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VIBERT 


KENNEL 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

"The  Dogs  That  Are  Doing  Their  Bit  At  The  Front" 
The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 
Of  Quality  For  Quality 

The  Dog  That  Thinks 
INTELLIGENT,  AFFECTIONATE,   TRUSTWORTHY,   FAITHFUL,    GAME  TO  THE  CORE 

Matchless  watch  dogs,  noble  companions,  unrivalled  for  farm,  estate,  and  stock, 
equally  popular  in  town  or  country,  absolutely  the  best  all-round 
hunting  dog  of  the  times,  and  a  matchless  auto  dog. 

CmLDilN\NDPGRSwNLUP?°ei  WI.™  CHILDREN  AND  THE  GIFT  FOR 
vmi  UKtlN  AND    ,K(  UN  UPS.    Imagine  the  burbling  ecstasy  of  delight  a  rolv-Dolv 
lovable,  playful,  laughing  little  Airedale  pup  will  give!  y  P  Xj 

AND°GROWNnnrq  P„fShhea'thy'  d;'Ssy'  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  PUPPIES 

j  DOGS,  of  both  sexes,  of  unrelated  pairs  for  breeding,  also  bred  matrons 
ready  serve,   by magnificent  studs.    ALL  SELECTIVELY  BReB  for  BRAINS  and 

lit  stlLnndhigs'''  Und"  "ne  th°U8and  fmit  trecs  in  healthful-  ^ppy,  sun- 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  KOOTENAI  CHINOOK 

The  ONLY  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  whole 
world  and  the  Premier  Airedale  Stud  of  the  times-At  Stud 

"SfSriSfSrS  THOROUGHBRED  and  Rett„  of 
or  nis'  nnt  tor  stud5  and  a  brood  matron  already  served  by  CHINOOK. 

vrVnT  ArL  °VER  ™K  W0RLD'  «llaranr-  safe  ^livery  and 
*UUK  satisfact.on  and  have  over  2000  unsolicited  testimonials. 

Illustrated  booklet  and  stud  card  upon  request. 

VIBERT   AIREDALE    TERRIER  KENNEL 
Box  5A.    Weston,  New  Jersey 


You  can  reach  us  by  phone 


Bound  Brook  jp7.  a  private  IB 
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Pure  Bred  Animals 

Live  Stock  Accessories 
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WHITE  HORSE  FARMS 


One  of  our  kind — Majesty  Louise 
Record  14,199  lbs.  milk,  830  lbs.  butter 

Bull  calf  dropped  Sept.  30,  IQ16,  sired  by  Oxford  Majesty,  for 
sale.  A  limited  number  of  calves  by  the  same  sire,  out  of  high 
testing  dams.  Also  sons  and  grandsons  of  Gamboge's  Knight. 
WM.  L.  FRY,  Manager,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 


Raise  Hares  for  us 

We  furnish  you  stock  and  pay 
$2.00  each  and  expressage  when 
three  months  old.  Contracts, 
booklet  and  full  information  ioc. 

"Nothing  free." 
THORSON  RABBIT  CO.,   Dept.  1   AURORA,  COLO. 


Superior  Sanitary  Churn 

The  barrel  of  this  churn  is  finely 
glazed  stoneware  and  the  cover  is 
clear  annealed  glass.  The  whole 
churn  is  strictly  sanitary.  Very  easy 
to  operate.  Made  in  six  sizes  both 
hand  and  power. 

Write  for  prices  and  circulars. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  &  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.,     New  York 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  World's  Standard. 
Over  2,325,000  in  Use 

Send  for  Catalogue  describing  full  line 
of  these  cream-saving  machines 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co« 

165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Solve  the  Milk  Question 
With  A  Family  Cow 


Make  certain  your  milk  supply — there 
is  no  more  important  item  in  the  house- 
hold commissariat.  A  family  cow  as- 
sures an  abundant  supply  of  clean, 
fresh,  rich  milk.  She  is  at  once  a  family 
pet  and  a  household  economy. 

Meridale  Jerseys 

make  excellent  family  cows.  Well-bred, 
well-behaved,  healthy  and  handsome, 
famous  for  their  rich  milk — their  use- 
fulness will  surprise  you.  A  few  care- 
fully selected  individuals  now  for  sale. 
Address 

AYER    &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders  of 
Milking  Short-horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 


We  offer  animals  that  will  raise  your 
herd  to  a  level  of  war  time  efficiency. 


Dalton,  Massachusetts 


American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association 

Hampshires  are  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  A 
Hampshire  ram  sold  at  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Auction 
Sale,  1917,  for  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  mutton 
sheep  in  America.  Write  the  secretary  for  information. 
We  have  a  dandy  little  booklet  for  you. 

Robert  Blastock,  President,  Donerail,  K v. 
Comfort  A.  Tyler,  Secretary,  36  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich* 

PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Slock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  seconds  and  First  Prizes,  ex- 
cept one,  in  the  open  classes  and  the  American  Shropshire 
Specials  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WAR  DWELL,  Box  A,  Springfield  Center,  New  York 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  bows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.  &  H.B.Harpending 


Box  I 


Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Where  to  Buy  Them 


Pure  Bred  and  High-Grade 
GUERNSEYS 

THE  FAMILY  COW  OF  MERIT 
A  distinct  attraction  to  any 
gentleman's  estate.  Each  in- 
dividual well  mannered, 
nicely  marked,  tuberculin 
tested,  with  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  producing  quan- 
tities of  High  Testing  Milk. 

160  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM.    Write  us  what 
you  want.    We  will  send  what  you  need 

W0R0N0AK  FARMS  CO.   Westfield,  Mass. 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production;  the  highest  average 

score  on 
I  butter;  the 
best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  but- 
ter; the  great- 
est return  for  $i 
invested  in  food. 
Write  for  informa- 
tion. (4) 
American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  tL.Peterboro,N.H. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Itchen  May  King  of 
Stannox,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams  are  worthy 
to  head  any  herd. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.         C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 


Linden  Girl  of  Harbor  BUI  3rd  AR  46$ r 
75,0 J2.Q  lbs.  milk,  7&S-&9  lbs.  fat  Class  CC 

CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY  C. 


We  Bred  and 
Developed  the 
Breed's  Cham- 
pion Roll  of 
Honor  Cow 

We  offer  a  few 
bull  calves  carry- 
ing similar  blood 
lines 

H.  HECHLER,  SupL 


Owner 


Box  1,  Roslyn,  New  York 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

Let  us  ship  you  express  paid 
three  beautiful  young  Baby  Dur- 
ocs,  two  females  and  one  male,  not 
related.  Price  only  $50.00.  Order 
to-day.   All  pigs  registered. 

Young  sows  anil  service  Boars  $55.00 
each,  registered,  and  delivered  express 
paid.   Satisfaction  or  no  sale. 

Belrose  Stock  Farm 


Poolville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys — Life  Immune 

Awarded  First  Prize  at  Connecticut  State  Fair  1918 

Baby  Pigs  for  immediate  delivery  out  of  prolific  sows  sired  by 
famous  boars.    Also  offer  bred  sows,  service  boars  and  open 
and  bred  gilts.    The  largest  herd  of  quality  Durocs  in  New 
England.    Safe  delivery  to  destination  guaranteed. 
j§  The  Enfield  Farms  Enfield,  Conn. 
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THE  -  TALK- OF-THE- OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


"ambassador  morgenthau's  story" 

MANY  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
Ambassador  Morgenthau's  story 
which  has  been  running  in  the  World's 
Work.  The  importance  of  the  book  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  everyone  who  pretends  to  have 
in  his  library  or  in  his  mind  the  essential  facts 
in  regard  to  the  world  cataclysm  will  need  to 
know  this  work. 

More  and  more  does  the  day's  news  force 
upon  us  the  consideration  of  Turkey  and  her 
tragic  place  in  the  war  as  Germany's  dupe 
and  vassal.  Of  course,  Constantinople  was 
one  of  the  world's  hotbeds  of  German  intrigue, 
for  in  Turkey  Germany  saw  the  keystone  of 
her  plans  for  Empire  in  the  East.  As  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Turkey,  Mr.  Mor^en- 
thau  had  great  opportunity  for  observing 
the  process  of  seduction,  bullying,  and  false 
promises  with  which  Germany  enmeshed  the 
Turk,  and  in  certain  instances  where  his  diplo- 
matic position  allowed  he  was  able  to  check- 
mate the  Germanophiles.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  German  Ambassador 
Von  Wangenheim,  and  the  whole  Young  Turk 
political  machine,  who  in  hours  of  deepest 
stress  turned  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  advice. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  tells  of  the  conference  in 
Potsdam  when  the  World  War  was  planned; 
he  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  war  in  Turkey; 
of  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles;  of  the  Ger- 
man attempt  and  failure  to  incite  a  Holy  War; 
of  the  Armenian  massacres;  of  the  ill-fated 
attempt  of  the  Allies  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  much  more. 

With  the  Ottoman  Empire  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  complete  annihilation,  this  story  of 
how  the  scenes  for  the  debacle  were  set  by 
the  Kaiser  becomes  of  ever  increasing  his- 
torical importance. 

from  the  war  zone 

From  Sub-Lieutenant  William  McFee  of 
the  British  Navy  on  duty  aboard  //.  M.  S. 
City  of  Oxford,  somewhere  west  of  Suez  comes 
another  letter  telling  of  books  and  the  yearning 
therefor  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet. 
Incidentally,  Sub-Lieutenant  McFee  tells  of 
the  adventures  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  World's 
Work,  when  he  says: 

"Many  thanks  for  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
World's  Work,  which  have  come  to  hand.  One  only 
had  no  luck,  but  even  that  arrived.  I  was  handed  a 
mass  of  stuff  somewhat  resembling  a  linseed  poultice 
and  on  drying  it  out  it  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  The 
World's  Work,  which  had  been  salved  from  a  torpe- 
doed mailboat.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  widely 
read  here.  I  mark  the  magazine  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN 
OUT  OF  THE  WARD  ROOM,  but  it  is  never  in  the 
ward  room — someone  has  snapped  it  and  is  reading  it, 
advertising  matter  included.  And  when  we  are 
through  with  it,  the  lower  deck  get  it  and  look  at  the 
pictures. 

"I  have  read  with  pop-eyed  interest  the  series  of 
articles  on  'Fighting  Germany's  Spies.'  What  appeals 
to  me  is  the  lack  of  common  intelligence  in  these  men. 


The  ordinary  gold  brick  merchant  could  give  them 
points  in  getting  away  with  it." 

O.  HENRY  IN  THE  WARD  ROOM 

Again  and  again  comes  the  word  of  the 
popularity  of  O.  Henry  among  the  men  in  the 
service.  Now  comes  Mr.  McFee  in  this  in- 
teresting letter  of  his  who  says: 

"There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  O.  Henry  stories 
among  officers  in  Army  and  Navy.  Messrs.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton  (O.  Henry's  English  publishers)  put  a 
cheap  edition  on  the  market  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  they  have  been  eagerly  snapped  up.  And  I  am 
equally  sure  that  huge  quantities  of  a  fresh  volume  of 
().  Henry  would  be  disposed  of  in  France,  Italy, 
Egypt,  Saloniki,  and  Bagdad  (so  dear  to  O.  Henry)  as 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  stand." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  League  of  Nations,  a  cardinal  point  of 
the  President's  great  speech  of  September 
27th,  is  fully  explained  in  Herbert  S.  Houston's 
book,  "Blocking  New  Wars,"  which  outlines 
the  plan  in  detail  and  tells  how  it  might  be 
used  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  importance  of  this  little 
volume  is  growing  each  day  as  the  total  col- 
lapse of  Germany  comes  nearer. 

WHO  STARTED  THE  WAR? 

The  above  question  is  one  which  we  have 
all  heard,  but  here  is  an  answer  which  will 
provoke  a  smile  from  Americans  and  English 
alike.  It  is  taken  from  "The  Future  of  Ger- 
man Industrial  Exports,"  by  S.  Herzog,  a 
German  trade  expert  who,  as  late  as  191 7, 
outlined  Germany's  scheme  for  frightfulness 
in  trade  after  the  world  war.  Mr.  tlerzog 
says: 

"A  nation  which  was  once  a  leader,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  time  became  backward,  even  in  industry, 
thought  herself  so  threatened  by  the  potency  of  this 
economic  weapon  that  she  kindled  the  most  terrible 
and  fearful  of  all  world  conflagrations.  But  this 
genius  has  proven  impregnable  in  the  face  of  all  at- 
tacks." 

The  book  is  published  with  an  introduction 
by  Messrs.  Hoover,  Kellogg  and  Walcott  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration.  A 
copy  was  smuggled  out  of  Germany  by  an 
unnamed  American  and  is  now  published  to 
the  world.  It  is  a  book  which  all  American 
business  men,  especially  bankers,  manufac- 
turers and  importers,  should  read  if  they  are 
to  combat  successfully  the  tactics  of  the  enemy 
after  the  war. 

OUR  PLACE  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Elihu  Root  once  said:  "A  democracy 
which  undertakes  to  control  its  own  foreign 
relations  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
subject." 

This  is  more  of  an  American  obligation 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  One 
of  the  first  successful  attempts  to  present  in 


small  compass  the  important  facts  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  book  "From  Isolation  to 
Leadership,"  by  John  Holladay  Latane,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  our  educational  department 
has  just  published. 

It  took  a  world  war  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  a  full  sense  of  their  international 
responsibilities,  and  henceforth  we  are  destined 
to  stand  for  democracy  and  the  rights  of  free 
people  throughout  the  world.  A  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  Dr.  Latane's  book  is 
practically  necessary  for  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  in  an  authori- 
tative way  he  presents  in  brief  compass  what 
every  American  ought  to  know  of  this  subject. 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS'S  METHOD 

Speaking  of  Kathleen  Norris's  new  novel 
"Josselyn's  Wife"  the  New  York  Sun  "Books 
and  the  Book  World"  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  about  this  author's  method 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  comes  very  close  to  the 
reason  why  her  stories  bring  to  so  wide  a 
circle  of  readers  a  sense  of  real  life.  The 
writer  says: 

"Mrs.  Norris  never  appears  to  have  taken  her  fact 
or  idea  or  problem  and  said,  'I  will  build  a  tale  about 
this.'  She  seems  always  to  be  describing  actual  people 
and  actual  occurrences.  For  the  reader  gets  the  sen- 
sation first  of  persons  and  'doings'  and  then,  later,  of 
problems  arising  from  their  relations  to  each  other; 
which  is  the  precise  and  invariable  effect  life  itself 
always  gives  us." 

Incidentally,  the  review  closes  with  the 
following  on  "Josselyn's  Wife": 

"It  is  an  excellent  story  of  her  most  excellent 
brand." 

SHOP  EARLY 

The  reason — rather  the  necessity  for  doing 
one's  Christmas  shopping  early  has  been  made 
very  clear  to  the  public  through  newspapers, 
posters,  circulars,  etc.  Not  only  have  the 
big  retail  stores  agreed  to  take  on  no  additional 
sales  people,  but  they  are  urging  that  buyers 
confine  their  gifts  to  simple  and  useful  articles 
in  order  to  save  labor  and  material  for  essential 
war  industries.  Moreover,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  doing  one's  Christ- 
mas shopping  over  a  period  of  several  months 
in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  stores 
and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 

With  this  in  mind  we  should  like  to  submit 
that  books  are  ideal  Christmas  gifts  conveying 
the  spirit  of  the  holiday  giver,  and  at  the  same 
time  conveying  amusement  and  useful  inform- 
ation. 

In  order  that  people  who  desire  to  give  books 
for  Christmas  gifts  may  have  a  complete 
choice  of  the  latest  Fall  publication  for  their 
selection,  we  have  pushed  forward  our  publica- 
tion dates  by  at  least  a  month  so  that  practi- 
cally everything  on  our  Fall  list  has  been 
published  by  now. 
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One  might  suppose  that  to  children  in  the  war  zone  the  sight  of  troops  enroute  to  or  from  the  battle  front  would  be  too  sadly  familiar  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 
But  the  joyous  greeting  and  godspeed  of  the  French  youngsters  is  a  perennial  fount  of  pleasure  to  the  Allied  soldiers 


The 


AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
in  FRANCE 


By  AN  EYE  WITNESS 


HE  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  soldier,  his 
splendid  spirit  of  attack,  the  quick  recognition 
of  these  men — drafted  in  a  democracy — of  the 
stern  need  for  discipline,  and  the  rapid  welding 
of  them  into  a  tremendous,  efficient,  modern 
fighting-machine,  has  been  a  revelation  to 
Europe. 

As  recently  as  last  spring  it  was  still  assumed  by  both  friend 
and  foe  that  our  Army  might  not  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
war  this  vear.  We  were  urged  to  get  our  men  over,  to  get  as 
many  of  them  over  as  we  could,  but  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  campaign  of  1919  that  they  were  wanted — no  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  dreamed  that  a  great  army  of  civilians 
could  be  transformed  into  an  army  of  effective  soldiers  in  less 
time.  England,  France,  and  Italy  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Hun,  there  was  crucial  need  for  our  men  in  the  trenches,  but 
the  .Allies  could  count  only  upon  the  possible — the  American 
Armv  would  not  be  a  factor  until  1919;  meanwhile,  the  Allies  must 
play  a  waiting,  holding  game. 

But  America  has  achieved  the  impossible!  While  our  vast 
material  resources  have  played  an  essential  part  in  this  achieve- 
ment, the  mainspring  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  that,  from  private 
to  commander,  has  animated  our  Army. 

In  the  months  immediately  following  my  arrival  in  France.  I 
frequently  heard,  both  from  the  English  and  the  French,  expres- 
sions of  doubt  as  to  whether  our  men.  without  previous  military 
training.  led  by  officers  in  great  measure  drawn  from  civil  life, 
could  easily  acquire  the  discipline  necessary  for  an  effective 


army.  These  doubts  were  natural  in  view  of  the  prime  importance 
of  discipline  in  a  modern  army. 

But  the  American  soldiers  soon  found  that  discipline  was  an 
essential  element  of  success,  and  like  good  Americans  they  promptly 
did  the  necessary  thing,  notwithstanding  that  military  discipline 
meant  a  complete  reversal  of  their  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

This  process  has  been  very  greatly  helped  by  the  high  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  our  young  officers.  They  are  the  best  we 
have  for  their  tasks.  The  absolute  impartiality  and  freedom 
from  outside  influence  in  selecting  officers  and  in  making  pro- 
motions has  already  borne  fruit.  Of  the  many  great  achievements 
of  General  Pershing.  I  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  his  success  in 
inspiring  his  army  with  the  feeling  that  in  making  promotions 
only  character  and  ability  are  considered.  I  doubt  whether 
there  has  ever  been  an  organization  more  free  from  politics  and 
favoritism  in  all  its  manifestations  than  our  Army  in  France. 

At  the  outset  of  our  active  participation  in  the  war.  there  is 
no  question  that  the  American  Army  was  something  of  a  problem 
both  to  the  British  and  the  French.  In  most  departments  of 
activity  their  points  of  view  and  ours  are  widely  different.  They 
are  conservative,  highly  trained,  with  an  ingrained  respect  for 
tradition  and  the  established  way  of  doing  things.  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  have  little  respect  for  tradition.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  waging  of  war.  which  is  a  new  business  for  us.  To 
this  old  business  of  Europe  we  bring  the  same  qualities  of  origin- 
ality, ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness  that  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  the  solution  of  the  manifold  problems  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal  in  the  New  World.    This  lack  of 
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respect  for  the  conventional  way  of  waging  war,  this  resource- 
fulness for  finding  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  accomplishing 
a  result,  constitute  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  American 
soldier  and  officer  in  France. 

When  our  men  first  went  over,  there  was  some  irritation  among 
the  British  and  French  at  what  seemed  to  them  the  disinclination 
of  the  Americans  to  take  their  advice,  which  they  thought  must 
be  sound  advice  because  of  their  greater  experience  in  making 
war.  But  gradually  the  British  and  French  realized  that  the 
Americans  are  different;  that  the  best  way  to  develop  the  strength 
of  America  was  not  to  insist  upon  the  Americans  doing  things  in 
the  British  and  French  way,  but  to  help  the  Americans  to  do 
things  in  the  American  way. 

Judged  by  all  European  standards,  the  feat  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  American  Army  during  the  past  few  months  was  an 
impossible  one.  By  this  I  mean  the  transportation  across  the  ocean 
of  more  than  a  million  and  three  quarters  men,  landing  them  in 
France,  distributing  them  among  various  training  centres,  putting  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  into  the  line,  prepared  to  do  their  full 
share  in  either  defense  or  offense,  and  starting  the  balance  on  the 
training  which  would  soon  qualify  them  for  the  line. 
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This  cold  storage  and  ice-mak- 
ing plant  in  process  of  construction 
in  France  looks  like  chaos  come 
again,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of 
the  scale  on  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  Army 
overseas 


As  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  called  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  American  soldier  over  there,  let  me  instance  what 
happened  at  a  certain  port  in  France.  The  Allied  line  was  in 
need  of  reinforcements,  and  America  was  called  upon  for  its  share. 
But  the  men  of  tradition  and  precedent  said  that  no  very  material 
number  of  Americans  could  be  put  in  the  line  until  a  sweeping 
programme  of  improvements  had  been  carried  out  at  the  ports, 
on  the  railroads,  and  in  the  general  facilities  for  transporting  and 
distributing  troops.  These  objections  were  particularly  urged 
against  a  certain  port,  the  use  of  which  was  suggested  because 
of  its  convenient  location. 

But  the  job  had  to  be  done.  An  American  general  who  has 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  Regular  Army  and  the  rest  in  build- 
ing street  railways  and  power  plants,  dealing  with  difficulties 
which  confront  the  pioneer,  was  placed  in  charge.  He  at  once 
announced  that  he  would  look  after  all  the  troops  that  would 
come  to  his  port,  provided  he  could  have  plenty  of  tugs  and 
lighters  and  stevedores  from  America.  When  asked  how  he  would 
provide  barracks  for  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men  at  a  time,  he 
answered  that  he  had  never  seen  better  fields  than  those  back 
of  the  little  city;  that  all  that  was  needed  to  make  those  fields 

ideal  camps  were  the  ser- 


I. 


A  Paris  crowd  greeting  a  wounded  American  as  he  passes  in  a  car.    Thousands  turned  out  to  give 
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our  boys  an  ovation  as  they  inarched  through  the  city 


vice  tents  which  consti- 
tute part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  American 
soldier,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  which 
he  would  guarantee  to 
provide  within  thirty 
days. 

When  I  visited  this 
port  early  in  August,  its 
population  had  more  than 
doubled,  the  increase  be- 
ing almost  entirely 
American.  The  harbor 
was  alive  with  American 
tugs  and  lighters;  the 
docks  swarmed  with 
thousands  of  American 
Negro  stevedores.  During 
the  two  days  that  I  was 
there,  the  number  of  sol- 
diers landed  was  almost 
equal  to  the  entire  Ameri- 
can standing  Army  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  biggest 
ocean  liners  discharged 
their  cargoes  of  American 
soldiers,  received  their 
supply  of  coal,  and  were 
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Americans  may  be  pardoned  an 
honest  thrill  of  pride  over  the 
feats  accomplished  by  our  engi- 
neers in  France,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  without  French 
help  and  cooperation  they  would 
not  have  been  possible 


Got 
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Keeping  fit  in  the  in- 
tervals of  fighting  is  the 
leading  tenet  of  the 
soldier's  creed.  One  of 
our  marines  getting 
ready  for  foot  inspec 
Hon 
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steaming  home  for  new  cargoes  without  being  detained  in  port 
more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

The  soldiers  were  landed  without  fuss  or  disturbance,  and 
marched  quietly  to  the  embarkation  camp  back  of  the  city. 
In  this  camp  perfect  order  and  discipline  prevailed.  In  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  more  the  men  were  entrained,  headed  for  their 
training  camps  in  various  parts  of  France.  In  four  months 
more  soldiers  had  been  landed  at  this  port  and  distributed  than 
the  men  of  tradition  said  could  be  landed  in  the  whole  of  France 
in  a  year. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  without  the  building  of  new 
docks  or  material  additions  to  the  railway  facilities,  and  without 
building  any  considerable  structures.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
ingenuity,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  courage  of  an  American 
general  and  an  American  admiral  who  had  been  placed  in  charge 
and  given  a  free  hand  to  accomplish  their  "impossible"  task 
by  whatever  means  they  thought  best. 

Typical  of  this  particular  general's  methods  which  made  this 
particular  miracle  possible,  was  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  leasing  the  land  and  buildings  that  were  immediately 
necessary -for  his  operations.  "At  the  lowest  possible  estimate," 
said  the  men  of  tradition, 
"it  will  take  two  weeks 
to  secure  leases." 

"Take  all  the  time  you 
need;  we  will  take  pos- 
session to-day,"  replied 
the  American  facing  an 
emergency,  "and  get  the 
leases  afterward." 

These  urgency  meas- 
ures were  all  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest 
tact.  They  finally  won 
the  enthusiastic  approval 
and  support  of  the  British 
and  French  officials  who 
at  the  outset  had  been 
aghast  at  the  disregard  for 
tradition  and  precedent. 
Indeed,  everywhere  the 
Americans  seem  to  have 
been  able,  notwithstand- 
ing the  novelty  of  their 
methods,  to  get  on  with 
the  British  and  French 
with  whom  they  have 
had  to  deal. 

This  quality  of  tact  is 
by  no  means  limited  to 
our  officers.    I  know  of 


no  better  illustration  of  the  adaptability  of  our  soldiers  than 
their  remarkable  success  in  getting  on,  not  only  with  the 
French  soldiers,  but  also  with  the  French  civil  population.  Our 
boys  are  popular  everywhere.  They  have  overcome  to  an  amazing 
degree  the  barrier  which  results  from  a  difference  in  language,  in 
temperament,  and  in  training.  This  popularity  is  all  the  more 
to  their  credit  because  of  the  intimate  way  our  soldiers  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  civil  population  in  the  villages  where 
they  are  billeted.  It  has  been  a  real  test  of  character.  The 
good  nature  of  the  Americans  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
sincere  friendship  between  them  and  the  French. 

Two  of  the  most  surprising  qualities  that  our  boys  have  de- 
veloped in  France  have  been  their  modesty  and  their  willingness 
to  take  advice.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  first  arrivals  to  be  boastful  and  bumptious.  But 
the  Americans  soon  learned  that  this  war  is  a  bigger  task  than 
any  that  has  been  attempted  in  America,  and  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  those  who  have  been  waging  it  for  four 
years.  Then  the  visual  demonstration  of  the  devastation  and 
horror  of  war,  and  the  sight  of  the  French  and  British  still  gamely 
standing  up  to  it,  quickly  bred  admiration.    All  this  has  resulted 
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ORDERS  AND  WAR  MEDALS  CONFERRED  BY  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 
Top  row,  left  to  right,  French  Medals:  The  Legion  of  Honor,  established  by  Napoleon  in  1802;  on  the  reverse  the  motto,  Honneur  et  Palri;  five  grades:  Knights  Grand 
Cross,  Grand  Officers,  Commanders,  Officers,  and  Chevaliers.  Military  Medal,  instituted  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852;  a  purely  military  distinction  awarded  only  to  non- 
commissioned officers,  privates,  and  sailors,  but  it  may  be  held  also  by  admirals,  commanding  generals  of  an  army,  army  corps  commanders,  those  who  have  sat  with  the  High  War 
Council,  and  those  who  hold  the  Legion  of  Honor  Grand  Cross.  War  Cross  (Croix  de  Guerre),  instituted  1915;  awarded  to  any  one,  military  or  civil,  who  has  been  cited  in  the 
Order  of  the  Day — citation  in  Army  Orders  brings  the  Cross  with  palm;  in  Army  Corps  Orders,  with  a  silver-gilt  star;  in  Division  Orders,  with  a  silver  star;  in  Brigade  or  Regimental 
Orders,  with  bronze  star.  A  palm  of  silver  represents  five  bronze  palms.  Below,  left  upward  to  right,  Belgian  Medals:  Order  of  Leopold,  equivalent  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  founded 
1832  by  Leopold  I  to  reward  any  service  to  the  country;  six  classes — Knights  Grand  Cross,  Grand  Officers,  Commanders,  Officers,  Chevaliers,  and  Medalers;  the  swords  are  omitted 
from  the  civil  awards.  Order  of  Leopold  II,  instituted  in  190:i  to  reward  any  services  to  the  King  or  to  give  evidence  of  his  appreciation.  Military  Medal  {Mtdaill*  Militaire), 
established  September,  1902;  awarded  to  soldiers  below  rank  of  officer  who,  through  behavior  and  service  have  deserved  a  special  distinction;  two  classes:  1st,  non-commissioned 
officers  after  fifteen  years  of  efficient  service;  2nd,  after  ten  years  of  similar  service.  Order  of  the  Crown,  founded  1897  by  Leopold  II;  conferred  upon  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  merit,  or  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industry,  or  for  devotion  to  the  African  undertaking.  Military  Cross  (Croix  Militaire), 
established  1885,  modified  1890,  to  honor  army  officers  who  have  rendered  loyal  service  for  twenty-five  years,  or  since  their  entry  into  the  service.  Below,  centre:  War  Cross  (Croix 
de  Guerre),  instituted  191o;  an  award  similar  to  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  granted  upon  a  citation  in  Army  Orders 
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in  a  modesty  and  willingness  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  American 
soldiers  that  has  been  commented  on  by  practically  every  British 
and  French  officer  with  whom  I  have  recently  come  in  contact. 

The  American  ability  to  size  up  a  job  has  not  failed  our  boys  in 
France.  They  realize  that  the  Hun  can  be  beaten  only  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  America  which  places  no  stint  on  our  effort, 
our  money,  or  our  sacrifice.  And  they  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  go  the  limit  in  doing  their  share. 

I  have  had  a  good  many  opportunities  to  visit  the  American, 
the  British,  and  the  French  troops  at  the  front,  and  therefore 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  such  impressions  of  their 
relative  qualities  as  a  more  or  less  casual  visitor  is  entitled  to 
form.  I  should  say  that  the  respect  in  which  the  American 
soldiers  differ  most  from  the  British  and  French  is  in  what  might 
be  called  the  spirit  of  attack.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  any  more  brave  than  the  British  or  the  French;  but 
the  latter  have  been  at  war  four  years,  they  have  suffered  heavy 
losses,  they  are  near  home,  and  they  have  a  natural  impulse  to 
minimize  risks  and  losses.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  new  in  war,  they  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  they  have  come 
a  long  way  to  win  this  war,  and  their  impulse  is  to  win  it  as  quickly 
as  they  can  by  aggressive  action,  without  too  carefully  measuring 
the  cost.  American  soldiers  of  all  ranks  think  of  nothing  but 
winning  the  war.  They  are  completely  absorbed  with  this 
ambition,  and  they  are  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  insure 
success.  Among  the  war-weary  veterans  of  the  French  and 
British  armies  one  sometimes  hears  expressions  of  weariness, 
but  among  our  soldiers  of  all  ranks  one  hears  only  expressions  of 
confidence  in  a  complete  victory,  a  victory  that  will  enable  the 
Allies  to  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  enemy. 

No  onewhohasnot  passed  through 
the  phases  of  fear  and  hope  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  beginning  with  the 
unfortunate  retirement  of  the  Fifth 
Army  at  the  end  of  March,  can  ap- 
preciate the  revolution  in  Allied  sen- 
timent wrought  by  the  achievements 
of  the  American  Army  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  unexpected  rapid- 
ity with  which  more  fighters  of  the 
same  class  were  being  landed  in 
France.  The  change  came  rather 
suddenly  during  the  month  of  June, 
so  that  the  Fourth  of  July  was  cele- 
brated both  in  London  and  Paris 
w  ith  a  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  that 
I  have  never  known  to  be  exceeded 
■  in  our  own  country.  While  in  theory 
the  French  and  British  were  cele- 
brating American  independence,  in 
their  hearts  they  were  celebrating 
their  own  deliverance  from  a  danger 
which  only  a  month  before  filled 
them  with  apprehension. 

Every  one  who  reads  the  new  s- 
papers  knows  that  Mar- 
shal Foch,  in  preparing 
for  the  defense  of  Paris 
and  for  his  effort  to 
drive  back  the  German 
army  from  the  Marne 
to  the  Aisne,  gave  the 
place  of  honor  to  the 
American  divisions; and 
how  nobly  they  per- 
formed the  task  assigned 
to  them.  They  ^ere 
treated  with  the  same 
dignity,  the  same  con- 
fidence as  were  the  most 
seasoned  British  and 
French  divisions.  No 
test  was  thought  too 
severe  for  them.  But 
great  as  was  this  direct 
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also  been  making  history  in  France,  but  here  they  are  enroute  from  a  French 
seaport  to  their  training  camp 
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"The  Yanks  are  coming!" — the  cry  that  thrilled  Paris  not  so  long  since  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  *very  Allied  heart. 
American  soldiers  marching  through  the  Champs  Elysees  behind  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  a  far  greaterwas  their  indirect 
contribution  in  inspiring  the  tired  French  and  British  armies  with 
the  spirit  of  attack  and  thus  placing  Marshal  Foch  in  a  position 
to  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  enemy.  The  presence  of  the 
Americans,  the  demonstration  of  their  fighting  efficiency  after  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  training,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  being  landed  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  a  day,  left 
Marshal  Foch  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his 
reserves. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  indirect  influence  was  the  in- 
spiring of  the  civilian  population  of  both  England  and  France. 
The  war-worn  peoples  of  these  nations  were  revivified  and 
strengthened  to  newT  effort.  They  were  now  ready  to  support 
their  generals  in  advances  upon  the  enemy  and  in  sacrifices 
which  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  filled  them  with  alarm. 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  win  the  war,  and  no  one  can  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  contribution  which  America  made  by 
entering  the  war,  even  when  she  did,  and  throwing  her  great  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  With  them  we  shall  share  the  honors  of 
victory,  but  leaving  everything  else  out  of  consideration,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  war  will  be  worth  all  that  it  has  cost  us, in  the  effect 
which  it  will  have  in  uniting  our  nation  into  an  harmonious 
people  with  common  aims  and  ambitions. 

The  millions  of  young  men  who  constitute  our  armies  in  France 
will  forget  differences  based  on  race,  class,  creed,  and  section. 
They  will  come  home  enthusiastic  Americans  with  a  common 
patriotism  and  a  common  ambition.  These  young  men  will 
dominate  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  will  impress 
their  ideals  upon  their  families  and  their  neighbors.  I  believe 
that  more  progress  toward  creating  a  united  nation  will  have  been 

made  during  this  war  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  generations  of 
peace. 

Our  soldiers  will  bring  back  from 
the  trenches  a  spirit  of  international 
brotherhood  which  will  permeate  our 
whole  people  and  make  possible  that 
lasting  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European 
Allies  without  which,  I  fear,  the  vic- 
tory of  our  united  armies  might 
prove  a  barren  one  if  we  are  right  in 
believing  that  the  chief  object  of  this 
terrible  war  is  to  insure  a  world  peace 
for  succeeding  generations. 

That  friendship  must  be  a  stronger 
friendship  than  one  based  upon  leg- 
islative enactment  or  written  treaty: 
it  must  be  the  more  enduring  friend- 
ship which  results  from  common  suf- 
ering,  common  sacrifice,  and  mutual 
understanding.     There   are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  friend- 
ship—  national   prejudices,  differ- 
ence in  national  character  and  tem- 
perament, conflicting 
ambitions  in  trade  and 
commerce.    But  I  am 
certain  that  our  soldiers 
will  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties for  themselves, 
and   will    teach  their 
families  and  neighbors 
how  to  overcome  them. 
Our  soldiers  will  real- 
ize and  help  us  to  re- 
alize that  no  sacrifice 
of  material  advantage 
is  too  great  if  it  will 
insure  a  lasting  friend- 
ship between  the  great 
nations  which  are  now 
engaged    in    this  war 
against    a  common 
enemy. 


An  EDUCATION  while  YOU  FIGHT 


By  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 
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The  band  of  an  American  regiment  which  saw  service  at  Cantigny  and  Chateau  Thierry,  parading  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  past  the 
Strasbourg  statue.    Paris  turned  out  en  masse  to  honor  the  Americans 


|OME\VHERE  in  the  direction  of  the  setting 
sun,  three  thousand  miles  away  or  perhaps 
six,  there  were  very  anxious  mothers  and  sisters. 
Their's  were  visions  of  their  dear  ones  caked 
with  the  grime  and  slime  of  the  trenches,  and 
ducking  the  whining  shells.  If  onlv  those 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  every  other  mother 
and  sister  in  the  United  States,  could  have  seen  the  boys  as  I 
saw  them!  Paris;  a  sunshiny  day  in  the  early  autumn  of  1917, 
when  the  sight  of  the  olive  drab  uniform  in  France  was  enough 
of  a  novelty  to  stir  the  French  to  admiring  curiosity  and  to  bring 
the  heart  of  an  American  up  into  his  throat  with  an  odd  thrill. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  part  of  Paris  in  which  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  two  newly  arrived  American  soldiers.  The 
modern  city  with  its  glittering  boulevards  and  sidewalk  cafes 
was  far  away.  The  quarter  was  one  of  winding,  narrow  streets, 
of  houses  with  bulging,  overhanging  facades,  of  gabled  windows. 
In  neither  sight  nor  smell  was  it  an  inviting  section,  yet  the  soldiers 
from  overseas  had  found  their  way  there,  and  were  studying  their 
surroundings  with  a  certain  evident  relish.  In  the  hands  of  one 
of  them  was  a  red-bound  book.  From  an  ugly  thoroughfare 
they  turned  into  a  square  and  stopped  before  an  imposing  build- 
ing.   The  boy  with  the  book  opened  it  and  began  to  read: 

The  mansion  (built  in  1667)  which  used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  tower  was  the 
scene  of  Philippe  de  Vendome's  celebrated  supper  parties,  at  which  the  witty 
Abbe  de  Chaulieu  (1639-1720),  the  "Anacreon  of  the  Temple,"  was  a  frequent 
guest.  In  1765  the  Prince  de  Conti  gave  refuge  in  the  Temple  (which  was  in- 
violable) to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  against  whom  a  lettrc  de  cachet  had  been  issued. 

The  reading  was  interrupted.  Simultaneously  with  the  " lettre 
de  cachet'1''  I  made  myself  known  to  my  compatriots.  They 
were  in  the  early  twenties,  one  from  the  South  and  the  other 
from  the  Middle  West.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  in  their  company 
I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  a  word  spoken  bearing  directly  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  war.  They  were  entirely  too  much 
interested  in  the  wars  of  the  past.  It  was  odd  to  find  them  in 
this  out  of  the  way  corner,  I  ventured;  what  had  they  seen  of 
the  other  Paris?  Well,  pretty  much  all,  they  believed.  For  seven 
days,  from  early  morning  till  nightfall,  they  had  been  making 
use  of  every  minute  of  available  time.  The  first  day,  the  main 
boulevards,  the  Madeleine,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  Trocadero,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars.    The  second. 


the  south  bank  from  the  Invalides  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  quarter  to  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  Pantheon,  Notre 
Dame,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  Cite  and  the  He  St. 
Louis.  The  morning  spent  at  the  Louvre  they  confessed  had 
been  hard.  There  had  been  too  much  to  see:  too  many  pictures; 
too  many  statues.  Their  eyes  had  become  tired.  But  they 
hoped  to  go  back  again  for  another  visit.  I  suggested  certain 
places  where  they  might  find  diversion  with  American  magazines 
and  comic  supplements.  "Why  we  can  do  all  that  at  home," 
said  the  Southerner,  "I  never  expected  to  have  this  opportunity, 
and  I  reckon  I'm  not  going  to  waste  it  that  way.  \\  hy,  looking 
up  at  these  old  rookeries  that  have  been  here  for  two  hundred 
years,  three  hundred,  four  hundred  some  of  them,  is  seeing  history. 
Look  at  that  tower.  The  book  says  that  it  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  a  later  addition  to  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne  (built  in  the  thirteenth  century)  where  the  Confreres  de  la 
Passion  (in  1548)  and  the  Enfants  sans  Souci  (in  1552)  established 
their  theatre.  Corneille's  'Cid'  and  Racine's  'Andromaque' 
and  'Phedre'  were  here  performed  for  the  first  time." 

"Peyton  goes  through  life  clinging  to  that  red  book,"  said 
the  Mid-Westerner,  "and  it's  boche  product  at  that." 

"With  qualifications — extenuating  circumstances,"  I  explained. 
"For  all  it's  Leipzig  imprint,  that  guide  was  written  by  a  French- 
man, just  as  your  London,  your  Great  Britain,  and  your  United 
States  were  written  by  an  Englishman.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
ease  your  conscience  by  regarding  it  as  an  international  affair." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Peyton  (I  never  learned  whether  the  name 
was  surname  or  Christian}.  ''Thanks.  That  does  make  me  feel 
a  little  better  in  the  matter." 

We  proceeded,  making  our  way  from  the  Temple  Quarter  in 
the  direction  of  the  Place  des  Vosges.  One  of  them  asked  me 
if  I  understood  and  spoke  French.  On  the  point  of  replying  that 
my  French,  though  decidedly  ungrammatical,  awkward  at  times, 
and  American  in  flavor,  was  quite  fluent  and  up  to  utilitarian 
purposes,  second  thought  led  me  to  an  evasion  that  placed  upon 
my  companions  the  responsibilities  of  the  occasion.  To  that 
occasion  both  rose,  prefixing  or  following  every  question  with 
an  elaborate  " Je  vous  en  prie"  which  provoked  the  suspicion 
that  their  instruction  in  the  tongue  had  been  derived  from  some 
one  born  north  of  the  Sambre.  "Cette  route  ou  se  conduit-elle, 
je  vous  en  prie,  Madame?"  were  the  last  words  I  heard  after 
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American  troops  at  Lyons,  France,  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  (he  dedication  to  President  Wilson  of  the  bridge  over  the 

Rhone  River  at  that  place 

I  had  said  good-by.  Perhaps  in  their  lives  the  time  for  action 
has  already  come.  If  so,  in  the  Great  Adventure,  they  have 
had  no  need  to  ask  the  question.  For  they  have  known  the  answer, 
which  is  "A  Berlin!"  But  somehow-,  in  thinking  of  them,  it 
is  not  so  much  as  young  Americans  of  the  righting  line,  but  as 
I  saw  them  the  day  in  Paris,  acquiring  education  in  the  spare 
moments  snatched  from  the  big  game  of  battle,  making  them- 
selves into  the  kind  of  cosmopolitans  that  will  be  in  the  future 
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Eager  soldiers  crowding  the  rail  of  a  former  German  liner  for  a  first  sight  of  France 


all  the  better  Americans  for  that  very  cosmo- 
politanism. 

"  I  never  expected  to  have  this  opportunity," 
the  Southern  boy  had  said.  No  word  about 
his  chances  of  making  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
for  that  idea  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts. 
Innate  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
land  who  have  been  denied  the  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  is  a  passionate  yearning 
for  cultural  development.  It  has  filled  the 
Chautauqua  summer  courses.  Ithasanimated 
the  man  and  woman  beyond  middle  life  to 
pathetic  efforts  in  order  that  they  may  be 
intellectually  more  at  ease  in  the  company 
of  the  home-coming  college  bred  son  or  daugh- 
ter. It  has  led  them  to  perceive  dimly  through 
the  mist  such  words  as  "Gothic,"  and  "Re- 
naissance," and  such  names  as  Titian,  Cer- 
vantes, Kant,  Schopenhauer.  The  more  highly 
blessed  may  laugh  at  those  efforts.  But,  after 
all,  is  it  not  better  to  be  hesitatingly  uncertain 
whether  Botticelli  be  a  wine  or  a  cheese,  than 
never  to  have  known  the  name? 

Above  all,  the  day  was  not  so  long  ago  when 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  "grand  tour" 
was  held  |to  give  the  final  touch  of  cosmo- 
politanism in  the  making  of  the  American. 
To   cross   the  Atlantic,  to  gaze  with  the 
mortal  eye  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Towrer 
of  London  upon  the  block  against   which  the  head  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  separated  from  her  shoulders,  to   peer  down 
on  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the  Invalides,  or  in  the  Pantheon 
to  sense  the  shadows  of  "toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France!"  What 
sacrifices  were  made  for  that!    To  thousands  of  school  teachers 
of  gray  New  England,  of  the  South,  of  the  West,  that  journey 
of  a  lifetime  meant  preliminary  years  of  rigid  self-denial,  of  petty 
economies.    And  to  many  of  them  the  great  adventure  remained 
nothing  but  a  dream.    Like  the  old  peasant  of  the 
Gustave  Nadaud  poem,  the  towers  of  their  Carcassone 
were  never  seen  except  from  afar. 

It  is  for  grave  work  that  the  cheering  men  in  O.  D. 
are  destined,  filling  the  long  trams  that  hourly,  day  and 
night,  rush  through  small  towns  on  the  way  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  But  the  periods  of  relaxation  will 
bring  them  those  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
ripe  cosmopolitanism  and  a  supplementary  education 
for  which  the  parents  and  elder  sisters  of  so  many  of 
them  have  in  the  past  ardently  yearned.  Are  those 
already  over  there  awake  to  the  chance?  Read  the 
letters  that  come  with  the  censor's  stamp  on  the  envel- 
ope, and  that  are  passed  about  from  hand  to  hand  and 
of  which  fragments  later  appear  in  the  local  newspapers. 
I  here  is  the  spirit  of  war  in  most  of  those  letters,  but 
it  is  of  an  intangible  kind,  a  breathing  of  the  sense  of 
confidence,  a  conviction  that  everything  is  certain  to 
come  out  all  right,  that  Fritzie  will  soon  be  bound  for 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  what  fate  has  in  store 
for  the  Kaiser  will  not  be  entirely  pleasing  to  that  au- 
gust personage.  And  those  were  letters  of  the  dark 
hour,  when  the  hosts  in  field-gray  were  no  farther  from 
the  boulevards  than  Chateau  Thierry,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  happily  later  to  characterize  as  "Shattered 
Iheory. "  Here  is  the  spirit  of  a  July  letter  from  Ser- 
geant C.  L.,  a  year  ago  with  the  Citizen's  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City. 

Have  been  down  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  \.  In.tr]  lu  re;  heard  :i  Frenchman 
tell  about  his  capture  by  Germans;  then  visited  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Club.  They  have  shows  here  now  and  then  which  are  free 
for  enlisted  men  only,  and  not  for  officers  and  women.  They  had 
Klsie  Janis  the  other  night.  Next  week,  when  I  get  my  night 
shift,  I  expect  to  devote  my  mornings  to  visiting  different  places 
of  interest — churches,  art  galleries,  etc. 

I  pal  around  with  one  of  the  fellows  from  the  City  College,  an 
Italian  by  birth.  He  was  going  to  City  College  when  he  enlisted,  and 
speaks  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Knglish,  not  fluently,  he  says, 
but  seems  to  me  he  gets  around  quite  well.  He  is  well  posted  on 
French  history,  literature,  etc. 

From  the  same  town  in  New  Jersey  came  the  boy„ 
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with  the  248th  Aero  Squadron  in  England  at 
the  time  of  writing,  from  whose  letter  these 
extracts  are  taken: 

The  camp  which  I  am  at  is  considered  the  hest  air- 
drome in  England.  They  use  us  fine  here  and  try  their 
utmost  to  do  everything  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us.  We 
have  hot  and  cold  water  and  good  shower  baths  and  best 
of  all  a  grand  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  building  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  camp  and  sure  is  a  good  one,  having  pool  tables, 
all  sorts  of  games,  a  canteen,  big  Morris  chairs,  piano, 
and  everything  to  make  it  nice  for  the  hoys.  My  pal 
plays  the  piano  nights  at  the  Y.  M.  and  we  have  very 
pleasant  evenings.  .  .  .  The  city  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  camp  and  we  walk  to  town  at  least  three  nights 
a  week.  To  get  to  town  you  have  to  walk  through  a 
beautiful  park  and  after  you  get  walking  you  wouldn't 
care  if  it  was  five  miles,  it  is  so  beautiful,  This  is  a  pri- 
vate park,  however,  and  only  soldiers  can  walk  through 
it. 

(Evidently  the  British  attitude  toward  At- 
kins has  changed  since  it  was  a  case  of  "Oh, 
it's  Tommy,  this,  and  Tommy,  that.") 

To  continue: 

The  U.  S.  boys  gave  a  dance  the  other  night  in  town 
near  the  camp.  .  .  .  They  dance  altogether  different 
here  than  at  home,  but  it  don't  take  long  to  learn  the 
dances.  The  orchestra  I  am  in  was  at  the  dance  and 
we  played  four  or  five  selections  of  U.  S.  music;  they 
think  our  music  is  great.  The  boys  are  teaching  the 
English  girls  to  dance  our  style  and  they  like  it  much 
better  than  their  way.  They  dance  the  old  square  dance 
and  others  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  Next  Saturday  I  am 
going  to  London  to  visit  the  historical  buildings  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  city  it  is.  I  always  wanted  to  see  it  and 
now  I  have  a  grand  opportunity.  I  have  been  in  all  the 
other  large  cities  in  England  such  as  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Oxford,  and  Chester.    .    .  . 
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A  detachment  of  our  men  departing  for  the  front  in  France.   Here  are  the  cars  marked  "Hommes  36-40,  Chevaux  8,' 
scribed  in  nearly  every  letter  from  the  boys  in  France 


de- 


Believe  me,  France  is  some  place.  (This  writer,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  had 
been  trained  at  Camp  McClellan,  and  had  been  a  month  and  a  half  in  France 
at  the  time  of  writing.)  I  don't  know  whether  to  come  back  when  the  war  is 
over  or  to  stay  here.  ...  I  have  come  across  some  beautiful  country  at  times 
but  this  country  has  every  one  of  them  beat.  .  .  .  We  have  learned  the  army 
slogan  "Any  place  I  hang  my  hat  is  home,  sweet  home."  By  the  time  I  get  home 
again  I  guess  I  will  be  a  genuine  Frenchman.  I  am  learning  the  lingo  pretty 
quickly.  I  guess  I  take  to  it.  A  ^rench  boy  is  teaching  me  French  and  I  am 
teaching  him  English. 

These  are  samples  of  the  letters  that  are  coming  over 
the  ocean  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  What  a  mar- 
velous intellectual  ripening  they  indicate! 

But  long  before  he  clambers  up  the  gang-plank  from 
the  dock  to  the  deck  of  the  transport,  the  citizen  soldier 
has  been  absorbing  cosmopolitanism  and  acquiring  edu- 
cation as  a  kind  of  by-product  of  the  business  of  being 
taught  to  fight.  With  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  that  development  this  paper  has 
little  to  do.  But  it  may  be  indicated  by  a  reference 
to  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous."  That 
book  was  the  story  of  Harvey  Cheyne,  an  American 
boy  who  had  been  pampered  into  utter  worthlessness, 
and  who,  as  a  result  of  playing  with  and  reviling 
numerous  "bell-hops,"  had  acquired  the  education  of 
a  second-rate  hotel  clerk.  Bound  for  Europe  in  the 
company  of  a  foolishly  doting  mother,  he  invaded 
the  ship's  smoking  room,  where  his  presence  was  neither 
invited  nor  desired.  His  assumption  of  man's  ways 
led  him  to  accept  and  smoke  a  big,  black,  oily  cigar, 
and  to  hide  his  discomfort  from  curious  eyes  he  sought 
the  seclusion  of  the  vessel's  stern.  There  a  great  gray 
mother  wave  washed  him  overboard,  he  was  picked  up 
by  a  Portuguese  sailor,  taken  on  board  the  fishing  smack 
Just  Woke  Up  and  at  the  first  signs  of  insubordini. 
tion,  hit  over  the  nose  like  a  refractory  pony.  Then, 
seeing  a  light,  he  accepted  his  fate,  and  began  his  real 
education  as  a  member  of  the  Gloucester  fleet.  A 
very  different  Harvey  Cheyne  was  restored  a  few 
months  later  to  a  father  who  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  in  the  well  set-up,  startlingly  respectful 
youth  the  son  of  former  days  whose  chief  delight  had 
been  "calling  down  the  old  man."  Incidentally,  the 
mother  paid  the  price  by  months  of  deep  misery, 
but  in  the  end  the  result  was  well  worth  it. 

The  point  is  that  to-day,  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  Harvey  Cheynes  in  all  conditions 
of  life,   the   grim    business  of  war   is   playing  the 


part  of  that  great  gray  mother  wave.  We  all  of  us  have 
been  confronted  with  the  spectacle  that  surprised  and  pleased 
the  elder  Cheyne  after  his  race  across  the  continent  in  response 
to  the  telegram  from  the  son  supposedly  lost  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Clear  eyed,  straight  standing,  free 
swinging,  amazingly  polite,  they  jump  from  the  train  to  the 
home  town  platform  for  their  brief  furlough  from  the  camp. 
They  are  not  the  same  boys  at  all.    It  was  but  yesterday  that 
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The  British  may  be  less  demonstrative  than  the  French,  but  nevertheless  thousands  cheered  mightily  the 
first  American  troops  to  reach  Europe,  as  they  marched  through  London 
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they  were  shambling  about  the  streets  at  night,  the  loose  hps 
from  which  drooped  the  pendant  cigarette  indicative  of  mean 
thoughts  and  low  ambitions;  or  as  caddies,  overgrown  and  un- 
manageable, gathering  to  shoot  craps  in  the  hollow  back  or  the 
old  barn  just  to  the  right  of  the  eighth  tee.  The  mothers  did  not 
know;  but  we  knew  and  knowing,  we  can  appreciate  the  aston- 
ishing change. 

Vital  as  is  the  physical  and  moral  rebuilding,  it  is  a  little 
out  of  the  province  of  this  article.  Nor  is  it  with  the  direct 
education  that  the  soldier  is  receiving  that  this  paper  deals,  but 
rather  with  fhat  rubbing  of  elbows  with  the  world  that  is  molding 
Americans  of  the  future.  Now  they  are  at  the  impressionable 
age.  the  plastic  age.  A  few  weeks  suffice  to  change  not  only  modes 
of  thought,  but  shades  of  accent.  The  base  hospital  and  the 
camp  connected  with  it  are  approximately  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  town.    Halfway  between  is  the  country  club.    It  is 


"Dixie."  Twelve  weeks  at  a  Southern  training  camp,  and  un- 
consciously their  voices  had  taken  on  not  only  the  accent  but 
the  actual  tone  of  the  South.  It  was  but  a  step  in  the  swift  march 
of  intellectual  evolution.  Of  the  real  South  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  will  not  change  so  quickly,  but  who  in  the 
end  will  be  even  more  marvelously  transformed.  From  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  from  the  arid 
stretches  of  Arizona  they  were  called,  and,  knowing  not  why,  have 
answered.  These  are  the  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in 
the  crags  of  the  hills  or  in  the  lonely  valleys,  shut  away,  as  their 
forebears  had  been,  from  all  the  softening  and  broadening  in- 
fluences of  existence.  Many  of  them,  until  the  moment  of  actual 
call  came,  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  war  was  in  being. 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  Maine, 
the  Hindenburg  line,  were  so  many  meaningless  words.  The 
train  which  carried  them  to  the  camps  was  the  first  train  they 


One  of  the  inestimable  advantages  that  our  men  have  enjoyed,  both  here  and  in  France,  is  the  tutelage  of  ollicers  from  the  armies  of  our  Allies 


the  custom  of  the  homeward  bound  golfer,  driving  alone,  to  fill 
the  unoccupied  seats  of  his  car  with  overtaken  soldiers  traveling 
in  the  same  direction.  At  the  sight  of  the  figures  in  O.  D.  trudg- 
ing along  ahead  speed  is  automatically  slackened  and  the  brakes 
applied.  "I'm  going  within  a  block  of  the  station.  Please 
don't  step  on  the  hats  when  you  get  in." 

The  car  starts;  picks  up  speed.  A  few  words  pass  among  the 
men  in  the  tonneau,  and  the  driver  turns  with  a  smile. 

"And  what  part  of  the  South  do  you  boys  come  from?"  he 
asks. 

"The  South?    Why,  Ah'm  from  Indiana." 
"  Indiana's  mine,  too. " 

"Ah'm  from  Michigan,"  a  third  volunteers. 

"But  Ah  reckon  we  all  talk  that  way,"  explains  the  first. 
"We  have  been  two  months  at  Camp  Oglethorpe.  Ah  just  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  my  sister  was  here  to  see  me  last  Sunday 
and  she  said  she  couldn't  understand  me  at  all.  What  did  you 
say,  suh,  was  the  make  of  this  y'here  car?" 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  that  pose  which  stirs  so  many  New 
Yorkers  at  theatre  or  cabaret  to  wild  applause  at  the  strains  of 


had  ever  seen.  From  the  Cumberland  range  a  group  of  the 
soldiers  of  to-morrow  was  hurried  north  to  Camp  Devens.  The 
men  alighted  from  the  train  with  the  conviction,  which  was 
found  hard  to  shake,  that  they  were  already  in  France.  The 
first  night  a  raw  boned  mountaineer  was  discovered  peering 
stealthily  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  camp  library.  He 
explained:  "I  wuz  jest  a'huntin'  fer  that  thar  Kaiser;  I'll  git  him, 
1  will." 

"  The  fellow  who  knocks  New  York  has  never  been  anywhere 
before.  I've  got  that  guy  s  number.  What's  worrying  me  is 
not  the  war.  It's  how  I  am  ever  going  to  settle  down  in  Mechan- 
icsville  again  after  it  is  over."  It  was  a  Navy  boy,  just  turned 
twenty,  who  said  that,  between  shots  across  the  pool  table  at 
the  Service  Club  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  I  hirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York — incidentally,  the  first  organization  of 
the  kind  started  in  the  United  States.  He  went  on  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  existence  from  which  he  had  been  called.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  disloyalty  to  the  home;  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  him;  but  the  new  contact  with  the  world  had  brought  his 
ambitious  spirit  to  a  realization  of  the  gray  monotony  of  existence 
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A  sergeant  and  his  (fun  crew  taking  a  few  minutes  of  well-earned  rest.    Their  gun  commanded 
an  important  section  held  by  the  2fSth  Division  in  France 

"back  there."  "I  hate  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
Von  Tirpitz,  and  the  rest  of  the  Potsdam  crowd,  all  right,  "he 
said;  "I  want  to  help  smear  them  all  over  the  lot.  But  I  owe 
them  something,  too.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  them  I'd  never  have 
had  those  six  trips  across  the  water  and  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
London  and  Paris.  I  suppose  I'd  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way 
until  I  had  bunches  of  spinach  on  my  chin." 

There  is  that  aspect  of  the  case,  the  possibility  of  future  dis- 
content, but  it  need  not  cause  any  serious  disquietude. 

In  the  work  of  making  him  into  a  cosmopolitan  the  Service 
Clubs  and  the  women  who  are  cooperating  with  them  are  doing 
more  than  their  share.  In  the  clubs  are  to  be  found  not  only 
wearers  of  the  O.  D.  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  but  also 
occasional  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Australians,  and  Canadians. 
The  blue  typed  card  that  is  thrust  into  the  hand  of  the  soldier 
descending  from  his  train  at  the  Grand  Central  or  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  reads:  "Dancing  every  evening  except  Sunday: 
Dancing  lessons  Wednesday  evenings:  French-English  and  Eng- 
lish-French lessons  every  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday." 
Also  is  conveyed  the  information  that  the  canteen  is  open  until 
ten  o'clock,  that  the  club  offers  "  Pool  room,  library,  reading, 
writing,  and  lounging  rooms;  after  October  1st  tea  will  be 
served  every  afternoon  from  four  to  six,  and  that  any  man  wish- 
ing to  devote  time  to  relaxation  or  study  will  find  in  the  club 
quiet  and  restful  surroundings.  All  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
welcome." 

Judging  from  an  impression  of  one  of  the  French  lessons  of 
an  evening  at  the  New  York  Service  Club,  the  French  of  the 
cosmopolitan  American  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  quite  adequate 
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An  Army  canteen  in  full  operation.    The  canteen  is  the  first  tent  to  be  pitched  when  the  men 

are  on  hike 
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Infantry  of  an  American  division  lined  up  for  their  first  meal  outside  of  the  trenches  after 
holding  the  line  there  for  twenty  days » 


to  the  pleasant  task  of  personally  conducting,  after  the  war, 
proud  relatives  through  the  scenes  of  his  martial  exploits.  But 
rigid  adherence  to  the  truth  compels  the  additional  comment 
that,  grammatically,  it  will  hardly  be  of  a  kind  to  cause  Cha- 
teaubriand to  turn  in  his  grave  with  envy. 

Someone  somewhere  said:  "Show  me  what  a  man  reads  and 
I  will  come  pretty  close  to  telling  you  what  manner  of  man  he 
is."  Of  the  2,000  volumes  on  the  shelves  and  tables  of  that 
New  York  Service  Club  the  one  most  perceptibly  thumbed  and 
the  most  frequently  called  for  was — and  the  reader  is  challenged 
to  ten  thousand  guesses — "The  Digressions  of  Elihu  Vedder." 
It  has  been  held  that  we  are  only  half-heartedly  a  verse  loving 
nation.  But  the  taste  of  the  boys  in  olive  drab  or  in  the  baggy 
blue  trousers  contradicts  that  theory.  They  want  poetry; 
they  demand  poetry;  apparently  reveling  in  the  metrical  roman- 
ticism of  Byron,  the  swing  of  Kipling  and  of  Robert  W.  Service. 
Those  are  the  favorites.  Don't  send  the  soldiers  war  books,  we 
were  told  some  time  ago.  They  don't  want  them.  That  may 
have  been  so  at  the  time,  but  it  is  not  true  now.  No  volume, 
no  magazine  article  dealing  with  a  phase  of  the  great  struggle, 
is  allowed  to  remain  long  neglected.  Above  all,  the  call  is  for 
those  books  that  add  to  narrative  practical  instruction  about 
any  branch  of  the  service.  In  the  preference  in  the  matter  of 
fiction  there  is  a  homely,  old-time  flavor.  Two  sets  of  the  works 
of  Dickens  have  been  found  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  all.  And  best  liked  among  the  novels  of  Boz  is  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities" — a  fact  which  may  have  a  particular  signifi- 
cance. 

That  is  the  story  told  by  the  library  and  reading  room.  The 
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books  and  magazines  carried  away  to  the  bedrooms  of  the  men 
living  in  the  club  indicated  an  even  higher  literary  curiosity. 
Four  issues  of  L' Illustration  of  Paris  were  on  the  table  by  the 
bedside  of  a  young  sailor  from  Kentucky.  Stacked  up  on  a  bureau 
in  another  room  were  "Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,"  "The 
Essays  of  Elia,"  "The  Roundabout  Papers,"  and  part  of  a  torn 
paper  volume  containing  the  batting  averages  of  the  major 
leagues  for  the  season  of  1917.  That  boy  was  catholic  in  his 
tastes.    Incidentally,  he  is  a  very  clever  cartoonist. 

With  an  air  that  was  meant  to  be  graciously  condescending 
the  feminine  visitor  presented  the  young  man  in  O.  D.  with 
a  much  scarred  record.  "It  will  be  nice  for  you  to  play,"  she  said. 
"It  is  'Who  Paid  the  Rent  for  Mrs.  Rip  Van  Winkle?'"  Gravely 
0.  D.  thanked  her.  But  when  she  was  gone  he  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  began  playing  Chopin. 

That  evening,  for  entertainment  he  went,  not  to  the  movies, 
but  to  the  French  Theatre,  where  a  comedy  by  Moliere  was 
being  performed.  To  enlist  he  broke  from  his  junior  year  at 
Princeton.  Music  of  the  type  of  "Who  Paid  the  Rent  for  Mrs. 
Rip  Van  Winkle?"  was  good  fun  when  on  tour  with  the  University 
Glee  Club,  but  personal  preference  called  for  something  better. 

Look  at  the  service  flags  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  and 
of  the  alumni  clubs 
that  fly  their  colors, 
and  you  will  realize 
the  tens  of  thousands 
of  those  to  whom  the 
world  holds  out  its 
brightest  promise  ser- 
ving in  the  citizen 
army  of  the  Republic. 

Nor,  at  that,  is 
it  the  preliminary 
education  that  is  al- 
ways counting  most. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder 
our  equivalent  of  the 
"Duke's  son,  cook's 
son,  son  of  a  Lam- 
beth publican,  son  of 
a  belted  Earl"  of 
the  poem  are  march- 
ing to  the  front,  and 
often  it  is  the  cook's 
son  who  is  seeing 
most  and  acquiring 
most.  About  the 
round  table  of  a  cer- 
tain New  York  club 
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Probably  herding  sheep  did  not  figure  largely  in  I  his  soldier's  mental  picture  of  service  in  France;  but  it's  all  part  of  the  game, 

and  the  boys  Lake  kindly  to  innovations  of  any  sort 


where  writers,  painter  men,  actors,  and  their  like  foregather, 
half  a  dozen  members  were  seated.  One  of  them  drew  from 
his  pocket  and  read  aloud  the  letter  that  "Mac,"  the  genial, 
gray  haired,  ruddv  faced  captain  of  the  hall  boys,  had  just 
received  from  Ralph  overseas. 

With  a  start  we  realized  that  Ralph  was  gone.  It  seemed  but 
yesterday  that,  white  jacketed  and  attentive,  he  was  standing 
behind  the  chairs,  and  now  he  was  over  there,  playing  his  part. 
Listening  to  the  reading  we  caught  the  very  flavor  of  the  life, 
we  saw  the  makeshift  theatre  behind  the  trenches  and  the  players 
treading  the  makeshift  stage;  we  heard,  as  Ralph  had  heard,  the 
voices  ringing  "For  They're  Hanging  Danny  Deever  in  the 
Morning."  The  reading  of  the  letter  was  finished.  "Let  me 
read  you  a  letter  I  have  just  had,"  said  a  man  at  the  table.  It 
was  as  colorless  as  the  first  had  been  vivid.  "Not  like  Ralph's 
letter,  is  it?"  We  agreed  that  it  was  not.  The  owner  returned 
it  to  his  pocket.  "The  man  who  wrote  it  was  an  honor  man  at 
Harvard." 

Whether  you  see  him,  guide  book  in  hand,  before  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  or  riding  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  top  of  a  bus, 
or  standing  before  a  picture  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
or  curled  up  in  a  chair  at  the  Service  Club  reading  "David  Copper- 
field,"  or  at  the  fire- 
side of  your  own 
home,  remember,  for 
the  bright  side,  that 
if  he  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  busi- 
ness of  fighting,  he 
is  also,  directly  and 
indirectly,  getting  an 
education  while  he 
fights.  When  the 
battle  flags  are  furled, 
and  the  order  "  Dis- 
missed "  comes,  there 
will  be  many  a  gap 
in  the  ranks.  But 
those  who  have 
shared  in  the  Great 
Adventure,  and  sur- 
vived, will  have 
found  life  worth  liv- 
ing. Made  over 
into  cosmopolitans, 
they  will  be  better 
builders  of  the 
future  of  the  peace- 
assured  Republic. 
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military  police  in  Paris.   If  this  body  represents  the  whole  of  the  force  required  to  keep  order  among  the  men  on  leave,  it  speaks  well  for  their  behavior 


HOW  the  BOYS  PLAY 
in  FRANCE 

By  EDWARD   FRANK  ALLEN 

Author  of  "Keeping  Our  Fighters  Fit" 


f]T  THE  initial  performance  given  at  one  of  the 
Liberty  Theatres  in  an  American  cantonment, 
Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  said  in  his 
introductory  speech:  "Just  as  surely  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bow  to  be  unstrung'  when  it 
is  not  in  use,  so  must  the  fighters  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relax  after  the  tension  of  military  train- 
ing.'" That  was  before  a  steady  stream  of  American  troops  had  begun 
to  pour  into  France,  before  the  Yanks  had  begun  to  make  dents 
in  the  Boche  line.  But  if  men  need  antidotes  for  their  keyed-up 
condition  in  their  home  camps,  how  much  more  necessary  is 
relaxation  after  tense,  weary  days  in  the  trenches,  or  during  the 
weeks  behind  the  firing  line  when  at  any  minute  one  may  be  called 
to  the  front.  It  would  seem  to  the  people  at  home  that  a  bow- 
string ready  for  the  arrow  were  a  flabby  affair  compared  with  the 
taut  nerves  of  the  soldiers  in 
France.  Add  to  this  condition, 
homesickness  and  the  depression 
that  comes  while  waiting  around 
for  something  to  happen,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  United 
States  Government  considers  it 
necessary  that  our  fighting  men 
should  have  as  much  whole- 
some amusement  as  possible. 

Uncle  Sam,  in  fact,  has  taught 
his  soldiers  how  to  play. 
Through  the  War  Department 
Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  he  has  not  only  pro- 
vided a  host  of  different  kinds  of 
entertainment,  but  he  has  seen 
to  it  that  these  men  are  trained 
to  amuse  themselves  so  that 
when  they  arrive  in  France 
they  will  have  the  will  to  play 
and  the  needful  resourcefulness 
as  well.  These  attributes  have 
already  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  valuable  contributors  to 
the  morale  of  the  American 
troops  abroad.  Baseball — great- 
est of  all  games — is  keeping  our 
men  physically  fit  and  mentally 
keen;  boxing  is  keeping  alive 


Boxing  is  a  popular  amusement  with  the  fighting  man.   Georges  Carpentier  (seated),  heavy- 
weight champion  of  France  in  a  bout  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet  in  France 
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the  spirit  of  manly  competition  and  good  sportsmanship;  and  the 
scores  of  "just  fun"  games  that  the  soldiers  play  have  brought 
laughter  into  France. 

Athletics  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  making  of  our  Army 
and  it  is  equally  important  as  a  diversion  with  the  men  at  the  front. 
Baseball  may  be  non-essential  as  an  industry  but  as  a  recreation 
for  American  soldiers  it  is  a  necessity.  A  threatened  famine  in 
baseball  bats  among  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  not  along  ago 
caused  nearly  as  much  consternation  as  a  general  retreat.  Any 
right-minded  person  would  naturally  suppose  that  after  carrying 
nine  pounds  or  so  of  gun  and  nearly  ninety  pounds  of  other  impedi- 
menta, the  average  soldier  wouldn't  worry  about  a  shortage  in 
athletic  equipment.  But  the  average  soldier  did  worry,  and  so 
did  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  who  had  charge  of  supplying  them. 
Hurry  calls  for  bats  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  the  ships 

on  which  they  were  sent  seemed 
to  be  a  special  target  for  Hun 
torpedoes,  and  they  did  not 
arrive.  This  was  carrying  fright- 
fulness  too  far.  The  supply  of 
bats  was  fast  dwindling.  At 
last  a  French  wood-working  fac- 
tory was  approached  with  a 
proposition  whereby  they  were 
to  turn  out  bats  for  American 
soldiers  according  to  a  model 
supplied.  Could  they  do  it? 
Mais  out,  certainement — but 
yes,  they  could. 

The  first  ones  delivered  would 
have  made  sturdy  legs  for  a 
grand  piano,  but  as  far  as  using 
them  for  anything  less  delicate 
than  driving  the  Allied  idea  in- 
to the  German  head — -mon  Dieu, 
ce  netait  pas  possible.  After 
two  or  three  attempts,  however, 
the  Frenchmen  produced  a  bat 
that  for  shape,  weight,  and  bal- 
ance was  what  the  Yanks  called 
"good  enough,"  which  is  far 
from  grudging  praise  when  they 
are  considering  baseball  equip- 
ment. So  the  calamity  was 
averted    and    German  kultur 
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again  took  the  count.  So  generally  is  baseball 
played  in  France  to-day,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
American  soldiers,  that  even  the  small  boys  turn  to  it 
from  their  war  games  and  are  beginning  to  become 
proficient.  Is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  one  day 
there  will  be  international  leagues  in  which  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented? If  this  should  come  to  pass  it  would 
doubtless  bring  a  "world's  series"  in  fact  as  well  as 
name.  Certainly  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.-  "Play  ball"  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  language  of  the  Cubans,  and  the  game,  having 
been  auspiciously  introduced  into  France  and  Eng- 
land, is  already  beginning  to  have  a  vogue.  The 
prospects  are  cheering  to  the  fans  at  any  rate. 

Every  Sunday  now  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  at 
Colombes,  the  great  park  of  the  Racing  Club  of 
France,  there  are  several  thousand  natives  who 
gather  to  see  our  men  play  the  game.  No  skilful 
reporter  has  yet  been  able  to  convey  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  games  with  any  exactness  because 
the  French  vocabulary,  as  yet,  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  express  baseball  emotions.  In  time,  however, 
the  language  may  develop  to  the  point  where  it  will 


Photograph  from  National  War  Work  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
"Three  balls,  two  strikes,  two  down,  and  bases  full,"  at  one  of  the  regularly  scheduled  ball  names  played  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  well  within  sound  of  the  guns  at  the  front.    French  chasseurs 
(Blue  Devils),  who  have  been  instructing  American  troops  in  methods  of  modern  warfare,  may  be  identified  among  the  spectators  by  their  distinctive  headgear 


French  Official 

Soldiers  on  furlough  at  Aix-les-Bains,  where  many  of  them  go  under  protest— and  leave  the  same  way 


be  possible  to  speak  to  the  umpire  in  terms  other 
than  those  of  endearing  politeness,  to  encourage 
a  base  runner  without  committing  assault  on  one's 
neighbors  on  the  bleachers,  and  to  comment  suc- 
cinctly on  general  matters  pertaining  to  the 
game. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
who  was  coaching  two  teams  of  poilus.  The 
batter,  a  husky  son  of  Picardy,  swung  his  bat 
vigorously  and  knocked  the  ball  in  a  red-hot  liner 
straight  for  the  pitcher.  The  latter  protected 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  the  ball  struck  him 
with  a  soggy  thud  in  the  chest.  He  gazed  at 
his  assailant  with  surprise  and  reproach.  Where- 
upon the  batter,  instead  of  making  a  dash  for 
first  base,  ran  to  the  pitcher,  embraced  him,  and 
apologized  for  hitting  him. 

lhis  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the 
question  of  Sunday  baseball  in  France.  There  is 
not  much  question  about  it  anyway.  Nearly 
everybody  is  glad  that  they  have  it,  and  among 
those  who  umpire  the  games  are  men  who 
have  been  ministers  in  the  United  States.  Hap- 
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French  Official  ■ 

Ping  pong  has  come  to  life  again  in  Aix-les -Bains— a  game  in  progress  at  the  famous  Grand  Cercle 


piness  is  no  longer  ungodly  on  Sunday,  and  morality 
is  considered  a  seven-day-a-week  obligation. 

It  has  been  a  tremendous  task  to  see  to  it  that 
every  American  soldier  in  France  has  the  where- 
withal with  which  to  play  when  he  has  the  time. 
The  greater  part  of  this  has  devolved  on  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  it  has  been  splendidly  performed.  The 
extent  to  which  athletic  recreation  is  practised  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  order  for  equipment  that 
was  recently  given  by  the  Y  for  delivery  in  France 
by  early  spring:  180,000  league  baseballs,  43,200 
regulation  baseball  bats,  43,200  indoor  ball  bats, 
18,000  fielders'  gloves,  2,700  catchers'  masks,  4,500 
catchers'  mitts,  4,500  protectors,  900  medicine 
balls,  14,400  soccer  balls,  5,400  volley  balls,  3,600 
volley  ball  nets,  37,000  indoor  baseballs,  7,200. 
basket  balls,  10,800  Rugby  footballs  with  extra, 
bladders,  and  3,600  sets  of  boxing  gloves  of  four 
gloves  each. 

This  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  sort  of  amusement 
that  appeals  to  our  fighting  men.  Men  just  out  of 
the  trenches,  worn  by  responsibility  and  fatigue, 
turn  to  baseball,  quoits,  wrestling,  or  boxing.  Men 
billeted  in  dead  French  villages  where  the  amuse- 
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Start  of  a  hundred  yard  dash  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  athletic  meet  in  France.  Athletics  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  making  of  our  army,  and  it  is  equally  important  as  a  diversion  at  the  front, 

where  it  is  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  that  America  has  produced 
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Members  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  theatrical  corps  in  France  giving  an  open  air  performance  directly  behind  the  lines  for  the 

members  of  a  machine  gun  battalion 


ments  must  be  of  their  own  making  almost  in- 
stinctively go  in  for  athletic  diversions.  Ennui 
is  as  insidious  as  German  propaganda,  but  it  can 
be  met  by  preparedness — it  can  be  laid  low  with 
plenty  of  baseball  bats,  boxing  gloves,  and  weapons 
of  that  ilk. 

Athletic  recreation  in  France  is  anything  but 
haphazard,  for  it  is  under  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  leaders  that  America  has 
produced.  Such  famous  athletes  as  Dave  Fultz, 
Fred  Jacklitch,  Bill  Clarke,  Frank  Quinby  of 
Yale,  Jack  Magee  of  Bowdoin,  Ellery  Huntington 
of  Colgate,  Piatt  Adams,  the  Olympic  champion, 
Swift  Tarbell  of  Princeton,  and  Fred  Haskell  of 
Princeton  have  gone  over  as  Y  secretaries  to  di- 
rect this  work.  A  recent  report  is  that  Tom 
Sharkey,  the  former  terror  of  the  squared  ring, 
has  volunteered  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  direc- 
tor. Already  there  are  a  number  of  well  known 
pugilists  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  War 
Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities to  teach  the  soldiers  in  the  cantonments 
the  manly  art  of  being  offensive  to  Germans. 
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Photograph  from  National  War  Work  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
At  Aix-les-Bains  the  Duke  de  Vendome  extended  the  hospitality  of  his  home.  Hotel  Splendide.  to  150  soldiers  on  leave  and  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   The  girl  in  Savoyarde  costume  is  Mile. 

Francon;  second  on  her  left  is  Princess  Genevieve,  daughter  of  the  Duke 


Benny  Leonard,  Willie  Ritchie,  and  others  teach  the  men  in  per- 
son, and  the  War  Department  further  has  the  benefit  of  advice 
from  scientists  like  Mike  Donovan,  James  J.  Corbett,  and  Kid 
McCoy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  American 
soldiers  have  no  other  amusements  than  slugging  a  horsehide 
sphere  around  the  post-linear  terrain,  beating  each  other  up  with 
boxing  gloves,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  men  seek  out  a  quiet 
spot  with  a  book  that  has  been  provided  by  the  American  Library 
Association.  Perhaps  it  is  a  book  that  you  yourself  donated  when 
that  organization  made  its  drive  for  reading  matter.  Others 
frequent  the  canteens  of  the  Y,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  or  the 
Salvation  Army  with  their  good  eats  and  good  fellowship. 

Then  there  are  theatrical  performances  and  movies.  The  best 
talent  and  the  latest  films. have  made  the  "trench  circuit"  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  along  with  the  great  Allied  drive  in 
August.  Theatrical  troupes  get  as  near  the  front  as  the  third- 
line  trenches;  single  performers  go  even  nearer.  Men  covered 
with  the  grime  of  war,  unspeakably  bored  with  the  monotony  of 
it,  nerves  ragged  with  incessant  strain,  are  treated  to  the  one 
thing  that  they  desire  most — relaxation. 

Patriotic  actors,  actresses,  and  singers  have 
given  their  services  under  the  direction  of  K.  H. 
Sothern  and  Winthrop  Ames.  In  the  battle  area 
they  are  appearing  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  but  at 
some  distance  behind  the  lines  they  play  in  reg- 
ular theatres,  and  out  of  doors  where  the  con- 
ditions are  suitable.  At  Sanmur,  tor  instance, 
there  is  a  beautiful  chateau  behind  which  is  a 
natural  amphitheatre  lighted  with  strings  of 
incandescent  lights,  and  here  every  evening  a 
concert  is  given  while  the  soldiers  stroll  about 
the  grounds  or  lie  on  the  grass  and  drink  in 
the  music.  Other  performances  are  given  in  train 
sheds,  temporary  wooden  buildings,  anywhere 
that  is  at  all  possible  and  an  audience  can  be 
gathered.  They  are  occasionally  attended  with 
difficulties,  too. 

Frank  Bradley,  the  leading  comedian  with  a 
trench  circuit  vaudeville  troupe  kept  on  one 
evening  in  spite  of  all.  "Last  night,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "we  played  to  a  regiment  of  dock 
guards,  and  halfway  through  the  programme  the 
fire  brigade  arrived.  Then  an  engine  and  twenty- 
five  trucks  swung  merrily  past  the  large  windows 
at  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
the  audience  left  for  fire  duty.    It  is  a  curious  ex- 


perience to  have  a  terrific  bombardment  begin  apparently  only  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  to  starboard  of  the  barn  in  which  you  are 
doing  a  stunt.  You  are  likely  to  time  your  'gag'  a  little  too  quickly 
at  that  moment,  especially  as  you  see  500  pairs  of  eyes  turned 
toward  the  door.  Then  when  you  learn  after  the  show  that  it 
was  only  a  practice  attack  you  feel  peeved  that  they  killed  your 
laughs  with  their  guns. 

"Three  nights  ago  we  played  in  a  tent.  Shortly  after  the  show 
started,  an  awful  clatter  began  and  the  secretary  shouted,  'Louder! 
the  steam  shovel  is  at  it  again.'  On  another  occasion  we  were 
playing  to  an  audience  of  1,200.  When  the  piano  arrived  it  was 
so  hopeless  that  we  decided  to  do  without  it.  Then,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  electric  lights  went  out,  and  the  show  had  to 
be  carried  on  with  candles  and  electric  torches." 

Elsie  Janis  is  probably  the  most  popular  player  who  has  carried 
cheer  to  the  soldiers  in  France,  for  not  only  does  she  stand  alone 
in  her  line  of  work,  but  that  line  is  exactly  what  appeals  most  to 
the  fighting  men.  But  it  is  something  more  than  mimicry  that 
makes  these  fighters  warm  up  to  an  eVitertainer.  "Say,  kid," 
said  one  man  when  he  met  her  after  a  performance,  "d'you  know 
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the  time  he  is  picked  up  on  the  field  and  the  time  when  he  reaches 
a  field  hospital.  In  numerous  cases  operations  on  the  spot  would 
save  lives,  particularly  the  lives  of  men  suffering  from  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  rupture  of  the  viscera,  and  the  like. 
The  ordeal  of  being  moved  over  shell-pitted  ground,  back  to  the 
field  hospitals  which  are  likely  to  be  far  in  the  rear  when  an 
American  force  is  advancing,  is  frequently  fatal  to  such  cases; 
whereas  immediate  attention  might  often  save  them. 

So  the  medical  department  has  equipped  this  mobile  hospital 
which  can  be  moved  with  the  troops  during  an  advance.  Inci- 
dentally these  motorized  operating  rooms  are  attended  not  only 
by  expert  surgeons  but  by  some  of  the  best  women  nurses  with 
our  forces  in  France.  These  nurses,  recruited  in  large  part  for 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  thus  frequently 
come  under  the  actual  fire  of  the  enemy;  and  they  are  the  first 
women  whose  duties  have  carried  them  upon  the  battlefield 
itself  since  the  war  on  the  west  front  settled  down  to  its  present 
type. 

Thus  we  can  see  the  scope  of  the  medical  attention  which  the 
wounded  American  soldier  receives.  Once  in  our  wars  a 
wounded  man  lay  on  the  field  sometimes  for  hours  before  he 
was  picked  up  and  taken  where  he  could  receive  surgical  at- 
tention. Nowadays  a  mobile  hospital  comes  as  close  as  possible 
to  him  where  he  has  been  wounded,  bringing  all  the  skill  and 
modern  life-saving  equipment  that  he  could  find  in  such  a  civilian 
institution  as  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  wound  cripples  him  permanently,  the  Government 
does  not  let  go  of  him,  but  gives  him  the  treatment  that  a  rich 
father  might  secure  for  his  only  son,  until  he  is  ready  to  take  his 
place  once  more  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  any  extended  description 
of  the  wonderful  facilities  for  maintaining  the  health  and  strength 


of  our  armies  at  home  and  abroad.  As  the  Army  has  expanded 
in  size,  the  medical  department's  plant  has  kept  pace  with  it. 
Within  the  United  States  alone  the  new  Army  hospitals  can  now 
accommodate  100,000  patients  at  once.  While  our  expeditionary 
troops  have  been  reaching  France  at  the  rate  of  tens  of  thousands 
every  week,  American  hospital  accommodations  in  P  rance  for  the 
inevitable  casualties  have  grown  apace.  Some  of  the  largest 
military  hospitals  in  the  world  are  now  being  maintained  by  the 
American  Army  in  France,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  and  of 
hospital  equipment  over  there  to  meet  every  need. 

Although  the  American  surgeons  who  have  come  together 
to  form  the  great  medical  department  of  the  American  Army 
have  worked  out  the  most  humanitarian  system  of  caring  for 
wounded  soldiers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  yet  its  prime  purpose  is 
not  humanitarian  but  the  colder  one  of  restoring  soldiers  so  that 
they  can  fight  once  more.  The  work  in  this  respect  has  already 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  Our  few  months  of  fighting 
fiave  shown  us  that  of  all  the  wounded  men  picked  up  by  the 
stretcher  bearers  and  taken  back  to  the  evacuation  and  base 
hospitals,  between  80  and  go  per  cent,  are  restored  to  the  ranks' 
as  effectives. 

A  severely  injured  soldier,  after  proper  care  at  the  evacuation 
hospital  near  the  point  where  he  was  struck  down,  is  eventually 
taken  to  one  of  the  great  base  hospitals  in  the  rear  of  the  actual 
fighting.  There  his  condition  is  carefully  diagnosed  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  doctors  and  surgeons  that  we  have.  If  the 
medical  men  decide  that  he  can  be  returned  to  the  fighting  line 
within  a  period  of  six  months  he  is  kept  in  France,  eventually 
to  pass  his  period  of  convalescence  in  some  pleasant  region  far 
from  the  tumult  of  war.  But  if  his  case  requires  longer  than 
six  months'  treatment,  even  though  the  surgeons  are  con- 
vinced that  full  strength  and  effectiveness  will  be  his  once  more, 
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No  symptoms  of  despair  here.    Dr.  Blake's  hospital  in  Paris,  known  as  A.  R.  C.  Military  Hospital  No.  2,  which  is  administered  and  attended  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
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All  white  is  the  dress  uniform  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse  in 
foreign  service,  where  the  wearing  of  white,  for  laundry 
reasons,  has  to  be  a  luxury 


Wounded  American  soldiers  in  a  portable  tent  hospital  near  the  front  in  France,  supplied  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
turned  over  to  the  Army  medical  corps.  This  600-bed  hospital,  with  doors,  windows,  and  double  canvas  walls,  was  completed 
withm  twenty-live  days  alter  the  Army  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful 


it's  blighty  for  him;  and  one  day  he  will  raise  his  head  from  a 
stretcher  on  the  deck  of  a  transport  and  see  the  receiving 
hospital  at  Ellis  Island  or  at  Newport  News. 

All  of  the  American  wounded  sent  back  to  the  United  States 
come  in  through  these  two  ports.  At  Newport  News  and  at 
New  York  there  are  enormous  receiving  and  clearing  hospitals — 
several  of  them,  such  as  at  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  and  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  and  the  Greenhut  Building,  at  New  York. 

In  the  clearing  hospitals  the  wounded  cases  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  type.  Meanwhile  the  great  general  hospitals  which  the 
Government  has  built  and  is  still  building,  principally  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  are  beginning  to  specialize  in  various  sorts  of 
cases.  The  general  hospital  near  Baltimore,  for  instance,  at 
Roland  Park,  Md.,  is  specializing  on  cases  of  blindness;  another 
will  develop  a  staff  of  experts  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  cases; 
still  a  third  will  devote  its  principal  energies  to  the  treatment  of 
men  who  have  lost  legs  and  arms;  and  so  on. 

While  these  general  hospitals  thus  far  are  principally  in  the 
East,  the  Government  is  building 
them  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  expectation  being  even- 
tually to  send  a  wounded  soldier  for 
treatment  to  the  general  hospital 
located  in  the  part  of  the  country 
whence  he  came.  But  it  will  be  a 
year  yet  before  the  general  hospital 
system  will  be  that  complete. 

\\  hen  a  man, though  severely  mu- 
tilated, nevertheless  has  a  chance, 
with  the  aid  of  modern  surgery  and 
therapy,  to  recover  full  physical 
effectiveness,  his  treatment  is  a  sim- 
pler problem  than  that  of  the  man 
who  is  permanently  crippled;  for  the 
former  enlists  hope  as  one  of  his 
doctors,  while  the  latter  is  apt  to 
be  sunk  in  despair.  Therefore,  the 
treatment  of  the  crippled  soldier 
becomes  to  some  extent  a  matter 
for  the  psychologist.  At  the  begin- 
ning we  were  content  not  to  touch 
the  psychological  question  until  the 
wounded  were  received  on  this  side 


of  the  Atlantic,  but  experience  has  shown  the  medical  authorities 
that  they  cannot  be  too  soon  upon  the  scene  to  get  hold  of  the 
despondent  man  and  restore  him  to  hope  and  sanity. 

Accordingly,  the  medical  department  now  sends  its  advance 
messengers  of  hope — they  are  called  "reconstruction  aides"  — 
to  France  to  meet  the  crippled  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  there 
almost  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  they  are  not  whole  men  any 
more,  to  begin  the  chcering-up  process  before  despair,  which  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  this  delicate  therapy,  can  seize  upon  its  victim. 
Before  the  armless  or  legless  or  blinded  soldier  has  had  a  chance 
to  brood  upon  his  infirmities  and  plumb  the  darkness  of  the  future, 
these  reconstruction  aides  begin  implanting  their  subtle  suggestions 
of  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

I  he  British  army  well  knows  how  deep  is  the  despair  of  the 
cripple  newly  arrived  from  the  hospitals  in  France.  More  than 
once  the  British  reconstruction  service  has  failed  because  it  could 
not  break  through  this  armor  of  hopelessness  which  the  crippled 
Tommy   built  around  himself.    The  English  Government  had 


A  stretcher  for  wounded,  with  motor  ambulance  in  background,  and  at  left  wagon  for  carrying  the  dead 
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Recovering  from  shell  shock.  To  help  such  cases  the  Red  Cross  provided  at  this  hospital,  this  sunshine  room,  where  there  is 
absolute  quiet,  harmonious  coloring,  and  cheerfulness,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  nervous  results  and  mental 
depression  following  shell  shock 


Outdoor  Red  Cross  uniform.  Army  and  Navy  nurses 
wear  the  same  uniform  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  caduceus  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  anchor  replacing  the  Red  Cross  pin 


extraordinary  success  in  allaying  the  melancholy  of  some  of  these 
men  by  sending  them  to  industrial  homes  for  crippled  children, 
there  to  receive  their  reeducation.  Children  are  not  usually 
long  cast  down  even  by  severe  physical  injury;  and  the  sight  of 
these  armless  and  legless  English  youngsters  cheerfully  learning 
trades  and  planning  to  live  normal  lives  often  was  just  the  jolt 
and  the  encouragement  that  the  wounded  Tommy  needed. 

The  treatment  of  crippled  American  soldiers  in  this  country 
follows  along  several  lines  and  engages  the  attention  of  several 
distinct  sorts  of  specialists.  One  of  the  first  essentials  is  to 
interest  the  patient  in  some  kind  of  work,  no  matter  how  trivial 
it  may  seem  to  be.  This  is  known  as  the  occupational  therapy. 
Before  the  men  can  get  out  of  bed  or  be  moved  in  wheel  chairs, 
they  are  taught  to  keep  busy  while  lying  on  their  backs,  either 
with  knitting,  embroidery,  or  some  other  light  but  interesting 
task.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  largely  to  keep  their  minds  off 
their  own  condition. 

Recovery  continues  with  the  aid  of  the  various  devices  of 


One  of  the  sturdy  ambulances  of  the  American  Ambulance  Unit  which  have  alforded  comfort  to  French  wounded 


physiotherapy — baths,  massage,  and  heat  and  electrical  treat- 
ments. The  functions  of  shocked  and  paralyzed  muscles  are 
gradually  restored  and  the  man  is  built  up  physically  to  be  able 
to  wear  the  artificial  leg  or  arm  that  the  Government  will  presently 
provide  for  him. 

When  the  soldier  is  at  last  able  to  get  around,  his  vocational 
training  begins.  If  possible,  he  is  reeducated  along  some  lineof  work 
similar  to  that  which  he  was  doing  when  he  entered  the  Army. 
If  he  was  a  carpenter  he  might  be  taught  to  read  and  understand 
building  plans,  and  if  he  shows  the  aptitude,  he  may  eventually 
become  a  contracting  carpenter  directing  the  efforts  of  ablebodied 
artisans. 

Meanwhile  his  case  is  under  consideration  by  the  educational 
officers  of  the  Government.  With  their  practical  tests  they  de- 
termine if  he  is  fitted  for  the  trade  that  he  selects  to  learn;  and 
they  follow  and  measure  his  progress  as  his  training  goes  ahead. 

The  success  of  the  whole  plan  depends  upon  the  team  play 
and  cooperation  of  surgeons,  psychologists,  and  educators.  The 

medical  department  does  not  intend 
todischargeanycrippled soldier  from 
the  service  until  he  is  self-sufficient 
and  self-supporting,  or  in  such  con- 
dition that  he  can  be  discharged  to 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
Of  course,  this  ambition  cannot  al- 
ways be  realized,  but  the  beginnings 
show  that  for  no  other  work  in  the 
present  war  will  our  medical  depart- 
ment be  remembered  longer  or  more 
gratefully  than  for  its  effort  to  turn 
physical  wrecks  from  the  battlefield 
into  men  again. 

Not  long  ago  there  returned  to 
this  country  a  wounded  American 
soldier  who  had  lost  not  only  all  of 
his  left  arm  but  much  of  the  left 
shoulder  itself.  This  man  had  been 
in  civilian  life  an  expert  stenogra- 
pher, and  apparently  his  days  of 
usefulness  in  this  calling  were  at  an 
end;  yet  he  arrived  hopefully  and 
cheerfully  and  has  never  lost  his 
assurance  that  he  is  to  do  a  man's 
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Solid  comfort  in  the  sun  parlor  of  a  Red  Cross  convalescent  house 


work  in  the  world.  To-day  he  is  in  one  of  the  reconstruction 
hospitals  learning  to  follow  his  old  profession  despite  the  handicap 
of  the  loss  of  an  arm  and  despite  the  fact,  too,  that  it  is  douhtful 
if  an  artificial  arm  can  be  made  for  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  medical  officers  assigned  to  reconstruction  work  from  the 
first,  and  they  promised  to  see  him  through  to  success.  The 
hospital  experts  have  built  a  shoulder  device  of  wood  for  him 
and  this  is  attached  by  wire  to  the  shift  keys  of  a  typewriter. 
By  twisting  his  body  slightly  he  is  now  able  to  manipulate  the 


shift  mechanism  and  his  right  hand 
alone  is  becoming  marvelously  efficient 
over  the  entire  keyboard. 

At  this  same  hospital  a  one-armed 
veteran  has  already  learned  to  operate 
an  automobile  proficiently,  and  finds 
himself  back  in  active,  though  limited, 
Army  service  as  a  chauffeur  for  the 
hospital. 

When  the  medical  authorities  feel 
that  they  have  reconstructed  a  crip- 
pled soldier  to  the  point  where  medi- 
cal treatment  no  longer  will  benefit 
him,  he  is  discharged  from  the  service. 
But  certain  ones,  men  perhaps  who 
had  had  no  educational  opportuni- 
ties prior  to  the  war,  may  have  shown 
during  the  treatment  that  they  are 
capable  of  further  training.  Here  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion steps  in  and  at  government  ex- 
pense continues  the  education  of 
promising  students  in  various  special- 
ized lines.  It  is  even  possible  for  a 
crippled  mantoearn  the  degreeof  civil 
engineer  at  government  expense. 

The  work  of  the  governmental 
agencies  in  making  the  war  crip- 
ple independent  does  not  stop  with  the  treatment  of  the 
patient,  but  extends,  and  from  now  on  will  extend  more  and 
more,  out  to  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  success  of 
reconstruction  of  war  cripples  requires  also  the  reconstruction 
of  the  public  attitude  toward  these  victims  of  the  war.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  regard  crippled  men  as  objects  of  charity;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Government  hopes  to  counteract.  Even 
some  of  our  largest  corporations,  such  as  railroads  and  steel  plants, 
are  apt  to  make  watchmen  of  their  crippled  employees  rather 
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Hospital  ward  showing  extensions  used  for  fractures.   Improvement  in  surgical  appliances  has  kept  pace  with  war's  enormous  demands 
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than  to  fit  them  for  actually  effective 
work.  To  employ  a  man  simply  be- 
cause he  was  wounded  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  then  neither  give 
him  work  to  do  that  is  within  his 
powers  nor  expect  him  to  return  value 
received  for  his  wages  would  be  a 
refined  cruelty  to  one  of  these  reedu- 
cated men.  The  Government  expects 
them  to  win  out  by  their  own  abilities, 
and  the  men  expect  it  too. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  education 
of  the  public  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  undertaken  to  payfor  the  printing 
of  an  interesting  magazine  called 
Carry  On,  which  is  edited  by  the  office 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  This  publi- 
cation is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
physical  reconstruction  branch  of  the 
medical  department,  and  it  is  designed 
to  convince  business  men  among  its 
readers  that  the  graduates  of  the  re- 
construction hospitals  will  earn  everv 
dollar  of  the  salaries  of  any  positions 
they  are  capable  of  filling. 

From  the  start  the  Red  Cross  has 
taken  a  strong  interest  in  this  magnifi- 
cent work.    The  experts  of  the  Red 

Cross  Institute  in  New  York  have  worked  out  numerous  new  occu- 
pations which  can  be  taught  to  bedridden  patients,  and  they  are  all 
the  time  experimenting  and  investigating  to  find  out  what  crippled 
men  are  best  capable  of  doing  in  life.  Then,  too,  the  Red  Cross, 
along  with  certain  other  institutions,  has  been  training  a  large 
number  of  reconstruction  aides  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  Army.  These  aides  are  known  now 
in  the  army  hospitals  as  the  "blue-gown  nurses."  They  are 
women  with  training  in  various  sorts  of  physiotherapy.  They 


Sarisbury  Court,  near  Southampton,  England,  purchased  by  the  Red  Cross  for  a  hospital.   The  front  from  the  north  drive 

also  act  as  teachers  of  the  crippled  men,  particularly  as  teachers 
of  stenography  and  typewriting.  Harvard  University  is  training 
its  quota  of  reconstruction  aides,  and  numerous  schools  of  physical 
instruction  are  also  turning  out  graduates  in  this  new  science. 
We  may  have  pensions  after  this  war  as  we  did  after  the  Civil  War; 
but  disability  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service  will  be  practically 
unknown,  while  the  cripples,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  per- 
centage, will  go  with  heads  up  into  successful  competition  with  whole 
men  for  the  jobs  in  the  offices  and  factories  of  the  United  States. 


Barrington  May  King,  A.  R..  the  bull  selected  by  the  Government  to  head  the  Guernsey  herd  in  a  twenty-five-year  breeding  experiment 


The  GOVERNMENT  as  a  CATTLE  BREEDER 

By   REGINALD   McINTOSH  CLEVELAND 


HAT  is  destined  to  prove  the  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most 
important  experiment  in  scientific 
cattle  breeding  that  this  country 
has  seen  has  just  been  begun  by 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  in  scope 
and  in  its  nature  this  experiment,  which  is 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
is  the  most  advanced  step  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  taken  by  the  Government.  Its 
meaning  to  breeders  is  of  immense  importance, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  to 
be  conducted  at  the  Government  farm  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  will  be  watched  by  all  lovers  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  and  all  practical  dairymen  as 
well,  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is 
to  prove  the  relative  value  of  in- 
breeding, line-breeding,  and  out- 
crossing in  fixing  high  production  in 
the  dairy  cow.  High  production  is 
obviously  what  all  breeders  are  aim- 
ing at  at  all  times,  bur  its  import- 
ance cannot  be  overestimated,  in 
these  immediate  days  of  unprece- 
dented strain  on  the  food  stocks  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  days  to  come 
after  the  war,  when  the  food  stocks 
and  the  food  producing  animals  of 
all  Europe  must  be  replenished. 

Before  beginning  its  breeding 
work  in  this  broad-gauge  experi- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  survey  of  the  available 
blood  lines  in  the  dairy  breeds  and 
carried  out  a  careful  selection  of 
sires  and  related  females  for  use  in 
the  line-breeding  and  in-breeding 
portions  of  the  experiment.  At  this 
writing  the  principal  selections  have 
been  made  in  the  Guernsey  breed. 
To  head  the  experimental  herd, 
Uncle  Sam  has  purchased  from 
Charles  D.  Cleveland  of  Eatontown, 
N.  J.,  the  bull,  Barrington  May 
King,  A.  R.,  an  animal  of  outstand- 
ing individuality,  whose  first-calf 
daughters  average  a  considerably 
higher  production  of  butter  fat  than 
do  the  like  daughters  of  the  other 
bulls   who,   like    Barrington  May 


King,  are  grandsons  of  the  famous  May  Rose 
King;  an  average  higher  than  the  like  daughters 
of  the  sons  of  May  Rose  King,  and  higher  also 
than  the  like  daughters  of  May  Rose  King  him- 
self. Several  of  the  daughters  and  other  female 
relatives  of  this  bull  have  also  been  purchased. 

1  he  nature  of  the  Government's  ambitious 
and  forward-looking  experiment — the  aim  and 
the  method  to  be  used  in  seeking  to  attain  its 
ends — has  just  been  described  to  me  by  R.  R. 
Graves,  Specialist  in  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

"In  these  experiments,"  said  Mr.  Graves, 
"we  hope  to  secure  data  that  will  give  a  better 
understanding  of  the  inheritance  of  the  function 
(if  milk  production  and,  possibly,  to  determine 
the  method  of  breeding  that  will  best  insure  the 
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Diagram  of  the  second  experiment,  illustrating  line-breeding  as  compared  with  out-crossing, 
using  proved  prepotent  bulls 
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transmission  of  high  production.  Males  and 
females  are  occasionally  found  in  all  dairy  breeds 
that  are  noticeably  prepotent  in  transmitting 
to  their  offspring  the  function  of  high  production. 
It  is  through  such  animals  that  the  greatest 
strides  in  improvement  of  the  breeds  are  made. 
The  prepotent  male  as  a  rule,  does  more  to 
advance  the  standard  of  production  than  the 
prepotent  female,  because  he  gets  a  larger 
number  of  offspring.  Statistical  data  indicates 
that  only  about  one  bull  in  every  thousand 
registered  bulls  of  one  of  our  dairy  breeds  is 
capable  of  raising  the  production  of  the  breed 
above  the  6oo-pound  fat  standard. 

"Most  breeders  believe  that  by  in-breeding 
(which,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  term, 
mating  of  brother  and  sister  or  of 
parent  and  offspring)  or  by  line- 
breeding  (which,  as  commonly  used, 
means  a  lesser  degree  of  in-breeding 
— the  mating  of  animals  having  not 
less  than  25  nor  more  than  50  per 
cent,  common  blood,  but  which 
should  also  imply  the  mating  of 
animals  that  trace  their  descent  to 
the  same  individual)  this  prepotency 
for  high  production  could  be  intensi- 
fied and  more  firmly  fixed  on  their 
offspring  and  thus  be  perpetuated. 
However,  in-breeding  is  usually 
thought  to  be  associated  with  weak- 
ened constitutional  vigor,  lessened 
fertility,  and  diminished  size,  and 
to  avoid  these  dangers,  line-breeding 
is  more  often  followed.  On  the  other 
hand,  out-crossing,  or  the  mating  of 
unrelated  animals  within  the  breed, 
is  commonly  thought  to  weaken  pre- 
potency, but  to  strengthen  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  fertility,  and  in- 
crease size. 

"Many  of  our  prepotent  animals 
are  the  result  of  the  mating  of  un- 
related animals  and  many  are  the 
result  of  mating  closely  related  ani- 
mals. 

"The  majority  of  the  breeders  to- 
day practise  line-breeding.  Some 
practise  in-breeding  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  many  out-cross  altogether. 
So  far  as  we  know,  however,  inbreed- 
ing,   line-breeding,    and  out-cross- 
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ing  have  never  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  herd 
with  the  same  foundation 
stock,  so  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  secured 
by  the  different  systems 
might  be  had.  It  is  our 
intention  to  compare  in- 
breeding with  out-crossing 
and  line-breeding  with 
out-crossing. 

"Comparatively  few 
breeders  are  using  sires 
that  are  old  enough  to 
have  daughters  in  milk, 
and  we  know  of  no  case 

where  proved  prepotent  bulls  have  been  used  for 
generation  after  generation  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

"It  is  our  intention,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  use  bulls  whose  prepotency  for  high  pro- 
duction has  been  definitely  proved  by  the  per- 
formance of  their  daughters;  and  by  in-breeding, 
line-breeding,  and  out-crossing  with  such  bulls 
for  a  number  of  generations,  to  attempt  event- 
ually to  fix  the  prepotency  for  high  production 
in  the  herd,  so  that  possibly  eight  out  of  ten 
bulls  bred  will  have  the  ability  to  raise  the  level 
of  production  above  600  pounds  fat;  and  to 
determine  which  of  the  above  methods  is  most 
effective  in  gaining  desirable  results." 

The  accompanying  charts  outline  the  experi- 
ment and  compare  in-breeding  with  out-crossing 
and  line-breeding  with  out-crossing.  In  the 
first  experiment,  three  bulls — all  proved  and 
each  one  unrelated  to  the  others — will  be  used. 
The  females  will  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
One  group  will  be  mated  to  bull  A,  one  group 
to  bull  B,  and  one  group  to  bull  C.  The  females 
resulting  from  this  first  mating  of  each  bull, 
or  the  first  generation  female  progeny  of  each 
bull,  will  be  divided  into  two  groups.  One  of 
these  two  groups  of  each  bull  will  be  mated 
directly  back  to  the  sire  and  the 
result  of  this  mating  will  be  the 
second  generation  of  in-bred 
animals;  the  other  group  of 
each  bull  will  be  bred  to  one 
of  the  unrelated  sires,  and  the 
result  of  this  mating  will  be 
the  second  generation  of  out- 
crossed  animals. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  fe- 
males of  the  second  generation  of 
in-bred  animals  will  again  be 
bred  back  to  their  sire,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  third  gen- 
eration of  in-bred  animals  which 
will  carry  875  per  cent,  of  the 
blood  of  their  sires.  The  sec- 
ond generation  of  out-crossed 
females  will,  in  turn,  be  bred  to 
the  third  unrelated  sire. 

The  experiment  is  so  planned 
that  many  comparisons  will  be 
available  between  the  in-bred 
animals  and  the  out-crossed 
animals  of  each  of  the  three 
sires.    The  third  generation  of 


Chart  of  the  first  experiment,  comparing  in-breeding  with  out-crossing,  using  three  proved  and  unrelated  sires 


in-bred  daughters  of  bull  A  may  be  compared 
with  the  third  generation  of  in-bred  daughters  of 
bulls  B  and  C,  and  also  with  his  own  out-crossed 
daughters  and  the  out-crossed  daughters  of 
bulls  B  and  C  of  the  same  generation.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  females  were  available,  a 
line-bred  group  might  be  carried  on  that  would 
be  comparable  to  the  animals  in  the  in-bred  and 
out-crossed  groups.  It  is  believed  that  after 
the  experiment  is  in  operation  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  mate  some  of  the  second  and  third 
generation  in-bred  heifers  Lto  their  brothers, 
thus  introducing  another  system  of  in-breeding. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  will  be  to 
compare  in-breeding  wTith  out-crossing,  as  a 
means  of  fixing  the  prepotency  for  high  produc- 
tion. It  will  also  be  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  out-cross  animals  will  be  any  more 
vigorous  in  constitution  and  in  fertility  than 
the  in-bred  animals. 

In  the  second  experiment,  it  is  planned  to 
use  not  less  than  twenty-four  purebred  females 
for  the  foundation  herd,  and  one  bull  whose 
ability  to  sire  600-pound  fat  equivalent  daughters 
is  proved.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
first  sire  and  foundation  females  carry  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  same  blood,  so  that  the 


Calamity  Wayne  Pauline  2nd,  137625,  one  of  the  Holsteins  purchased  by  the  Government  to  use  in  its 
breeding  experiments,  was  bred  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Grant,  of  Fowlerville,  Mich.  In  her  first  eight  months  of 
test  she  produced  15,895  pounds  of  milk,  containing  580  pounds  of  butter  fat 


first  mating  would  be 
line  breeding.  However, 
the  Government  is  not 
sure  that  it  will  be  able 
to  obtain  enough  related 
animals,  and,  therefore, 
the  chart  is  made  to  show 
the  first  mating  as  an 
out-cross,  and  the  per- 
centages shown  on  the 
chart  for  each  generation 
of  animals  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  founda- 
tion females  and  sire  being 
unrelated  animals.  1  he 
line-bred  females  are 
shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart;  the  out- 
crossed  generations  on  the  right-hand  side. 

If  the  foundation  females  and  the  first  proved 
sire  used  are  unrelated,  the  third  generation 
of  line-bred  heifers,  as  the  chart  shows,  will 
contain  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  blood  of  the 
foundation  animals,  whereas  if  the  foundation 
animals  are  related  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50 
per  cent,  common  blood,  this  last  generation 
of  line-bred  heifers  will  carry  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  blood  of  the  foundation 
animals. 

The  breeding  of  the  out-crossed  animals  will 
proceed  faster  than  that  of  the  line-bred  heifers. 
Each  generation  of  line-bred  heifers  will  be  bred 
to  an  unrelated  sire,  and  from  the  result  of  this 
mating  a  male  will  be  chosen  to  breed  back 
to  his  dam's  sisters.    Now  this  dam  and  her 
sisters  will  have  two  calves  by  this  unrelated 
sire  before  the  male  chosen  will  be  old  enough 
— one  year — to  breed.    In  this  way  each  genera- 
tion of  heifers  will  have  two  crops  of  calves  by 
an  unrelated  bull  to  compare  with  their  offspring 
sired  by  a  related  bull — a  nephew — and,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  daughters  sired  by  the  unrelated  bull, 
will  be  mated  to  another  related  bull.  Conse- 
will  not  only  have  out-crossed 
daughters  but  also  out-crossed 
granddaughters  to  compare  with 
their  line-bred  daughters.  For 
each    generation    of  line-bred 
cows,  then,  there  will  be  two 
generations  of  out-crossed  cows, 
sired  by  proved  bulls,  for  com- 
parison. 

The  weak  point  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be  the  small  number 
of  animals  used.  The  number  of 
animals  shown  on  the  chart  rep- 
resents the  number  of  animals  in 
the  first  year  of  breeding  only 
of  each  generation.  The  same 
plan  will  be  repeated  for  each 
succeeding  generation.  As  is 
shown  on  the  chart,  one  or  two 
females  would  be  obtained  in  the 
fourth  generation  in  the  first 
year,  providing  that  no  animals 
were  lost  in  preceding  genera- 
tions, and  also  providing  that 
the  ratio  of  sex  at  all  times  were 
50  per  cent,  males  and  50  per 
cent,  females. 


quently,  they 


The  Government  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  where  the  breeding  experiment  with  dairy  cattle  is  being  conducted 


HOW  the  LENOX  FOLK 


HEN,  up  in  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  one  wealthy  resi- 
dent and  then  another  and  then 
scores  of  prominent  men  and  wo- 
men began  to  develop  the  country 
homes  that  have  since  made  Len- 
ox and  its  environs  a  place  "of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever,"  they  had  no  intention  of  making 
their  establishments  self-supporting,  still  less  of 
having  them  contribute  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation.  These  were  to  be  their  summer  homes, 
scenes  of  rest  and  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment; expensive  luxuries  perhaps,  and  financially 
unprofitable  to  be  sure,  but  thoroughly  worth 
while  because  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
they  would  afford. 

But  war  has  exercised  its  alchemy.  To-day 
these  homes  are  existing  under  a  new  regime  of 
which  the  keynote  is  economy,  not  results  regard- 
less of  expense;  of  which  the  aim  is  productive 
usefulness,  not  mere  enjoyment;  of  which  the 
foundation  stones  are  patriotism,  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  cooperation. 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  into  thinking  that 
such  a  transformation  is  easily  accomplished. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  and  ever  will  be  a  slow,  com- 
plicated task  involving  both  ingenuity  and  com- 
promise. It  means  vastly  more  than  suddenly 
ceasing  to  spend  time  and  money  on  unessential, 
ornamental  features  and  applying  them  instead 
to  the  growing  of  ciops.  You  cannot  leave  lawns 
and  shrubs  and  vines  alone  and  expect  them  to 
look  after  themselves  and 
remain  neat  and  trim. 
No  estate  will  stand  still 
w  hile  all  hands  go  out  to 
raise  corn  and  cabbage  in 
the  back  fields.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  it 
becomes  a  wilderness,  a 
tangle  of  desolation.  The 
logical  alternative  is  to  do 
away  with  all  these  es- 
thetic but  useless  features 
— but  that,  too,  is  poor 
policy.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  every  rose  gar- 
den dug  up  and  planted  to 
vegetables,  every  pergola 
worked  up  into  firewood, 
every  lawn  turned  into  a 
hay  field.  We  must  retain 
some  beauty  in  life,  and 
country  estates  designed 
to  serve  that  purpose  can 
well  supply  a  part  of  it. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  tried 
to  practise  economy  to 
that  extent,  the  chances 
are  that  in  most  cases  the 
crops  obtained  would  be 
insignificant  in  proportion 
to  the  sacrifices  involved, 
and  the  net  result  a  de- 
crease rather  than  an  in- 
crease in  national  re- 
sources. In  other  words,  in 
tackling  this  estate  reor- 
ganization problem,  we 
encounter  such  profound 
subjects  as  agricultural 
economics,  applied  esthet- 
ics, and  the  like. 


Then  there  is  also  the 
labor  problem — a  very 
real  and  lofty  stumbling 
block.  The  country  es- 
tate may  be  able  to  out- 
bid the  practical  farm, 
so  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned, but  of  what  ad- 
vantage is  this  when  mu- 
nition factories  and  other 
urban  industries  leave 
no  labor  available  to  bid 
for?  Again,  much  of  the 
help  required  on  a  typi- 
cal estate  is  of  a  specialized  type  not  easily 
replaced  when  lost,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
always  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  practical  or 
even  semi-practical  farming.  A  man  may  easily 
be  a  prize  gardener,  a  wizard  with  orchids  or 
chrysanthemums,  and  still  be  utterly  unfit  to 
raise  a  profitable  crop  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  or  to 
feed  pigs  or  cows  without  spending  impossible 
and  unpatriotic  sums  for  feed.  And  yet  it  is 
along  the  first  of  these  two  lines  of  activity  that 
the  average  estate  is  created  and  maintained,  so 
that  the  skill  of  the  gardener  is  an  essential 
feature  even  in  its  wartime  management. 

All  such  difficulties,  and  more,  have  made 
themselves  felt  around  Lenox,  which,  of  course, 
as  a  whole  never  laid  claim  to  being  an  agricul- 
tural district  or  even  to  the  ability  to  become  one. 
All  the  more  credit  is  due,  therefore,  for  what  has 
been  brought  about,  and  for  the  effect  that  it 
must  inevitably  have  in  the  future.  As  I  have 
observed  them,  these  accomplishments  and 
activities  follow  along  several  distinct  lines,  all 
merging  into  one  main  course  of  economical 
management,  the  curtailment  of  luxuries  and 
unproductive  expenditures,  and  the  increased 
production  of  food  materials.  Naturally  the 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  provide  materials  for  ship- 
ment to  other  sections  or  for  export,  as  to  meet 
local  demands,  to  ward  off  hardship  this  win- 
ter, and  to  lessen  the  need  for  transportation  into 
Lenox  of  foodstuffs  produced  elsewhere.  Any 
estates  that  I  may  mention  specifically  in  sketch- 
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ing  some  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  what 
has  been  achieved  are  included  not  because  they 
are  unique,  but  rather  because  they  are  typical  of 
half  a  hundred  other  establishments  that  are  work- 
ing toward  the  same  ends  and  rendering  the 
same  real  service  in  the  hour  of  the  country's 
need. 

Cutting  down  greenhouse  activities — which 
form  an  important  feature  of  any  country  estate 
— is  less  a  virtue  than  a  necessity  when  the  Fuel 
Administration  demands  a  50  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  coal  consumption.  The  point  about  the 
Lenox  estates  is  that  they  began  to  practise  this 
economy  some  time  before  it  was  officially  re- 
quested, and  since  then  have  kept  far  ahead  of  the 
regulations.  On  Mr.  Giraud  Foster's  Belfon- 
taine  Farm  a  reduction  of  70  per  cent,  has  been 
in  force  for  months;  incidentally  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  houses  now  running,  which  for  several 
years  has  grown  sweet  peas,  was  this  spring,  at 
the  last  minute,  switched  from  that  fragrant  but 
ephemeral  crop  to  a  much  more  substantial  one — 
sweet  corn.  The  yield  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
finitesimal as  measured  by  the  nation's  needj,  but 
it  does  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  hour  to  re- 

Elace  luxuries  with  necessities.  Mr.  Ch.irles 
anier  also  has  cut  down  and  crowded  together 
his  ornamental  material  until  only  one  out  of 
his  former  range  of  houses  is  being  maintained, 
and  even  that  may  shortly  draw  its  fires  "for 
the  duration  of  the  war." 

According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Loveless,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  developing  the  glor- 
ious gardens  at  Wyndhurst,  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Gris- 
wold  will  countenance  the  burning  of  only  enough 
coal  this  winter  to  save  from  destruction  his 
costly  collection  of  orchids.  He  too  has  anal- 
yzed the  situation  and  sensed  the  need  for  change; 
and  he  is  infused  with  the  spirit  that  is  making 
that  change  possible.  "When  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  such  retrenchment  would  prevent  my 
supplying  his  city  home  with  flowers,  as  I  have 
always  done  in  past  winters,"  said  Mr.  Loveless, 
"Mr.  Griswold  replied  that  they  did  not  expect 
or  want  them.  '1  his  is  not  the  time,'  he  said, 
'for  us  to  have  such  things — lovely  though  they 


The  school  garden  in  Lenox  cared  for  by  the  High  School  pupils.    Mrs.  W.  E.  S.  Griswold  is  an  active  promoter  of  this  work 
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are — so  long  as  we  and  the  nation  are  actually  in 
need  of  other  things.  Moreover,  every  shipment 
of  luxuries  that  is  not  made,  lessens  by  just  that 
much  the  pressure  on  the  railroads  and  express 
companies  and  releases  them  for  more  essential 
service.  One  such  saving  may  not  mean  much, 
but  with  every  repetition  the  practice  gains  im- 
portance and  value  as  a  patriotic  duty'." 

As  already  suggested,  the  maintenance  of  the 
extensive  grounds  of  a  Lenox  country  home  ac- 
cording to  war  standards  is  a  many-sided  prob- 
lem. A  lawn  left  unmown  rarely  yields  a  decent 
crop  of  hay,  and  in  very  many  cases  is  ruined  as 
far  as  future  service  as  a  lawn  is  concerned.  Thus 
it  gives  no  appreciable  return  and  makes  neces- 
sary a  costly  new  fitting  and  reseeding  when  the 
need  for  economy  is  past.  Far  better  the  prac- 
tice of  grazing  the  lawns,  particularly  with  sheep, 
or  that  employed  on  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn's 
Pinecroft  Farm,  namely  the  pasturing  of  part  of 
his  Jersey  herd  along  the  extensive  and  sightly 
roadsides.  These  must  be  kept  mown  at  all 
events,  as  much  to  check  insect  propagation  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  landscape. 

A  single  season's  experience  at  Wyndhurst  has 
convinced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gnswold  of  the  truth  of 
this,  and  may  prove  a  timely  argument  for  others. 
In  1917  they  decided  to  cut  hay  from  the  broad 
expanse  of  greensward  that  sweeps  away  from  the 
house  toward  the  west  and  south.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  crop  was  hardly  worth 
harvesting;  this,  however,  was  but  a  slight  dis- 
appointment compared  with  the  appearance  of 
the  lawn  after  haying,  and  the  labor  and  diffi- 
culty required  to  trim  the  stubble  back  to  any- 
thing like  a  normal  condition  in  readiness  for 
the  following  spring.  Half  a  dozen  clippings 
were  required,  with  the  cutterbar  of  the  mower 
set  a  little  lower  each  trip,  and  on  top  of  this  the 
severe  winter  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  out  a 
large  area  of  the  turf.  This  season,  therefore, 
the  lawn  is  being  kept  as  such,  and,  with  the  use 
of  a  power  mowing  machine,  at  less  expense  and 
with  less  labor  than  last  year's  misapplied  econ- 
omy required. 

Highlawn  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  O. 


Field,  is  making  its  way 
despite  the  loss  of  six- 
teen hands  out  of  its 
usual  complement  o  f 
fifty.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, Manager  Connor 
employs  his  remaining 
force  alternately  on  the 
farm  proper  and  on  the 
grounds.  Thus,  as  he 
explained,  he  keeps  the 
estate  nearly  as  beautiful 
as  ever  while  at  the  same 
time  every  man  puts  in 

part  of  his  time  at  productive  crop-raising  work. 
And  so  it  is  in  every  case — less  labor  and  poorer 
labor  available,  more  work  and  often  harder 
work  to  do,  yet  every  effort  is  being  made  with- 
out a  murmur  of  rebellion. 

Perhaps  the  composite  attitude  of  Lenox 
toward  its  erstwhile  luxuries  is  best  symbolized 
in  the  decision  of  the  far  famed  Lenox  Horti- 
cultural-Society to  hold  no  more  flower  shows 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  This,  be  assured, 
means  a  good  deal. 

A  second  phase  of  the  Lenox  war  programme — 
and  one  even  more  alien  to  its  formermodeof  life — 
is  the  maximum  production  of  food  products,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  In  the  past  the  estates 
supplied  their  owners  during  most  of  the  year  with 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  sweet  butter,  perhaps  some 
home  cured  ham  and  bacon,  and  other  delicacies. 
The  ultimate  cost  per  pound  was  probably  never 
asked  nor,  perhaps  fortunately,  known.  There 
was  no  special  attempt  made  to  obtain  excep- 
tional yields,  and  any  surplus  was  given  away  to 
friends  if  such  were  handy,  or  thrown  aside  other- 
wise. Of  course  some  farm  crops  were  raised  in 
some  cases.  For  example,  manager  G.  W.  Fergu- 
son of  Pinecroft  Farm  enjoys  locally  the  honor- 
able title  of  "the  wheat  crank,"  largely  because  he 
has  averaged  thirty  bushels  an  acre  on  a  small 
field  for  some  sixteen  years,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
show  a  man  wherein  it  would  pay  him  to  grow 
some.  His  purpose  in  growing  it  has  been  mainly 
to  supply  feed  for  a  flock  of  several  hundred  chick- 


Pinecrof  t  Farm  Jerseys  at  Lenox  are  pastured  along  the  roadside,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  oi  keeping  down  the  grass  and  conserving  feed 
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ens,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  Now,  of  course,  he  has  all 
the  more  reason  and  justification.  Similarly 
Superintendent  Jenkins  at  Belfontaine  might  be 
called  a  "corn  crank"  in  that  he  believes  in  that 
crop  heart  and  soul,  and  every  year  is  capitalizing 
the  study  and  effort  that  he  invests  in  his  crops  in 
the  shape  of  heavier  yields. 

But  this  year,  of  every  such  crop  we  find  the 
acreage  increased  at  least — doubled,  often  tripled, 
and  with  more  crops  of  the  same  sort  added. 
Pinecroft  Farm  is  growing  ten  acres  of  wheat, 
ten  of  oats,  four  of  potatoes,  fifteen  of  corn,  one 
acre  of  beans,  and  expects  to  cut  200  tons  of  hay; 
Belfontaine  in  1917  grew  #300  worth  of  beans, 
an  unprecedented  record,  and  this  year  has  more 
in  sight,  not  to  mention  more  onions,  three  times 
the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  increase 
in  garden  truck;  Allen  Winden  has  a  good  share  of 
its  156  acres  under  cultivation,  with  rye  and  oats 
as  important  crops;  Highlawn  has  twenty-seven 
acres  in  winter  wheat — a  crop  never  grown  there 
before — thirty-three  acres  of  oats,  also  more  than 
in  past  years,  increased  acreages  in  corn  and 
buckwheat,  and  two  and  a  half  acres  in  potatoes 
against  half  an  acre  in  1917;  probably  200  out  of 
its  entire  800  acres  will  have  yielded  farm  crops 
before  frost. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  have  had  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  corn  and  potatoes  more  than  twenty- 
five  acres  of  their  Wyndhurst  estate  that  have 
stood  untouched  for  fully  as  many  years.  Mrs. 
Griswold's  interest,  moreover,  follows  the  food 
crops  all  the  way  to  their 
destination,  for  in  spite  of 
the  many  activities  that 
demand  her  attention  she 
is  vigorously  promoting 
canning  and  preserving 
demonstrations  in  schools 
and  other  centres,  and  the 
practical  application  of 
the  methods  taught,  in  the 
homes  of  the  communities. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney  plans 
for  more  than  100  acres  of 
wheat  on  the  more  level 
parts  of  his  estate  where 
this  runs  up  to  and  over 
the  majestic  heights  of 
October  Mountain. 

Going  a  little  way  out- 
side Lenox  though  not 
outside  the  realm  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  it,  we 
find  near  Pittsfield  Mr. 
A.  N.  Cooley's  Abbey 
Lodge  Farm,  where  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Carlson  —  as  thoroughly 
fine  a  farmer  as  I  have 
ever  met — there  are  being 
grown  wide  fields  of  pedi- 
greed corn,  the  product  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  se- 
lection and  breeding,  and 
some  alfalfa  that  would 
have  made  the  heart  of 
Joe  Wing  dance  with  joy. 
Perhaps  this  estate  didn't 
start  out  to  be  a  farm,  but 
now  that  it  has  set  itself 
the  task,  it  is  making  a 
record  to  be  proud  of. 
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A  most  unique,  but 
no  less  commendable 
feature  of  the  food 
conservation  pro- 
gramme is  the  can- 
ning of  woodchuck 
meat  as  a  winter 
food  for  the  pedi- 
greed dogs  owned  on 
some  of  the  Lenox 
estates.  Such  a 
practice  not  o  n  1  y 
lessens  tha.  amount 
of  beef  and  other 
meats  that  would 
otherwise  be  divert- 
ed from  the  feeding 
of  the  population, 
but  also  has  a  dis- 
tinct effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of 
crop  destroyers  that 
every  year  reduce 
the  yields  of  corn 
and  other  farm  and 
garden  crops. 

In  the  campaign 
for  more  and  better 
food  gardens,  these 
same   estates,  and 
many    others,  are 
setting  a  pace  that 
the  Lenox  commu- 
nity  as   a  whole  is 
vigorously  keeping 
abreast  of.  On  High- 
lawn  Farm  last  spring  eleven  gardens  were 
plowed  and  fitted  for  the  employees  living  on 
the  estate.  On  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sloan's  Elm  Court 
three  acres  of  vegetables  represent  a  gain  of 
exactly  three  acres  over  anything  attempted 
in  the  past.    And  here  and  there  about  the 
village  are  the  school  and  community  gardens, 
financed,  conducted,  inspected,  and  stimulated 
by  groups  and  committees  of  citizens  who  have 
a  concrete  as  well  as  an  abstract  conception  of 
patriotism.    \\  ith  a  year's  experience  behind 
them,  these  gardens  are,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, well  on  the  road  to  success.    The  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  emphasized  the  idea  of 
having  the  children  work  with  their  parents 
wherever  possible  rather  than  on  separate 
plots  of  their  own,  where  a  temporary  lapse 
of  interest  is  more  likely  to  occur  and  where, 
when  it  does,  it  is  more  apt  to  result  in  weeds, 
discouragement,  and  failure. 

Livestock  represents  a  very  distinct  spe- 
cialty in  farming  and  one  that  many  estates 
are  not  equipped  to  indulge  in.  Realizing  the 
size  of  the  investment  often  required,  and  the 
possible  losses  through  wrong  management 
and  inexperience,  the  owners  and  managers  of 
most  of  the  Lenox  establishments  that  have 
not  heretofore  kept  animals  are  not  attempt- 
ing it  now.  But  the  others  show  a  decided 
tendency  to  increase  this  phase  of  their  activi- 
ties, just  as  the  practical  farmers  through- 
out Berkshire  County  are  tending  to  produce 
more  of  the  meat  and  milk  that  they  consume. 

Pinecroft  Farm  is  an  especially  good  example. 
"We  have  always  maintained  a  small  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  "and 
fattened  a  few  hogs  for  home  consumption,  get- 
ting rid  of  any  extra  ones  the  easiest  way.  Last 
fall,  however,  we  decided  to  hold  on  to  everything, 
so  we  wintered  over  not  only  an  enlarged  herd,  hut 
also  about  fifty  extra  shotes.  The  heifers  we  will 
raise  and  add  to  our  milking  herd;  the  pigs  we 
sold  this  spring,  every  one  to  a  neighboring  farmer 
who  had  decided  that  he  would  raise  some  pork 
this  summer.  And  we  still  have  more  on  the  farm 
than  ever  before." 

Out  at  Highlawn  Farm  they  bought  a  young 
purebred  boar  and  bred  every  sow  on  the  place 
with  a  view  toward  fall  litters.  In  line  with 
these  individual  efforts,  the  Lenox  Grange, 
early  in  the  spring,  bought  up  100  young  pigs 
which  it  arranged  to  sell  at  cost  to  those  who 
wanted  to  raise  one  or  two.  So,  too,  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association  (of  which  more  anon) 
started  a  pig  club  which  already  claims  500 
enthusiastic  members.    As  a  result  of  these  stim- 


Mr.  Giraud  Foster's  sweet  corn  patch  that  displaced  sweet  peas  in  the  greenhouse 


Mr.  F.  G.  Crane  of  Flintstone  Farm 

uli,  I  was  told,  more  pigs  are  being  fattened 
around  Lenox  this  year  than  have  been  raised  in 
any  three  years  in  the  past  twenty-five. 

To  insure  maximum  results  from  a  dairy  herd, 
there  must  be  not  only  good  cows  but  also  healthy 
cows.  With  a  new  realization  of  this,  Mr.  Connor 
has  been  applyingthe  tuberculin  test  to  the  High- 
lawn  herd,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  cows 
have  been  culled  out  and  destroyed  the  past  year. 
Now,  however,  there  are  twenty-three  sound 
milkers  and  a  number  of  he  ad  of  young  stuff  com- 
ing along,  for  all  of  which  every  bit  of  feed 
possible  is  being  grown  on  the  farm.  So  it  is 
again  at  Pinecroft,  where  splendid  pasture  and 
several  acres  of  roots  enable  Mr.  Ferguson  to  get 
entirely  satisfactory  results  without  silage  which, 
in  his  experience  and  opinion,  is  less  efficient  than 
the  mixed  roughage  he  feeds.  So  it  is  also  at 
Belfontaine  where,  however,  Mr.  Jenkins  not 
only  relies  largely  on  silage  but  is  working  to  in- 
crease his  available  supply  of  nutrients,  first  by 
increasing  his  corn  acreage  and,  second,  by 
growing  a  quick-maturing  variety  that  will  give 
him    a    maximum   proportion  of  well  devel- 


oped grain  in  the 
silage. 

Thus  far  no  Lenox 
farmer  has  gone  in 
for  beef  cattle.  Per- 
haps, in  view  of  both 
feeding  and  market- 
ing problems,  it  is  the 
course  of  wisdom. 
Nevertheless  a 
neighbor,  Mr.  John- 
B.  Watson,  after 
careful  deliberation 
and  a  thorough  test 
of  dairy  cattle,  has 
established  a  herd  of 
A  berdeen  -  Angus 
"doddies"  on  his 
farm  up  in  the  Berk- 
shire hills;  also  the 
county  as  a  whole 
can  shine  in  the  re- 
flected glory  of  the 
Milking  Shorthorns 
of  Flintstone  Farm 
over  at  D  a  1 1  o  n  , 
which  are  proving 
their  breed  to  be 
among  the  most 
promising  of  all  for 
the  New  England 
farm  and  for  the 
New  England 
farmer. 

The  knowledge 
that  sheep  are  profit- 
able and  a  valuable  source  of  meat  is  still 
alive  in  Berkshire  County,  and  given  a  saner 
dog  law  and  more  efficiency  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  those  that  should  enforce  it,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  more  than  one  of  the  Lenox 
estates  supporting  its  flock — or  rather  being 
in  parr  supported  by  it.  Even  the  chicken, 
for  a  time  denounced  as  impossible  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  feed,  is  contributing  its 
bit  on  many  an  estate,  though  few  have  as 
yet  followed  Highlawn  Farm's  example  to 
the  extent  of  hatching  out  7,000  eggs  this 
spring.  But  it  is  clear  that  animal  foods, 
like  grain  and  vegetable  foods,  are  being  pro- 
duced in  increasing  amounts  on  the  farms  of 
Lenox.  And,  what  is  more,  they  are  being 
made  as  largely  as  possible  from  materials  that 
are  at  hand  or  that  can  be  raised.  Economi- 
cal livestock  management  it  certainly  is,  and 
even  if  less  imposing  than  the  mighty  results 
attained  in  the  corn  belt,  it  is  no  less  signifi- 
cant for  all  that,  and  no  less  worthy. 

Still  another  note  common  to  the  endeavors 
of  all  these  estates  was  struck  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Wingett,  under  whose-  management  Mr.  Lan- 
ier's Allen  Winden  is  carrying  on.    "One  of 
our  problems  this  year,"  he  explained,  "was  to 
make  up  for  our  partial  failure  last  year,  which 
after  all  was  due  largely  to  the  suddenness 
with  which  this  whole  movement  came  about. 
We  had  no  time  to  plan,  to  study  out  our 
routes,  to  buy  new  seed,  to  organize.    In  spite 
of  it,  though,  we  raised  some  food  crops  and  did 
what  we  could  to  see  the  country  through  the 
hardships  of  the  winter.    This  year  we  have  been 
able  to  look  ahead  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what 
was  needed.    Our  year's  experience  has  told  us  a 
lot  as  to  how  we  can  reach  our  desired  goal."  And 
so  already  they  are  planning  to  ward  off  another 
coal  famine  by  getting  out  and  cutting  up  plenty 
of  wood;  to  augment  the  sugar  supply  by  tapping 
maple  trees  on  law  ns  and  in  woodlots  that  have 
never  been  tapped  before;  to  render  the  com- 
munity, in  short,  as  neaily  self-supporting  as  any 
such  community  can  be  in  these  days  of  special- 
ized industries  and  interdependence. 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  inspiring  characteristics  of  the  whole  Lenox 
campaign — namely,  its  harmony,  its  wealth  of 
real  cooperation.  First  of  all,  both  owners  and 
managers  of  the  estates  appear  to  be  animated  by 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  desire  to  serve,  which  in 
itself  smooths  out  the  wrinkles  that  sometimes 
inject  friction  into  their  relationships.  Each  de- 
sires that  full  credit  be  given  to  the  other;  each 
accepts  the  task  assigned  him,  and  gives  it  his 
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full  enthusiasm  and  best  effort,  but  always  with 
understanding  and  regard  for  any  other  line  of 
effort  with  which  it  comes  in  contact — never  jeal- 
ously nor  with  antagonism.  "Elm  Court  has 
never  been  a  farm,"  said  Manager  F.  Heere- 
mans,  "but  Mrs.  Sloan,  with  all  the  other  war 
work  and  charities  that  she  has  on  her  mind,  has 
put  it  on  a  war  production  basis  this  year,  and 
the  credit  belongs  to  her."  Of  the  Lenox  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  is  President,  and  Dr.  II.  P.  Jaques, 
a  prominent  surgeon  of  Boston,  formerly  owner 
of  the  Home  Farm  and  a  thoroughly  interested 
though  no  longer  active  "farmer,"  is  Secretary; 
the  success  of  the  body  speaks  well  for  both  their 
team  work  and  their  individual  labors.  Indeed 
this  may  be  said  of  all  the  boards  and  sub-com- 
mittees that  are  cooperating  under  and  with  the 
central  directing  body  of  citizens.  It  was  no 
small  thing  for  a  man  who  had  never  spent  a  reg- 
ular business  day  behind  a  desk  to  settle  down  to  a 
whole  winter  of  such  days,  as  did  Dr.  Jaques  when 
he  was  appointed  County  Fuel  Administrator. 
Yet  it  was  characteristic  of  the  way  the  men  and 
women  of  Lenox,  of  Berkshire  County,  of  all 
Massachusetts,  settled  into  the  harness  for  the 
national  defense.  And  no  matter  how  arduous 
their  unfamiliar  labors,  they  always  seem  ready 
and  willing  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in 
behalf  of  some  newly  arisen  emergency — and  able 
to  create  the  additional  energy  required  therefor. 

Though  Lenox  is  more  or  less  complete  in  it- 
self both  in  its  normal  life  and  in  all  this  work,  it 
has  never  held  back  from  cooperating  with  neigh- 
boring communities  in  entering  larger  fields  of 
conservation.  Practically  everything  it  has 
done  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the  Berkshire 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  which,  with 
Mr.  F.  G.  Crane  of  Dalton  as  President,  is  weld- 
ing the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  into 
a  permanent,  effective  working  force.  This 
last  spring,  for  example,  it  tested  hundreds  of  sam- 
ples of  seed  corn — discovering  in  many  cases  a 
lack  of  quality  or  condition  that  would  have 
meant  many  dollars'  worth  of  loss  to  the  man 
who  had  thought  to  save  the  bother  of  testing. 


It  is  conducting  a  drive  for  "Wheat  on  Every 
Berkshire  County  Farm,"  in  which  it  is  receiving 
the  hearty  support  of  most  of  the  estates.  It  is 
hoping  to  bring  about  the  planting  of  some 
thousands  of  acres  on  the  former  Russell  Allen 
trotting  horse  farm,  and  on  other  at  present  idle 
estates,  provided  some  means  of  financing  and 
operating  such  propositions  can  be  worked  out. 
It  has  organized  the  pig  club  already  mentioned; 
it  held  an  emergency  war  livestock  and  agricul- 
tural show  in  the  summer  of  191 7  and  will  prob- 
ably conduct  another  this  year;  and  in  every  way 
it  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  better  farming,  teach- 
ing the  value  of  economy  and  business  methods, 
setting  the  example  of  cooperation,  and  holding 
aloft  the  message  of  patriotism  that  is  going  to 
see  this  country  and  Democracy  through  their 
stormy  journey. 

It  so  happens  (and  very  fortunately,  everyone 
in  the  county  will  tell  you)  that  Mr.  Crane  is 
also  County  Food  Administrator.  In  his  dual 
role  he  is  able  to  keep  the  Administration  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  food  pro- 
duction than  has  been  done  in  many  sections. 
And  here  again,  in  connection  with  the  workings 
of  this  official  body,  do  we  find  more  of  the  co- 
operation that  is  carrying  Lenox  ahead.  Mr. 
Crane,  moreover,  is  practising  all  that  he  urges 
(preaches  is  hardly  the  word — he  isn't  a  bit 
preachy).  When  I  asked  him  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  country  estates  could  possibly  be  made 
useful  contributing  units  in  food  production  work, 
he  simply  smiled  and  said,  "That  is  just  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  show  people  for  the  last  few 
years."  And  truly  enough,  for  his  Flintstone 
Farm  with  its  stalwart  Milking  Shorthorns,  its 
prize-winning  Berkshires,  its  registered  Belgians, 
its  thriving  milk  and  cream  business,  its  lusty 
young  orchards,  its  splendid  hayfields  and  pas- 
tures, its  heavy  crops  and  general  air  of  pros- 
perity, all  illustrate  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  a  business  man,  with  a  real  interest  in 
farming  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  community,  sets  out  to  make  his 
farm  a  national  asset. 

As  already  indicated,  Lenox  and  its  citizens  are 


also  in  thorough  accord  with  the  well-organized, 
hard-working,  clear-visioned  state  authorities 
who  have  in  hand  all  matters  of  wartime  defense, 
conservation,  and  production.  One  last  example 
will  perhaps  drive  home  the  keynote  of  all  this 
kind  of  cooperation.  The  labor  problem  around 
Lenox  is,  as  I  have  explained,  a  serious  one.  Up 
to  1 91 4  many  of  the  best  hands  on  the  estates 
were  Bretons;  others  were  English  and  Scotch, 
and  with  the  first  of  the  war's  alarms,  almost 
without  exception,  they  were  called  back  to  fight 
for  their  home  countries.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  replace  them  either  in  numbers  or  in  the 
experienced  skill,  the  industry,  and  the  faithful- 
ness that  rendered  them  so  valuable.  Last 
summer,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  additional 
help,  a  Lenox  committee  established  a  camp  on 
Lake  Mahkeenac  and  brought  to  it  thirty  boys 
from  the  Maiden  High  School.  They  were  to 
board  themselves  and  work  on  the  farms  for 
about  $1.50  per  day.  The  idea  was  new  to  the 
local  farmers,  they  saw  the  risk  in  employing  un- 
skilled help  among  their  stock  and  crops;  they 
were  frankly  sceptical.  But  one  and  then  an- 
other of  the  estate  superintendents,  began  to  try 
themout,  and  gradually  theimpression  spreadeven 
among  the  practical  farmers  that  with  the  right 
supervision  they  were  "  a  lot  better  than  nothing." 

This  year  the  camp  was  early  under  way. 
Some  of  the  1917  boys  were  back  and  but  little 
urging  was  needed  to  get  the  farmers  to  use  them 
and  to  pay  their  increased  wages — $2  a  day  this 
year.  Early  in  June  I  was  able  to  hear  from 
more  than  one  qualified  and  critical  observer  that 
the  boys  were  definitely  making  good. 

Going  a  step  farther,  the  Lenox  Garden  Club 
has  established  a  camp  of  girls  out  near  Alvord, 
whose  members  it  is  placing  on  farms  in  the 
neighborhood,  after  the  example  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America.  This  idea,  too,  is  not 
being  received  with  unanimous  approval,  but  it  is 
progressing.  Here,  too,  the  state  managers  lead 
the  way  in  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  And 
only  through  such  willingness  can  any  commu- 
nity, whether  of  farmers  or  not,  learn  the  truth 
and  achieve  success. 


On  the  H.  1'.  Whitney  place  at  Lenox.    Fields  of  nodding 


daisies  are  poetical  and  picturesque,  but  short  on  practical  returns,  so  they  are  plowed  up  and  put  to  producing  for  the  duration  of  the  war 


BALLY    S  H  A  NNON  — 


By   WALTER  A.  DYER 

Author  of  "Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,"  "The  Dogs  of  Boytown,"  etc. 


DOG  of 
WAR 


Phe  Irish  wolfhound  Bally  Shannon,  hero  of  war  and  famous  representative  of  a  noble  breed 


HIS  is  the  saga  of  Bally  Shannon 
and  his  breed. 

In  the  days  of  Fionn  Mac- 
Cumhaill,  when  the  fairies  still 
populated  Erin,  the  kings  of  Ireland 
and  their  nobles  bred  the  greatest 
of  all  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  the  gray  wolf 
and  the  gigantic  Irish  elk — a  sport  for  men  of 
heart  and  brawn.  Kin  to  the  greyhound  and 
as  fleet,  'owning  the  blood  of  the  wire-haired 
terrier  of  the  north  and  as  gamey  as  he,  this 
dog  was  bred  the  largest  and  bravest  of  his 
kind.  Pliny  called  him  cams  graius  Hibernicus, 
and  the  Romans  met  him  in  battle;  to  the 
Irish  he  was  known  as  sagh  clium,  the  wolf-dog. 

An  eye  of  sloe,  with  ear  not  low, 
With  horse's  breast,  with  depth  of  chest, 
With  breadth  of  loin,  and  curve  in  groin, 
And  nape  set  far  behind  the  head — 
Such  were  the  dogs  that  Hngal  bred. 

Fingal's  famous  hounds  were  Luath  of  the 
"surly  strength"  and  Bran — 

With  his  hind  legs  like  a  hook  or  bent  bow, 
His  breast  like  that  of  a  garron  (hunting  pony), 
His  ear  like  a  leaf. 

Of  the  same  breed  was  the  huge  dog  Samr, 
which  Jarl  Gunnar  got  from  the  Irish  King 
Myrkiarton  in  the  tenth  century  and  took 
back  with  him  to  Norway.  And  there  was 
the  hound  of  Aughrim. 

An  Irish  knight  or  officer  had  his  wolfhound 
with  him  at  the  Battle  of  Aughrim,  and  together 
they  slew  many  of  the  enemy.  But  at  last 
the  master  himself  was  killed.  He  was  stripped 
and  left  on  the-  battlefield  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves.  But  his  faithful  dog  never  left  him. 
He  remained  at  his  side  day  and  night,  feeding 
on  other  dead  bodies  on  the  battlefield,  but 
allowing  neither  man  nor  beast  to  come  near 
his  master's  corpse  until  nothing  was  left  of 
it  but  a  pile  of  whitening  bones.  Then  he  was 
forced  to  go  farther  away  in  search  of  food, 
but  from  July  till  January  he  never  failed  to 
return  to  the  bones  of  his  master  every  night. 
One  evening  some  soldiers  came  across  the  battle- 
field, and  one  of  them  approached  the  wolf- 
hound to  see  what  manner  of  beast  he  might  be. 
The  dog,  thinking  his  master's  remains  were 
about  to  be  disturbed,  attacked  the  soldier, 
who  called  loudly  for  help.  The  others  came 
running  up  and  shot  the  faithful  dog  through 
the  heart. 


An  even  more  celebrated  story  of  the  breed  is 
that  of  the  "peerless  hound,"  Gelert,  the  hero  of 
Robert  Spencer's  ballad.  It  is  a  tragic  tale. 
Gelert  was  an  Irish  wolfhound  of  great  strength 
and  intelligence  that  had  been  presented  by 
King  John  in  1205  to  Llewelyn  the  Great,  who 
lived  near  the  base  of  Snowdon  Mountain. 
Gelert  became  devoted  to  Llewelyn.  By  day 
they  hunted  together,  and  by  night  Gelert 
"sentinel'd  his  master's  bed." 

One  day,  however,  Gelert  failed  to  appear 
at  the  chase,  and  when  Llewelyn  returned  home 
that  night  he  was  angry  with  the  dog  for  desert- 
ing him.  He  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  when 
he  met  Gelert  coming  out  of  the  chamber  of 
his  young  child.  The  dog  was  covered  with 
blood.  Llewelyn  rushed  into  the  room  and 
discovered  the  bed  overturned,  the  coverlet 
stained  with  gore,  and  the  child  missing.  He 
called  to  the  boy  but  got  no  response. 

Believing  that  there  was  but  one  interpretation 
for  all  this,  Llewelyn  tailed  Gelert  to  him  and 
in  his  wrath  thrust  his  sword  through  the  dog's 
body.  Gelert  gave  a  great  cry  of  anguish  that 
was  like  to  a  human  shriek,  and  then,  with  Ins 
eyes  fixed  reproachfully  on  his  slayer's  face, 
he  died.  Then  another  cry  was  heard — that 
of  the  child,  who  had  been  awakened  from  sleep 
by  the  shriek  of  the  dying  dog.  Llewelyn  rushed 
forward  and  found  the  child  safe  and  unscratched 
in  a  closet  where  he  had  fallen  asleep.  The 
father  hurried  back  to  the  bloody  bed,  and 
beneath  it  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  huge  gray 
wolf,  which  told  the  whole  story.  In  remorse 
Llewelyn  erected  a  tomb  and  chapel  to  the 
memory  of  faithful  Gelert,  and  the  place 
is  called  Beth-Gelert  or  Bedd-Gelert  to  this 
day. 

Of  such  lineage  is  Bally  Shannon.  I  visited 
him  in  the  sheep-fold  of  Central  Park,  New 
York,  where  he  was  being  kept  for  the  British 
officers  who  had  brought  him  over.  And  this 
is  the  story  they  tell  of  him: 

Bally  Shannon  had  been,  like  them,  a  soldier 
in  France.  No  ordinary  ambulance  helper  was 
he,  but  an  over-the-top  fighter.  Ten  wounded 
men  he  saved  by  dragging  them  out  of  No 
Man's  Land.  Then  came  a  bursting  shell  and 
Bally  Shannon  and  his  master  were  both 
wounded.  They  were  sent  home  on  a  hospital 
ship,  and  in  mid-Channel  the  ship  was  torpedoed 
by  a  German  submarine. 

The  torpedo  did  its  work  well,  and  the  ship 
went  down  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Only 
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three  men  were  saved — Bally  Shannon's  master 
and  two  others.  They  managed  to  scramble 
on  top  of  a  barely  floating  piece  of  wreckage. 

Then  came  the  brave  dog,  swimming  strongly 
in  spite  of  his  wounds,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
aboard.  But  the  piece  of  wreckage  would  not 
have  withstood  his  additional  weight,  and  his 
master  was  forced  to  order  him  to  keep  away. 

Without  so  much  as  a  look  of  reproach  Bally 
Shannon  obeyed.  All  night  he  swam  about  the 
rude  raft,  only  resting  his  chin  upon  it  when 
nearly  exhausted.  In  the  morning  they  were 
picked  up. 

When  I  visited  the  dog  he  was  nearly  well, 
though  his  master,  alas,  had  succumbed  to  his 
wounds  and  the  exposure.  I  spoke  his  name, 
but  not  in  the  tone  with  which  one  addresses 
a  spaniel.  He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  enclosure 
and  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  resting  his 
forepaws  on  the  top  of  the  fence.  His  head  was 
level  with  mine. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  magnificent 
an  animal.  All  sinew  and  brawn,  powerful, 
built  on  lines  of  speed,  he  stood  there  and  re- 
ceived my  homage.  I  placed  my  hand  reverently 
on  his  broad,  shaggy  head  and  let  it  slide  down 
his  muzzle.  He  took  it  for  an  instant  in  his 
mouth  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  I  was  a 
stranger  to  Bally  Shannon,  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  man. 

And  I  looked  into  his  eyes — great,  honest, 
intelligent  eyes,  utterly  human. 

"I  know  what  you  did,  Bally  Shannon," 
said  I.  "'You're  a  better  man  than  I  am, 
GungaDin.'"  . 

I  saw  in  those  eyes  the  devotion  and  un- 
questioning courage  that  had  upheld  him  that 
dark  night  in  the  Channel  water.  I  saw  in 
them  the  heritage  of  his  noble  race,  the  spirit 
of  Bran  and  Luath,  of  peerless  Gelert  and  the 
faithful  clog  of  Aughrim.  I  saw  in  them,  too, 
the  mystery  of  the  dog's  wonderful  gift  for 
attaching  himself  to  humankind. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  like  dogs.  I  wish 
they  might  see  noble  Bally  Shannon  and  might 
have  the  courage  frankly  to  approach  him.  I  know 
not  why  God  gave  the  dog  this  spark  of  divinity 
that  has  made  him  kin  to  man.  I  only  know 
this — that  when  we  shall  have  learned  from  the 
dog  the  beauty  of  his  virtues  of  honesty,  fidelity, 
and  courage,  the  world  will  be  a  better  place 
for  us  all,  and  Hun  and  savage  and  Turk  will 
be  driven  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  wolves 
were  driven  out  of  Ireland. 


T  HAS  been 
said  so  often 
that  this  is  a 
war  for  de- 
mocracy, that 
the  saying  has 
almost  trite.  But 


become 

the  truth  therein  contained 
is  so  important,  and  its 
manifestations  so  various, 
that  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  hammer  it  home.  This 
spirit  of  democracy,  of  help- 
ful team  work,  which  marks 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  so 
strongly,  especially  since 
the  entry  of  America  into 
the  war,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the   front  or 

the  lines  immediately  behind  it.  It  finds  its 
expression  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  One 
of  the  manifestations  of  this  spirit  is  the 
widespread  and  wholehearted  effort  to  make 
the  man  in  uniform  feel  that,  wherever  he 
may  be  in  this  country — whether  in  his  home 
town  or  a  thousand  miles  from  his  native  state — 
he  has  both  the  friendship  and  the  respect  of  the 
community,  and  that  his  uniform  entitles  him  to 
feel  at  home  wherever  he  is  stationed. 

This  feeling  toward  the  men  in  service  is  uni- 
versal. It  takes  many  concrete  forms  of  expres- 
sion, but  like  all  feelings,  it  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming vague,  diffuse,  purposeless,  without  an 
active  centre.  This  focal  point,  as  it  might  be 
called,  is  furnished  by  the  organization  which  is 
known  as  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the 
work  of  which  has  found  concrete  expression,  in  a 
truly  remarkable  way,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  work,  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  called  "a 
military  and  social  neces- 
sity," is  to  act  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  man  in 
uniform  and  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  finds  him- 
self.    Its  special  care  is 
the  comfort,  welfare,  and 
recreation  of  the  enlisted 
men    of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  this  end  its 
ramifications  spread 
through  countless  activi- 
ties which  touch  upon  the 
soldier  when  he  is  off  duty. 
To  quote   the  President 
once  more:    "The  spirit 
with   which  our  soldiers 
leave  America  and  their 
efficiency  on  the  battle- 
fronts  of  Europe  will  be 
vitally    affected    by  the 
character  of  the  environ- 
ment surrounding  our  mil- 
itary   training  camps." 
The  W.  C.  C.  S.,  therefore, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments' 
Commissions  on  Training 
Camp    Activities,  makes 
it  its  business  to  see  that 
uniformed  men  on  leave 
have  correct  information 
as  to  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  to  seek  relaxa- 
tion; how  to  reach  termi- 
nals and  feriies;  how  to 
find  swimming  pools  and 
places  to  read  and  smoke; 
how  to  get  at  writing  ma- 
terials, and  how  to  see  the 
points  of  interest  in  the 
cities  in  which  they  happen 
to  be.  Above  all,  however, 
it  makes  it  its  business  to 
put  into  concrete  form  the 
sentiment   of  hospitality 
toward    the   soldier  and 
sailor  of  the  various  local- 
ities near  the  camps  and 
training  stations. 

The  organization  has 
proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  important  and 
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War   Camp  Community  Service 


The  following  seven  organizations  are  working  together  to  maintain  among  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  the  high  morale  that  now  animates  them:  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Young  Women  s  Christian  Association,  National  Catholic  War  Council  {including  the  work 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  war  activities  for  women),  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
American  Library  Association,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  This 
article  treats  of  the  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
all  these  agencies  are  working  as  a  unit,  with  full  cooperation,  and  helping  each  other  to  perform 
the  duties  which  they  have  been\called  upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  fulfil. 

beneficial  for  the  men  to  have  the  privileges  of 
hotels  and  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  clubs  and  golf  courses, 
theatres  and  sight-seeing  trips;  but  that  it  is  still 
more  important  for  them  to  be  able  to  secure  the 
atmosphere  of  home  hospitality;  the  privileges  of 
the  homes  of  other  people,  when  they  are  far 
from  their  own  Lares  and  Penates. 

This  need,  which  is  a  real  and  vital  one,  ofFers 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  owners  of  country 
homes  and  estates.  Fortunately,  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  realized  already  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  which  the 
owners  of  country  and  suburban  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  encampments  have  risen  with  a  splen- 
did spirit  of  cooperation. 

New  England  has  been  a  leader  in  this  excel- 
lent work.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  instance, 
a  committee,  representing  the  summer  colony  at 
Rye  Beach  and  Little  Boars  Head,  was  formed 
early  last  summer  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the 
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men    at    the  Navy  Yard. 
One   important  feature  of 
this  work  in  Rye  was  a  Sun- 
day    afternoon  reception 
given  each  week  by  Mrs. 
David  R.  Francis,  wife  of 
the  former  American  am- 
bassador from  the  United 
States   to   Russia,  at  her 
bungalow.     Mrs.  Francis 
extends  invitations  through 
the  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service  and  entertains 
as  many  enlisted  men  as  will 
come.    She  provides  music 
and  refreshments,  and  danc- 
ing is  in  order  if  the  men 
care  to  dance.     The  W.  C. 
C.  S.  community  house  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  the  historic  old  Van  Zandt 
house,  formerly  the  home  of  Governor  Van  Zandt. 
This  house  and  another  adjoining  it  have  been 
made  over  into  club  quarters  foi  enlisted  men  and 
their  friends.    It  contains  a  large  dancing  hall, 
dining  room,  hostess  rooms,  library,  kitchens, 
and  such  of  the  usual  soldiers'  club  features  as  a 
canteen  provides — writingrooms, showers, billiard 
rooms,  etc.    The  buildings  which  comprise  this 
community  house  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
organization  free  of  rental. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  a  number  of  delight- 
ful homes  have  also  been  thrown  open  for  pur- 
poses of  hospitality  to  men  in  uniform.  They 
include  the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood  G. 
Wellington  at  Brookline;  Mr.  John  E.  Oldham 
and  Miss  Smith  at  Wellesley  Hills;  and  Mr. 
George  D.  Hall  at  Dedham. 

On  Long  Island  the  same  spirit  has  been  mani- 
fested. The  Queens  County  Committee  of  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.,of  which  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Earle  of  Wheat- 
ley  Hills  is  chairman,  has 
been  active  in  installing  a 
swimming  pool  for  the 
benefit  of  Camp  Mills. 
Mr.  Joseph  Grace  is  vice- 
president  of  this  commit- 
tee. On  the  south  shore  of 
the  island  the  Cedarhurst 
Country  Club  at  Cedar- 
hurst is  being  used  to  en- 
tertain soldiers.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  country  clubk. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Camp 
Mills  and  of  the  aviation 
fields  at  Mineola.  The 
Garden  City  Club,  the 
Garden  City  Golf  Club, 
and  the  Cherry  Valley 
Club  are  all  active  in  this 
work,  as  is  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens Country  Club,  which 
gives  special  entertain- 
ments to  enlisted  men 
every  week. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is 
much  activity  in  making 
the  soldiers  feel  at  home. 
Montclair  is  representa- 
tive of  what  one  commun- 
ity can  do  in  the  way  of 
organized  home  hospital- 
ity. Every  Saturday 
fifty  soldiers  are  sent  from 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  to  Montclair 
to  spend  the  week-end. 
At  their  destination  the 
men  are  met  by  a  com- 
mittee of  hostesses  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor, 
and  they  are  taken  by 
automobile  to  the  various 
clubs  and  to  private 
homes.  Every  club  keeps 
open  house  for  men  in  uni- 
form on  that  day.  The 
Montclair  Country  Club, 
the  Golf  Club,  the  Mont- 
clair Club,  and  the  Mont- 
clair Athletic  Club  are  all 
active  in  the  work.  On 
Saturday    afternoon  the 
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for  a  modern  country  club,  including  athletic 
facilities,  and  is  only  half  a  mile  from  Camp 
Fremont.  At  Deming,  N.  M.,  groups  of  soldiers 
are  frequently  entertained  at  barbecues  on  the 
Richter  Ranch.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  many 
aviators  from  the  North,  who  had  never  seen  a 
real  Southern  plantation,  have  been  entertained 
on  the  three-hundred-acre  place  owned  by  Mr. 
Will  Ellsberry,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
discover  the  virtues  of  honey,  cake,  and  milk. 


men  are  taken  by  their  hostesses  to  their  homes 
to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  they  may  go  either 
to  a  dance  at  the  Montclair  Hotel  or  to  one 
of  several  private  dances.  On  Sunday  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  loaf  or  play  tennis  or  elect 
their  own  form  of  entertainment. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Dix  there  is  also  much 
organized  home  hospitality.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting activities  in  this  vicinity  is  the  Mole 
Tequop  Club  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  at  Wrightstown. 
Mole  Tequop  is  the  Comanche  Indian  name  for 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott.  The  building  in  which 
this  club  is  housed  was  constructed  in  1779  of 
brick  brought  from  England.  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  The 
work  of  remodeling  it  to  suit  its  special  needs  was 


done    b  y  volunteers 
from   Camp  Dix,  and 
it  is  now  used   as  a 
hotel  for  men  in  the  service. 

The  spirit  which  animates  this  work  finds  its 
expression  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  a 
wide  diversity  of  ways.  At  Baltimore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  King  Carey  have  donated  their 
residence  to  be  used  as  a  club  for  officers'  wives. 
At  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Murphy 
gave  her  home  for  a  patriotic  celebration  to  which 
all  the  men  from  Selfridge  Aviation  Field  were 
invited — a  total  of  some  fifteen  hundred  guests. 
A  hundred  men  are  invited  every  week  at  Christ- 
mas Lake,  a  branch  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minne- 
sota, and  many  homes  are  thrown  open  to  them. 
At  Menlo  Park,  Gal.,  Mr.  John  Rothschild 
has  given  his  estate  for  a  National  Defenders' 
Club.    The    place    has  all  the  appointments 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  local  hospitality  committee  at  Montclair.  N.  J.,  cooperating  with  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.,  social  week-ends  are  provided  every  week  lor  lifly  men  in  the  service 

'1  he  Oaks,  a  beautiful  old  Southern  homestead 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  used  for  War  Camp 
Community  Work.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  con- 
valescent soldiers  and  their  nurses  are  taken  by 
the  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  the  beautiful  homes  along 
the  St.  John  River.  At  Burlington,  Vt.,  the 
Neighborhood  House,  a  mansion  a  hundred 
years  old,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Service 
as  a  National  Defenders'  Club,  and  at  Little- 
Rock,  Ark.,  the  athletic  association  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  This  building,  used  as  a  sol- 
diers' club,  contains  showers  and  bowling  alleys, 
library,  gymnasium,  and  billiard  rooms,  and  has  in 
addition  a  large  boat-house  on  the  river,  with 
canoes,  shells,  and  rowboats.  At  Annapolis, 
Md.,  the  executive  mansion  has  been  devoted 
to  the  work  of  hospitality  by  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Harrington,  who  have  given  there  a  series  of 
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three  dances  where  men  from  Camp  Meade  and 
from  the  enlisted  personnel  at  Annapolis  have 
found  entertainment  and  hospitality. 

To  say  that  the  scope  of  this  work  is  already 
wide  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  it  should  not 
be  wider.  The  opportunity  for  real  help  present- 
ed by  the  activities  and  hospitality  of  the 
W.  C-  C.  S.,  is  practically  unlimited.  This 
opportunity  must  come  with  unusual  appeal  to 
men  of  large  means  whose  estates  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  training  camps.  That  the  force 
of  this  appeal  has  been  felt  has  been  witnessed  by 


Already  they  have  proved  their  mettle  in  a  way 
altogether  distasteful  to  fhe  foe.  He  appears  to 
be  at  his  wit's  ends  to  understand  the  spirit 
which  does  not  know  how  to  surrender,  even 
when  all  the  laws  of  scientific  warfare  and  the 
book  of  rules  say  that  one  should  surrender; 
he  cannot  fathom  the  mental  processes  of 
the  soldier  who  refuses  to  stay  captured. 
1  hese  peculiar — from 
a  German  point  of 
view — manifestations 
of    American  spirit 


are,  of  course,  inherently  a  part  of  the  national 
character,  but  the  morale  of  an  army  is  a  whim- 
sical thing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wonder- 
ful morale  of  the  American  forces  in  France  is 
due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the  spirit  in  which  those 
forces  have  been  sent  forth,  and  to  the  solid  and 
freely  expressed  sentiment  of  universal  good  will 
which  they  have  left  behind. 


At  Montclair  the  men  are  entertained  not  only  at  the  clubs, 
but  at  the  members'  homes 


The  large  naval  training  station  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  furnishes 
the  majority  of  the  guests  for  the  W.C.  C.  S.  community 
house,  which  comprises  the  historic  old  Van  Zandt  mansion 
and  another  house  adjoining  it 

the  many  instances  which  have  been  cited,  and  by 
such  evidences  as  the  recent  entertainment  given 
by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  at  his  estate  at  Scar- 
boro-on-Hudson,  for  two  hundred  men,  taken 
from  New7  York  for  an  outing. 

But  there  is  room  for  much  more  extended 
service  along  these  same  lines.  The  homes  of 
Long  Island  and  Westchester,  of  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  welding  of  the  great 
instrument  with  which  the  United  States  is  aiding 
our  Allies  to  banish  German  militarism  forever 
from  the  earth. 

Already  men  from  America  have  struck  both 
wonder  and  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Hun. 


Motor  canteen  at  Camp 
Columbia  (for  working 
girls)  operated  by  the  War 
CampCommunity  Service 
at  Washington.  This  ser- 
vice is  maintained  not 
only  for  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  Government 
offices,  but  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines 


This  is  the  sort  of 
Sunday  afternoon  that 
boys  w  ho  are  a  long  way 
from  home  appreciate, 
and  that  the  people  liv- 
ing near  the  camps  are 
giving  them.  This  par- 
ticular scene  was  found 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


The  great  American 
game  looms  large  in  the 
fighting  man's  regard. 
The  one  here  staged 
occurred  last  August 
between  marines  and 
Ft.  Constitution  men 
on  the  Hotel  Farragut 
grounds  at  Rye  Beach, 
N.  H. 
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Service  Bureau  of  There  has  been  estab- 

the  Committee  lished  at  Fifteenth  and 

on  Public  Information  G  StIfe^'  Washing- 
ton, u.  C,  a  service 
bureau  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have 
business  to  transact  with  the  Government.  Here 
is  available  full  information  as  to  officials,  func- 
tions, and  loxationof  all  Government  departments. 


Dry  The  method  of  preserving  vegetables  corn- 
er monly  known  as  "drying"  has  never 
r;an  achieved  any  great  popularity  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  so-called 
canning  method.  And  dehydration  of  vegetables 
has  certain  very  definite  advantages,  some  of 
which  are  its  exclusive  possession.  For  instance, 
the  housewife  with  a  drying  apparatus  does  not 
have  to  wait  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  vegetables 
and  then  devote  a  day  to  the  job,  as  in  canning. 
Even  a  handful  of  left-over  vegetables  may  be 
cut  up  and  dried  with  no  further  trouble  than 
putting  them  into  the  drying  apparatus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  present  foe, 
she  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  her  ability 
to  extract  the  uttermost  from  her  resources. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  enabled  Germany  to 
hold  out  in  spite  of  food  difficulties  is  the  drying 
method  of  preserving  vegetables,  which  has 
always  been  in  extensive  use  there.  Germany 
annually  dries  nearly  40,000,000  hundredweight 
of  potatoes,  more  than  700  drying  plants  contri- 
buting to  the  end.  There  are  400  concerns 
engaged  in  drying  turnips,  150  which  dry  corn, 
and  a  great  many  more  which  handle  any  kind 
of  vegetable.  In  addition,  the  German  house- 
wife in  the  rural  districts  dries  her  own  vege- 
tables for  winter  use,  so  that  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  dehydration  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  bringing  the  foe  of  civili- 
zation so  far  on  her  way.  However,  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  proud  to  learn  even  from  such  a 
mentor,  and  by  drying  we  can  unquestionably 
save  many  thousands  of  tons  of  food  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
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Another  Indiana, reali/.ingthevital  need  for 
Drive  to  conserving  every  particle  of  food 
get  Behind  material, has  setout  tobuild  10,000 
silos  before  winter.  1  he  spirit 
of  the  Hoosier  state  has  already  started  a  similar 
conflagration  of  patriotic  endeavor  in  Kansas 
and  Iowa,  and  agriculturists,  editors,  and  exec- 
utives in  other  states  are  rapidly  adding  their 
voices  and  arguments  to  the  chorus.  Wartime 
or  no,  we  need  and  can  use  more  silos,  for  they 
provide  a  stepping  stone  to  the  day  of  more  beef, 
more  mutton,  more  wool,  and  more  milk.  What 
is  your  state  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  increased 
ensiling?  And  what  is  more  to  the  point  what 
are  YOU  doing  or  going  to  do  about  it? 


Canning  These  are  strenuous  days  in  the 
the  meat  animal  industry,  with  demands 

Goat         ^ar.  'n  excess  of  the  obvious  supply. 

Within  the  past  few  months  markets 
have  been  established  in  various  cities  for  the 
purveying  of  horse  flesh.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  this  condition  may  call  to  the  attention 
of  American  breeders  one  of  the  most  profitable 
animal  crops  in  existence,  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  this  country  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  potential  source  of  meat  supply 
and  profit  is  the  humble  but  fecund  and  hardy 
goat.  The  latest  figures  available  show  that 
there  are  some  3,000,000  goats  in  this  country, 


as  compared  with  60,000,000  sheep,  which  is 
sufficient  indication  of  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  former  industry.  It  will  undoubtedly 
take  some  education  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  delights  of  goat  mutton,  but 
the  immediate  value  of  this  animal  seems  to  lie 
in  another  direction. 

A  healthy  cow  produces  annually  about  three 
times  her  own  weight  in  milk.  A  well-nourished 
nanny  goat  yields  at  least  twelve  times  her  own 
weight  of  a  milk  that  is  peculiarly  rich  in  nour- 
ishment, so  much  so  that  it  is  recognized  as  a 
definite  asset  in  the  invalid's  dietary.  The  goat 
is  an  extraordinarily  hardy  animal  and  will  find 
a  living  on  land  that  is  utterly  unfit  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  most  abandoned  farm  in 
the  country  will  provide  a  living  for  a  profitable 
herd  of  goats.  The  problem  of  marketing  the 
milk  has  hitherto  been  difficult,  but  a  large  Cali- 
fornia goat  ranch  seems  to  have  solved  it  by 
condensing  the  product  and  selling  it  in  cans. 
At  present  the  principal  channel  of  distribution 
is  tlie  dru<;  store,  which  sells  it  for  the  use  of 
invalids,  but  even  this  limited  market  can  care 
for  the  product  of  double  the  number  of  goats 
now  raised,  with  a  general  demand  certain  to  be 
developed. 


an 


A  Conservation  with  the  Frenchman 

Winged  ls  almost  a  religious  tenet,  or  better, 
Insecticide  an  >nstincr-  By  learning  scienti- 
fically to  conserve,  the  French 
people  have  been  able  to  make  a  country,  smalle  r 
than  some  of  our  states,  yield  a  comfortable 
living  for  a  population  nearly  half  that  of  our 
own  land.  A  recent  instance  of  how  far-sighted 
the  French  Government  is  in  the  matter  of  con- 
servation <>f  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
is  not  only  interesting  but  it  holds  a  lesson  for  us. 

In  the  section  of  France  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huns  and  which  has  been  fought 
over  for  the  past  four  years,  great  forest  areas 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  shattered 
stump  lands.  The  trees  have  been  literally  cut 
down  by  artillery  fire.  Now  stumps  are  the 
preferred  homes  and  breeding  places  of  myriads 
of  injurious  insects.  Unless  something  is  done, 
an  insect  plague  is  not  an  impossibility  in  the 
years  to  come.  To  meet  this  condition,  the 
I'rench  government  department  in  charge  of 
such  work,  has  ordered  a  strict  conservation  and 
encouragement  of  bird  life  hostile  to  the  feared 
insects.  I  he  steps  to  be  taken  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  the  lesson  to  us  is  obvious. 
We,  too,  are  rapidly  cutting  clown  our  forests, 
providing  the  stump  land  in  which  insect  plagues 
are  bred,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  reducing 
the  natural  habitat  of  the  birds  that  destroy 
these  pests.  We  have  already  taken  some  half- 
hearted measures  for  bird  protection,  but  it  be- 
hooves us  to  give  the  matter  very  earnest  and 
constructive  study. 

tu        _ ga  w 

A  Reward  For  ten  years  J.  B.  Norton  of  the 
worth  all  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
it  Cost  nas  thought,  lived,  tested,  bred, 

and  worked  with  asparagus.  At 
last  success  has  crowned  his  efforts  with  the 
development  of  a  new  strain  that  is  not  only 
larger,  more  uniform,  and  more  productive  than 
the  old  varieties,  but  also  very  resistant  to  rust, 
the  disease  that  has  constantly  harassed  the 
grower  of  this  popular  and  profitable  crop.  For 
many  years  the  plant,  introduced  from  Europe, 
was  not  bothered  by  the  fungus,  which  also  is  of 
European  origin.  It  therefore  lost  practical!} 
all  of  its  original  immunity  and  when  the  disease 


was  finally  imported,  quickly  fell  a  victim  to  it. 
But  certain  types  in  Europe  had  developed  a 
considerable  resistance,  and  starting  with  these 
and  following  a  system  of  breeding,  testing,  and 
selecting,  Mr.  Norton  finally  evolved  a  race  com- 
bining practically  all  the  desirable  qualities  that 
he  sought.  The  care  and  detail  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  thousands  of  plants  tested,  only  one 
pollen-bearing  individual  was  found  worthy. 
This  was  given  the  family  name  of  Washington 
and  mated  with  many  seed-bearing  plants.  The 
result  of  one  of  these  crosses — named  Martha 
Washington — is  the  strain  that  has  made  good. 
Another — Mary  Washington — promises  to  do 
fully  as  well,  if  not  better.  Both  are  now  being 
grown  on  a  small  scale  with  notably  successful 
results.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
but  it  gives  definite  promise  of  that  fortunate 
time  when  any  one  can  grow  asparagus  with 
assurance  of  obtaining  excellent  results  without 
having  to  give  a  thought  to  the  rust  and  its 
destructiveness. 

■  » 


Turn  Motor  visitors  in  Canada  this  year  will 
to  the  note  an  important  change  in  the  rules 
Right  OI"  tne  roac'  OI"  T'1e  Maritime  Provinces, 
or  rather  of  one  of  them.  These  coastal 
districts  have  always  clung  to  the  old  English 
custom  of  turning  to  the  left,  though  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  long  since  adopted  our  familar  practice 
of  turning  to  the  right.  The  legislative  body 
of  New  Brunswick  has  just  decided  to  make 
the  change  to  conform  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  Dominion.  It  had  been  hoped  that  Nova 
Scotia  would  pass  a  similar  statute,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  legislature  adjourned  before  the  bill 
could  be  put  through.  This  difference  in  driv- 
ing practice  is  positively  dangerous  in  the  case 
of  an  unwarned  visitor,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
Americans  who  purpose  going  north  to  make  due 
note  of  the  one  remaining  exception  to  our  rule  of 
the  road — Nova  Scotia. 


What  of  There  is  a  perfectly  good  argu- 

the  Soldier  mentinthesuggestionoccasion- 
aftertheWar^  ally  heard  that  we  stop  talking 
about  future  plans,  and  settle 
down  to  the  immediate  task  of  winning  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  complete  neglect  of  past  war 
problems  to-day  may  lead  us  into  vastly  more 
serious  difficulties  to-morrow.  Peace,  when  it 
arrives,  will  come  upon  a  completely  reorganized 
nation;  unless  some  plan  is  perfected  for  taking 
care  of  the  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  cessation  of  actual  warfare  and  of  munition 
manufacture,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  disorganized  one. 
Even  the  industries  of  a  former  era  of  peace  will 
not  immediately  be  put  in  motion  again.  The 
one  practically  limitless  field  for  human  effort 
in  such  circumstances  appears  to  be  agriculture. 
In  this  belief,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
outlining  a  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  now'  un- 
farmed  areas  and  the  establishment  of  returned 
armies  upon  them.  He  also  requests  funds  for 
the  investigation  of  the  many  conditions  that 
affect  this  programme  and  its  results.  Of  course 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers — assum- 
ing a  fair  percentage  to  be  comfortably  successful 
— will  mean  tremendously  increased  supplies  of 
foodstuffs,  and  some  will  say  "What  shall  we  do 
with  them?"  But  the  problem  of  using  up  crops 
is  fit  easier  than  that  of  feeding  an  idle  popula- 
tion, and  can  well  be  considered  later  on. 
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War  and  the 

Pierce -Arrow 

HUMAN  life  can  be  saved  by  a  rapid  war  victory. 
Therefore,  The  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Company 
is  cheerfully  replacing  passenger  car  production  with  war 
work.  When  we  complete  and  sell  the  present  limited 
number  of  Dual  Valve  Six  cars,  material  for  which  was 
ordered  prior  to  April,  1917,  there  will  be  no  more  until 
labor  and  steel  are  available  without  detriment  to  the 
military  program. 

We  do  not  think  the  automobile  a  non-essential,  but 
we  believe  that  our  facilities  can  more  effectively  be 
applied  to  war  success.  This  involves  no  new  policy.  It 
conforms  to  our  procedure  since  the  United  States  became 
a  belligerent.  We  voluntarily  dropped  two  popular  models 
to  concentrate  on  one, so  that  we  might  rapidly  divert  our 
capacity  to  military  production. 

Despite  the  public  welcome  for  our  Dual  Valve  Six, 
the  most  powerful,  efficient  and  economical  motor  we 
have  produced,  we  feel  that  practical  patriotism  demands 
that  we  should  now  make  only  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  for 
essential  uses  and  such  products  as  the  War  Department 
may  require. 

This  statement  is  directed  to  our  patrons  who  will,  we 
are  sure,  appreciate  our  obligations  and  hold  us  in  their 
good- will  until  we  are  again  able  to  offer  our  complete  line. 

Pierce-Arrow 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Delau 


THE  lame  Greek 
schoolmaster 
who  could  lead 
armies  with  a 
song,  would  have  found 
his  work  cut  out  for 
him  along  and  behind 
the  battle  lines  of  Pi- 
cardy,Flanders,andthe 
Piave.  But,  fortun- 
ately, as  armies  multi- 
plied and  battle  fronts 
stretched  into  hundreds 
of  miles,  -  the  talking 
machine  was  invented 
and  the  song  could  be 
duplicated  as  fre- 
quently as  occasion  de- 
manded. 

"We  went  from  the 
seaports  where  they 
landed  to  the  very 
trenches  where  they 
fou'ght,"  a  concert 
singer  who  toured  the 
American  forces  abroad 
said  recently,  "and  we 
never  escaped  the  om- 
nipresent phonograph. 
Many  agroupof  Ameri- 
can boys  has  gone  over 
the  top  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  'The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever'  or 
some  other  martial  air, 
played  bravely  on  after 
they  had  left  their 
trenches,  because  the 
little  phonograph  sim- 
ply didn't  know  enough 
to  stop!" 

One  might  gather, 
incidentally,  that  the 
particular  phonograph 
in  question  which 
"didn't  know  when  to 
stop"  most  certainly 
must  be  of  true  Yankee 
origin.  Nor  was  its  elder  brother,  a  stout  model 
which  the  Salvation  Army  men  favor  for  their 
advance-line  huts,  behind  it  in  persevering  atten- 
tion to  duty  in  spite  of  all  discouragements. 
For  a  machine  gun  crew  was  the  fortunate 
audience  to  which  Captain  Hughes  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  ground  out  familiar  rags  and  old  home 
tunes.  And  when  the  artillery  opened  up,  and 
the  crew  received  the  signal  to  fire  on  the  German 
lines,  they  dashed  out,  calling  to  Hughes  to  bring 
the  machine  along.  So,  while  the  men,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  got  the  gun  into  action  and  began 
to  make  the  bullets  sing  across  No  Man's  Land, 
the  talking  machine,  perched  on  a  convenient 
tree-stump,  went  right  on  playing  its  part  in 
the  war.  Between  the  din  of  the  great  guns  of 
both  sides,  the  men  strained  their  ears  for  the 
occasional  notes  of  "Long  Hoy." 

Naturally,  there  are  safer 
places  for  even  as  hardy  an  in- 
strument as  a  phonograph  than 
an  exposed  tree-stump  behind  a 
machine  gun,  and  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  the  talking  machines 
in  action  in  France  are  kept  in 
the  comparative  security  of  Y. 
M.C.A.  or  K.ofC.  huts.  "As 
I  write,"  says  a  letter  from  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary  whose  hut  has 
since  been  almost  wiped  out  by 
a  shell,  "Harry  Lauder,  through 
the  phonograph,  is  singing  to  the 
boys.  How  I  wish  you  could 
see  their  rapt  faces — they  have 
forgotten  the  war  and  all  its  dirt, 
discomfort,  and  horrors,  as  com- 
pletely as  though  it  neverexisted. 
I  here's  many  a  time,  in  the 
most  crowded  day,  that  I  stop 
to  breathe  a  fervent  blessing  on 
the  makers  of  the  machine,  the 
singers,  and  above  all  the  people 
who  invented  it!" 
Yet  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 


sion  lor  men  in  me  service  is  every  where  acute,  but  probably  is  nowhere  greater 
than  among  the  men  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ships  afloat 


MUSIC  makes  MORALE 

By  GABRIELLE  ELLIOTT 

Music  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  important  factors  in  sustaining  morale,  and 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  plenty  of  good  music  at  the  service  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
rests  with  civilians.  To  that  end  the  Phonograph  Records  Recruiting  Corps  has  been 
formed,  with  headquarters  at  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Any  one  who  can 
help — and  that  means  everybody — should  communicate   directly  with  headquarters 


and 


every  song  leader  in  the  local  camps 
over  here  practically  counts  every  time  a 
record  is  played,  for  it  means  that  the  end 
of  that  record's  life  is  so  much  nearer.  When 
the  boys  will  play,  night  after  night,  a  record 
which  has  cracks,  flaws,  and  "sour  notes"  all 
across  its  surface,  when  they  will  uncomplain- 
ingly use  the  same  needle  till  one  end  is  as  blunt 
as  the  other,  it  means  not  only  that  the  boys  are 
fond  of  the  music,  but  that  they  are  clinging 
desperately  to  everything  that  faintly  resembles 
music.  And  so  great  has  the  need  become,  so 
frantic  are  I  tie  appeals  growing,  that  it  has  finally 
seemed  wise  and  even  imperative  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  national  scope  to  oversee  the  systematic 
collection  of  records  and  the  fair  distribution  to 
camps  here  and  overseas,  to  sailors  who  have  no 


Wherever  soldiers  congregate  the  phonograph  is  absolutely  indispensable.   In  the  Y.  M.C.A.  hut  at  the 

Columbus,  O.,  barracks 


other  form  of  music  on 
their  patrol  boats  or 
transports,  to  hospitals 
where  the  wounded 
men  need  music  as 
much  as  they  do  the 
right  food  and  care,  and 
to  all  the  various  wel- 
fare agencies  which  help 
entertain  the  men  in 
leisure  hours. 

It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  this  ser- 
vice of  keeping  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of 
machines,  records,  and 
needles  going  from  pa- 
triots at  home  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  has 
been  undertaken  by 
men  and  women  of  the 
musical  world.  Though 
the  response  of  artists 
and  composers,  individ- 
ually, to  war  demands, 
has  been  splendid,  this 
is  the  first  opportunity 
that  music  as  a  single 
force  has  had  to  make 
a  definite,  essential  con- 
tribution to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  The  Pho- 
nograph Records  Re- 
cruiting Corps,  with  a 
central  New  York  com- 
mittee of  active  mem- 
bers and  with  local 
committees  formed  in 
upward  of  300  cities  in 
the  United  States,  has 
set  to  work  to  gather 
material  detailing  the 
needs  of  the  situation 
and  working  out  plans 
for  solving  the  prob- 
lems. A  drive  to  arouse 
theattention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  necessity  for 
furnishing  music  to  men  in  service  will  be  held 
October  26th  to  November  2d,  but  the  work 
of  the  Recruiting  Corps  in  rounding  up  "slacker 
records"  will  by  no  means  end  then,  but  will 
continue  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Some  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  Mr.  Vivian 
Burnett,  an  author  and  composer  whose  interest 
in  musical  matters  led  him  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  along  these 
lines,  began  to  formulate  plans  for  creating  a 
steady  flow  of  phonograph  music  and  for  dis- 
tributing the  supplies  evenly  to  all  branches 
of  the  service.  From  this  beginning  has  come 
the  gradual  arousing  of  the  interest  of  musi- 
cians, many  of  whom,  through  actual  visits 
to  camps  and  cantonments,  were  already  aware 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  it  with  all-' round  fair- 
ness. The  organization  of  the 
Phonograph  Records  Recruiting 
Corps,  theiefore,  has  been  a  nat- 
ural growth  among  the  sort  of 
people  whose  interests  led  them 
first  to  imagine,  then  to  discover, 
and  then  to  fulfil  the  need  of  the 
men  for  musical  stimulus  and 
entertainment.  The  national 
committee,  which  numbers  sixty 
prominent  men  and  women,  is 
active  from  the  start  of  the  list 
to  the  finish,  and  includes  such 
patriotic  workers  as  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso, John  McCormack,  Daniel 
Frohman,  Lieut.  John  Philip 
Sousa,  Victor  Herbert,  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  Mrs.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr., Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Mrs.JohnH.Flagler.MissRache! 
Crothers,  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink,  and  Mrs.  Newton  D. 
Baker.  The  honorary  chair- 
man isMajor-General  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  Commandant  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  East,  whose 
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Good  News! 

Eno's  "Fruit  Salt"  has  long  been  the  favorite  family  remedy. 
It  promotes  appetite  and  digestion,  relieves  biliousness,  stimu- 
lates the  organs  of  elimination  and  is  a  splendid  tonic  aperient 
for  both  children  and  adults.  Compounded  from  the  best 
medicinal  properties  of  ripened  fruit, 

ENOS  r"RUIT  SALT 


(One  Size  Only) 


^DERIVATIVE  COMPOUND) 

A  Very  Agreeable  Aperient 

is  at  once  efficacious  and  gentle  in  action.  For  thirty-five 
years  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  have  taken  ENO'S, 
all  declaring  it  is  both  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to 
the  general  health.  This  is  indeed  a  testimonial  of  worth 
and  the  very  best  of  news  to  sufferers,  young  and  old. 

Sold  by  Druggists.     Large  Bottle  $1.00 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Agents  for  the  Continent  of  America: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.— Toronto,  Canada 
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Tost  it  With  a  HamxnoivYou  MauDont 
the^bod  but  tho  Varnish Vom  Crack? 


'TLGDR  VADNISH 

for  Floors,  Furniture  # all  Wrxiwork 
MADE  IN  EIGHT  COLORS 

FAMOUS  for  floors  —  this  long-lasting 
varnish  gives  even  longer  service  on  fur- 
niture and  other  household  work.  When 
you  stop  to  think  of  the  reputation  "61" 
Floor  Varnish  has  earned  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  as  a  wear-resistingy5W-  varnish,  you 
will  realize  what  a  tough,  durable,  lasting  and 
waterproof  finish  it  makes  on  furniture, 
woodwork  and  other  surfaces. 

When  you  put  a  varnish  stain  on  a  piece  of  furniture 
you  want  it  to  stay  there  —  to  give  service.  You  don't 
want  to  do  it  all  over  again,  in  a  very  short  time  par- 
ticularly just  now,  when  everybody's  time  is  so  valuable. 

That  is  the  reason  it  pays  to  buy  a  varnish  stain  that 
is  designed  to  wear  a  very  long  time  on  floors  —  "61" 
Floor  Varnish;  tough,  elastic,  durable,  waterproof, 
and  made  to  resist  abrasion. 

"61"  is  sold  in  beautiful  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
colors,  which  stain  and  finish  in  one  application:  Light 
and  Dark  Oak,  Cherry,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Forest 
Green ;  also  Natural,  Dull  Finish,  and  Ground  Color. 

Send  for  Color  Card;  also  Panel  Finished  with  "61" 

Try  the  Hammer  Test.  It  will 
convince  you  that  "61"  Floor  Var- 
nish can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Prod- 
ucts are  used  by  painters,  specified 
by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and 
hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  If  any 
Pratt  &f  Eambert  Varnish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction  you  may  have 
your  money  back. 

PRATT    &  LAMBERT-Inc 
VARNISH  MAKERS  69  YEARS 
113  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada 

57  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


AMBEBT  1 


Vitralite 

jtioT«l"Li« WHITE  ENAMEL 

It  is  the  only  white 
enamel  that  carries 
a  printed  guarantee 
to  last  three  years 
outside,  as  well  as 
inside,  where  its 
1  ustrous  surface 
wears  indefinitely. 


desire  for  a  "singing  army"  has  come  from 
long  experience  with  the  sort  of  men  who 
fight  best.  The  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
have  all  delegated  officials  to  serve  on  the  ad- 
visory board  and  assist  with  the  distribution  of 
the  phonographs  and  records. 

"We  have  a  new  standard  in  America  now," 
wrote  General  Bell  in  accepting  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  the  Corps,  "the  yardstick  of 
service,  and  by  that  standard  every  man  and 
woman  must  be  measured.  Musicians  are  giving 
up  their  time  and  talents  freely  and  unsparingly 
to  entertain  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Those  not 
endowed  with  musical  gifts  may  serve  in  an 
equally  valuable  way  by  giving  musical  instru- 
ments— phonographs  and,  especially,  phono- 
graph records,  to  serve  the  men  who  are  fighting, 
or  training  to  fight,  their  battles  overseas. 

"I  believe,"  General  Bell  adds,  "that  their 
gifts  will  be  as  generous,  as  typical  of  the  whole- 
hearted patriotism  of  the  American  people  as 
their  previous  response  to  other  demands  upon 
them.  Music  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  sustaining  morale.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  plenty  of  good  music 
constantly  at  the  service  of  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors rests  with  the  civilian  forces  back  of  the  lines." 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Recruiting 
Corps  are  at  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Where  local  committees  have  not  been  formed 
and  started  the  work  of  rounding  up  the  "slacker 
records,"  any  one  interested  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  national  headquarters. 
The  goal  of  a  million  records  has  been  set  by  the 
committee — when  one  considers  the  hostess 
houses,  canteens,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C.  and 
J.  W.  B.  huts,  the  aviation  fields,  tank  corps 
drilling  grounds,  camps,  cantonments,  hos- 
pital wards,  convalescent  homes,  dugouts, 
trenches, and  countless  placeswhere  amachine  and 
an  assortment  of  records  can  bring  cheer  and 
comfort,  the  figure  seems  a  small  one.  Break 
and  wear  must  be  allowed  for,  so  the  first  collec- 
tion cannot  be  the  last.  The  committee,  having 
dunned  for  records,  promises  to  dun  again.  In 
other  words,  after  records  of  draft  age  have  been 
enrolled,  other  records  will  be  growing  older  and 
in  their  turn  qualifying  for  the  next  draft.  Nor 
will  the  selective  drafts  for  phonograph  music  be 
abolished  until  the  drafted  men  are  back  hearing 
the  records  in  their  "  ain  countree." 

WHAT  COAL  SACRIFICE  CAN  WE 
MAKE? 


S  IT  possible  to  live  in  a  large  house 
-y-  \^  with  its  usual  quota  of  domestics, 
O  ]|  continuing  the  same  relations  with 
JAi  the  same  friends,  and  still  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration? 
We  believe  not.  One  cannot  use  one's  coal 
and  have  it.  A  still  voice  bids  us  give  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  and  require  nothing  or  almost 
nothing  in  return.  How,  then,  shall  we  demand 
for  ourselves  the  more  or  less  selfish  pleasures 
of  peace  times  ? 

The  Fuel  Administration  pictures  to  us  cold, 
homeless,  suffering  French,  Belgian,  and  Serbian 
refugees.  To  the  toll  of  the  nations'  sufferings 
and  miseries,  it  adds  the  statement  of  the  war 
need  for  coal  to  produce  steel  for  protecting  our 
men  and  overwhelming  our  barbarous  foe. 

Yet,  we  must  live  and  have  homes.  Can  we 
not  keep  open  our  country  homes  and  live  and 
let  our  children  live  a  semi-normal  life  even  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  in  the  absence  of  our  men  ? 

The  Fuel  Administration,  trying  to  help  us 
solve  this  problem,  asks  us: 

First,  that  we  keep  nevei  more  than  one  resi- 
dence heated  at  the  same  time.  The  tired  busi- 
ness man  and  his  equally  tired  family,  who  have 
been  used  to  motoring  down  to  their  country 
home  for  an  occasional  week-end  during  the  win- 
ter, and  who,  for  the  sake  of  this  excursion,  keep 
the  house  at  conservatory  temperature  all 
through  the  winter,  are  urged  to  forego  thic 
pleasure.  Why  consume  a  hundred  tons  of  coal 
to  heat  a  home  that  they  enjoy  for  only  a  few 
days  out  of  the  long,  cold  winter,  when  those  same 
hundred  tons  of  coal  might  be  used  to  make  250 
three-inch  shells  or  25,000  steel  helmets  to  pro- 
tect our  boys  over  there;  or  might  carry  a  des- 
troyer a  hundred  miles  on  its  U-boat  destroying 
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FOR  FALLING  HAIR 

A  FrencK  tonic  which  encour- 
ages a  luxuriant  growth  of 
beautiful  hair. 

Its  ingredients  are  endorsed  by 
medical  authorities  as  ideal 
food  for  hair  cells.  Thin,  life- 
less hair  is  revivified  and  re- 
juvenated by  its  use. 

THIS  HAIR  BEAUTIFIER 
keeps  the  scalp  clean  and  healtK^, 
and  imparts  a  delightful  freshness, 
lustre  and  waviness  to  tKe  coiffure. 
SoU  by  smart  shops 

Generous  sample  25c.  Address 
PARK  <fc  TILFOBD,  Sale  Agents 
529  West  42nd  Street  New  York 


Everyone 


who  has  started  a  Kipling 
library  will  be  made  happy 
by  a  gift  of  "The  Eyes  of  Asia" — the 
newest  Kipling  book. 

Order  now  from  your  Bookttore 


Doulleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants,  Vines,  Roses.  Hardy  Perennials. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on  "Home  Grounds." 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 


Landscape  Garden 


Tel.  333 


and  Nurserymen 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Dreer's  "Matchless  Dozen 
Hardy  Perennial  Phlox 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  selected  from  a  collection  of  over  one 
hundred  sorts,  some  of  them  new  varieties  and  colors  of  recent 
introduction,  others  the  cream  of  the  best  older  sorts.  An 
assortment  of  twelve  varieties  that  is  not  possible  to  surpass. 
You  can  plant  Phlox  at  any  time  so  long  as  the  ground  is  not 
actually  frozen. 

Elizabeth  Campbell.  Bright  salmon-pink  with 
lighter  shadings  and  dark  crimson  eye. 

Europa.  Vigorous  white  with  „  decided  crimson- 
carmine  eye. 

Gefion.  Tender  peachblossom  pink  with  bright 
rose  eye. 

Mrs.  Jenkins.    The  best  all  round  pure  white. 

Riverton  Jewel.  Beautiful  shade  of  mauve  rose, 
illuminated  by  a  brilliant  carmine-red  eye. 

R.  P.  Sruthers.  Bright  rosy -carmine,  with  claret- 
red  eye. 

Rynstrom.    Beautiful  carmine-rose. 

Thor.    Beautiful  salmon-pink,  overlaid  with  a  deep 

scarlet  glow,  large  white  halo  and  aniline-red  eye. 
Von  Lassburg.     Purest  white  with  exceptional 

large  flowers. 

Viking.  One  of  the  latest  to  flower,  a  pleasing  soft 
salmon-rose. 

W.  C.  Egan.    One  of  the  largest  flowering  sorts,  a 

pleasing  shade  of  soft  pink. 
Widar.  Bright  reddish  violet]with  large  white  centre. 
25  cts.  each;  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15.00  per  100. 
The  set  of  12  varieties  for  $2.50  postpaid. 
Our  Fall  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  for  outdoors,  window,  garden  and  conservatory. 
A  copy  mailed  free  lo  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Watches  Clocks  Stationery  Jewelry  Silverware 


Highest  Standard 


Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37t-h  Street 
NewYork 


In  War 
Times 


one  turns  more  than  ever  to 
such  authors  as  Kipling, 
Conrad  andSelma  Lagerlb'f — 
authors  whose  understanding  of  the  human 
heart  gives  them  a  universal  appeal.  Ask 
your  bookseller  to  show  you  the  new  Kip- 
ling volume  of  short  stories,  "A  Diversity 
of  Creatures,"  Conrad's  "The  Shadow 
Line,"  and  the  Northland  edition  of  Selma 
Lagerlbf's  works. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


PLEASE 

If  your  magazine  is  not  received  on 
time,  please  wait  a  few  days  before 
writing  us  about  it.  This  magazine 
is  mailed  to  reach  subscribers  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
but  as  ammunition  and  other  war 
materials  must  take  precedence 
in  railroad  transportation,  there  may 
be  some  delay.  You  are  urged  to 
be  patient. 
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en 


it 


comes  to 
Greenkouses 
come  to 

Hitcliin^s  &  Co. 

Send  for  catalogue 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON 
49  Federal  St. 
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Remember  Last  January 

The  ability  to  heat  your  home,  office  or  factory  com- 
fortably and  with  economy  is  entirely  within  your  own 
hands— for  there  IS  a  way  to  get  more  heat  out  of  less  coal. 

Steam  heat  is  always  economical.  It  can  be  generated  quickly;  heats 
rooms  quickly ;  and  can  be  turned  off  positively  without  loss  of  heat  units 
when  you  have  no  need  for  it.  It  is  at  its  best  when  radiators  are  fitted 
with  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap— a  simple  device  that  supplants  the  or- 
dinary hissing,  unsatisfactory  air  valve.  The  air  and  water  waste  coal— 
and  it  is  this  waste  that  is  stopped  by  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap— one 
of  the  elements  of 

Dunham 

■Cheating  service 

Leading  architects  recommend  Dunham 
Radiator  Traps  for  homes,  apartments,  of- 
fice buildings  and  industrial  plants.  Good 
heating  contractors  everywhere  install 
them. 

The  expense  of  fitting  the  coal-saving 
Dunham  Radiator  Traps  to  your  present 
system  is  small  compared  with  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  economy. 

Find  out  all  the  details  NOW  by 
writing  to  our  nearest  branch  office. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


■Hlllllll 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 

Automatically  removes  the  coal- 
wasting  air  and  water  from  radia- 
tors; stops  the  pounding  and  hiss- 
ing; quickly  saves  enough  coal  to 
pay  for  itself. 


Any  Home 

in  Town  or  Country 

Can  Have  Running  Water 

It's  easy  nowadays  to  have  running 
water  in  any  home,  large  or  small,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  location. 

KEWANE8 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

can  be  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  installed 
and  will  furnish  instant  water  supply  in  abundance 
toeverypart  of  thehouse  and  grounds.  NounsiKhtly 
tank  to  freeze  in  winter  or  become  stagnant  in 
summer.  Easy  to  operate  and  to  maintain. 

Kewanee  Electric  Lighting  System  gives  you  a 
complete  lighting  plant  —  engine,  generator,  bat- 
teries and  switchboard  —  with  abundant  light  for 
house,  barn  and  grounds. 

Write  for  Kewanee  Bulletins  on 
RunningWater,  Electric  Lighting 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

[Formerly  Kewanee  Water  SupjUy  Co.] 
402  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  IilinoU 


ANCHOR  POST 


FENCES 


I  Service  plus  attractiveness  sums 
up  the  attributes  of  Anchor  Post 
Fences  and  Gates.  We  have  a 
few  of  the  simpler  designs  in  stock 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Catalogue  C.  SI 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  BroadvJay,  IvJew  York 

Boston  Mass. — 79  Milk  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  — Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
Hartford,  Ct.— 902  Main  St.  Cleveland  Ohio—  G  uardian 
Bldg.    Atlanta,  Ga.— Empire  Bldg. 
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journeys?  Last  winter,  the  owner  of  a  large 
estate  on  Long  Island  voluntarily  closed  his 
beautiful  home  and  lived  in  a  brick,  cottage  on 
the  estate  simply  that  his  patriotism  might  ex- 
press itself  fully  in  fuel  saving.  Will  not  many 
more  owners  of  estates  act  similarly  this  winter? 

Second,  that  those  who  live  in  large  country 
homes  the  year  round,  shut  off  all  parts  of  the 
house  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  family. 

Third,  that  all  private  conservatories  "be 
closed,  or  used  only  to  raise  vegetables  instead  of 
orchids.  For  vegetables  are  of  practical  use  and 
they  thrive  in  a  rational  temperature  instead  of 
requiring  150  degrees  of  heat  for  the  perfection, 
often,  of  a  single  flower.  Even  the  rich  man  will 
not  be  averse  to  eating  his  home-grown  luscious* 
tomatoes  and  hearts  of  lettuce. 

Fourth,  that  the  open  fire  be  used  with  discre- 
tion. Domestic  fuel  engineers  estimate  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  open  fire  goes  up  the  chimney. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  a  small  fire  on 
the  hearth  around  which  the  family  can  gather 
will  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  much 
lower  temperature  throughout  the  house,  without 
discomfort,  and  a  consequent  saving  in  furnace 
fuel.  The  open  fire,  however,  is  not  so  much  de- 
precated in  the  case  of  the  country  dweller  who 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  firewood,  but  he  should 
guard  his  fuel  supply  as  much  as  possible.  A 
furnace  grate  for  burning  wood  is  easily  installed. 

Last,  that  we  have  storm  doors  and  sashes; 
that  heating  plants  be  put  and  maintained  in 
perfect  order;  that  pipes  and  flues  and  heaters 
be  kept  free  of  soot;  that  the  heater  be  operated 
with  the  same  scientific  exactness  and  with  the 
same  rigid  adherence  to  heating  principles  that 
industry  now  applies  to  its  furnaces  to  obtain 
maximum  heat  from  minimum  coal;  and  that  the 
thermostat  be  held  nearer  sixty  than  seventy. 

Fuel  conservation  requires  patriotism  and  self-, 
sacrifice.  For  our  men  in  France,  undergoing 
trials  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  and  that  we 
shall  never  fully  hear  from  them  (for  the  Ameri- 
can and  his  British  cousin  do  not  tell  of  their 
sufferings),  we  are  ready  to  make  any  and  every 
sacrifice.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  we 
are  ready  to  practise  fuel  economy  methods  even 
to  the  extent  of  closing  partly  or  entirely  a  large* 
coal-consuming  country  home. 

HOME  TESTING  SAND  FOR 
CONCRETE  MAKING 

HE  qualities  upon  which  the  useful- 
ness of  concrete  largely  depend 
are  strength,  durability,  and  per- 
manence. But  all  three  depend  in 
turn  first,  upon  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  the  materials  used,  and 
second,  upon  their  suitability  for  the  purpose. 
Since  any  standard  cement  can  safely  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  since  there  is 
considerable  latitude  possible  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  aggregate,  the  quality  of  the  sand  used  is 
really  the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  matter. 
Consequently  the  ability  to  test  and  judge  sand 
is  an  important  asset  for  any  one  planning 
concrete  construction  work,  be  he  professional 
builder  or  layman. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  test,  simple  enough  for 
any  novice  and  accurate  enough  for  any  expert, 
that  supplies  an  answer  to  this  questidn.  Its 
technique,  according  to  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  is  as  follows:  Fill  a  twelve-ounce  gradu- 
ated prescription  bottle  to  the  four  and  a  half 
ounce  mark  with  the  sand  to  be  tested.  Add  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  until 
the  mixture,  when  shaken,  fills  the  bottle  up  to 
the  seven  ounce  mark.  Then  let  the  bottle  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
study  the  liquid  above  the  sand.  If  it  is  color- 
less or  only  faintly  yellow,  the  sand  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is 
dark  colored,  it  indicates  that  the  sand  contains 
organic  impurities,  which  would  prevent  it  from 
forming  a  tight  bond  with  the  cement  and  the 
gravel  or  broken  stone  aggregate,  and  thereby 
produce  a  weak,  unstable  concrete. 

In  the  latter  case,  unless  a  better  supply  of 
sand  is  available,  the  only  course  is  to  remove 
the  organic  material  by  washing.  This  may  be 
done  by  sluicing  it  in  a  trough  or  chute  in  much 
the  same  way  that  a  placer  miner  washes  away 
the  lighter  impurities  in  panning  out  gold.  The 
goal  to  aim  at,  of  course,  is  a  clean,  sharp,  dry 
sand,  free  from  loam,  clay,  weeds,  sticks,  or 
other  refuse. — D.  C 
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War  Has  Increased  Your  Car's  Value 


The  manufacture  of  pleasure  cars  ceases  on  January  first.  As 
production  stops,  the  value  of  every  used  car  automatically 
increases.  Why  not  protect  your  investment  and  further 
increase  its  value  ?  Many  a  smooth  running  motor  is  cheap- 
ened by  a  dingy  body. 

HARRISON'S  AUTO  ENAMEL 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

puts  a  youthful  appearance  into  an  aged  body.  It  is  a  fast-drying, 
full-bodied,  hard-surfaced  enamel,  that  goes  on  easily  and  shows  no 
brush  marks  when  properly  applied. 

Your  local  automobile  body  painter  will  be  glad  to  do  the  work.  If  he 
is  shorthanded,  you  can  do  it  yourself — there  are  no  secrets  to  master. 

Let  us  send  you  color  chart  and  full  information 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Philadelphia     Boston      New  York     Chicago     Minneapolis     Kansas  City 


Why  put  up  with 
Dirty  Hot  Water? 


Loomis- 

Manning 

Filters 


When  you  can  have  sparkling, 
clear  water  in  your  bath  and  stainless 
water  for  the  laundry. 

You  need  not  have  your  basins, 
tubs  and  other  plumbing  fixtures 
ugly  and  discolored. 

Our  special  Hot  Water  Filter  with 
circulating  attachment,  gives  you 
pleasing  hot  water  throughout  the 
house,  and  you  get  it  just  as  hot  and 
just  as  quickly  as  you  do  now. 

This  outfit  can  be  readily  installed  with- 
out causing  you  confusion  and  without  any 
great  changes  in  your  present  piping.  It 
does  not  require  a  lot  of  attention  either. 


We  also  have  filters  for  use  »on  the 
general  or  cold  water  supply.  Tell  us  what 
your  water  problems  are  and  let  us  help  you 
solve  them  as  we  have  helped  many  others. 


A  type  of 
Hot  Water  Filter 


Loomis-Manning  Filter 
Distributing  Co. 
1441  So.  37th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Estabtis%eJ  1880 
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KOHLER 


IS  AN  IDEA 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  founder 
of  this  business  was  inspired  by  an 
idea — to  build  on  quality  alone. 

Today  that  aim  is  exemplified  not 
only  by  a  great  manufactory  given 
to  the  making  of  a  world-famed 
product;  it  finds  expression  also 
in  a  modern  town  whose  interest 
is  centered  in  developing  and  en- 
hancing still  further  the  Kohler 
idea. 

Here  that  idea  is  a  living  fact. 
Through  it  Kohler  has  come  to 
mean  superiority  in  enameled 
plumbing  ware.  Headed  by  the 
famous  Viceroy  built-in  bathtub, 
Kohler  products  have  long  won 
their  way  into  the  world's  finest 
homes  and  institutions. 

True  to  their  ideals  the  worthy 
architect  and  plumber  are  in  full 
accord  with  your  preference  for 
so  excellent  a  line.  They  know 
there  can  be  nothing  better. 

May  we  send  you  a  really  descrip- 
tive booklet  with  our  compli- 
ments ? 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 
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REVILLON  FRERES  in  the  ORIENT* 

Trading  Posts  in  Northern  Siberia  for  the  Collection  of  Sables  and 
Ermine:   Zavodes  in  Bokhara  for  Handling  Broadtail  and  Persians. 
French,  American  and  South  American  Furs. 


A  SIA  has  two  great  fur  producing  regions,  one  in  Northern  Siberia,  the  home 

/'\    of  two  of  the  most  valuable  furs  known  to  the  market — the  Russian 
/V  Sable  and  the  Ermine— and  Bokhara,  "The  roof  of  the  world",  where 
the  Asiatic  sheep  is  raised  for  its  beautiful  pelt.   The  conditions  of  fur  trading 
in  these  districts  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  our  own  Northwest  country, 
though  they  are  in  no  respects  less  difficult. 

The  northernmost  Revillon  post  in  Siberia  is 
the  one  at  Dudinka  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei  River.  Fridtjof  Nansen  came  upon 
this  post  in  his  search  for  an  open  passage 
for  shipping  from  Siberia  to  Europe,  and 
seemed  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  comforts 
of  life  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  his  book 
he  writes  of  the  town  and  the  post  store  as 
follows:  "There  was  a  pretty  little  church 
with  a  belfry  and  no  fewer  than  seven  bells. 
There  was  also  a  French  shop,  Revillon's, 
where  we  bought  a  coffee  pot,  glasses,  plates 
and  various  other  things  to  supplement  our 
scanty  messing  outfit." 

'The  native  race  in  Northern  Siberia  is 
the  Ostiaks.  They  are  very  primitive  in  their 
mode  of  life  and  far  from  fastidious.  They 
clean  house  by  the  simple  method  of  moving 
the  tent  a  short  distance  away  from  its  old 
location.  As  real  estate  isn't  valuable  in 
Northern  Siberia  the  plan  works  well  enough. 
The  Ostiaks  live  by  trapping,  which  they 
carry  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  own 
Northern  Indians.  They  set  out  in  the  Fall 
for  the  trapping  grounds  with  their  equip- 
ment and  provisions,  working  until  about 
Christmas  when  they  return  with  their  catch 
of  furs.  They  stay  at  home  for  a  few  weeks 
through  the  severest  weather  and  then  go  out 
again  for  what  is  called  their  Spring  catch. 
The  Winter  catch  secured  from  Autumn  to 
December  is  brought  to  the  main  trading 
posts  by  sledge,  but  the  Spring  catch  can  be 
transported  by  rivers  to  the  various  centers 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

With  the  Ostiaks  hunting  and  trapping  are 
religious  observances  as  well  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.    Before  going  out  to  take  game 
they  perform  interesting  ceremonial  rites  and 
the  actual  taking  of  game  is  carefully  guarded 
from  the  eyes  of  any  stranger.    They  regard 
the  bear  with  peculiar  reverence  and  for  a  par- 
ticularly binding  oath  they  swear  on  a  bear's 
head.    This  does  not  prevent  them,  however, 
from  killing  bears  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

The  main  office  of  Revillon  Freres  in  Si- 
beria is  at  Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Yenisei  River. 
This  is  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  is  the  center  of 
the  Northern  Asiatic  fur  district.  Revillon  Freres 
have  erected  here  a  modern  building  for  collecting 
furs  and  sorting  and  shipping  them  to  their 
branches  in  Europe  and  America.  From  this 
main  post  at  Krasnoyarsk  buyers  are  sent  out 
through  the  South  among  the  Tatars.  Tatar 
buyers  travel  with  cash  and  buy  furs  from  trap- 
pers and  from  the  small  Tatar  shopkeepers  who 
have  taken  the  skins  in  exchange.  The  Tatars 
are  good  trappers  and  shrewd  traders.  Revil- 
lon buyers  travel  among  them  selecting  with  an 
experienced  eye  the  choicest  skins  which  they 
forward  to  the  main  trading  post. 

The  furs  secured  in  the  northern  districts  are 


Coat  of  Pure  While  Siberian  Ermine. 


*  In  a  preceding  article  we  published  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  activities  of  Revillon  freres  in  Canada.  The 
present  paper  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  collection 
of  furs  in  Siberia  and  other  countries  where  Kevillon 
■  Freres  have  large  organizations  for  buying  skins  in 
the  original  market. 
Copyright,  1918,  by  Revillon  Freres. 


white  and  red  foxes  and  squirrels,  while  ermine,  kolinsky,  sable  and  Caucasian 
marten  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  central  and  Tatar  territory. 

Of  these  pelts  the  sable  and  the  ermine  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  history  as 
well  as  in  fashion.  The  Russian  sable  varies  greatly  in  color  as  in  size,  the  darker 
skins  being  the  most  highly  prized;  but  as  these  skins  vary  not  only  in  intensity 

of  shade  but  in  tone,  the  individual  difference 
is  almost  unlimited.  The  considerable  cost 
of  sable  skins  is  due  not  only  to  the  rarity  of 
the  animal  but  to  the  variation  in  the  indi- 
vidual pelts  which  requires  the  highest  skill 
in  matching. 

The  finest  sables  are  collected  around  Bar- 
gusin  and  Yakutsk  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  They 
are  very  dark  and  silky,  suitable  for  coats  and 
wraps.  The  Kamchatka  sables  with  deeper 
longer  furs  are  used  more  largely  for  sets. 

The  ermine  furnishes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  in  nature  of  protective 
coloring.  In  summer  it  is  a  light  reddish  neu- 
tral harmonizing  with  the  general  tone  of 
its  surroundings,  but  in  winter  it  changes 
to  pure  white  which  is  invisible  against  the 
snow.  Naturally  the  ermine  is  trapped  only 
in  winter  when  the  condition  as  well  as  the 
color  of  its  pelt  is  most  attractive. 

Sable  and  ermine  have  been  highly  valued 
from  the  greatest  antiquity  and  are  two  of 
the  four  heraldic  furs.  The  use  of  both  has 
been  limited  at  different  times  by  sumptuary 
laws  but  they  may  now  be  worn  by  whoever 
can  appreciate  their  beauty  and  afford  their 
price.  Ermine  is  still  used  on  the  ceremonial 
•  robes  worn  at  the  coronation  of  a  British 
sovereign,  the  width  and  markings  of  the 
bands  being  regulated  strictly  by  the  rank  of 
the  wearer. 

Certain  parts  of  Siberia  were  settled  by  the 
former  Russian  government  with  political 
prisoners,  and  sometimes  with  ordinary  con- 
victs.  Some  years  ago  a  half  score  prisoners 
escaped  from  the  prison  at  Tourouharsk,  and 
on  the  night  of  October  1st,  1906,  made  an 
armed  attack  on  the  Revillon  trading  post 
at  Sclivanino  on  the  river  Tunguska.  The  as- 
sistant trader  Shuman  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  right  arm  while  trying  to  defend  the  safe 
and  offices  on  the  ground  floor.    The  robbers 
secured  11,275  roubles.    They  also  seized  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town  and  took  the  gov- 
ernment funds.  The  Revillon  district  manager  at 
Krasnoyarsk  complained  at  or\ce  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  who  sent  a  guard  of  Cossacks  to 
hunt  out  the  fugitives  and  protect  the  shipments 
of  furs  as  far  as  Krasnoyarsk.    The  whole  dis- 
trict was  for  quite  a  while  under  military  law 
and  ultimately  the  robbers  were  recaptured;  the 
booty,  however,  was  never  recovered. 

With  the  coming  of  Spring  the  collection  of 
Siberian  furs  is  at  an  end  for  the  year,  but  a 
Revillon  buyer  instead  of  enjoying  a  long  rest 
until  next  Winter  must  go  at  once  to  the  other 
extreme  of  climate.  Crossing  the  Caspian  Sea 
he  lands  at  Krashnovodsk  the  terminus  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railroad  and  travels  under  a 
broiling  sun  in  overheated  cars  through  desert 
solitudes  until  he  reaches  the  ancient  Khanate  of 
Bokhara,  "The  roof  of  the  world." 

Bokhara  is  the  home  of  the  Persian  lamb  which 
grazes  in  large  flocks,  often  numbering  five  thou- 
sand head,  on  the  desert  table  lands.  As  the 
grass  on  these  steppes  is  short  and  scanty  the 
shepherds  must  constantly  lead  their  flocks  from 
place  to  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  at- 
tempts to  breed  this  fur  bearing  sheep  in  other 
countries  have  failed  entirely.    Only  in  Bok- 
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hara  can  conditions  be  found  which 
give  the  pelt  its  distinctive  and 
beautiful  character. 

The  skins  are  sold  by  the  breed- 
ers in  the  green  state,  and  as  they 
deteriorate  rapidly  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate they  have  to  be  prepared  for 
their  long  voyage  before  leaving  the 
country.    The  native  processes  of 
curing  lambskins  were  so  unsatis- 
factory to  Revillon  Freres  that  they 
determined  years  ago  to  establish  a 
factory  of  their  own  where  the 
skins  could  be  treated  scientifically, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  this 
could  be  accomplished.  Bokhara  is 
a  Mohammedan  country  governed 
until  late  events  by  an  Emir  under 
the  protection  of  Russia.   The  old 
city  of  Bokhara  is  entirely  native 
and  the  new  city  is  considered  mili- 
tary territory.    Land  there  could 
not  be  purchased  by  foreign  own- 
ers, but  a  few  years  ago  Revillon 
Freres  obtained  a  special  permit  to  build  their 
factory  in  the  interests  of  the  fur  industry.  A 
99-year  lease  was  secured  and  a  modern  zavode 
was  built.    The  zavode  contains  living  accommo- 
dations for  the  white  members  of  the  staff  as  there 
is  no  modern  hotel  in  Bokhara  and  the  ancient 
caravanserai  is  decidedly  deficient  in  comfort.  The 
representatives  of  the  firm  live  in  Bokhara  for 
about  two  months  in  the  Spring  of  each  year. 

It  actually  requires  more  pluck,  perseverance 
and  energy  to  trade  in  Bokhara  than  in  North 
America  and  Siberia,  since  the  trader  has  to  fight 
against  treacherous  fevers  which  await  the  un- 
acclimated  European.  It  takes  years  for  buyers 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  best  native  breeders 
and  to  find  the  herds  which  produce  the  best  skins. 
Each  year  a  million  and  a  half  Astrachan  skins 
are  exported  to  Europe  and  America.  The  brribs 
are  killed  while  quite  young,  the  smallest  of  all 
yielding  the  flat  wavy  fur  called  broadtail.  This 
is  exceedingly  scarce  as  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  breeder  to  produce  broadtail  but  to  get 
the  Persian  lamb  which  is  the  stronger  fur  taken 
from  an  older  animal. 

Merchant  or  shepherd  the  Bokharese  i:  hos- 
pitable, sociable  and  little  inclined  to  violence. 
He  is  keen  on  profit  but  spends  largely  on  cere- 
monious occasions  such  as  holy  days  and  marriage. 
The  native  shepherds  are  gay  and  happy.  After  a 
day's  wandering  the  guides  and  leaders  of  caravans 
put  up  at  some  wayside  caravanserai  to  drink  a 
steaming  cup  of  tea  and  relish  their  pilaff  of  muttcn 

while  the  tired  camels  rest  in  the  ancient  courtyard.  When  the  meal  is  over  a 
primitive  guitar  is  brought  out  and  the  dance  is  begun. 

In  the  Spring  of  1918  Red  Guards  invaded  Bokhara  and  a  week  of  heavy 
fighting  ensued,  in  which  several  thousand  people  were  killed  and  the  Red 
Guards  repulsed.  Much  property  was  destroyed  but  luckily  the  Revillon  zavode 
escaped  damage.  Many  of  the  Russian  population  returned  to  Tashkent  with 
the  retreating  Guards,  leaving  those  who  remained  behind  in  dread  of  even  worse 
disorder,  until  the  Emir  decided  to  protect  them.  The  railroad  lines  were  en- 
tirely torn  up  and  traveling  had  to  be  resumed  by  the  old  stage  routes  which 
were  safe  only  when  a  military  escort  could  be  provided. 
Many  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  furs  are  collected  not  only  in 

distant  places  but  that  some  of  the  most 
desirable  are  found  in  well  settled  countries. 
The  mole  from  which  such  graceful  gar- 
ments are  made  is  found  in  England,  and 
in  great  numbers  in  France  where  mole 
catching  is  a  recognized  industry.  Other 
valuable  French  furs  are  the  marten  and 
fitch  caught  chiefly  by  gamekeepers  and 
other  employees  of  large  estates.  The  most 
valuable  fur  in  the  United  States  is  skunk, 
widely  distributed  in  many  regions,  the 
darkest  and  choicest  skins  coming  from  the 
counties  near  New  York.  Skunk  is  caught 
by  farmer  boys  during  the  leisure  months 
of  Winter. 

One  of  the  costliest  furs  at  the  present 
time  is  Chinchilla  which  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Chili,  South  America.  This 
A  new  bom  Persian  Lamb.  fur  used  to  be  trapped  in  large  quantities 


A  Revillon  Zavode  for  collecting  Persians. 


Evening  Coat  oj  Chinchilla 


but  the  species  was  so  nearly  ex- 
terminated that  the  government  of 
Chili  determined  to  protect  it  much 
as  the  seals  of  Alaska  have  been 
protected  by  our  own  authorities. 
In  1916  they  passed  laws  regulating 
the  taking  of  Chinchilla  for  five 
years.  At  present  only  a  very  few 
fine  Chinchilla  skins  are  procurable 
each  year.  The  heavier  the  fur  and 
the  bluer  in  color  the  greater  the 
value,  the  finest  specimens  coming 
from  the  high  altitudes.  Chinchilla 
is  used  mostly  for  coats  and  sets  for 
evening  wear. 

Another  American  fur  of  great 
commercial  value  is  the  muskrat. 
This  humble  but  useful  little  fur 
bearer  lives  along  lakes  and  rivers 
and  in  marshes.    The  muskrat  is 
fortunately  very  prolific  since  his 
skin  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
in  the  fur  trade.  The  darkest  musk- 
rats  are  beautiful  in  color  and  when 
carefully  dressed  and  skilfully  handled  make  very 
attractive   garments.     Large   quantities   of  the 
ordinary  muskrat  skins  are  used  for  coat  linings, 
and  many  more  are  sheared  and  dyed  to  make 
"Hudson  Seal"  one  of  the  most  widely  used  furs 
for  women's  medium  priced  coats  and  sets.  In 
former  years  large  quantities  of  American  muskrat 
skins  were  sold  to  the  Russian  government  for 
military  clothing. 

In  all  these  countries  buyers  for  Revillon  Freres 
go  from  place  to  place  collecting  the  skins  which 
are  forwarded  to  the  firm's  central  warehouses. 
American  purchases  are  shipped  to  the  raw  fur 
warehouse  on  the  West  Side  in  New  York,  where 
they  are  immediately  prepared  for  manufacture. 
During  the  busy  season  of  December  and  January 
work  goes  on  continuously  night  and  day. 

In  whatever  country  they  may  be  trapped  or 
produced,  the  choicest  furs  come  at  last  to  the 
Revillon  building  in  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 
where  they  are  made  up  into  garments  or  offered 
to  the  patrons  of  the  house  for  selection  for  custom 
work,  or  they  are  sent  to  the  Revillon  establish- 
ments in  London  at  180  Regent  Street  and  to  the 
original  house  at  81  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


A  Revillon  Buyer  Thadee  Zabieha  Inspecting 
Persian  Lamb  Skins. 
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The  Size 
of  the 
House 

Should  Not  A  ffect  the  Quality 
of  the  Plumbing  Fixtures 

CHEAP  plumbing  has  no  more 
place  in  a  small  house  than  in 
the  more  elaborate.  In  fact,  sub- 
ject to  usage  by  the  entire  family 
they  will  even  more  quickly  show 
marks  of  wear. 

There  are  smaller  sizes  and  less  in- 
tricate patterns  available  in 

THETRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 
"Bathrooms  of  Character" 

that  will  prove  their  ultimate  economy  no 
matter  if  your  house  is  costing  as  low  as 
$2000.  Always  beautiful,  white  through 
and  through,  our  all -clay  material  will 
prove  a  wise  investment. 

No  cleansing  preparations  will  affect  their 
glazed  surfaces.  Ordinary  acids  and  stains 
are  removed  with  a  dampened  cloth  as 
readily  as  dirt.  Replacements  from  wear 
are  unheard  of. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel  be  sure  to 
write  for  our  book  "Bathrooms  of  Char- 
acter." Learn  why  your  plumbing  fixtures 
should  be  of  "Tepeco"  China  and  Porce- 
lain. 

The 

TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


THE   BEST  WOOD  for  FUEL 

By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

T  HAS  been  years  since  so  much  wood  has  been  burned 
in  this  country  as  during  the  past  season.  The  use 
of  wood  has  been  stimulated,  of  course,  by  the  shortage 
of  coal.  Wood  itself  has  not  been  plentiful,  however, 
nor  cheap,  for  which  reason  hundreds  of  people  having 
country  homes  have  been  engaged  in  opening  up  wood 
lots  and  practising  scientific  thinning.  The  results  of" 
this  campaign  for  the  burning  of  more  wood  are  likely  to 
be  seen  for  a  long  time  after  the  fuel  situation  becomes  normal  again. 

In  the  past  people  in  general  have  had  very  indefinite  ideas  as  to  the  com- 
parative values  of  different  woods  for  fuel  purposes.  Now  they  are  learning 
that  a  few  particular  kinds  are  especially  valuable  for  burning  in  fireplaces 
or  heaters.  While  a  cord  of  hickory,  for  example,  is  equal  approximately 
to  a  ton  of  coal,  a  cord  of  pine  has  only  as  much  fuel  value  as  half  a  ton  of 
coal.    Of  course  such  facts  must  be  considered  when  making  a  price. 

In  preparing  wood  it  is  well  to  know  something  about  the  common  kinds 
offered.  It  may  be  said  in  a  rough  way  that  the  following  woods  in  addition 
to  hickory  are  of  equal  value  to  a  ton  of  coal:  white  oak,  hard  maple,  beech, 
ash,  birch.  Of  less  fuel  value,  but  equal  approximately  to  three  quarters 
of  a  ton  of  coal  are  other  oaks,  basswood,  soft  maple,  gray  birch,  poplar, 
elm,  sycamore,  apple.  Those  trees  which  have  the  least  fuel  value  include 
besides  pine,  hemlock,  chestnut,  cedar,  and  spruce. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  the  heavier  the  wood  the  more  heat  it  will 
make.  That  is  why  the  hickory,  birch,  ash,  and  the  sugar  maple  stand  so 
high.  The  soft  woods  are  needed,  though,  in  order  to  get  a  fire  started. 
Such  soft  woods  as  hemlock,  spruce,  and  pine  are  desirable  for  kindling. 
Some  kinds  of  wood,  while  making  a  quick  fire,  are  not  suitable  for  fireplace 
use  because  of  the  great  number  of  sparks  thrown  out.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  chestnut  and  hemlock,  neither  of  which  should  be  cut  for  a  fireplace 
if  anything  else  can  be  obtained.  Black  oak  is  not  suitable  for  fireplaces, 
either, .  because  it  seldom  burns  freely,  but  smolders  and  creates  a  great 
amount  of  smoke.  Other  oaks  burn  well  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
'dried,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  kindling  is  required  to  start  them,  as 
they  ignite  slowly.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  hickory.  These  woods,  how- 
ever, are  among  the  best  when  a  long,  steady  fireplace  fire  is  required.  A 
few  large  sticks  will  burn  through  an  evening,  and  in  a  good  sized  fireplace, 
can  be  made  to  last  all  night.  For  a  quick,  cheerful  blaze,  the  birches  and 
the  red  maples  are  preferable. 

Naturally,  fruit  trees  are  not  likely  to  be  used  very  commonly.  This  is  a 
good  time,  though,  to  cut  down  decrepit  old  trees  and  to  trim  up  those 
which  have  been  neglected.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  fire- 
wood can  often  be  accumulated.  Apple  tree  sticks,  as  all  farmers  know, 
make  a  pretty  flame.  The  colors  in  a  cherry-wood  fire  are  also  pleasant  to 
watch.  When  well  dried,  the  red  cedar  gives  out  a  quite  noticeable  aromatic 
odor  while  burning. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  wood  has  been 
dried.  There  is  little  satisfaction  in  trying  to  burn  green  wood  in  a  fireplace. 
The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  fuel  value  of  green  and  dry  wood : 

Wood  seasoned  twelve  months,  fuel  value  100  percent. 
"         «       n;ne         «<        <•      «<      <«    «  « 


six 
three 

unseasoned, 


90 
85 
6S 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  increases  more  rapidly  the  first  three 
months  than  afterward.  That  is  because  wood  dries  very  rapidly  when  first 
cut.  After  being  piled  three  or  four  months,  therefore,  wood  is  in  fair  con- 
dition for  burning.  Wood  cut  in  the  spring  can  be  burned  economically 
and  satisfactorily  the  next  fall. 

Many  people  roll  a  big  log  on  to  the  fireplace  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
getting  a  maximum  of  heat  from  it.  The  truth  is,  though,  that  a  stick 
which  has  been  split  will  give  out  rather  more  heat  than  a  round  stick  with 
the  bark  on  it. 

Green  or  partly  green  wood  can  be  burned  to  much  better  advantage 
in  a  furnace  than  in  a  fireplace,  because  it  can  be  kept  burning  more  easily 
and  will  last  longer  than  wood  that  is  thoroughly  dry.  It  will  not  give 
out  quite  as  much  heat,  of  course,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  need 
replenishing  so  often.  Partly  green  sticks  in  a  good  sized  furnace  will  burn 
until  morning,  so  that  the  fire  can  be  started  up  without  the  use  of  kindling. 

Naturally,  wood  dries  much  better  under  cover  than  in  the  open  air. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount,  let  it  be  piled  in  an  open  shed  where  the 
air  will  circulate,  but  where  it  will  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow. 

Old-fashioned  methods  are  too  expensive  to  follow  now  that  labor  is 
scarce  and  high.  The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Department  has  begun 
advising  farmers  to  cut  their  wood  into  sticks  as  long  as  they  can  conveni- 
ently handle  it  and  haul  it  to  their  yards,  there  to  have  it  cut  into  stove 
lengths  by  machine.  Wood  sawing  machines  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
communities.  In  most  sections  there  is  a  portable  machine  with  a  rotary 
saw  which  will  convert  fifteen  cords  of  wood  into  stove  size  pieces  in  a  day. 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  hire  the  work  done  with  these  saws  than  to  pay  cord 
labor.  The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Department  is  now  working  on  a 
machine  which  is  expected  to  produce  four-foot  wood  at  about  $3.50  per 
cord,  ready  for  drying  and  shipping.  Such  machines  scattered  through  the 
country  will  help  greatly  to  increase  wood  production. 

Hand  cutting  would  cost  too  much.  It  takes  years  to  become  an  ex- 
pert wood  chopper,  and  while  the  popular  movement  launched  with  the 
slogan,  "Cut  a  cord  of  wood  and  help  win  the  war,"  has  helped  to  meet 
the  emergency,  machinery  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
of  providing  wood  at  a  reasonable  price,  either  for  home  use  or  for  market. 

In  the  West,  a  large  amount  of  firewood  is  being  obtained  from  stump 
land.  Dynamite  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  double 
result  is  accomplished  of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation  and  providing 
wood  for  near-by  towns.  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  and  other  cities  have 
been  using  a  considerable  amount  of  pine  stumps  and  roots  since  the  fuel 
situation  became  critical,, 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  do  not  acknowledge  receipt  of  subscriptions 
unless  specially  requested  to  do  so.  If  the  sub- 
scription is  new,  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  is  evi- 
dence that  your  subscription  has  been  properly 
entered — if  a  renewal,  the  date  on  the  wrapper  will 
indicate  the  new  expiration.  This  is  one  means  of 
conserving  and  helps  the  already  congested  mails. 


How  To  Keep  Bees 

By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

The  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
teresting manual  on  this  subject.  Gives  full 
instructions  on  everything  to  do  with  the  care 
of  bees  from  the  choice  of  tools  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  honey. 

For  Sale  at  all  Book-stores'.    Net  $  1 . 20 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


IE  DAGE'S 

1—  glue":.*: 


WILL  MEND  IT 


D,, c/ri|9cc  nncl  a  special  message  in  David  Gray- 
LJUdlllCZZ  son's  outtjoor  writings.    We  heard 

lyJcJl  recently  of  a  wealthy  California  busi- 
ness man  who  chanced  upon  a  Gray- 
son book.  Its  quiet  restfulness  filled  a  gap  in  his  life 
and  he  promptly  bought  all  the  copies  in  Los  Angeles, 
piled  them  high  on  his  desk  and  passed  on  his  "find" 
to  his  business  friends.  Have  you  read  "Great 
Possessions,"  David  Grayson  s  latest? 

At  your  bookstore.    Cloth,  net.  SI  .30.     Leather,  net,  $2.00 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
—Cuts  a   Swath    86    Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
TOWNS  END  MOWERS 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  old  charm  of 


Crane's 


men  cMwn 

[THE  CORRECT  WRITING  PAPER] 

is  its  impressive  quality: 
The  new  charm  is  its  cor- 
rectness and  smartness, 
which  the  world  of  fashion 
acknowledges. 

Ilsable  samples  sent  on  reauest  jbr  twenty  jive  cents 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO. 

New  York  Pittsfield.Mass. 
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Making  The  Most  of 
Tf&urReading  Hours 

How  Scribner's  Will  Help  You  Fulfil  Your 
Duty  to  Yourself  and  to  the  Nation  During  1919 


\LK  with  us  a  moment  as  we  turn  the  pages 
of  Scribner's  Magazine-to-be — the  Scrib- 
ner's that  will  await  your  quiet  hours  at  the 
reading-table  during  the  coming  year. 

Scribner's  for  1919  has  taken  account  of 
the  busy  days  ahead  for  the  active,  thinking 
men  and  women  of  America.  Your  time  for 
reading  must  be  husbanded  as  never  be- 
fore. Non-essentials  must  go.  This  calls 
for  a  finer  discrimination  in  what  you  read, 
a  closer  appraisal  of  the  value,  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  every  printed 
page  that  is  offered  you. 

So  it  will  be  a  Scribner's  that  makes  the  most  of  your 
reading  hours  and  answers  the  duty  calls  of  self  and  of  coun- 
try that  we  offer  you  for  1910.  It  will  be  an 
essential  of  essentials  to  intelligent  America. 

The  War 

With  the  map  of  the  world  changing  over- 
night and  no  possibility  of  knowing  when  the 
War  will  end  and  Peace  come,  it  is  neither  fea- 
sible nor  advisable  to  announce  a  hard-and-fast 
programme  for  a  year  in  advance.  Those  con- 
tributors to  Scribner's  who  are  in  the  military 
or  the  civil  service  will  write  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  official  authorities.  As  in  the  past,  Scrib- 
ner's war  articles  will  bring  you  intimately  the  events  of  the 
conflict,  political  as  well  as  military',  from  authorship  of  the 
biggest  source. 

With  Raymond  Recouly  (Captain  X),  just  back  from  the 
American  fighting  front,  you  will  watch  our  boys  in  battle, 
seeing  how  they  bear  themselves  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  warfare. 

Professor  Paul  van  Dyke,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
University  Union  of  Paris,  will  describe  "College  Men  in 
Action."  Doctor  van  Dyke  tells  the  things  you  want  to 
know  about  the  work  of  America's  finest  young  manhood. 

Major  E.  Alexander  Powell,  the  author  of  many  war 
books,  now  with  the  Ordnance  Department  in  France,  will 
carry  you  with  him  to  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  struggle. 

James  B.  Connolly,  author  of  the  "  U-Boat  Hunters,"  is 
now  at  the  front  and  will  write  of  France  and  Italy. 

Other  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  in  the  allied  cause 
will  take  you  to  visit  our  men  in  service,  guide  you  to  their 
billets,  dugouts,  and  trenches,  and  let  you  fly  with  our  air 
squadrons  and  scout  with  our  destroyer  patrols. 

Fiction 

Scribner's  fiction  during  igio  will  be  marked  by  the  same 
literary  good  taste  that  has  made  our  pages  the  meeting- 
place  in  the  past  of  literature's  creators  and  those  for  whom 
literature  is  written. 

Such  Scribner  authors  as  these  will  contribute  fiction 
regularly  during  the  coming  year:  Henry  van  Dyke,  Edith 
Wharton,  John  Galsworthy,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews,  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt,  Katharine  Holland 
Brown,  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould,  Armistead  C.  Gor- 
don, Edward  C.  Venable,  Miss  Goodloe,  Dana  Burnet, 
George  T.  Marsh.  As  readers  of  Scribner's  you  know  what 
delightful  fiction,  charmingly  illustrated,  these  will  offer 
you. 

Articles 

Many  notable  men,  whose  words  are  of  pleasure,  inter- 
est, and  importance,  will  write  articles  for  our  1010  readers. 

Honorable  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
Honorable  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  late  Minister  to  Denmark, 


Meredith  Nicholson,  Doctor  George  Ellery  Hale,  chairman 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  will  contribute. 

Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  has  written 
for  us  a  notable  article  on  peace  terms  and  a  charming  liter- 
ary essay  on  "  Familiar  Quotations." 

Poetry 

Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  van  Dyke  will  contribute 
more  of  his  delightful  poems.  Other  writers  who  will  brighten 
Scribner's  pages  with  good  verse  will  be  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  Sarah  N.  Cleg- 
horn,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  John  H. 
Finley,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Hermann  Hagedorn,  William 
H.  Hayne.  John  Myers  O'Hara,  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson,  Sara  Teasdale,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Louis  Untermeyer. 

Art 

Our  monthly  department,  "The  Field  of 
Art,"  is  the  only  one  in  an  American  maga- 
zine presenting  the  most  significant  art 
movements  of  the  world.  Scribner's  fiction 
will  be,  as  always,  fully  illustrated  by  the 
best  of  contemporary  artists,  among  them 
being  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Oscar  Howard,  A.  B. 
Frost,  George  Wright,  Arthur  E.  Dove,  Henry  Raleigh,  and 

Financial 

Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  Scribner's  financial  editor,  the 
foremost  American  writer  on  financial  subjects,  is  continu- 
ally in  touch  with  all  the  important  men  and  movements  in 
this  sphere.  He  will  continue  his  monthly  reviews  of  the 
developments  in  the  world  of  finance.  Scribner's  Financial 
Service  of  advice  to  investors  will  be  a  valuable  feature. 

Our  school  and  shopping  services  to  readers,  which  have 
been  found  of  especial  value  in  the  past,  will  continue  to 
give  valuable  advice  in  these  fields,  based  in  every  case  on 
definite,  intimate  knowledge. 

Sign  the  slip  below  where  space  has  been  left  for 
your  name  and  address.  Tear  it  off  and  mail  it  to 
us  to-day.  (If  you 
arc  already  a  subscri- 
ber your  subscription 
will  automatically  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of 
its  present  term  and  at 
that  time  a  bill  will  be 
sent  you  for  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months  ) 
The  subscription  price 
is  the  same  as  before,  $4 
a  year.  Do  not  send  any 
money  with  this  order. 
Simply  till  in  the  slip 
and  mail  it  at  once. 

SCRIBNI'.R'S  \lA(i.\/.I\K,  v>7-y*>  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  enter  a  twelve  months'  subscription  to  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  starting  with  the  current  isfnie,  in  the  name  written 
below.    Send  me  the  bill  alter  the  first  number  has  been  mailed. 

Name  s£.  

Street   

City  


.State. 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life  and  the  Garden  Magazine, 
you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it.  Send  your 
name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 


Doubleday,   Page   &  Company 


Garden  City 


York 


GARDEN  FENCE 

is  one  kind  of  crop  insurance  policy  that 
amply  repays  the  home  gardener  in  the  pro- 
tection it  gives.  Figure  out  now,  just  where 
you  want  to  place  it  and  how  much  you  need, 
then  order  promptly. 

Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fence  has  wonderful 
rigidity  and  strength  because  of  the  Excelsior 
patented  steel  clamps  which  hold  vertical 
and  horizontal  wires  together.  AFTER  being 
made  it  is  dip-galvanized,  which  not  only 
makes  it  rust  proof  and  long  lasting,  but 
firmly  binds  the  whole  together. 

Your  hardware  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  EXCELSIOR  Rust  Prooj  fence,  lid- 
lises,  bed  guards,  tree  guards,  etc. 

Write  for  explanatory  catalogue  A. 
WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Garden  Shears  iff 

i 


For 

GARDEN 
and  HEDGES 


These  strong,  well  made 
shears   for  the  garden 
and   hedges  are  seven 
inches  long.  A  practical 
gilt  that  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  your  friend  who 
likes  to  "work  aroum 
the  place."    With  it  wi 
come  our  book  showing 
many  new  and  useful 
gifts  of  utility  that  will 
take  the  place  of  non- 
essentials.     Boxed  with 
presentation   card,  $1.50 
|x>stpaid.    Order  year 
lx>ok    early  — •  "30  days 
ahead  this  year." 

POHLSON  WORK  SHOPS,  PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 


Beautiful  color  stucco  homes 

Atlas-White  Portland  Cement  stucco  toned  with 
chips  of  pink,  green,  yellow  granites  and  marbles  or 
sand  and  gravel,  is  lasting  and  beautiful. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
30  Broad  St. 
New  York 

V/ilte  /or  Boolld 


BUZZ 

AD  it  been  an  elephant,  an  acknowl- 
edged burden,  which  descended 
upon  us,  although  we  knew  little 
of  elephants,  there  were  books 
enough  and  people  in  vast  numbers 
who  could  give  us  all  the  informa- 
tion we  desired,  but  when  a  tiny  baby  humming- 
bird, rescued  from  the  clutches  of  a  neighbor's 
cat,  minus  several  tail  feathers  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  desire  to  live,  was  brought  us  for  pro- 
tection, we  appealed  to  our  bird  books  and  vari- 
ous bird  men  in  vain.  Every  one  knew  that  a 
hummingbird  would  eat  sugar  and  water,  but 
how  to  vary  the  diet  and  how  to  cater  to  her 
habits,  no  one  could  tell  us,  but  we  assumed  our 
task  with  great  eagerness. 

Buzz  was  put  into  our  guest  room,  which 
never  before  had  been  graced  with  such  a  dainty 
inmate,  and  after  a  meal  of  sugar  and  water 
which  she  accepted  immediately  it  was  offered, 
she  settled  down  to  her  first  day  in  captivity, 
perching  on  an  electric  light  cord,  content  to 
eat  and  rest.  As  soon  as  she  had  somewhat  re- 
covered from  her  fright  and  began  to  explore  her 
room,  her  troubles  came.  She  had  known  noth- 
ing in  her  young  life  of  height  nor  depth  nor 
breadth;  the  whole  outdoors  had  been  hers,  and 
her  lesson  was  a  hard  one.    Many  times  she  was 


"Buzz  learned  to  trust  us  in  a  short  time,  and  would  light  on  us 
or  on  strangers  with  no  sign  of  fear" 

found  behind  the  pictures  or  on  the  floor,  where 
she  lay  on  her  back  ready  to  give  it  all  up,  and  go 
to  the  Hummingbirds'  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Gradually,  however,  she  learned  her  limitations, 
and  ceased  to  bang  herself  against  the  wall.  As 
the  days  went  by  she  grew  stronger  too,  and 
during  the  day  we  put  her  in  our  screened-in 
porch,  where  the  fresh  air  treatment  certainly 
agreed  with  her.  We  kept  her  food  bottle  always 
in  sight,  never  neglecting  to  put  on  it  a  red  rib- 
bon, that  she  might  learn  to  associate  that  color 
with  her  meals.  We  experimented  with  her  food, 
and  found  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar 
was  what  she  liked.  We  brought  her  all  the  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  but  whether  we  had  pauperized 
her  or  not,  the  only  flowers  that  she  preferred  to 
her  bottle  were  nasturtiums.  In  these  she  would 
bury  herself  and  emerge  covered  with  the  yellow 
pollen. 

Buzz  learned  to  trust  us  in  a  short  time,  and 
would  light  on  us  or  on  strangers  with  no  sign  of 
fear,  feeding  from  her  bottle  held  in  our  hands. 
But  try  to  catch  her  and  away  she  went,  squeak- 
ing her  disapproval  of  our  familiarity.  This 
failed  to  impress  us  until  it  came  her  bedtime,  then 
Buzz  must  go  in  the  house,  as  the  nights  were  cold. 
The  whole  family  would  assemble  for  the  event, 
but  not  until  our  tempers  were  completely  ex- 
hausted, to  say  nothing  of  hers,  would,  we  suc- 
ceed in  catching  her.  We  finally  improved  on 
this  method,  and  would  let  her  roost  where  she 
chose  and  go  to  sleep,  when  we  would  take  her 
from  her  perch,  and  deposit  her  in  her  cage  for 
the  night.  As  her  tiny  claws  were  fastened  to 
the  perch  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  it, 
this  was  no  easy  task.  By  no  means  we  have  yet 
tried  could  we  ever  wake  her  up.  We've  put 
her  on  her  back,  rolled  her  over,  held  her  under  a 
bright  electric  light,  all  to  no  purpose.  Those 
tiny  eyes  only  shut  the  closer,  and  all  the  response 
we  could  get  was  occasionally  a  wee,  pathetic, 
little  baby  cry.  When  we  had  her  in  our  hands, 
we  then  had  the  problem  of  putting  her  on  her 
perch  in  the  cage,  and  each  night  it  meant  many 
falls  on  her  part,  and  much  time  spent  on  ours, 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

ctde  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TLunEndor&rkfy 

°PeopU  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 
TREFER.  "Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette. 

30* 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  %Hd 


THE  RANK 
and  FILE 

of  our  minor  poets  have  discovered 
in  the  flag  merely  a  thing  of  stripes 
and  stars — to  be  glorified  as  a  rally- 
ing flame  and  not  as  a  sign — an 
emblem.  Whitman  has  touched 
just  the  right  chord  in 

PATRIOTIC  POEMS 

OF 

WALT  WHITMAN 


wherein  the  flag  receives  its  true 
worship  as  a  symbol  with  religious 
and  national  import. 

Net,  $1.25  cloth 
Limp  leather, $1 .75 

iiimmunnnnitiwniitmniinHiiK.iK^nnmiiMijiMiNiiii.iiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiriiLiiMJiEiiiiiN.nt!  1;  .tuiiii  >'i ,  i,.ii:::'::i:iH  iitiiiiiUsi-iiii'iT^iani:!  n  tr:iiimu   i  L.iJiiiiir.1,-!!!:  .i.',.!,,-':!...,;»i;f:i.juiiiiin;n,::ii:i,i;i»::.i;;siii9Uinm 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.      Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Portable 

HOUSES 


HODGSON 

THE  building  of  even  a  small  house  usually  brings  with  it  a 
long  string  of  red-tape,  contractor's  conferences,  noise,  dirt 
and  finally  when  the  building  is  finished  you  may  find  that  your  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  fully  realized. 

Why  not  know  before  you  drive  a  nail  just  what  the  finished 
result  will  be?    You  can. 

Buy  your  house  the  Hodgson  way.  First  send 
for  a  catalogue  containing  photographs  of  garages, 
bungalows,  playhouses,  and  many  other  small 
houses  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  described  and 
outlined  to  the  smallest  detail — even  prices  are 
itemized. 

After  you  have  made  your  selection,  send  your 
order  and  the  house  will  be  shipped  in  neat,  com- 
pact sections,  painted  and  ready  to  be  assembled — 
this  can  be  done  by  a  couple  of  unskilled  workmen 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

By  sending  '2.V  (  of  the  cost  with  your  order 
we  will  pack  your  house  ready  for  shipment  and 
hold  it  for  you  until  you  need  it.  Thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  time  and  money — The  first  step  is  to 
send  for  the  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  Street.  Boston 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
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These  are  our  Handy  Andy  Frames.  Each  one  is  II"  by 
Jusr  the  thing  to  set  over  hardy  flower  clumps,  or 
give  an  early  start  to  some  of  your  annuals.  Ten  of  these 
cost  as  little  as  So.io.  which  price  includes  glass,  cast  iron 
comer  cleats  and  bolts  complete. 


This 
$19- 
each. 


sash  Senior  Frame  is  about  6'  square.  Costs 
complete  with  sash.  Sash  separate  $5.44 
Double  light  sash  $7.45  each. 


A  TIMELY  THOUGHT 
ABOUT  GARDEN  FRAMES 


the  garage  after  the  car  is 
is  quite  like   some  garden 


TOCKING 
I  stolen, 

enthusiasts,  who  wait  till  it's  seed 
planting  time  before  they  order  their  frames 
and  sash  for  hot  beds  or  cold  frames.  It's 
too  late. 

The  only  reason  for  frames  in  the  Spring  is 
to  have  an  early  inside  garden,  or  make  the 
outside  one  earlier. 

To  use  another  auto  comparison:  it  puis  your  garden 
in  high  gear. 

As  early  as  January  is  none  too  early  in  some  sections 
to  start  a  hot  bed. 

For  early  lettuce,  tomato  plants  and  the  like,  any- 
time after  the  middle  of  February  is  rignt  for  most 
locations. 


Our  idea  right  now  is  to  put  in  your  hands  a  booklet 
telling  all  about  frames  and  their  various  uses.  Its 
title  is:  "Two  P's,  or  the  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  Cold 

Frames." 

Aside  from  describing  and  pricing  some  half  a  dozen 
different  sizes,  it  tells  you  how  to  use  them.  Among 
other  things  there  is  a  planting  time  table  for  both 
llowcrs  and  vegetables. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  be  forehanded,  like  many  of  our 
friends,  you  will  send  your  order  now,  and  make 
sure  of  their  timely  delivery,  despite  railroad  conges- 
tion or  any  other  hold  ups. 

Here  are  the  prices  on  the  three  sizes  we  sell  the 
most  of 

PRICES 

2  sash  Junior,  size  6'  by  38J".  complete  $  8.73 
2  sash  Senior,  size  6' 2"  by  6',  complete  $19.88 
4  sash  Senior,  size  12'  4"  by  6',.complete  $35.49 

Be  sure  and  send  for  "Two  P's"  booklet. 


ord,&  JWnhamjo. 


Builder*  of  Greenhouse*  and  Conservatories 

SALES  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK— 42nd  St.  Bldg.  CHICAGO — Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER— 29  Avondale  Park  CLEVELAND — 1316  Ramona  Ave. 

TORONTO— Royal  Bank  Bldg.  MONTREAL— Transportation  Bldg. 
FACTORIES—  Irvington,  N.  Y.;  Des  Plaines,  111.;  St.  Catharines.  Canada 


A  row  like  this  makes  a  regular  coalless  greenhouse  where  you  can  grow  endless  vegetables  and  flowers.  Corn 
in  tassel  bv  Fourth  of  July  is  one  of  its  accomplishments.     Prices  on  different  lengths  of  frames  given  in  our 

"Two  P's"  booklet,  which  you  must  not  miss  having. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  and 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

In  his  great  speech  in  New  York,  President  Wilson  urged  that  a  League  of  Nations  should  be 
formed  right  at  the  "peace  table"  when  victorious  peace  is  made.  At  once  the  question  of  such  a 
league  is  in  everyone's  mind  and  on  everyone's  tongue.  "Blocking  New  Wars"  by  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  Economic  Results  of 
the  War,  gives  a  clear  and  popular  explanation  of  the  whole  League  of  Nations  plan. 

A  BOOK  TO  READ  AT  ONCE 
AS  DAY  OF  VICTORY  DAWNS 


The  New  York  Times — "Marshalled  fact,  stimulative 
thought  and  practical  suggestion — with  a  constructive 
programme  that  comes  as  a  very  welcome  contribution  to 
a  question  that  is  more  and  more  insistent  as  the  day  of 
victory  begins  to  dawn." 


The  New  York  Sun— "A  stout-hearted  plea  for  economic 
pressure  to  prevent  another  war.  Mr.  Houston  makes  the 
best  case  we  know  for  a  weapon  to  back  up  the  cause  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  of  which  organization  he  is  a 
most  militant  member." 


200  pages,  $1.00--at  all  bookstores. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Sent  by  mail,  $1.10 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


before  we  could  get  her  to  clutch  it.  She 
would  grasp  her  tail,  her  wings,  anything  but 
her  perch,  but  never  once  would  she  wake  up 
to  help  us. 

Her  cage  is  a  disgrace  to  anything  so  dainty  as 
a  hummingbird,  but  what  would  you?  There 
are  no  hummingbird  cages  on  the  market,  and 
the  call  for  this  one  came  so  suddenly  that  we  had 
to  use  "what  we  had  in  the  house,"  namely,  a 
canary  bird  breeding  cage.  The  bars  were  taken 
out  and  wire  screening  used  in  their  place,  while 
for  the  perch  we  substituted  an  electric  light  cord. 
On  the  bottom  we  put  fine  sand,  where  she  tries 
to  dust  herself,  but  with  as  yet  no  measure  of 
success,  for  her  feet  are  so  small  that  she  easily 
loses  her  balance.  Always  there  is  a  dish  of  water 
in  the  cage,  but  we  have  never  seen  her  either 
drink  or  bathe. 

The  making  of  her  toilet  is  an  awesome  thing  to 
see.  Her  bill  is  so  unwieldy,  and  her  use  of  it  so 
awkward.  She  can  readily  reach  her  tail,  and  the 
ends  of  her  wings,  but  when  she  essays  her 
breast  it  looks  as  though  she  was  attempting 
suicide,  and  frequently  over  she  goes,  only  to  fly 
back  to  resume  the  process.  To  her  bill  she  pays 
great  attention;  she  rubs  it  with  her  claws, 
scratches  it,  wipes  it  off  on  her  perch,  and  finishes 
by  sticking  it  in  the  sand,  as  old-fashioned  house- 
wives polished  their  steel  knives.  But  with  all 
these  endeavors  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
that  she  has  greatly  improved  her  appearance, 
and  we  wonder  if  she  is  molting. 

Up  to  colder  weather  Buzz  spent  all  her  days  in 
the  screened  porch,  where  she  amused  herself 
catching  infinitesimal  bugs  and  tiny  spiders, 
going  to  one  of  her  favorite  perches  to  swallow 
them.  Now  that  the  cold  days  are  with  us  we 
govern  her  outing  by  the  thermometer,  anything 
under  50  degrees  meaning  a  sorry  day  in  the 
house,  where  we  let  her  fly  as  she  will. 

She  discovered  another  hummingbird  in  her 
room,  and  there  was  war  immediately.  Buzz 
acted  like  a  bird  demented,  continually  flying  at 
her,  until  she  learned  that  her  attacks  were  not 
returned,  when  she  gave  it  up,  and  the  humming- 
bird in  the  mirror  now  fails  to  get  any  recogni- 
tion. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  her  scrape  acquain- 
tance with  our  big  bull  dog.  At  first  she  at- 
tacked him,  squeaking  her  dislike  of  him,  but 
he  is  a  soft-hearted  creature  and  minded  our 
words  of  caution,  and  the  friendship  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  she  sits  beside  him 
in  the  sun  on  the  piazza,  and  has  even  alighted  on 
his  head. 

Her  callers  have  been  many  and  interested 
ones,  and  they  never  tire  of  watching  her  feed; 
that  long  tongue  of  hers  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  her  little  bottle.  When  she  has  no 
bugs  to  eat,  she  feeds  about  once  in  ten  minutes 
on  the  sugar  and  water. 

We  had  hoped  that  she  would  be  in  condition 
to  migrate,  but  when  September  20th  (the  date 
of  migration  according  to  Chapman)  came, 
her  tail  was  not  much  improved,  so  we  knew  that 
our  problem  must  continue  until  spring.  It 
may  have  been  our  imagination,  but  it  seemed  to 
us  that  during  those  September  days  Buzz  was 
unusually  restless  and  unhappy.  Could  the  call 
of  the  wild  be  sounding  in  her  ears,  and  was  she 
longing  for  the  sunny  south  land? 

If  she  lives  through  the  winter,  we  shall  set  her 
free  to  join  the  fairy  host  of  hummingbirds  that 
come  to  us  in  late  May. 

Will  we  ever  see  her  again? 

Sadie  Parsons  Morris. 
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Farming 
Secrets! 


-the  simplest  way  to  cut  down 
on  labor 

-the  most  approved  methods  of 
vitalizing  your  soil 

-the  soundest  principles  of  im- 
proving the  dairy  herd 

-the    experts*     discoveries  for 
growing  record  crops 

-the  practical  methods  of  in- 
creasing stock  profits 

-the  most  advantageous  market- 
ing plans 


Raise  133  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  90  acres. 
I,  S.  Long  did. 


Told  by  More  than  1 00  of  America's1 
Greatest  Farming  Authorities 

A  thousand  and  one  new  farming  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
men  who  are  revolutionizing  crop  and  live  stock  results. 

These  new  ideas  are  producing  record-breaking  yields  of  corn;  are 
quickly  reclaiming  soils  formerly  thought  hopeless;  are  securing 
startling  butter  fat  production;  are  forcing  hogs  to  market  earlier  and 
bigger  on  less  feed;  are  doubling  and  trebling  profits  in  practically 
every  farming  operation,  in  every  climate  and  locality;  are  cutting 
down  labor  needs  by  saving  work  in  a  hundred  ways.  And  now  these 
secrets  have  been  made  public. 


Charles  Foss  brought  his  herd  from  an  average 
of  135  pounds  of  butter  fat  up  to  812  pounds  per 
year.    What  is  jour  average  per  cow  ? 


The  Discoveries 
of  Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physician 
who  specializes  on  one  particular 
branch  of  medicine,  so  we  have 
the  farmer  who  specializes  on 
one  particular  branch  of  farm- 
ing. No  one  farmer  can  hope 
to  learn  through  his  own  ex- 
perience as  much  about  all 
branches  of  farming  as  all  these 
specialists  together  have  learned.  The  road  to  quick  success  in 
farming  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  all  these  authorities  have 
discovered. 

A  $50,000  Work 

At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000  for  the  ecitorial  material  alone, 
the  successful  farming  experiences  of  recognized  authorities  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrv  have  been  collected  and  placed  within  the 
covers  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE— the  Farmer's  Own  Cyclopedia. 
Never  before  has  a  work  of  this  scope  and  value  been  produced. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  the 
results  of  actual  experience  in  improving  methods  and  increasing 
profits;  it  was  specially  written  in  interesting 
and  easy-to-understand  language.  It  is  up  to 
the  minute  in  every  way,  yet  it  upholds  every 
old  time  method  that  has  proved  its  merit. 


The  Secret  of 
Success  in 
Farming 


SEARinOEDDCM  AMD  CO.  CHICAGO 


FREE  Booklet  Explains  All 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  over 
2,000  pages  in  all,  128  full  page  photographic 
reproductions,  frontispiece  in  each  volume  in 
colors  and  over  3,000  other  illustrations.  Each 
volume  is  nearly  2  in.  thick. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  so  important  a 
work  in  this  small  space.    But  we  have  pre- 
pared a  special  booklet  which  shows  the  com- 
plete list  of  contents,  name  of  authors,  with 

brief  descriptions  of  each,  and  shows  sample    /  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
pages  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  subjects    J        DeP<-  99C98,  Chicago,  III. 
are  treated.    We  want  everyone  who  is  in-    j  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet, 
terested  in  farming  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this     /  .j!1.ui!r?.t!P6  JJ}d  -describing  FARM 
free  booklet.    Read  about  the  new  farming  Jr 
secrets   which  have    revolutionized   old  / 
results,  doubling  and  trebling  profits.  _/ 


KNOWLEDGE— the  Farmer's  Own 
Cyclopedia. 


We  will  also  quote  you  our  low  price, 
easy  terms  of  payment  and  free  ex- 


/  NT" 


/  Postoffice 


animation    offer.      Write  NOW 
Mail  coupon,  postal  or  letter.  /" 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.  /St 

Dept.  99C98  Chicago,  111.  / 


reet  and  No. 


..  Box  No., 


Corn  cake  pan,  for  saving  wheat  and  making  delicious 
substitutes,  $1.50 


FOOD  control  loses  all  its 
monotony  and  becomes  an 
interesting  indoor  sport  when 
you  find  ways  of  making  menus 
more  attractive  in  wartime  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  old  days. 
Whatever  you  need  in  your 
plans  for  food  control  in  your 
home,  you  can  be  sure  of  find- 
ing a  wealth  of  helpful,  practi- 
cal suggestions  here. 


Moulds,  all 
kinds,  for  con- 
servation des- 
serts. Savarin 
mould  illus- 
trated comes  in 
four  sizes: 


Plain  Round 


Covered 


9  inches 
8  inches 
7  inches 
6  inches 


$1.25 
1.00 
.60 
.55 


9  inches 
8  inches 
7  inches 
6  inches 


$2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Carving  Set  illustrated  with  stag  handle  is 
$6.75.  Other  combinations  from  $3.00  up. 
Complete  sets  in  cases  up  to  $50.00 
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Two  things  oar  Government  recommends  as  to  war-time  Christmas  presents: 

(/)  That  useless,  wasteful,  knick-knack  stuff  be  not  given 
at  all.  (Give  books.  They  fill  every  requirement  of  a 
fitting  Christmas  present). 

(2)  That  presents  be  bought  early.  (The  new  fall  books 
are  ready  now.    They  are  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  keep, 

easy  to  send). 


Lights  on  the  War 
STAKES  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Lothrop  Stoddard  and  Glenn  Frank 

Gives  the  facts  of  territory,  race  and  trade  that 
will  come  up  at  the  peace  table.  13  maps.  $2.50. 

THE  FLAME  THAT  IS  FRANCE 

By  Henry  Malherbe 

Won  the  191 7  Goncourt  Prize  in  Paris.  In  it  the 
spirit  of  France  speaks  from  the  trenches.  $1.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN 
WARS 

By  Helen  Nicolay 

America's  fighting  record  from  the  birth  of  the 
nation.    Illustrated.  $2.00. 

THE  BIOLOGY  OF  WAR 

By  G.  F.  Nicolai 

A  profound  analysis  of  war  and  a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  the  German  military  party  by  the 
famous  refugee  German  professor.  $3.50. 

NAVAL  HEROES 

By  F.  A.  Collins 

True  stories,  as  thrilling  as  fiction,  of  recent 
achievements  in  our  navy.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 

AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR 

By  Louis  Raemaekers 

A  picture  panorama  of  history  in  the  making 
by  the  supreme  artistic  genius  developed  by 
the  war.    Quarto.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  THE  GERMAN 
SHARK 

By  Herman  Whitaker 

Achievements  of  the  Allied  navies  in  foiling  the 
German  submarine.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 


Our  Best  Fiction 
THE  BOOMERANG 

By  David  Gray 

All  the  laughter,  brilliance  and  gayety  of  the 
play  put  into  a  novel.    Illustrated.  $1.40. 

THE  GOLDEN  BIRD 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

A  joyous  love  story  set  in  Harpeth  Valley,  in 

Tennessee.    Illustrated.  $1.35. 

MISS  MINK'S  SOLDIER 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

A  new  book  of  stories  by  the  author  of  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Frontispiece. 
$1.25. 

MAGGIE  OF  VIRGINSBURG 

By  Helen  R.  Martin 

A  new  Pennsylvania  Dutch  novel  by  the  author 
of  "Tillie:  A  Mennonite  Maid."  Illustrated. 
$1.40. 

HELEN  OF  TROY 

By  Phyllis  Bottome 

Includes  two  stories  of  novelette  size  in  the 
author's  most  brillant  manner.  Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

THE  MERRY  HEART 

By  Helen  Raymond  Abbott 

A  first  novel,  a  love  story  of  New  England, 
presented  with  the  fresh  touch  of  a  new  author. 

Frontispiece.  $1.4.0. 

MISS  INGALIS 

By  Gertrude  Hall 

The  latest  novel  by  theauthor  of  thatremarkable 
"Aurora  the  Magnificent."    Illustrated.  $1.40. 


At  all  bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


(A  complete  catalogue  of  our  books  sent  on  request) 


Smoky 


Firepl 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


I  aaa  Also  expert  services  on 
dtvO   general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineer*  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LYNN         .   '     '     •'■      .  ma.s.s 


Underground  Garbage 

Receivers 
The  Sanitary  Way  to  Store 
Garbage 

ORDER  NOW.  Our  truck  wheels  your  barrels  up  or  down  steps. 
Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Barrel.  Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It 
will  pay  you.    Sold  direct. 

Fourteen  Yenra  on  the  Market. 

Look  lor  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Man. 


There  is  only  one  U-Bar  Greenhouse,  and  that 
is  the  greenhouse  built  with  U-Bars. 
Others  may  look  like  it,  but  that  is  the  only 
way  they  are  like  it. 

Send  for  catalog.  •  Or  send  for  us.    Or  both. 


U-5AR  GREENHOUSES 


THE  QUIET  GRASSHOPPER 

HAT  has  happened?    The  field  and 
the  roadside,   a  few  days  since, 
were  restless  with  locusts  which 
sprang  to  sudden  flight,  settled, 
and  took  wing  again,  in  ceaseless 
repetition,  as  you  passed  by. 
And  now?    Why,  yes,  the  locusts  are  still 
there;  but  a  spell  has  been  laid  over  them,  and 
they  have  paused,  mid-career,  like  the  people  in 
the  enchanted  castle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

"Hesto-presto!"  some  magician  has  said  to 
them,  "climb  and  cling,  ye  locust  kind!" 

The  obedient  insects  have  crept  to  the  tip  of 
weed-spire  or  timothy-top  or  fence-post;  and, 


A  grasshopper  dead  of  the  fungus  EntomopMhora  grylli,  which 
impels  the  dying  insect  to  creep  to  a  height  and  fix  itself  there 
with  frantic  clutch 

hugging  their  support  with  firm  grasp,  have 
grown  still  as  in  sleep. 

Thus  they  wait.  Will  the  magician  speak 
again  to  recall  them  to  flight  and  food  and 

mating? 

No — not  in  a  hundred  years! 

You  may  pass  along  the  roadside  or  through 
the  field  as  carelessly  as  you  please,  even  those 
locusts  your  shadow  falls  upon  stir  not.  There 
they  will  stay  until  beaten  down  by  rain  or  wind 
or  other  accident. 

"But,"  you  protest,  "this  is  no  age  for  mys- 
tery! Exactly  what  has  happened  in  grass- 
hopperdom  ? " 

Send  one  of  these  victims  to  a  specialist  in 
vegetal  parasitism  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
died  of  a  fungus,  Entomophthora  grylli.  He  may 
explain  to  you  that  whenever  these  insects  be- 
come over-abundant,  especially  during  damp 
seasons,  they  are  susceptible  to  such  contagion, 
just  as  people  in  crowded  cities  or  army  camps 
are  in  greater  danger  from  certain  epidemics 
than  those  in  thinly  populated  places.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  this  disease,  to  force  the  dying 
insect  to  creep  to  a  height  and  fix  itself  with 
frantic  clutch  as  though  to  prevent  a  fall,  enables 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  to  infect  a  relatively 
wide  area  as  they  are  thrown  out  over  the  food 
of  locusts  beneath  as  well  as  upon  their  bodies, 
dooming  them  doubly. 

Thus  nature  wages  a  protective  war  for  the 
crops  of  man,  shooting  fungus  spores  in  their 
defense;  and  the  quiet  locust  is  the  symbol  by 
which  we  recognize  her  victory. 

Edith  M.  Patch. 
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THE  ONLY  water  in  the  entire  Kelsey  Health 
Heat  System,  is  in  the  automatic  humidifier, 
which  mixes  the  freshly  heated  fresh  air  with 
just  the  right  healthful  amount  of  moisture.    It  can- 
not freeze,  because  it  is  a  direct  part  of  ihe  Kelsey 
Warm  Air  Generator  down  in  the  cellar. 

During  those  coldest  days  last  winter,  when 
other  heating  systems  were  frozen  up,  or  would 
heat  only  certain  rooms  when  the  wind  was  in  a 
certain  direction,  the  Kelseys.  all  over  the  country, 
did  exactly  what  we  said  they  would  do.  Never 
have  we  received  so  many  voluntary— yes,  grateful 
—letters  of  satisfaction. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  of 
the  freeze-up-kind  of  systems  we  are  replacing  with 
the  Kelsey  leakless,  noiseless,  dustless  Health  Heat. 

1  Send  for  Saving  Sense  Booklet. 


T 
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HE  f^ELSLV 


WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 

231  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  i 


NEW  YORK 
103-D  Park  Avenue 
BOSTON 
405-D  P.  0.  Square  Bldg 


CHICAGO 
217-D  West  Lake  Street 

DETROIT 
Space  95-D  Builders'  Ex. 


"A    QUEER    FELLER    SEEN  BY 
A  QUEERER  FELLER" 

is  Booth  Tarkington's  whimsical  comment  on  an  un- 
usual little  book  about  this  author,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published.  Mr.  Tarkington  adds  that 
the  book  is  "strangely  interesting  and  altogether 
original.  .  .  .  The  personal  portrait  is  immense. 
All  in  all  it's  a  brilliant  thing." 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

By  Robert  Cortes  HoIIiday 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE   86  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW  YORK 


Net  $1.25.    At  Your  Bookstore 


Majestic 
Coal  Chute 


protects  your  building,  sidewalks  and  lawn  from  coal  smudge 
and  marring.  It  fits  in  place  of  any  basement  window  or 
can  be  built  in  new  foundations.  As  a  window  it  gives 
splendid  light  to  the  basement  and  replaces  tbe  unsightly, 
damaged  coal  window. 

Improve  Your  Property 

By  installing  a  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute,  the  appearance  of 
your  property  is  much  improved — and  its  value  is  increased. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  MAJESTIC  Building  Specialties 
THE  MAJESTIC  CO.,  801  ErieSt., Huntington,  Ind. 


All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Greenhouses 

King  Construction  Co. 

435  King's  Road        North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  Booklet 


A  LYON  &HEALY  Apartment  Grand  Piano  in 
brown  mahogany,  equipped  with  ihe  exclusive  — 
"SILENTO"  and  'CAND^ECIRX  features 

ALyoti&bWy  production;  brochure  on  request.    Lyoc  &  Healy  52-79  Jackson  Blvi  Chicago. 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
SHADE  TREES 

For  Street  or  Lawn 

Our  ability  to  supply  trees  of  the 
highest  quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  ship- 
ments. 6oo  acres  of  home  grown 
stock  for  your  selection. 

Andorra 
Nurseries 

ff'm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 
Suggestions  for  Effective  Box  IOO 

Planting  on  request.  Chestnut  Hill 

Phila.,  Penna. 


"CREO-DIPT 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

For  Roofs  and  Side  Walls 

I  17  Grades,  16-lS-24-inch,  30  Colors 
Creosoted,  stained,  bundled. 

CREO-DIPT  COMPANY.Inc. 

NORTH   TONAWANDA,    N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  West. 


"Reading  Selma  Lagcrlbf  is  like  sitting  in  the 
dusk,  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly  one  has 
been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfvcn.  the  Suetiish  composer 

THE  NORTHLAND  EDITION:  ten  of  her 
greatest  works  in  limp  leather  binding  now 
ready.    (Each,  net,  $2.00.)    Send  for  booklet. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


^7  IMP  SOAP 


*Sure  Insect  Killer 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  pests  and  larva 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  25  to  40  gals,  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Pts.  40c;  Qts.,  60c. ;  Gal .,  $2.10 ;  5 
Gals.,  $9.00;  10  Gals.,  $17.25;  Bbls.,  per 
Gal.,  $1.70.  F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has 
Ivy  leaf  trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp 
Soap  Spray  doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct 
if  your  dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  short  fur  coat  which  has  been 
gaining  in  favor  for  two  seasons  seems 
now  to  have  a  very  firm  foothold  and  is 
appearing  in  any  number  of  attractive  guises 
for  winter.  Its  appeal  is  so  practical  a  one 
that  its  popularity  is  readily  understood.  Its 
lack  of  weight,  the  freedom  it  gives  in  walking, 
its  youthful  charm,  and  the  variety  of  uses  it 
serves  (for  it  can  so  readily  change  its  character 
with  the  costume  with  which  it  is  worn)  are 
all  decided  elements  in  its  favor. 

Seal  and  nutria  are  two  of  the  most  attract- 
ive, practical  furs  in  which  coats  of  this 
character  are  shown,  and  both  of  these  are 
adaptable  to  town  and  country  wear,  seal  being  the  better 
choice  for  both  sport  and  dress  use,  but  nutria  properly  treated, 
being  quite  possible  too.  There  are  any  number  of  other  furs 
such  as  caracul  in  black  or  the  lovely  brown  tones,  which  are 
very  beautiful,  but  for  general  hard  wear  there  are  none  quite 
so  generally  satisfactory  as  either  seal  or  nutria. 

FUR  COATS   FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

While  one  will  see  some  very  short  coats,  some  barely  reach- 
ing to  the  hips,  these  are  far  less  practical  than  either  a  hip 
or  knee  length  coat  and  only  suited  to  town  wear.  Both 
of  the  short  coats  shown  in  the  photograph  the  one  of 
seal,  the  other  of  nutria,  are  cut  to  a  Decoming  length 
and  are  of  the  decidedly  useful  type.     A  seal 
coat  trimmed  as  this  one  is,  with  the  natural 
gray  krimmer,  has  novelty  to  recommend  it  and 
yet  is  eminently  practical,  for  if  one  intends  to 
wear  it  in  the  country  it  would  look  very  smart 
indeed  with  a  soft  gray  skirt,  or  a  checked  black 
and  white  one,  and  would  accord  with  almost  any 
color  except  tan  or  beige  shades.    The  little 
krimmer  hat  shown  with  it  makes,  of  course,  an 


THE  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by 
Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  in- 
formation of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes. 
It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may 
be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes 
in  the  accompanying  articles  are  chosen. 

Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Taylor  per- 
sonally on  country  clothes  problems. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


but  it  loses  much  of  this  character  and  becomes 
quite  lacking  in  effectiveness  unless  it  is 
designed  and  made  by  furriers  who  thorough- 
ly understand  its  possibilities. 

Nutria  has  been  increasing  in  popularity  for 
the  last  two  seasons  and  seems  likely  to  hold 
its  position  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  ex- 
tremely light  in  weight,  very  soft  and  becoming, 
wears  well  and  like  seal  takes  its  character  very 
largely  from  the  clothes  with  which  it  is  worn. 
It  can  never  be  quite  as  formal  as  seal  but  it 

,  ,  ,  _  J     may  nevertheless  be  worn  with  even  a  simple 

velvet  frock  in  town  with  complete  success 
while  for  the  country  and  for  more  informal 
town  use,  walking  in  stormy  winter  weather,  etc.,  it  is  ideal. 

The  model  shown  is  suitable  for  this  double  purpose,  being 
quite  simple,  and  loose  enough  for  even  hard  country  wear, 
and  yet  equally  correct  for  town  use.  A  novelty  and  a  very 
happy  one  is  the  use  of  beaver  as  a  trimming  for  the  nutria. 
Heaver,  with  its  deeper  brown  tone  and  its  softer,  more 
velvety  texture,  is  even  more  becoming  than  nutria,  and  used 
as  it  is  at  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  for  the  deep  band  round  the  bottom 
it  lends  considerable  distinction. 

A  DISTINCTIVE  MOTOR  COAT 

For  an  out  and  out  motor  and  storm  coat  the  leopard 
model  illustrated  is  very  attractive,  made  quite  like  a  cloth 
motor  coat.    Long  and  straight  it  is  trimmed  with  a  soft, 
light  brown  toned  suede,  which  as  a  trimming  for  fur  is 
quite  a  novelty,  and  has  a  warm  beaver  collar.    A  coat 
of  this  sort  has  a  hundred  uses  and  fortunately  is  of  a 
masculine  character  which  assures  its  fashion  for  an 
indefinite  period.     It  is  like  an  English  tweed 
coat  which,  once  purchased,  always  remains  quite 
all  right  until  it  just  naturally  wears  out.    It  is 
far  newer  and  smarter  than  a  natural  raccoon 


Krimmer  and  seal  make  an  unusually  decorative  combination 
Three  coats  from  Revillon  Freres  and  hats  from  Joseph 


Leopard  is  most  effective  when  collated  in  beaver  and 
trimmed  with  tan  suede,  and  a  tan  duvetyn  hat  is  a 
happy  choice  to  accompany  it 


ideal  combination,  but  it 
would  be  almost  equally 
effective  if  worn  with  any  of 
the  duvetyn  or  velvet  tarn 
o'shanters  which  are  so 
much  favored  for  country 
use.  But  for  all  its  country 
character,  this  same  coat 
would  quite  alter  its  com- 
plexion if  worn  in  town 
with  a  velvet  or  cloth  frock. 

Seal  is  a  very  youthful 
fur  if  treated  in  some  such 
attractive  fashion  as  this, 


motor  coat,  and  yet  may 
serve  the  same  purposes; 
but  of  course  its  style  is  so 
decidedly  crrsp  and  clean- 
cutthatitwould  not  be  quite 
so  universally  becoming. 

The  three  hats  worn  with 
these  coats  all  express  new 
ideas  in  country  hats,  the 
krimmer  cap  being  adelight- 
fully  youthful  Evelyn 
Varon  model  that  has  just 
been  imported,  and  has 
already    been    copied  in 


The  soft  tan  of  nutria  is  emphasized  by  th( 
brown  beaver  trimming  and  matched  by  the  tan 
hat 


deep 
velvet 
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BONW1T  TELLER  &>CO. 


r7/w  (Specially  (Shop  c*f  Originations 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38th  STREET 


Country  Clothes 
and  Riding  Togs 

Featured  are  models  of  studied 
leisure  specially  designed  for  the 
country  gentlewoman.  Camel's 
hair  coats  in  the  natural  color, 
white  and  oxford  as  well  as  other 
smart  types.  Leather  fashions 
in  various  types.  And  the  most 
approved  English  models  in 
riding  togs. 

Department  of  Sports  Apparel 


H  Altmatt  tc  Gk 


THE  FUK  DEPARTMENT  has  ready  for  immediate  selection  an  unusually 

extensive  stock  of  extremely  handsome 

FURS  AND  FUR  GARMENTS 

in  the  most  approved  styles  and  combinations.  Having  effected  large  purchases  of 
high-grade  Furs  far  in  advance  of  the  season,  B.  Altman  £r  Co.  are  now  in  a  position 
to  offer  these  Furs  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  prospective  buyers. 

EARLY  SELECTIONS  ARE  EARNESTLY  KECOMMENDED 

(Third  Floor,  Madison  Avenue  section) 

fHaittam  Ai«mue=3Ftftl?  Auemtf,  fork 

©IjtrttJ-fOltrtlj  &tVttt  TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL  SHjtrtg-fifttf  Btttsf 
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nutria  and  other  similar  furs.  Worn  with  the 
nutria  coat  is  a  velvet  hat  of  the  new  tan  shade  that 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  articles.  It 
is  on  the  tarn  type,  but  is  quite  new  in  effect, 
pulled  back  as  it  is  from  the  face.  It  would  be 
equally  useful  for  town  or  country  and  is  a  lovely 
tone  to  choose  to  wear  with  either  nutria,  beaver, 
or  blue  or  taupe  fox. 

The  third  hat,  worn  with  the  motor  coat,  is  of 


1^ 


possible  wear  and  service.  This  makes  it,  of 
course,  ideal  as  a  tramping  boot  for  the  country. 

The  wing-tipped  skating  and  tramping  boot  at 
the  extreme  right  is  possibly  a  little  more  attractive 
in  cut  and  is  an  excellent  choice  for  general  hard 
winter  wear.  The  last  is  a  most  becoming  one, 
slender  and  long,  and  the  leather  is  a  heavy 
seasoned  one,  treated  to  withstand  the  elements. 
Oxford  of  same  cut  comes  for  #10.    But  quite  the 


silk  scarf  of  heavy  weave  in  deep,  rich  tones, 
Left,  soft  vicuna 


Centre, 

S18.  Right,  block  pattern  silk  scarf,  $18 
scarf,  $7.50 


Right,  fur  lined  gray  mocha  gloves  $10.50.  Same  in  tan 
cape  $9.  Centre,  khaki,  tan.  or  gray  mocha  lined  with 
wool.  $6.25.  Left,  heavy  cape  gloves  with  knitted  woolen 
wristlets,  $4.25 


duvetyn,  which  with  its 
suede  like  surface  is  an 
ideal  accompaniment  to 
this  coat.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  country  use  or 
for  tailored  wear  in  town 
than  a  duvetyn  hat.  The 
really  exquisite  colors  in  which  this  beautiful  fabric  is  shown,  coupled  with 
its  becoming  sheen  and  delightful  draping  qualities,  make  it  ideal  for  mil- 
linery purposes.  This  model  has  no  end  of  style,  with  its  gay  quill  stuck 
nonchalantly  in  one  side;  it  comes  in  many 
delightful  tones,  including  the  lovely  brick 
and  rose  tones  that  are  so  becoming  to  many 
women. 


Left,  silk  and  woolen  stocking  S3. 50.  Next  to  the  left, 
all  wool  stocking,  plain.  $4;  with  combination  clock,  $4.50. 
Next  to  right.  India  cashmere  stocking  in  natural  brown 
and  tan  shades,  $10.  Right,  all  silk  knitted  stocking, 
plain,  $12,  fancy,  $15 


CORRECT  ACCESSORIES 

page  are  shown  four 


On  this  page  are  shown  four  groups  of 
accessories  for  fall  and  winter  country  use  that 
express  the  smartest  ideas  of  the  shops  which 
specialize  in  these  things.  The  shoes  are 
particularly  good  models,  each  intended  for  a 
certain  distinct  purpose.  The  high  laced  boot 
at  the  right  centre  is  the  model  which  has  been 
accepted  by  most  of  the  women  doing  such 
war  work  as  motor  driving,  etc.,  and  is  a 
very  well-cut,  practical,  and  eminently  com- 
fortable  boot    made    to  give   the  greatest 


Left,  heavy  walking  oxford,  $12.  Next  to  left,  general  walking  boot 
which  may  also  be  used  with  puttees,  $14.  Next  to  right,  high  laced 
boot  for  war  work,  $15.    Right,  wing  tipped  skating  boot,  $12.50 


best  looking  boot  for  gen- 
eral walking  use  is  the 
plain  laced  boot  at  the 
left  centre  which  has  a 
beautifully  fitting  vamp 
cut  all  in  one  piece. 
Coming  in  a  dark  reddish 
brown  tone  which  takes 
a  high  polish,  this  boot  is  remarkably  good  looking  and  may  be  used 
with  puttees  for  motor  driving  and  similar  war  work.    An  oxford  of  the 

same  cut  is  $12.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a  good 
heavy  walking  model  oxford  which  may  also 
be  had  in  a  high  boot  at  $13.50. 

COUNTRY  HOSIERY 

One  can  no  longer  blithely  order  this  and  that 
in  heavy  woolen  stockings,  but  must  be  really 
thankful  to  find  anything  at  all  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  afford  a  winter  stock.  The  as- 
sortment shown  here  with  the  shoes  are  being 
offered  in  most  attractive  combinations  and 
plain  colors,  while  they  last  and  everything 
these  days  seems  to  come  under  this  heading. 

The  silk  and  wool  stockings  shown  at  the 
extreme  left  are  an  excellent  choice  for  general 
wear  with  either  oxfords  or  high  boots,  and 
(Continued  on  page  gi) 


5™  AVE.  at  46™  ST. 
PARIS    \     JNEW  YORK 


For  Every  Social  Function 
hats  •  gowns  -  furs 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Uniforms  for  Officers 
of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Regulation  Personal  Equipment 
especially  designed 
for  Military  Service 

Complete  Clothing  Outfittings 
for  Civilians,  Men  &  Boys 

Fur  and  Fur-lined  Garments 
exclusive  in  cut  and  made  from 
carefully  selected  skins 

General  Catalogue  and  Officers'  Price  List 
Sent  on  Request 


BOSTON  SALES- OFFICES 
Tremontcor.  Boviston  Street 


NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 
220    Bcllevue  Avenue 
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(TKandherckiejs 
Jor  Christmas 

at  Me  Cutcheon's 

This  year,  in  spite  of  War  conditions,  our  stock  of 
Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs  for  the  Holidays  is  larger 
than  ever  before  because  we  ordered  very  heavily 
two  years  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  present  Linen 
shortage,  and  before  the 
price  of  Linen  advanced 
so  sharply. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  offer  our  pa- 
trons unusual  values  in 
Holiday  Handkerchiefs. 
All  are  of  pure  Linen, 
as  McCutcheon  Hand- 
kerchiefs have  been  for 
the  past  63  years.  We 
counsel  early  selection 
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while  stocks  are  complete  • 

Initialed  Handkerchiefs 

For   Women- -$3.00.  4.00, 
6.00  to  1 2.00  the  dozen 
For  Men— $6.00,  7.80,  9.00, 
12.00  and  15.00  the  dozen. 
For  Children  —  3  for  65c. 

Embroidered  Handkerchiefs 

From  France,  Ireland,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain  and  Madeira. 
We  have  never  had  a  more 
beautiful  assortment,  and 
the  values  have  never  been 
better. 

For  Children  — All  white, 
and  white  with  colored 
borders,  25c,  50c,  75c. 
and  $1.00  each,  and  up. 
For  Women — All  white  and 
with  colored  borders,  25c, 
35c,  50c,  75c,  and  $1.00 
each,  and  up. 

Khaki  Handkerchiefs 

Pure  Linen,  of  good  ser- 
viceable quality  and  gen- 
erous in  size,  65c.  and  75c. 
each. 

Orders  by  mail 

filled  promptly 

Handkerchief  purchases 
are  delivered  in  dainty 
McCutcheon  boxes  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible 
you  act  on  the  Government's  request  that  Christmas 
shopping  be  done  in  November  this  year. 

Our  illustrated  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  gladly  on  request,  is  full  of  sensible  Christmas  Gift 
suggestions. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens 
in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts. 
New  York 
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McCutcheon  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 
SI. 00  each,  postpaid. 


Reg.  Trade  Hark 


COATS  WRAPS 

FURS 

SCARFS  MUFFS 


Exclusive  Models 


Wide  Variety 


In  the  Season  s  Most  r  ashionable  Furs 


Photographs  and  price  list  sent  on  request. 
Please  specify  whether  particularly  interested 
in  coats  or  sets  that  we  may  belter  serve  you. 
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Portraits  of  the  Past  for 
Homes  of  To-day 


By  JESSIE  MARTIN  BREESE 


TO  THE  human  heart  there  is  nothing 
more*  dear  than  criticism  of  humanity, 
individually  and  collectively.  Such  criti- 
cism may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  there 
is  no  one  of  us  that  does  not  share  in  some  degree 
with  the  cynic  his  curious  searching  for  the  naked 
truths  of  other  men's  lives.  This  trait  is  not 
such  a  bad  one,  after  all,  for  under  its  name  "  char- 
acter analysis"  it  becomes  one  of  the  potent  forces 
in  the  world  for  the  betterment  of  existing  condi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  character  brings  power  to 
exert  such  influence  over  it  as  will  bring  it  to  its 
highest  good,  or  under  different  circumstances, 
to  so  wield  it  that  it  may  prove  an  agent  for  good 
to  its  fullest  power. 

This  may  be  the  reason  that  the  gods  put  into 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  artist  such  keen  insight 
into  the  character  of  things.  Artists  of  all  kinds 
— musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  and 
those  myriad  workers  who  hide  their  light  under 
the  title  "craftsmen" — are  conceded  to  be  mental 
and  spiritual  advisers  to  the  world  even  as  physi- 
cians are  called  upon  to  advise  the  world  regard- 
ing the  means  of  keeping  physically  in  the  best 
condition.  Theirs  is  the  work 
of  reinvigorating  the  mentally 
or  spiritually  unwell,  and  of 
raising  those  who  are  fit  to 
even  greater  heights. 

A  lighter  task  is  theirs  as 
well — that  of  merely  keeping 
the  world  happy.  That  all  of 
these  things  be  done  well,  the 
artist  must  have  a  greater 
share  of  that  quality  known  as 
character  analysis  than  his 
fellow  men.  For  that  which 
is  created  must  first  be  plumb- 
ed to  its  depths. 

This  peculiar  questioning 
exists  also  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  contemplates  the  work  of 
the  artist's  hands,  and  he 
takes  particular  delight  in  its 
exercise  when  the  work  of  art 
happens  to  be  a  picture,  and 
the  picture  a  portrait  of  an- 
other human  being.  So  we 
find  that  men  are  not  satisfied 
to  sit  for  their  own  portrait  or  , 


to  have  the  members  of  their  family 
done,  but  must  possess  as  well  portraits 
of  persons  known  or  unknown,  it 
makes  no  difference  which,  so  that  the 
painter  be  a  master  in  the  art  of 
character  analysis  as  well  as  a  keen 
wielder  of  the  brush. 

Greater  charm  hovers  over  the 
portraits  of  the  people  of  a  past 
century  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time 
from  our  own — all  of  which  has  affect- 
ed the  portrait  as  well  as  the  sitter. 
The  veneration  in  which  we  hold  all 
things  of  beauty  that  have  withstood 
the  test  of  time  has  its  place,  too,  in 
the  admiration  which  is  borne  old 
portraits. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hang  such 
pictures  in  a  room  furnished  with 
precious  antique  pieces,  but  surely 
such  a  room  should  shelter  only  pic- 
tures which  Have  come  down  with  GovertFIinck 
them  through  the  centuries.  Even 


Music  (Louis  XV  in  Allegory) 

so,  no  room  preeminently  modern  in 
its  decoration  and  furnishing  should 
undertake  the  housing  of  them. 

The  combining  of  furniture  and 
pictures  in  a  room  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  delicate  taste,  and  one  in  which 
too  often  the  pictures  receive  but  little 
of  the  consideration  that  is  due  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually  the 
furniture  which  is  first  chosen  for  a 
room,  the  pictures  taking  the  last 
place  in  a  long  procession  of  articles 
large  and  small.  Yet  when  one  enters 
a  room,  it  is  usually  the  pictures  and 
not  the  furniture  which  first  attract 
the  eye.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  plan  to  take  this  unconscious 
hint  which  we  give  ourselves,  and  turn 
face  about  in  our  selection  when  we 
"do"  a  room. 

An  authority  on  pictures  recently 
asserted  that  he  believed  the  pictures 
in  a  room  should  be  used  as  the  key- 
note in  its  decoration.  Not  only 
should  their  physical  limitations  as  to 
size  and  tone  value  be  considered, 
but  their  color  scheme  and  quality 
of  subject  should  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  further  decorative  scheme 
for  the  room.  If  such  a  plan  were 
followed,  with  what  pleasure  the  eye 
would  fall  upon  the  other  articles  in  a 
room  after  its  contemplation  of  the 


Wright  oj  Derby 


Mrs.  Andrew  Lindigton 


Rahlon  Galleries  pictures 


Galleries  of  E.  Gimpel  and  Wildenstein 
Portrait  of  a  Lady 


Popular  as  the  Dutch  School 
is  and  always  has  been,  there 
are  still  some  splendid  ex- 
amples of  it  which  have  not 
found  permanent  homes.  Such 
a  one  is  Flinck's  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  a  picture  displaying  all 
those  sturdy  characteristics 
which  the  well-trained  Flemish 
brush  knew  so  well  how  to 
portray.  The  delicacy  of  the 
painting  fits  well  the  serenity 
of  the  lady's  beauty.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  the  artist 
had  vied  with  nature  in  pro- 
ducing a  yet  more  beautiful 
creature  on  canvas  than  nature 
had  made  in  the  flesh.  Lovely 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  the 
features  of  the  face  and  the 
structure  of  the  hands,  which 
were  the  lady's  own;  and  but 
faithfully  portrayed  by  the 
artist.  But  no  less  fascinating 
Ehrich  Galleries  curves  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pose  of  head,  arms,  and  body 
— and  these  are  products  of  the  artist's  genius. 

For  the  modern  music  room  no  more  fitting 
picture  could  be  found  than  the  painting  of  King 
Louis  XV  represented  as  Music.  This  is  one  of 
two  companion  pictures — the  other  being  Poetry 
— which  were  painted  by  Van  Loo  for  the  music 
hall  in  the  palace  of  Nancy,  France.  1  he  palace 
was  occupied  at  the  time  by  Stanislaus  Letzinski, 
King  of  Poland,  and  father  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  who  therefore  spent  his  long  exile  in  that 
country.  He  was  known  as  a  great  musician  and 
literary  man,  and  his  celebrated  musicales  are 
described  in  the  memoirs  of  Voltaire.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  commission  so  eminent  a 
painter  to  do  these-  pictures  for  his  music  room. 

Carle  Van  Loo  went  with  his  pupil,  Boucher,  to 
Rome  and  became  there,  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  France.  1  here 
they  both  studied  Paul  Veronese,  Tiepolo,  and 
the  Old  Masters.  On  their  return  to  France  both 
Van  Loo  and  Boucher  painted  some  rooms  in  the 
Palace  of  Fountainbleau.  Later  Van  Loo  was 
named  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris 
and  Director  of  the  Gobelin  Manufactory. 

So  it  was  that  he  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  two  pictures,  Poetry  and  Music.  And  in 
courtesy  to  the  reigning  monarch  of  France,  for 
Music,  he  painted  his  image  as  a  Roman  emperor, 
crowned  with  roses,  much  as  Nattier  painted  the 
royal  princesses  hung  in  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 

These  two  pictures  remained  in  the  palace  of 
Nancy  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  in  the 
upheaval  they  became  the  property  of  a  notary, 
from  whom  they  were  acquired  by  Baron  Donan. 
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'Karnak"  Wilton  Kug,  size  9  ft.  x  12  ft.,  in  Special  Design  No.  1000,  described  below. 


"KARNAK"  WILTON  RUGS 

The  Aristocrat  of  American  Wiltons 

The  "Karnak"  is  a  closely  woven,  deep  pile  Worsted  Wilton  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  Oriental  and  other  distinctive  figured  effects. 

The  Rug  illustrated  is  a  special  Oriental  design,  sold  exclusively  by  us,  in  which  the 
colorings  characteristic  of  the  finest  Eastern  Rugs  are  reproduced  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
Over  a  background  of  taupe,  the  graceful  design  covering  the  field  is  brought  out  in  soft  blue, 
dull  rose  and  dull  gold — a  touch  of  black  and  just  a  suggestion  of  sage  green,  this  decorative 
combination  of  colorings  being  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  border  in  tapestry  blue.  The 
same  pattern  is  also  obtainable  with  a  rich,  soft  blue,  or  dull  rose  ground. 

The  above  design  is  made  in  six  sizes  as  follows: 


2  ft.  3  in.  x  4  ft.  6  in. 
6  ft.  0  in.  x  9  ft.  0  in. 


8  ft.  3  in.  x  10  ft.  6  in. 

9  ft.  0  in.  x  12  ft.  0  in. 

Prices  quoted  upon  request 


9  ft.  0  in.  x  15  ft.  0  in. 
11  ft.  3  in.  x  15  ft.  0  in. 


W  &.  J.  SLOANE 


Interior  Decorators 


Floor  Coverings 


Furniture  Makers 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 
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^he   Furniture   which   graces   the  well- 
appointed   American   home   of  to-day 
echoes  a  silent  yet  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
cabinetmakers  of  olden  times. 

^TT  Those  original  pieces  which  happily  have 
survived  the  passing  of  centuries  furnish 
inspiration  for  such  admirable  adaptations 
as  may  be  found  in  the  Twelve  Galleries  of 
this  establishment. 

^1  Here  one  may  acquire,  within  a  modest 
expenditure,  groups  and  single  pieces  for 
the  formal  as  well  as  informal  rooms — 
Furniture  which  will  impart  to  its 
surroundings  decorative  distinction,  fulfilling 
withal  the  function  of  utility  so  often  absent 
in  the  "antique." 

£||  Here  also  are  available  hand-wrought 
facsimiles  of  rare  old  Furniture, 
embodying  the  very  spirit  of  those  leisurely 
days  when  the  master  carver  took  rank  with 
the  painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  architect. 

Suggestions  may  he  gained  from  de  luxe  prints 
of  charming   interiors,  sent  gratis  upon  request 


Grand  Rapids  furniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36West32n-2  Street 
New\brk  City 


Cima  da  Conegliano 


Virgin  and  Child 


Reinhardt  Galleries 


He  was  the  banker  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  engineer  of  the  first  Panama 
Canal,  in  whose  castle  at  Longray  they  were  hung.  After  the  failure  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  this  picture  was  sold  to  Countess  Casa  Cortez,  and  has  not 
since  changed  hands. 

Truly  a  portrait,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Lindigton,  by  Joseph  Wright,  commonly  called  Wright  of  Derby. 
Born  there,  he  spent  but  little  time  away  from  his  home,  except  for  the 
three  and  a  half  years  that  he  studied  under  Hudson  in  London,  two 
years  at  Bath,  and  a  similar  period  in  Italy  after  his  marriage  in  1773. 
These  years  abroad  were  influential  years,  though,  for  it  was  from  Hudson 
that  he  acquired 
the  Dutch  style  of 
painting  which  char- 
acterizes his  work, 
and  it  is  asserted 
that  he  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by 
Michael  Angelo. 
Certain  it  is  that 
he  spent  long  hours 
studying  and  copy- 
ing the  figures  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  this  could  not 
but  enlarge  the  style 
of  a  student  so  pro- 
foundly interested 
as  he. 

Great  fame  has 
never  been  his,  but 
an  obscurity  in  no 
wise  deserved  has 
covered  his  name 
for  some  time.  An 
exhibition  at  Derby 
in  1883  restored  his 
fame  to  some  extent, 
but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  showing  of  his 
work  in  this  country 
will  greatly  aid  in 

this  restoration.  In  any  event,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  this 
country  desirous  of  possessing  worthy  examples  of  English  portraiture  that 
he  is  coming  to  the  fore. 

Having  a  large  patronage,  and  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
such  work  as  was  not  done  on  commission,  he  exhibited  but  little  during 
his  own  lifetime,  and  at  the  present  time  most  of  his  pictures  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  families  for  whom  they  were  originally  painted.  So  it 
is  to  these  circumstances,  although  they  were  probably  responsible  in  a 
great  measure  for  his  later  obscurity,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  presence 
here  of  this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindigton.    It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  his 

work,  showing  what 
Mr.  Bemrose  calls 
"his  pure,  precise 
touches,  his  level 
surfaces,  and  clear, 
enameled  colors"  at 
their  best. 

Itmay  seem  some- 
what far-fetched  to 
many  to  include  an 
old  Italian  Madonna 
in  a  list  of  portraits, 
but  upon  consider- 
ation, is  this  really 
not  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  portraiture, 
being  as  it  is,  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin 
as  the  artist-idealist 
has  conceived  her? 
Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing fictional  about 
these  Madonnas. 
And  they  are  beau- 
tiful beyond  the 
conception  of  ordin- 
ary man.  We  can 
only  gaze  in  wonder 
and  abject  admira- 
tion, at  such  spirit- 
ual and  physical 
beauty  combined  in  the  portrait  of  one  woman. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  pictured  on  this  page  is  no  exception  to  this  rule 
— indeed,  the  figures  are  enhanced  by  such  landscape  as  is  not  often  to 
be  found  in  these  paintings.  For  Cima  da  Conegliano,  as  he  is  called, 
was  born  in  the  lovely  city  of  Friuli,  on  the  banks  of  Livenza,  and  all  his 
life  used  his  home  for  the  landscapes  in  his  pictures. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  old  Italy  to  America  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  beauty  of  feminine  portraiture  persists,  and  we  have  in  Margareth 
dePeyster  Duffie  a  picture  of  rare  charm  and  one  that  does  credit  to 
American  art.  All  the  womanly  graces  of  curving  lip  and  dimple,  arching 
neck  and  intriguing  coiffure  are  caught  by  a  facile  brush  and  transferred 
to  a  canvas  that  will  add  distinction  to  an  American  home  to-day,  even 
as  its  prototype  did,  without  a  doubt,  in  those  days  of  fashion. 

INQUIRIES  REGARDING  HOME  DECORATION — COLOR  SCHEMES,  FURNISHINGS,  ART  OBJECTS, 
AND  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENT — SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  BREESE.  OF  THE  DECORATING 
SERVICE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  120  WEST  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Henry  Inman 


Margareth  dePeyster  DufTie     Satinorer  Galleries 
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HAYPJEN  COMPANY 


PARK  AVENUE  AT  5723  STREET 


HAYDEN  Reproductions  of  Old 
English  over-stuffed  Furniture 
are  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
rare  originals,  even  to  the  minutest 
detail  of  hand-workmanship,  but  pos- 
sessing the  added  luxury  of  modern 
upholstery. 


A  simple  and  dignified  Love  Seat  and  Stool 
in  oak  covered  with  our  own  velvet 


mud 
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One  Bank  Account 

Covering 
All  France  and  Italy 


EXCLUSIVE  FACILITIES  TO  U.  S.  OFFICERS 
HAVING  ACCOUNTS  WITH  COX  &  CO..  LONDON 


Afttr  tht  Bombardment 
•/  Amitnt^frtm  a  iktttb 
bj  a  mtmbtr  cf  tht  Staff. 

To  U.  S.  Army  an  d  Navy  Officers 

DV  opening  a  Banking  Account  with  Cox  &  Co.,  the 
*-*  London  Military  Bankers  and  Official  Agents,  you 
may  cash  your  checks  on  that  Bank  for  any  sum  up  to 
£5  (about  S25)  at  a  time,  in  practically  any  city  of  France, 
in  65  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  London,  Liverpool  and  South- 
ampton, England,  without  the  formality  of  establishing  your 
identity  or  signature:  under  an  exclusive  arrangement 
made  by  Cox  &  Co.,  with  the  Bank  of  France,  Cox  & 
Co.,  (France)  Ltd.,  and  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconta, 
your  checks  are  cashed  at  branches  of  these  banks  upon 
presentation,  just  as  would  be  the  case  had  you  a  separate 
drawing  account  in  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  cities 
represented. 

Cox  &  Co.  have  been  Army  Bankers  and  Official 
Agents  since  1758.  This  Bank  is  the  official  channel  for 
the  recovery  of  Officers'  personal  effects  and  kits  lost  on 
the  battlefield.  The  Bank  has  conducted  its  own  Offi- 
cers' Casualty  Bureau  on  purely  voluntary  lines  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  interests  of  Officers'  relatives 
and  friends. 

BEFORE  SAILING  FOR  EUROPE  instruct  your  home  Banker  to 
give  you  a  draft  or  to  cable  a  transfer  to  Cox  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  or  endorse  your  pay  voucher  for  your  pay  to  be  lodged  with  Cox 
&  Co.  each  month.  Current  accounts  are  conducted  without  charge,  and 
interest  is  allowed  on  deposit  accounts. 

"THE  THREE  STORIES  OF  COX'S"  a  40-page  booklet  giving  full 
information,  mailed  free  upon  application  to  Cox  &  Co.,  care  of  the 
Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  366  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  ;   or  to 

COX  &  COMPANY 

Hankers,  Charing  Cross,  J^ondon,  £ng. 

BRANCHES  IN  INDIA 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Rawal  Pindi, 
Murree  and  Srinagar  (Kashmir], 

COX  &  GO.  (France)  Ltd. 

Paris,  Boulogne,  Rouen,  Havre,  Mar- 
seilles, Amiens,  Lyons. 

Branch  now  open  at  Bordeaux, 
4  Rue  Esprit  des  Sois 


In  order  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  the  extension  of  their  unique  finan- 
cial facilities  O  American  Officers  exten- 
sive offices  have  been  opened  at 

28  CHARLES  STREET, 
HAYMARKET 

(Almost  adjoining  Carlten  Hsltl) 
as  a  special  branch  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 


To-day's  Reproductions  of  Yesterday's  Furniture 

INSPIRATION  is  gathered  by  modern  designers  from  the  work  done  by 
their  artistic  forebears  of  many  centuries  ago.  The  result  of  this  is 
often  quite  original  work,  sometimes  a  worthy  copy  or  beautiful  adapta- 
tion, but  most  often  it  is  imitation.  Of  all  the  sins  the  artist  is  heir  to,  this 
is  the  worst,  for  it  is  productive  of  bad  combinations  of  line,  color,  and  form. 
But  that  it  exists  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  really  worth-while  copies  or 
adaptations  of  furniture  which  are  made  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  show 
furniture  which  is  copied  from  the 
past  without  losing  the  beauty  that 
existed  in  the  original.  Such  are  the 
pieces  pictured  here. 

Lacquer  was  ever  popular  with 
our  ancestors,  and  we  have  inherited 
their  delight  in  it.     But  too  often 

Lacquered  pieces  are  as  popular  to-day  as 
they  were  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  they  were  first  introduced  from 
China  Dy  the  Dutch 


are  we  misled  by  gay  colors  or  insist- 
ent design  into  believing  that  a 
lacquered  piece  is  a  beautiful  piece. 
The  charm  of  Oriental  design  and 
coloring  is  not  to  be  easily  used, 
however,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such 
excellent  pieces  as  these  two  are  to 
be  seen. 

The  small  writing  bureau  with  cabinet  top  is  a  lovely  thing  for  the  young 
girl's  boudoir.  There  is  a  daintiness  of  build,  and  quaintness  of  decoration 
that  could  not  but  capture  her  heart.  Its  hooded  top  and  the  "  Bolection" 
molding  on  the  door  show  it  to  be  from  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The 
cabinet  above,  and  drawers  below,  the  ingenious  arrangement  inside  of  the 
desk,  and  the  slides  which  are  conveniently  placed  at  each  side  to  hold 
candlesticks,  all  lend  interest  as  well  as  usefulness  to  the  piece. 


This  handsome  walnut  cabinet  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  the  ' 


For  a  modern  use  is  this  reproduction  of  an  old  lacquered  cabinet.  It 
was  made  to  house  a  phonograph  in  the  upper  section,  while  place  has  been 
made  for  records  in  the  lower.  Inside  as  well  as  outside  is  lacquered,  and 
the  hardware  is  in  keeping  with  the  handsome  decorations. 

Pen  and  picture  cannot  do  justice  to  the  superb  walnut  cabinet  which 
is  shown  with  open  doors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Its  prototype  was 
made  during  the  period  of  William  and  Mary,  and  is  the  last  phase  of  Eng- 
lish marquetry  in  the  walnut  period.  The  inlay  is  of  the  "sea  weed"  type 
and  is  exceptionally  well  executed.  Outside  surfaces  of  doors  and  the  sides 
of  the  cabinet  are  similarly  inlaid.  It  is  supported  by  twisted  legs,  a  design 
of  great  popularity  during  the  Stuart  reign. 

Tables  are  fascinating  articles  of  furniture — their  uses  are  so  many,  and 
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THE   WALDORF-ASTORIA  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  de  luxe  suites  of  two 
or  more  bedrooms  and  bath,  for  sea- 
son guests. 

Spacious  quarters,  excellent  appointments 
and  reliant  service  are  offered  as  a  relief  from 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  private  es- 
tablishment at  this  time. 

There  is  a  special  discount  for  contracts 
drawn  on  a  yearly  basis. 


Fifth  Asrenue  35*  and  34t."  Streets,  NewYork 


L.M.  Boomer 


•  President 


OVINGTON'S 


AS  you  look  over  your  finer  china  and 
L  glassware  this  fall,  be  assured  that 
you  can  get  just  as  excellent  pieces  by  a 
call  here  at  Ovington's.  Hostesses  may 
still  feel  that  the  simple  entertaining  ot 
wartime  can  be  accompanied  by  just  as 
beautiful  accessories  as  ever. 

312-314  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


&1  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THtlR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  VERY  CHARMING  PIECE  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER.  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1713. 
THE  MAKER.  PIERRE  PLATEL,  WAS  THE  FATHER-IN-LAW  OF  PAUL  LAMERIE.  AND 
IT  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  MANY  OF  THE  THINGS  COMING  FROM  HIS  WORKSHOP  WERE 
ACTUALLY  MADE  BY  LAMERIE.  THE  MAKER'S  MARK  PL."  WHICH  ARE  THE  FIRST 
LETTERS  OF  THE  SURNAME  OF  PLATEL.  AS  WAS  DEMANDED  BY  LAW  AT  THAT 
TIME.  ARE  OFTEH  CONFUSED  WITH  LAMERIE  S  SECOND  MARK.  BUT  IT  MUST  BE 
BORNE  IN  MIND  THAT  AT  THIS  TIME  LAMERIE  S  MARK  WAS  "LA"  AND  NOT  "PL" 


®  8 


THESE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  ABOVE  PIECE 

SILVER  TEA 
and  Coffee  Ser- 
vices— London- 
made  Reproductions 
of  famous  Queen  Anne 
and  Georgian  models. 

Originals  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  London  House. 
Table  Silver  of  exclusivepat- 
terns,  complete  Services  as 
wedding  and  anniversary 
gifts,  always  ready  for  de- 
livery. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  sold  in  our 
New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at 
London  prices,  being  free  of  duty. 
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A  WAR  MESSAGE 
FOR  THE  FURNITURE  BUYER 

America  must  win  the  war— and  the  big  job  of  American 
manufacturers  is  the  production  of  war  essentials. 

To  this  vital  task  many  of  the  skilled  Berkey  &  Gay  workers 
are  now  applying  themselves.  Naturally  our  normal  output 
of  furniture  is  therefore  diminished. 

However,  our  reserve  stock  in  Grand  Rapids  and  New  York 
with  such  other  furniture  as  we  may  be  able  to  manufacture, 
in  addition  to  goods  of  our  make  now  in  the  stores  of  our 
dealers,  will,  we  hope  be  sufficient  to  supply  necessary  require- 
ments during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Where  the  purchase  of  new  furniture  is  necessary,  choose 
Berkey  &  Gay  furniture.  Each  piece  bears  our  inlaid  Shop- 
Mark — the  symbol  of  excellence  in  material,  in  cabinet  work 
and  design. 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company 

442  Monroe  Avenue 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  oj  Rerkey  €r  Gay  furniture  may  be  seen  at  our 
Arte  York  shoivrooms,  jij-ug  IVest  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.    Visitors  should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a 
tetter  0/  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  fireplaces  reproduc- 
ing in  Pompeian  Stone  classic 
examples  of  old  world  design 
and  offer  every  facility  for  the 
production  of  exclusive  origi- 
nal specifications. 

When  in  town  visit  our 
warerooms.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  home  and 
garden  ornaments  sent  free  on 
request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone 
221  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Cinderella  was  a  surprise  even  to 

/ herself.  No  one  dreamed 
ane  ,  that  the  little  studio 
drudge  had  soul,  until — well,  read  the 
book  and  see  for  yourself.  "Cinderella 
Jane"  is  as  sparkling  as  "Bambi,"  and 
a  better  story.    Ask  your  bookseller. 

Published  by 

Doublcday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1  0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


their  designs  correspondingly  numerous.  Two 
interesting  ones  are  shown — the  pie-crust,  so  dear 
to  our  grandmothers'  hearts,  and  a  small  oak 
table  which  is  a  replica  of  one  used  in  the 


Pie-crust  tables  are  in  demand  at  tea  time 

seventeenth  century  for  serving  the  then  new 
drinks  of  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate.  Such  tables 
were  used  largely  in  the  coffee  houses  of  the  day. 

An  exceptionally  graceful  and  quaintly  design- 
ed settee  is  the  one  with  tapestry  seat  and  back 


A  low-backed  settee  of  exceptionally  pleasing  lines 

shown  here.  A  very  low  back  and  extremely 
well-planned  stretchers  are  features  of  the  piece, 
ta  say  nothing  of  the  curious  birds  and  beasts 
and  tree  and  flower  design  in  the  tapestry. 


tables  came  into  vogue  about  the  middle 
seventeenth  century 


the 


These  pieces  have  all  the  quality  of  careful  de- 
signing, keen  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  house 
of  to-day  in  furnishings,  and  careful  workman- 
ship which  go  to  make  furniture  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  home. 

J.  M.  B. 


NOV  EMBER,     I  9  I  8 
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McGibbon  &  Company 


/^\LD  Colony  Sofa  with  adjustable 
drop  arms — an  ideal  sofa  for  small 
apartments — the  usual  sofa  by  day  con- 
verted into  a  bed  at  night  for  the  occa- 
sional guest.  Spring  seat  with  either 
down  or  hair  mattress  and  pillows,  cov- 
ered in  imitation  linen.  $135.00 


Old  Colony  Armchair;  generous  pro- 
portions with  separate  cushions  in  down 
or  hair.  $54.00 

Also  an  interesting  collection  of  over- 
stuffed and  wood  frame  sofas  and  chairs 
at  advantageous  prices. 


West  37th  St.       Just  off  5th  Ave. 


(Continued  from  page  82) 
an  excellent   value.    They  come  in  any  number  of  dark  tones  and 
heather  mixtures. 

The  all  wool  stockings  next  to  it  are  English  and  are  still  being  shipped 
over  although  shipments  are  ofttimes  few  and  far  between.  They  come 
plain  and  with  the  combination  clock. 

Quite  the  smartest  as  well  as  the  most  delightfully  comfortable  hose  one 
can  wear  for  country  or  in  severe  town  weather  are  the  India  cashmere 
stockings  shown  at  the  right  centre.  They  are  of  the  finest  cashmere,  not 
dyed  at  all,  but  coming  in  the  natural  soft  brown  and  tan  shades.  The 
quantity  of  these  is  of  course  limited,  too. 

There  is  still  to  be  shown  anything  more  attractive  than  the  all  silk 
knitted  stockings  at  the  extreme  right,  which  have  been  worn  for  a  couple  of 
seasons.  They  come  not  only  in  plain  colors  but  also  with  fancy  patterns 
of  the  type  shown  on  heavy  woolen  stockings.  With  oxfords  they  have  no 
end  of  style  and  as  they  wear  so  very  well,  they  are  not  the  extravagance 
they  may  seem.    In  plain  and  fancy  weaves. 

Most  women  have  discovered  good  stockings  to  be  really  an  investment 
and  particularly  is  this  true  of  this  type  of  hosiery.  Woolen,  wool,  and 
silk,  and  the  heavy  all  silk  stockings  suitable  for  country  use  are  comfort- 
able and  practical  when  bought  in  a  good  quality,  and  they  are  the  only  sort 
that  look  well  with  an  oxford.  Nothing  surely  is  worse  than  a  cheap,  thin 
stocking.  Along  with  shoes,  gloves,  and  such  accessories  as  scarfs  they  tell 
their  own  story  at  a  glance,  and  since  none  of  these  things  has  what  one 
might  term  transitory  fashions,  one  is  safe  in  buying  the  best  quality  and 
counting  on  their  lasting  from  season  to  season. 

THE-  NEW  SCARFS 

From  Switzerland  come  the  prettiest  silk  scarfs  in  a  heavy,  firm  weave 
and  in  lovely  deep,  rich  tones,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  centre.  These 
and  the  vicunas  are  about  the  only  scarfs  that  are  pretty  in  anything  but 
white,  and  really,  after  all,  there  is  probably  nothing  so  effective  for  country, 
motoring,  skating,  or  just  general  wear  than  a  soft  white  scarf. 

The  prettiest  one  to  be  shown  this  year  in  silk  is  illustrated  at  the  right, 
the  little  block  pattern  being  very  effective.  But  nothing  new  or  different 
can  ever  take  away  from  the  popularity  of  a  soft  white  vicuna  scarf  such  as 
the  one  shown  at  the  left,  which  has  a  delightful  warmth  plus  a  most  effec- 
tive angora  like  surface  to  recommend  it.  It  may  also  be  had,  of  course,  in 
colors. 

Heavy  woolen  knitted  gloves  in  white  now  come  with  high  wrists  which 
may  have  rose  or  blue  stripes  if  one  prefers  them  to  white,  and  are  $3  a  pair. 
Gray  mocha  or  tan  cape  gloves  are  as  warm  a.s  can  be  and  delightfully  soft, 
with  fur  linings.  They  are  shown  at  the  right.  Khaki,  tan  or  gray 
mocha  such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  centre  have  a  wool  lining  which  gives 
the  desired  warmth.  The  good  heavy  cape  glove  shown  at  the  left  has 
a  knitted  woolen  wristlet  for  added  comfort.  The  stock  of  these,  however, 
is  limited. 
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Lewis  Warrington, 
born  Virginia,  17S2: 
died  1n',1;  educated 
at  William  &  Mary 
College;  entered 
U.  S.  Navy  1800; 
Berved  during 
fripolitan  war;  as 
Master  -  Command  - 
ant  of  "Peacock" 
captured  British 
'Lpervier"  after 
engagement  of  42 
minutes.  This  vic- 
tory gained  his  Cap- 
taincy, Kold  medal 
and  thanks  of  Con- 
gress, 1814;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commis- 
sioners. 1841;  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  1842-6. 
Town  near  Pensa- 
cola  Navy  Yard 
named  in  bis  honor. 


Lewis  Warrington,  American  Naval  Officer 
By  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1S60) 

Size  of  canvas  30*  x  25* 


Ov 


ur  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Old 
Masters"  is  the  largest  in  the  country. 
The  pictures  sold  by  us  are  always  ex- 
changeable at  the  full  purchase  price. 


siTEhrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  St.       NEW  YORK 


H 


A.  Kimbel  &  Son,  inc- 

Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings 
12  WEST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


■       Established  1851 


Paris  16  Rue  D'Artois  m 


*  I  'HIS  Arm  Ckair  and  Table  are  examples  of  the 
distinction  which  we  attain  in  solving  decorative 
problems.  Individual  pieces  built  and  finished  to  con- 
form with  your  interior.  Studied  sketches,  with  esti- 
mates, submitted  at  your  residence  or  our  showrooms. 
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Beautify  Your  Garden 
With 

GALWA^PoTfERY 

Catalog  on  Request 

GADowAyTERiLvOJIlA  Company 

3216  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


labor 
s  h  ortage. 


The  work  of  finishing  in  lovely  color  schemes  suited  to  your 
room,  is  largely  performed  by  women  from  Scotland  and 
England,  trained  finishers  and  graduates  of  our  Schools  ofDesign. 
All  pieces  can  be  had  in  the  natural  wood  finish  w  ith  old  Italian 
patina. 

Deliveries  of  special  schemes  within  two  weeks  It  required. 
Semi  for  rateable  Catalogue  "l>-ir* 
Complete  sets  in  charming  schemes  on  exhibition  at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  We»t  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  ol  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 


The 
Whistling 
Mother 


by  Grace  S.  Richmond  has 
the  same  irresistible  appeal 
as  the  author's  "Christmas 
Day  in  the  Morning" — but 
it  has  the  sterner,  truer 
ring  of  these  great  days.  It  is  the  mobiliz- 
ation of  the  American  spirit. 

At  all  Bookstores.        50  cents. 
Published  by 

Doublcday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York. 


r  b  1  e 

Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Aquarium  in  the  Home 

MORE  than  human  inhabitants  are  needed 
to  give  the  home  its  fullest  sense  of 
life.  Furniture,  pictures,  hangings,  light 
filtered  through  lovely  windows — all  make  a 
lively  background  for  the  people  who  walk  about 


among  them.  But  there  is  a  link  between  which 
joins  the  two  in  even  closer  harmony.  That  is 
the  presence  of  flowers  and  decorative  animals  in 
the  home.  Birds  and  fish  are  considered  in  this 
latter  category,  as  they  are  chosen  more  for  their 
beauty  and  suitability  for  the  room  in  which 
they  are  to  be  put,  than  for  such  animal  traits 

as  the  dog  or  cat 
display. 

Having  chosen  a 
lovely  creature  that 
flies  or  swims  in 
graceful  curves, 
exhibiting  grace  of 
motion  and  gay 
flashes  of  color,  a 
cage  or  bowl  of 
sufficient  beauty 
must  be  found  not 
to  dim  by  poor 
setting  such  radiant 
beauty.  Of  the  fish 
is  this  particularly 
true,  for  beauty  is 
his  only  claim  to 
consideration  as  a 
member  of  the 
household.  Search 
must  be  made  for 
the  bowl  particular- 
ly suitable  for  both 
the  fish  chosen,  and 
the  room  which  it  is  to  help  furnish.  So  we  find 
many  different  types. 

One  quite  popular  is  the  bowl  of  varying  shapes 
and  sizes  which  is  held  in  an  iron  standard.  Two 
such  aquariums  are  illustrated  here,  the  one  for 
the  table,  and  the  other  a  floor  standard.  Al- 
though they  come  under  the  same  heading,  being 


both  glass  bowls  held  by  iron,  they  differ  greatly. 
The  smaller  one  shown  here  is  of  sheet  iron,  hav- 
ing the  delightful  cut  flower  and  leaf  forms  possi- 
ble to  this  kind  of  work.  Molded  Swedish  iron, 
gilded  or  silvered  at  each  of  the  three  upper  and 
lower  ends,  and  at  the  two  jointures,  makes  an 
attractive  standard  for  the  other.    A  very  dif- 
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FURNITURE 

AN  IDEAL   "GIFT  EXHIBIT" 

Eliminate  tke  usual  trials,  xOorry  and  fatigue  of 
Holiday  shopping  bp  making  earlp  selections  from 
the  matchless  exhibit  of  Gift  Articles  combining  Art 
and  Utility  now  assembled  on  our  main  floor. 

Christmas  Shopping  at  Flint  &  Horner's  means 
opportunity  for  careful  expenditure  under  com- 
fortable conditions,  and  individual  attention  from 
salesmen  who  ha-Oe  time  to  devote  to  the  personal 
requirements  of  each  customer. 

That  "the  best"  may  also  be  cheapest  in  point  of 
price  is  clearly  proven  to  all  who  compare  Flint 
&  Horner  Values  with  other  furniture  of  equal 
worth. 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  RUGS 
AND  DRAPERIES 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


FLINT  &  HORNER  CO 

20-26  WEST  36tk  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


In 


c . 


Patriotic  Coal  Savers 

Help  Win  the  War 

They  help  just  as  surely  as  shipbuilders,  food  savers,  or  actual  fighters, 
for  coal  is  the  food  that  is  needed  to  feed  the  furnaces.  To  keep  the 
furnaces  of  this  country's  war  industries  going  at  full  speed,  investigate 
the  merits  of 

Brooks  Oil  Burning  System 

for  Home  and  Conservatory- 
It  is  a  patriotic  investment  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  May  be 
likened  to  a  Liberty  Bond,  for  besides  liberating  coal  for  industries,  it 
stands  for  liberty  from  worry  about  heating  problems.  Adaptable  to 
any  heating  plant  without  alterations.  The  result  of  30  years  of 
research,  and  pronounced  perfect  by  expert  engineers.  Easily  installed 
by  any  plumber.  You  owe  it  to  your  country,  yourself,  and  family  to 
write  us  for  full  particulars  TO-DAY. 

Brooks  Oil  Burning  Specialty  Co. 

1533  Hamilton  Blvd.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Macbeth  Gallery 


7^ 


Tke  Gra;?  Brothers 


Charles  H.  Da-Jis 


THE  PURCHASE  OF 
PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
IS  HIGHLY  PATRIOTIC 


In  winning  the  War  let  us  not  neglect  those 
things  for  which  we  are  fighting  the  War 


Our  Art  Notes  will  be  found  of 
interest  on  this  and  other  art  topics. 
It  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

William  Macbeth 


450  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street 


Netf  York 


I 
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Ladies'  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs,  Tape 
Borders 

No.  86.    12  ins. 

Hand  roll  hem 

$12.00  Doz. 

Also  Gent's  size 
21  ins.  $24.00  Doz. 

\         No.  87.    11  ins. 

\  Hand  Hemstitched 

y  $21.00  Doz. 

igor       Similar  in  Gent's 

$30.00  Doz. 
No.  88.    11  ins. 
^  Hand  Hemstitched 

"  $24.00  Doz. 

In  Gent's  size.  $36.00  Doz. 
No.  89.    12  ins. 

Hand  roll  hem 

$9.00  Doz. 
Similar  in  Gent's  size 

$18.00  Doz. 
No.  90.   13',  ins. 

Hand  roll  hem 

$14.00  Doz. 
In  Gent's  size.  $24.00  Doz. 
No.  91.  13  ins.  $7.50  Doz. 
In  Gent's  size.    $15.00  Doz. 


Special.  Gent's  Hemstitched  Khaki  Hand- 
kerchiefs, finest  quality  Imported  Cotton. 
$3.50  and  $4.50  Doz. 


Please  carry  out  the  Government's  wishes  by  buying  Gifts  early 


Dublin 


Belfast 


Irish  Linen  Manufacturers 
373  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork  * 

Useful  Xmas  Gifts 


i 


Also  at  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Melbourne  fy4 
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BROWN  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER  BROWN  &  SONS  '  BALTIMORE 


MEMBERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON  AND  BALTIMORE  STOCK.  EXCHANGES 


Facilities  for  Carrying  or 
Remitting  Money  to  Europe 

OYER  a  century  in  the  service  of  Americans 
travelling  in  Europe,  Brow  n  Brothers  & 
Company,  through  their  London  friends,  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.  (established  in  London  in  1810) 
are  in  a  unique  position  to  furnish  any  desired 
information  relative  to  the  transferring  of  funds 
to  Europe,  and  are  ahle  to  provide  officers  and 
men  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  and  members 
of  Red  Cross,  YJM.C.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  Salvation  Army  travelling  to  Europe,  with 
many  facilities,  including  the  issue  of  letters  of 
credit  during  the  war  free  of  commission. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Company's  office  in  the  West 
End  of  London  is  the  most  convenient  of  all  lo- 
cations for  Americans  stationed  in  or  passing 
through  London.  Brown  Brothers  &  Company 
have  also,  for  the  convenience  of  their  patrons, 
an  American  representative  in  France,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  office  of  the  Credit  Commercial  de 
France,  20-bis,  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 


U.  S.  SERVICES  MAPS  OF 
LONDON  and  PARIS  free  upon 
application  to  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York- 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders  Court,  I-othburv 
LONDON,  E.  C. 


123  Pall  Mall 
LONDON,  S.  W. 


ferent  effect  is  produced,  too,  by  the  use  of  the 
incurving  rim  of  the  one  bowl,  or  the  out-flaring 
one  of  the  other. 

Quite  pretentious  is  the  third  aquarium  shown. 
It  is  called  the  "Chinese  Paradise,"  and  brings 
to  mind  Rupert  Brooke's  delicious  satire  in  which 
he  says  of  the  "fish's  heaven": 

"But  more  than  mundane  weeds  are  there, 
And  mud  celestially  fair." 


Surely  this  description  fits  so  charming  an 
abode  for  fishes  on  this  earth,  for  coral  and  jade 
and  inlaid  panels  were  used  to  make  this  Chinese 
Paradise  a  paradise  in  truth.  Pagoda  and  bridge 
and  tiny  Chinamen  are  of  jade,  green  and  white. 
Sprays  of  pink  and  white  coral  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  picture,  and  the  rocks  of  malachite 
in  which  they  are  set.     The  back  is  a  panel 


Apollo 

UeW%Z%;,-JL  Roofing  Products  'A 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefullv  manufac-  l 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.   TTnequaled  for  Mooring.  Siding,  Cul-  „  .j&OPjt 
vert».  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  l>y  leading  dealers.  -  .  vSfijal 
For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  KeystoneCoppkr  Steel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.    Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  bra  ds.    Send  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PIATE  COMPANY.  PUisbunb.  Pa. 


of  inlaid  jade  in  scenic  effect,  while  the  sides 
are  of  varicolored  cement  inlaid  with  shell  and 
coral. 

The  two  remaining  aquariums  come  from 
eighteenth  century  China.  Carved  and  dully 
gilded  wood  makes  the  characteristically  Orien- 
r.11  standard  with  the  quaint  figures  at  either 
side.  The  tub  is  porcelain  with  decorations  of 
goldfish  and  green  seaweed.  The  rock  inside  it 
is  also  porcelain,  and  real  greens  float  around  it 
with  the  fishes. 

J.  M.  B. 


The 

U  S  MARINES 

For  there  isrit  a  job  on  the 
top  d  the  earth  the  beggar 
dorit  know;  nor  do  "^^^nsir 

Floyd  Gibbons 
Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

Katherine  Mayo 
Brig.  Gen.  AW.  Catlin 

Our  War  Heroes 

AMERICAN  WAR  MEDALS  IN  COLOR 
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American-Grown  Bulbs 


i  Are  You  Interested 


in  securing  the 
finest  bulbs  for 
your  home  garden 

Send  Your  Name  and 
A  ddress 

plainly  written 
to  the 


Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries 

Eureka,  California 

and  your  name  will  be  entered  on  our  regu- 
lar mailing  list  and  you  will  regularly  re- 
ceive all  our  catalogues. 

Our  1918  Catalogue 

will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  as  long  as 
present  supply  lasts. 


Our  11)19  Catalogue 

will  be  much  larger  and 
handsomer  and  will  offer 
a  much  larger  list  of 
bulbs. 


Our  plantings  for  this 
season  will  be  20  million 
bulbs. 


Remember  our  Address 

Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries 


Largest  Growers  of 
Dutch  Bulbs  in  America 


Eureka 


California 


SO.oon  Hyacinths  in  this  Work 
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Gift  Furniture 

TO  BRING  Christmas  cheer  to  your  home  or  the 
home  of  a  friend,  why  not  a  bit  of  Novelty  Furniture  ? 
These  odd  pieces  are  of  the  adaptable  sort,  that  fit  in 
with  any  decorative  scheme,  while  lending  a  subtle  note 
of  variety  and  distinction  to  the  whole  interior.  Our  col- 
lection of  this  dainty  furniture  is  unique  in  its  complete- 
ness  and  offers  one  of  the  most  pleasing  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  useful  Holiday  giving. 


1 
3 

1 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 
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Now  for  that 
Greenhouse 

SEND  at  once  for  our  book- 
let entitled:  "Glass  Gar- 
dens ,  A  Peep  Into  Their  De- 
lights." 

Start  planning  again  for  that 
greenhouse  you  deferred  on 
account  of  the  war. 

Better  yet,  send  for  one  of 
our  representatives  to  come 
and  talk  it  over  with  you. 

Iord>fWnham(o. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK— 42nd  St.  Bldg. 

ROCHESTER— 29  Avondale  Park 
TORONTO — Royal  Bank  ISIdg. 


SALES  OFFICES 

CHICAGO — Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND— 1 3 16  Ramona  Ave. 

MONTREAL — Transportation  Bldg. 


FACTORIES— Irvington,  N.  Y.;  Des  I'laines,  111.;  St.  Catharines,  Canada 


KELSEy 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


w 


E  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat.    Thousands  in  use. 


New  York 
103  -  O  Park 
Avenue 
Detroit 
Space  05-D 
Bldrs.  Exch. 


T 

r 


HE.  f^LL5LV 


217-D 

■  Lake  Street 
■WAUlY)  AIR  GF.nF.RATOR  I  ](OSton 

I  40S-D  P.  O. 
Sq.  Bldg. 


23 1  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  IN  THE 
HEN  HOUSE 

OR  years  unnumbered  the  would-be 
hen  humorists  have  made  merry 
with  the  subject  of  lighting  the 
henhouse  artificially  at  night  to 
create  the  impression  in  the  hen 
mind  that  anotherday  had  dawned, 
thus  leading  her  to  lay  another  egg  when  she  bad 
already  performed  her  daily  stint.  This  ancient 
jest  has  been  served  up  in  various  forms,  but 
it  may  surprise  some  of  these  jokers  to  know  that 
hundreds  of  commercial  poultry  plants,  run  by 
hard-headed  poultrymen  who  know  that  keeping 
poultry  under  present  feed  conditions  is  no  joke, 
are  artificially  lighted.  Any  experienced  hen 
man  knows  that  the  months  of  lowest  egg  pro- 
duction are  usually  November  and  December — 
when  the  days  are  short  and  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  dark  and  dull. 

Often  the  hens  are  on  the  roosts  at  4  P.  M.,  or 
earlier,  and  spend  practically  two  thirds  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  retirement.  This  is  con- 
trary to  hen  nature,  but  what  can  a  poor  hen  do 
under  such  conditions?  In  summer,  she  is  out 
with  the  dawn — and  dawn  comes  early,  even 
without  any  daylight-saving  laws — chasing  the 
buzzing  bugs  and  wary  worms,  and  she  keeps 
up  the  chase  for  hours  after  the  weary  union 
worker  has  left  his  job.  Instead  of  being  nearly 
sixteen  hours  in  retirement,  she  is  nearly  sixteen 
hours  on  the  job,  and  her  little  mill  is  grinding 
grist  every  minute.  And  possibly  by  this  time 
you  get  an  inkling  of  the  reason  for  lighting  the 
henhouse! 

The  idea  is  not  to  light  it  all  night  and  make  the 
hens  work  continuously,  but  to  light  it  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  day  and  extend  the  time  during 
which  the  hens  may  find  grist  for  their  little 
mills. 

The  general  practice  is  to  turn  on  the  lights  an 
hour  or  two  before  daylight  so  that  the  hens  can 
begin  their  day's  work  early,  and  to  light  them  as 
the  dusk  comes  on  and  keep  them  going  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Of  course,  the  lights  can  not  be 
turned  off  suddenly  or  the  hens  couldn't  find  their 
way  to  bed;  but  they  are  first  dimmnd  as  a  hint 
to  the  hens,  and  a  few  minutes  later  extinguished. 
This  gives  the  hens  a  working  day  approximating 
in  length  the  summer  days  when  egg  production 
is  naturally  heaviest. 

The  hens  are  given  abundant  litter,  and  are 
fed  much  as  they  would  be  under  ordinary  na- 
tural conditions,  except  that  they  will  use  con- 
siderably more  feed,  and  especially  more  bulky  feed. 
Of  course,  this  would  naturally  result  in  more 
eggs — which  is  just  what  happens — and  many 
more  too.  The  hens,  too,  improve  in  appearance 
under  this  treatment. 

Any  light  reflected  on  the  floor  will  do.  Elec- 
tric light  is  probably  best  and  most  convenient, 
though  costing  more  than  gas  or  kerosene.  But 
the  use  of  artificial  light  for  hens  is  no  joke,  but 
a  practical  success. 

If  in  a  fairly  comfortable  house,  hens  don't 
so  much  mind  the  cold.  To  sum  it  all 
up,  naturally  in  the  warmer  months  the  hen 
is  constantly  gathering  grist  for  her  mill  except- 
ing for  the  short  nights.  It  is  a  sort  of  continuous 
performance  with  her.  Lengthening  the  day 
at  each  end  by  artificial  light  approximatas  sum- 
mer conditions,  and  enables  her  to  approximate 
her  usual  accomplishmentsduringtheheavylaying 
season. 

Birds  kept  for  breeding  should  not  be  stim- 
ulated in  this  way. 

F.  H.  Valentine. 


LEAKLESS 
DVSTLESS 
NOISELESS 


All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Greenhouses 

King  Construction  Co. 

432  King's  Road        North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  Booklet 


la^—  


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
—Cuts  a  Swath  86   Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  clay  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
TOWNS  END  MOWERS 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Pure  Bred  Animals 

Live  Stock  Accessories 


Where  to  Buy  Them 


Ridgewood  Farm 

Wm.  Frazier  Harrison,  breeders  of 

Registered  Percheron  Horses  &  Ayrshire  Cattle 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Bfj*T    P«smal  Inspection  Invited  BarPr0eud,  *y°ct 

ARTHUR  H.  WALKER.  Mgr.        Oreland,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 
Telephone.  Ogontz  575 


The  Henderson  Ayrshire  Farm 

WE  SUPPLY  FOUNDATION  HERDS  AND 
STAND  BACK  OF  EVERY  SALE 

Fine  Type  Best  Breeding 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  Hudson,  Ohio 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  World's  Standard. 
Over  2,325,000  in  Use 

Send  for  Catalogue  describing  full  line 
of  these  cream-saving  machines 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.  &  H.B.Harpending 
Bos  I  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders  of 
Milking  Short-horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 


We  offer  animals  that  will 
herd  to  a  level  of  war  time 


Dalton,  Massachusetts 
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FOR  TWO 
THOUSAND  YEARS 

the  people  of  Holland  have  been  developing  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  They  have  developed  a 
breed  that  most  economically  turns  large  amounts  of 

coarse  fodder  into  valuable  dairy 
products,  and  is  valuable  for 
beef  purposes.  Holstein-Friesian 
cows  exceed  all  others  in  milk 
and  butter  production  and  return 
a  greater  profit  upon  the  cost  of 
their  feed. 

If  interested  in  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.        2  HOLSTEIN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


^  Registered  Duroc-Jerseys — Life  Immune 

Awarded  First  Prize  at  Connecticut  State  Fair  1918 

Baby  Pigs  for  immediate  delivery  out  of  prolific  sows  sired  by 
famous  boars.    Also  offer  bred  sows,  service  boars  and  open 
and  bred  gilts.     The  largest  herd  of  quality  Durocs  in  New 
England.    Safe  delivery  to  destination  guaranteed. 
I  The  Enfield  Farms  •Enfield,  Conn. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Stock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  seconds  and  First  Prizes,  ex- 
cept one,  in  the  open  classes  and  the  American  Shropshire 
Specials  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Bos  A,  Springfield  Center,  New  York 


American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association 

HampsNres  are  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  A 
Hampshire  ram  sold  at  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Auction 
Sale,  1917,  for  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  mutton 
sheep  in  America.  Write  the  secretary  for  information. 
We  have  a  dandy  little  booklet  for  you. 

Robert  Blastock,  President,  Donerail,  Kv. 
Comfort  A.Tyler,  Secretary,  36  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fort  Worth,  Knoxville,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Honolulu,  Springfield, 
Des  Moines,  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Syracuse,  Louisville,  Nashville 

These  are  Aberdeen-Angus  victory  points  thus  far  in  1918.  They  cover  every  condition  of  climate,  soil  and 
farming  system  in  America.  Beginning  with  the  Fort  Worth  Far  Stock  Show  last  March  when  the  "Boddie" 
steers  won  all  single  steer  grand  championships  over  all  breeds  in  both  the  open  and  Boys'  Baby  Beef  Classes,  the 
victorious  drive  has  continued  with  the  state  fairs.  At  Springfield,  111.,  Aberdeen-Angus  won  both  single  and  steer 
herd  grand  championships;  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  an  Angus  calf  stood  at  the  top  of  a  class  of  107,  the  pick  of  over 
700  entries  in  the  state  Boys*  and  Girls'  Calf  Feeding  Contest;  at  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Free  State  Fairs  an 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer  was  grand  champion;  at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  the  champion  six  head  of  steers  were  Aber- 
deen-Angus; at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair  the  $500  Caldwell  Special  for  the  best  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  won  by  a 
herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus;  and  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  an  Angus  steer  was  Grand  Champion.  Both  best  beef 
herd  and  carcass  contest*  at  the  first  Territorial  Fair  in  Hawaii  went  to  Aberdeen-Angus.  At  Brandon  and  Ed- 
monton Spring  Shows  in  Canada  the  grand  champion  steers  were  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Feed 
winners  were  the  same  kind.    Free  literature  and  list  of  breeders. 


ing  Contest 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

817-C  L.  EXCHANGE  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


SHORTHORN  BEEF  RECORDS 

An  Illinois  load  of  yearling  Shorthorn  steers  made  the  World's  mar- 
ket record  at  Chicago  Oct.  3,  selling  for  $19.60  per  cwt. 

An  Iowa  load  of  Shorthorns  sold  for  $19.50  Sept.  16  averaging  $308 
per  head,  the  previous  record. 

A  Wisconsin  Shorthorn  load  made  the  Wisconsin  record  at  $18.35 
and  a  Shorthorn  load  bred  in  Montana  made  the  record  for  range 
steers  at  $18. 

And  while  the  steers  are  making  these  phenomenal  records  Short- 
horn cows  are  proving  their  merit  as  producers  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
with  records  up  to  and  exceeding  17,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year. 

Why  not  put  in  a  few  pure-bred  females?  You  will  soon  have  a 
good  herd  at  small  cost.    For  further  information  address 


American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 


13  Dexter  Park  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 


LIGHT  OX  WORLD  PROBLEMS 

IN  THE  maze  of  tremendous  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  the  peace 
of  the  world  can  be  assured,  the  interna- 
tional alignment  in  the  near  East  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  intricate.  Holding  as  it  does 
potentialities  for  any  number  of  wars,  clear 
thinking  on  this  subject  and  a  straightforward 
facing  of  the  issues  as  they  really  are  will  be 
essential.  Perhaps  no  single  individual  in 
this  country  has  had  so  rich  an  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  Turkey  to  world 
affairs  as  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau  who  was  our 
Ambassador  in  Constantinople  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  world  war.  We  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  book  before 
but  with  each  change  in  the  international 
situation  it  becomes  more  important  as  testi- 
mony and  more  interesting  as  a  revelation  of 
German  ambitions  in  Turkey  and  the  Balkans. 

Constantinople  has  been  called  the  "corner- 
stone of  the  world,"  as  it  was  there  that 
Germany  centred  hex  whole  system  of  world 
domination  through  her  control  of  the  near 
East,  and  in  his  capacity  as  our  Ambassador 
he  was  made  the  confidant  of  the  German 
authorities  there  as  well  as  of  the  new  Turk 
regime  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent.  Thus 
his  book  "Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story" 
we  truly  believe  becomes  of  first  importance 
among  all  of  the  statements  from  American 
Ambassadors. 

Commenting  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
Turks  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Morgenthau  said: 

Not  only  will  the  Ottoman  Empire  be  driven  out  of 
Europe,  but  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  rule  over  either 
Christians  or  Jews  or  any  people  other  than  Turks. 
The  crushing  of  the  cruel  Turkish  despotism  is  one  of 
the  best  fmits  of  the  present  war.  The  banishment 
of  the  Turks  to  the  obscure  position  to  which  they 
belong  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  civilized  world. 

Everyman's  land 

With  their  well-known  ability  for  intriguing 
the  interest  of  the  stay-at-home  reader  into 
vicarious  travels  hither  and  yon,  with  a  good 
story  thrown  in,  A.  M.  and  C.  N.  Williamson 
have  drawn  an  especially  appealing  picture 
of  France  in  their  new  book  "Everyman's 
Land."  Here  we  have  a  romance  which 
weaves  itself  in  and  out  among  the  cities  and 
towns  of  France  which  the  war,  while  reducing 
many  of  them  to  ruins,  has  made  familiar  and 
very  dear  to  all  Americans.  The  dedication 
of  the  novel  is  a  true  key  to  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written:  "To  all  soldiers  who  have 
fought  or  fight  for  Everyman's  Land  and 
Everyman's  Right;  and  to  those  who  love 
France." 

THE  NEW  WORLD  MAP 

Never,  we  believe,  was  the  need  so  great 
for  an  atlas  with  which  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  map  of  the 
world.  Therefore  we  take  this  occasion  of 
calling  attention  to  the  "  Geographical  Manual 


and  New  Atlas. "  This  atlas  has  many  new  and 
interesting  features  such  as  have  not  appeared 
before  in  similar  books.  The  outstanding 
point  is  the  provision  for  after-the-war  maps, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  purchaser  upon 
request  showing  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  is 
made  over  in  the  peace  conference. 

TARKINGTON'S   WORKS  COLLECTED 

The  widely  diversified  public  which  follows 
the  books  of  Booth  Tarkington  with  such 
eager  interest,  will  unite  in  interest  over 
the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a 
collected  and  autographed  edition  of  this 
author's  works  issued  by  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Tarkington's  publishers  by  Gabriel  Wells, 
the  dealer  in  fine  books.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  565  sets  of  twelve  volumes  each. 
Each  set  is  numbered  and  registered,  and  the 
first  volume  of  each  set  is  autographed  per- 
sonally by  the  author.  A  few  of  the  sets  have 
been  set  aside  for  special  binding. 

This  set  of  books  will  make  a  peculiarly 
suitable  and  handsome  Christmas  present  at 
this  time,  because  for  pure  Americanism  no 
present  day  writer  has  expressed  the  love  of 
home  and  country  so  truly  nor  has  portrayed 
the  qualities  of  inland  America  so  sympa- 
thetically as  Mr.  Tarkington. 

TARKINGTON  AMONG  THE  SOLDIERS 

In  connection  with  the  comment  being 
made  upon  Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel 
"The  Magnificent  Ambersons"  an  appealing 
incident  of  his  great  popularity  among  the 
soldiers  has  just  come  to  us  through  one  of 
the  many  magazines  in  which  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's stories  appear.  It  is  related  of  a  young 
American  who  drove  an  ambulance  in  the 
Verdun  sector  during  the  week  when  ambu- 
lance drivers  either  died  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  or  got  the  war  cross.  He  lay  in  a  Paris 
hospital  with  a  smashed  shoulder.  He  was 
still  very  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  be  amused. 
The  American  girl  who  had  been  nursing  him 
paused  at  his  bedside,  noted  his  improvement, 
and  smiled: 

"What  could  I  do  for  you?"  she  asked. 
"I  have  an  hour." 

"Would — would  you  read  aloud  to  me?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said  heartily.  "What 
would  you  like  most?" 

He  smiled. 

"If,"  he  said — "if  you  only  had  a  book  by 
Booth  Tarkington." 

G.  BERNARD  SHAW  DISCOVERS  O.  HENRY 

Perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom 
we  should  have  thought  of  as  discovering  and 
appreciating  O.  Henry  is  the  glittering  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  this  country  he  writes: 

O.  Henry  has  been  a  godsend  to  me.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  got  poisoned  by  the  phosphorus  in  a  comoound 
supposed  to  be  synthetic  egg.    In  the  subsequent  intoxi- 


cation and  colic  and  horror  I  fell  down  a  steep  flight 
of  stairs  on  my  head,  and  had  to  lie  up  for  some  days 
in  consequence. 

lie  has  an  immense  receptivity  and  range  of  obser- 
vation, producing  the  impression  of  unlimitedness 
which  marks  the  first  class  in  these  matters.    .    .  . 

I  said  nothing  about  his  charm.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  he  has  all  the  qualities;  that  he  has  this 
quality  of  Kipling's  and  that  quality  of  Cunninghame- 
Graham's  and  the  other  quality  of  de  Maupassant,  or 
even  that  he  can  play  riotously  with  them  all.  The 
combination  is  not  additional,  but  chemical;  it  pro- 
duces something  to  which  the  others  are  merely  ingre- 
dient. 1  can  only  call  it  charm,  meaning  the  parti- 
cular attraction  that  the  others  have  not  got,  though 
their  state  may  be  the  more  gracious.  I  cannot  name 
my  favorite  story.  No  violent  preference  has  yet 
arisen.    Besides,  I  haven't  yet  read  them  all. 

"the  GIFTED  potsdamfool" 

Dr.  Frank  Crane's  enthusiasms  are  only 
exceeded  by  his  antipathies,  and  when  this 
apostle  of  common  sense  sets  out  to  issue  a  con- 
demnation, it  is  one  to  make  the  presses  rattle. 

Dr.  Crane  came  across  a  copy  of  that 
remarkable  little  book  of  which  we  have  spoken 
several  times  in  these  pages  "The  Future  of 
German  Industrial  Exports."    He  says: 

I  have  just  read  it  and  thrown  it  at  the  cat. 

I  am  madder  than  I  was,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

It  has  remained  for  a  German  to  carry  to  its  fullest 
extreme  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  use  of  commerce 
to  further  national  ambition. 

That  is  to  say,  the  wicked  partnership  of  Business 
and  Bayonets. 

Eriend  Ilerzog,  assuming  in  his  ivory  dome  (solid) 
that  of  course  Germany  will  win  the  war  and  dictate 
terms  of  peace,  goes  on  to  explain  with  characteristic 
Teutonic  attention  to  details  just  how  the  fatherland 
is  going  to  ram  German  goods  down  the  throats  of  the 
Allied  boobs,  who  will,  of  course,  be  sore  as  sixty  and 
hate  their  victors  with  the  bitterness  of  the  vanquished, 
and  hence  disposed  to  boycott  the  superior  goods  of 
Kultur. 

Every  German  commercial  traveller  will  be  a  poli- 
tical spy  with  a  dyed  mustache  and  a  Yankee  drawl. 

All  goods  will  be  camouflaged  or  marked  as  coming 
from  America  or  Serbia,  or  some  other  seaport. 

EDNA  FERBER  ON  HERSELF 

Writing  of  herself  in  a  Chicago  paper  Edna 
Ferber,  whose  new  book  "Cheerful — By  re- 
quest" has  been  giving  amusement  to  any 
number  of  people,  made  one  or  two  points 
which  we  should  like  to  quote  here: 

I'm  a  writer  by  choice,  instinct  and  profession. 
Until  a  year  ago  last  April  I'd  rather  have  been  a 
writer  than  anything  in  the  world.  Since  then  I 
would,  on  a  moment's  notice,  swap  jobs  with  any  girl 
who  is  now/engaged  in  scrubbing  the  Elanders  mud  off 
any  canteen  floor  over  yonder. 


I  have  also  a  favorite  hate.  It  is  for  that  person  who 
says,  'Oh,  you'\e  got  plenty  of  time.  You're  young 
yet.'  That  person  has  ruined  many  a  promising 
career.  There  ought  to  be  some  special  hereafter 
punishment  for  him. 

Everything  contained  herein  ought  to  be  marked 
with  asterisks  and  foot  noted,  'Subject  to  change  with- 
out notice,'  like  the  railway  time  tables.  Because  none 
of  it  may  be  true  next  week.  But  I  do  not  apologize. 
For  when  I  cease  to  change;  when  I  no  longer  want  to 
meet  new  people;  suffer  new  experiences;  form  new 
habits  (even  bad  ones  rather  than  none)  I  hope  I  may 
have  the  good  taste  to  die. 
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Loading  supplies  for  the  front.  Flat  cars 
running  on  narrow  gauge  roads  and  drawn  by 
engines  or  mules,  carry  supplies  to  the  firing 
line 


^FTER  the  decisive  stop- 
/  \     ping  of  the  German 
X  push  on  the  north  bank 

of  the  Marne  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, the  enemy  brought 
up  fresh  reserve  divisions  and 
began  to  apply  a  new  pressure 
at  that  point,  under  orders  to 
get  a  footing  on  the  south  bank 
at  all  costs. 

The  enemy  communications 
into  Chateau-Thierry  consisted 
principally  of  the  road  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  the  Germans,  realizing 
this,  had  made  desperate  ef- 
forts to  widen  their  salient 
north  of  the  Marne  both  to  the 
east  and  the  west  of  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

JUST  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Chateau-Thierry 
there  is  located  an  expansive 
collection  of  comparatively 
small  patches  of  timber.  It  is 
a  rolling  country.  The  French 
peasants  found  it  difficult  to  till 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  these 
they  devoted  to  trees,  but  on 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 
The  author,  accredited  war  correspondent  with  t  he  A. 
E.  F.,  who  was  with  the  Marines  at  Chateau-Thierry 
where  he  was  wounded 


DEVIL  DOGS:  BY 


Photographs  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 

A  number  of  small  unpainted  wooden  crosses  tell 
the  story.  On  the  centre  of  each  cross  is  a  round 
aluminum  disk  on  which  there  is  stamped  the  name 
of  the  American  soldier  who  occupies  the  shallow  grave 
beneath  the  cross.  That  disk  also  carries  the  name 
of  the  world  famous  fighting  organization,  of  which 
that  American  was  a  unit. 

BUT  the  fame  of  those  men  that  died  there  and  their 
organization  is  written  in  more  indelible  characters 
in  the  hearts  and  the  memories  of  the  people  of  France. 
For  years  to  come  their  fighting  spirit  and  the  willing- 
ness with  which  they  gave  their  fresh  young  lives  to 
the  cause  will  be  told  in  song  and  story  all  over 
France,  in  the  chateaux  of  the  rich  and  around  the 
hearth  fires  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants. 

IN  ALL  the  new  maps  that  are  issued  by  the  French 
Government  their  name  can  be  read.  It  can  be 
read  now,  and  centuries  from  now  it  will  remain  as  a 
monument  to  their  courage.  Those  battle-scarred 
clumps  of  trees  and  those  fields  tinged  with  American 
blood  have  a  new  designation  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment maps.  For  all  time  they  are  to  be  known  as 
"The  Forest  of  the  Brigade  of  the  Marines." 


the  flats  either  between  the  wooded  hillsides  or  on  top  of  the  'TPHE  thin  French  line  that  had  been  falling  back  steadily 

hills  they  worked  their  fields  in  oats  and  wheat.    This  collec-  A    from  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  had  been  fighting  vicious  rear- 

tion  of  tree  clusters  and  small  flat  fields  was  called  the  Bois  de  guard  actions  for  more  than  a  week  against  a  foe  vastly  superior 

Belleau.  m  numbers,  and  supported  by  an  unquestionable  preponderance  of 

American  arms  wrote  their  names  in  history  in  the  Bois  de  Bel-  artillery.    Before  this  terrific  pressure  the  French  withdrew  slowly, 

leau  in  the  month  of  June  of  this  year.    Americans  fought  and  died  bitterly  contesting  every  inch  and  foot  of  the  ground  they  gave, 

there  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  a  great  cause.    To-day  traces  The  French  lines  fell  back  through  the  Bois  de  Belleau  and  there 

of  their  sacrifice  remain  in  the  fields  between  the  tree  clumps.  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  forest  the  blue  uniforms  of  the 
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Troops  obeying  the  rule  of  the  road  in 
France,  which  is  that  you  must  either  keep 
moving  or  get  off — intojd  ditch  if  necessary 
— to  leave  the  road  clear  for  traffic 


FLOYD  GIBBONS 

Accredited  War  Correspondent  of  the  Chicago  "  Tribune  "  A.  E.  F. 

French  passed  through  and  on  behind  the  lines  that  were 
composed  of  the  forest  green  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Marines. 

THE  German  horde,  drunk  from  the  victorious  advances 
of  the  week,  pushed  on  triumphantly  into  the  country 
of  the  Marne.  This,  the  German  soldiers  had  been  told, 
was  the  march  to  Paris;  "Nach  Paris"  was  to  come  true 
at  last  after  four  long,  bloody  years.  The  enemy's  veteran 
battalions  blithesomely  goose-stepped  on  the  road  that 
they  thought  led  to  Paris. 

But  in  the  southern  limits  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  the 
German  lines  suddenly  encountered  a  stone  wall  resist- 
ance. They  were  checked  and  brought  to  a  full  stop  by 
withering  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire  from  American  guns. 
Their  lines  were  decimated  and  the  first  waves  reeled 
back  to  cover  with  some  surprise  and  some  chagrin. 
The  enemy's  first  backward  stagger  was  the  signal  for 
the  Marine  advance. 

THE  Marines  had  no  orders  to  hold  a  specified  line,  no 
orders  to  dig  in  and  entrench  themselves,  no  orders 
to  assume  a  defensive  position.  There  were  no  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  between  them  and  the  enemy,  there 
was  no  preponderance  of  artillery  to  support  their  advance, 
and  behind  them  there  were  no  prepared  defensive  positions 
to  which  they  could  withdraw  in  case  of  failure.  The  Ger-  across.  I  lay  on  the  edges  of  several  of  those  fields  and  watched 
mans  at  this  point  were  thirty-eight  miles  from  Paris — thirty-  the  Marines  as  they  negotiated  them.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
eight  miles  from  the  capital  of  France,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  field  would  be  another  densely  wooded  area.  From  my  position  I 
heart  of  the  Allied  cause. 


Sounding  a  gas  alarm.  Everything  from  steam  whis- 
tles and  automobile  horns  to  adapted  church  bells  are 
utilized  for  this  purpose 


IT  WAS  comparatively 
easy  going  through  the 
wooded  areas.  The  tree 
clumps  were  infested  with 
nests  of  German  machine 
gunners.  Our  men  liked  this 
fighting;  it  was  work  with  the 
bayonet,  hand  to  hand  and 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy — 
his  life  or  theirs.  They  went 
to  it  with  a  relish.  In  their 
own  words,  it  was  "easy 
meat."  They  would  clean 
out  the  woods  leaving  only 
piles  of  German  dead  sur- 
rounding the  machine  gun 
emplacements,  or  the  limp 
bodies  of  German  snipers 
hanging  in  the  forks  of  trees 
where  their  careers  had  ended 
with  Colt  pistol  balls  through 
their  heads. 

The  Marines  would  con- 
solidate these  gained  posi- 
tions. They  would  gather 
their  scattered  forces  and 
press  forward  to  the  edges  of 
the  wooded  areas.  There 
thev  would  be  confronted 
with   flat    fields  200  yards 


This  was  the  crisis — the  world  emergency  that  the  Marines 
faced.  They  tackled  it  with  a  will.  On  the  first  jump  the  Germans 
lost  the  initiative  in  the  drive.  The  Marine  Brigade  advanced 
directly  into  the  face  of  the  great  German  steam-roller  movement. 


would  try  to  peer  into  those  woods  for  one  glance  at  their  oc- 
cupants.   But  nothing  could  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seemed  that  all  the  foliage  and 
greenery  in  that  fringe  of  trees  opposite  rattled  and  vibrated  with 
the  stuttering  "  put-put-put  "of  the  German  machine  guns.  Sprays 
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tinually,  night  and  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  had 
captured  all  of  the  villages  in  the 
forest  and  advanced  their  line  to 
the  extreme  northern  limits  of 
the  woods.  There  were  lots  of 
Germans  in  back  of  them  but 
they  were  all  dead  Germans. 

I DID  not  witness  the  entire 
fight.  I  was  wounded  in  one 
of  those  fields  on  the  6th  of  June, 
but  up  to  that  time  I  saw  suffici- 
ent to  give  me  a  greater  concep- 
tion of  the  fighting  spirit  of  these 
Americans  who  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  U.  S.  Marines.  Before  that 
the  greatest  example  of  fight- 
ing spirit  and  organization  pride 
that  was  known  to  me  came  to 
my  consciousness  through 
Hugo's  chapters  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  in  "Les  Miserables." 

1  always  considered  as  an  ideal 
of  fighting  capacity  and  military 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  old  sergeant 
of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  Hugo 
made  me  vividly  see  this  old 
sergeant  standing  on  the  field 


Expert  rifleman  shooting  from  a 
camouflaged  position.  Every  shot 
means  a  dead  Hun 


and  streams  of  lead  swept 
across  the  field  toward  us. 
The  tops  of  the  young  oats 
ten  and  fifteen  inches 
above  the  ground  seemed  to 
wave  and  sway  as  though  the 
wind  was  sending  ripples  across 
the  fields.  But  there  was  no 
wind — running  rivers  of  lead 
swept  the  tops  of  the  oats. 

LYING  on  faces  and  bellies 
in  the  edges  of  the  tree 
clumps  were  the  Marines,  this 
200-yard  field  between  them 
and  the  enemy.  It  was  across 
such  fields  as  this  that  the 
Marines  advanced.  Some  of 
them  fell,  but  in  almost  every 
charge  that  I  witnessed  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  them 
always  managed  to  reach  the 
trees  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
they  achieved  the  opportunity 
for  the  bayonet  work  that  they 
liked.  The  machine  gun  nests 
would  be  silenced  and  their  crews 
cut  down  with  American  steel. 

Again  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion would  proceed,  and  in  short 
order  another  wooded  area  would 
have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans.  That  fighting 
continued  for  eight  days,  the 
Marines  pushing  forward  con- 
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with  a  meagre  remnant  of  the 
Old  Guard  gathered  around  him. 
Unable  to  resist  further,  but  un- 
willing to  accept  surrender,  he 
and  his  followers  faced  the  Brit- 
ish cannon. 

The  British,  respecting  this 
admirable  courage,  ceased  firing 
and  called  out  to  them  "Brave 
Frenchmen,  surrender."  But 
the  old  sergeant,  thus  offered  his 
life,  hurled  back  into  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  British  cannon 
the  vilest  epithet  in  the  French 
language.  The  cannons  roared, 
and  the  old  soldier  and  his  fol- 
lowers died  with  the  word  on 
their  lips.  Hugo  wisely  devoted 
a  chapter  to  that  single  word. 

BUT  I  have  a  new  ideal  to- 
day. I  found  it  in  the  Bois 
de  Belleau.  A  small  platoon  line 
of  Marines  lay  on  their  bellies 
under  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  one 
of  those  fields  that  ran  with  lead. 
Two  hundred  yards  across  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field  was 
the    enemy,   in    trees  that 
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bristled  with  machine  guns 
and  snapped  and  barked 
with  their  fire.  The  minute 
for  the  Marine  advance 
was  approaching. 

An  old  gunnery  sergeant 
of  Marines  commanded  the 
platoon  in  the  absenceof  thelicu- 
tenant,  who  had  been  shot  and 
was  out  of  the  fight.  This  old 
sergeant  was  a  veteran.  His 
cheeks  were  bronzed  with  the 
wind  and  sun  of  the  seven  seas. 
The  service  bar  across  his  left 
breast  showed  that  he  had  fought 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, at  the  walls  of  Peking, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  his 
anguage.  Even  if  Hugo  were 
not  my  precedent,  I  would  make 
no  apologies.  To  me  his  words 
are  ever  classic.  As  the  time 
for  the  advance  arrived  and 
while  the  bullets  were  nicking 
and  ripping  the  bark  off  the  tree 
trunks  above  him,  he  stepped  up 
first  and  jumped  out  from  the 
trees  on  to  the  edge  of  the  open 
field.  Then  he  turned  to  give 
the  charge  order  to  the  men  of 
his  platoon — his  mates — the 
men  he  loved.    And  he  said: 

"Come  on  you  poor  / 

Do  you  want  to  live  forever  V 


TH€  FI^ST  TO  FigHT: 
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THE  Marines  are 
proud  of  their  his- 
tory. Theirs  was 
the  first  armed 
force  in  America,  antedat- 
ing even  the  Navy.  The 
first  recruiting  office  was 
established  in  New  York 
in  1740,  when  the  British 
order  came  to  organize  an 
all-American  military  unit. 
A  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, November  10, 
1775,    provided    for  the 

assembling  of  two  battalions  of  sea  and  land 
fighters.  Because  men  especially  fitted  for  the 
organization  were  scarce,  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  before  it  was  completely  enlisted.  Then 
the  Colonial  Naval  Squadron  was  ready  for 
action,  and  Marines  prepared  to  effect  the  first 
naval  victory.  They  sailed  February  17,  1776, 
for  the  Bahamas,  where  great  military  supplies 
had  been  stored  by  the  British. 

Three  hundred  Marines  on  ten  sloops  landed  at 
New  Providence.  The  fighting  was  fast,  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Throughout  the  night  it  lasted, 
but  with  dawn  came  quiet  and  victory.  The 
Marines  had  captured  a  hundred  cannon  and  the 
huge  munition  supply. 


THE  crew  of  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  con- 
tained its  quota  of  these  daring  fighters. 
When  this  American  leader,  impatient  for  an  en- 
counter, raced  across  the  sea  on  the  Ranger  and 
clashed  with  the  Drake  in  the  Irish  channel  April 
24,  1778,  he  depended  on  the  Marines  to  help  him 
in  the  exploit. 

The  two  vessels  maneuvered  for  hours  until 
the  engagement  reached  its  crisis  as  they  locked 
yardarms.  Then  with  cutlass  and  pistol,  Marines 
and  bluejackets  slashed  and  fought  until  the  Drake 
surrendered. 

The  American  ship  Trumbull  seemed  doomed 
when  on  June  2,  1780,  it  engaged  the  frigate  Watt 
in  what  has  been  called  the  severest  sea  battle  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Lieutenant  Jabez  Smith 
of  the  Marines  had  been  killed,  Captain  James  Day 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  Gilbert  Saltnall,  left  in  command 
of  the  Sea  Soldiers,  had  been  wounded  eleven  times  by  shot  and 
shell-torn  splinters.  There  was  little  hope  of  success,  yet  the  men 
fought  on.  Soon  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  foremast,  yet  the 
Americans  doggedly  continued,  until  the  Watt,  heavily  punished, 
slowly  drew  away  to  safety.  In  a  few  minutes  its  main-topmast 
crumpled,  and  the  Watt  gave  up  the  fight  altogether. 
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ARINES  were  the 
first  to  plant  Old 
Glory  on  foreign  shores. 
On  April   27,   1805,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  un- 
folded   to    the   glare  of 
the  African  sun  above 
the  battered  ramparts  at 
Derne    in   Tripoli.  The 
ruler  of  Tripoli   had  de- 
manded tribute  from  the 
United  States,  and  failing 
to  get  it,  on  May  14,  1801, 
declaredwar.  Thecapture 
of  Derne  marks  the  crisis 
of  the  Tripolitan  war.   Marines  who  had  lar.ded  at 
Alexandria,  starting  on  March  3rd,  journeyed  600 
miles  across  the  wastes  of  the  desert  of  Barca  to 
Derne.    This  expedition  over  the  burning  stretch 
of  sand  was  made  under  the  greatest  of  hardships. 
Water  gave  out,  and  rations  soon  dwindled  until 
there  was  nothing  but  hard  bread   and  rice. 
Many  of  the  natives  dropped  from  exhaustion. 

With  the  arrival  at  Derne,  April  26th,  a  com- 
bined attack  was  immediately  set  in  motion,  with 
American  ships  in  the  harbor  firing  at  the  forts. 
The  Marines  fought  a  fitful  advance  through  the 
city  from  house  to  house.  Before  night  of  the 
next  day  the  forts  had  been  reached.  Lieutenant 
O'Bannon  of  the  Marines  climbed  the  fortifica- 
tions, braving  the  Turks'  fire,  and  placed  the 
American  colors  above  the  fort.  Other  Marines 
joined  Lieutenant  O'Bannon,  and  their  own  guns 
were  turned  on  the  fleeing  Turks. 

Again  in  theWarof  1812  the  brilliant  work  of  the 
Marines  on  land  equalled  their  exploits  on  the  sea. 

THE  capture  of  the  American  vessel,  Friendship, 
by  the  Malays  led  the  Marines  to  Quallah 
Battoo  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Island  of  Suma- 
tra, in  the  year  1832.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
Marines  formed  a  landing  party  and  at  dawn 
went  ashore.  The  pirates  and  Malays  were  con- 
gregated in  a  citadel,  which,  with  its  massive 
stockade  and  fortifications,  seemed  to  them  im- 
penetrable. Tlv  natives  jeered  and  yelled  in 
derision  when  they  saw  the  Americans  approach 
for  what  they  considered  an  impossible  attack,  but 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  Marines  had  rushed  the  stockade. 

Then  began  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  which  the 
Malays  wielded  their  savage  knives.  Again  and  again  the  Marines 
charged  the  defenders,  who  by  this  time  had  taken  to  high  plat- 
forms where  they  could  slash  the  assailants  one  by  one  as  they 
attempted  to  mount.  After  several  hours  the  defenders  were 
routed  and  the  few  that  survived  fled  from  the  town. 


Marines  pitching  camp  for  the  night  on  the  long  march  to  the  front.   Fatigue  from  enforced  marches  did  not  affect  the  Sea  Soldiers'  fighting  ability  at  Belleau  Wood— as  many  a  boche  can  testify 
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When  Indian  hostilities  broke  out  in  Florida  during  1836, 
Colonel-Commandant  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  Marines  volun- 
tarily offered  the  assistance  of  the  Corps.  For  three  years  the 
men  fought  in  small  skirmishes  against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
throughout  the  Everglades,  enduring  privations  that  caused  more 
fatalities  than  did  the  actual  fighting. 

THE  two  years  of  the  Mexican  War  again  demanded  the  services 
of  the  Marines,  and  they  fought  throughout  the  conflict  which 
began  in  1846.  "They  were  placed  always  where  the  hardest 
fighting  was  to  be  done,  and  their  success  proves  that  this  confidence 
was  not  misplaced,"  declared  General  Winfield  Scott  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign. 

Marines  were  at  the  attack  on  Yuerba  Buena,  at  San  Pedro, 
at  the  Siege  of  Los  Angeles,  the  capture  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mon- 
terey, Vera  Cruz,  and  on  board  ships  that  participated  in  the  naval 
operations. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Marines  during  this  war 
occurred  when,  under  Captain  J.  G.  Reynolds,  they  assisted 
in  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of  Chapultepec,  which  later  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  national  capital.  They  assailed  the  giant 
walls  of  the  castle  with  ladders  and  pickaxes.  Tirelessly  they 
fought  with  sword,  bayonet,  and  rifle  as  man  after  man  mounted 
the  enemy  ramparts. 

The  unfurling  of  Old  Glory  above  the  Mexican  citadel  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  the  concluding  part  of  the  Corps'  famous  phrase, 
"From  Tripoli  to  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas." 

The  Sea  Soldiers  comprised  the  military  complement  under 
Commodore  Perry  on  his  expedition  to  Jeddo,  Japan,  which 
brought  about  the  opening  of  Japanese  ports  to  American  com- 
merce by  the  treaty  signed  March  31,  1854. 

The  presence  of  Marines  quieted  the  insurrection  at  Montevideo 
in  November,  1855.  Led  by  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Nicholson  they 
defended  the  American  consulate  during  the  uprising. 

In  1856  they  were  again  ordered  into  action,  this  time  to  repulse 
Indians  who  were  slaying  inhabitants  near  Seattle  in  Washington 
Territory. 

Two  years  later  there  came  a  call  for  them  from  Waya,  one  of 
the  Fiji  Islands,  where  American  traders  had  been  murdered. 
The  Marines  landed  and  destroyed  the  principal  village.  With  a 
force  of  only  forty  men  they  defeated  more  than  300  natives  in 
the  conflict  that  followed. 

In  September,  1859,  Marines  were  hastened  to  the  city  of  Pana- 
ma, where  they  restored  peace  and  order  and  blanketed  an  in- 
surrection. 

The  John  Brown  uprising  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  quelled  by 
Marines  in  October,  1859.  They  served  on  this  occasion  under 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Battles  by  the  Marines  during  the  Civil  War  were  many.  They 
participated  in  the  first  conflict  at  Bull  Run;  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port  Royal,  and  Fort  Clinch;  and  were  among 
those  who  met  death  on  the  ill-fated  Cumberland. 

They  fought  also  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  and  later  served  under  that  leader  during  the  seizure 
of  Forts  Powell,  Gaines,  and  Morgan,  which  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  the  rebel  fleet. 

SCIENTISTS,  making  surveys  in  their  territory  by  agreement, 
were  treacherously  attacked  by  Coreans  in  1 871 .  Marines  were 
called  upon  to  redress  this  wrong.  They  advanced  on  the  principal 
citadel  and  charged  time  after  time  against  the  natives,  who  held 
to  the  last  man.  After  the  rout  of  the  Coreans  the  Marines  re- 
turned to  their  ships  with  a  collection  of  more  than  fifty  flags 
that  they  had  captured. 

Outlaws  and  insurgents  by  their  brigandage  paralyzed  railroad 
transportation  in  Panama  during  1885.  Marines,  on  being  dis- 
patched there,  resisted  all  attacks  on  trains  and  soon  restored 
normal  conditions. 

A  few  hundred  Marines  at  the  start  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  occupied  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  held  it  firmly,  despite  the 
frequent  attacks  of  more  than  8,000  Spanish.  In  this  manner  they 
controlled  a  base  which  proved  invaluable  to  the  Navy.  During 
the  battle  of  Santiago,  July  3,  1898,  they  operated  the  secondary 
batteries  which  are  credited  with  having  inflicted  the  most  serious 
damage  on  the  Spanish  cruisers. 


DURING  the  next  eight  years  turbulent  natives  required  the 
operations  of  Marines  on  the  Island  of  Samar;  at  Seoul, 
Korea;  Panama;  West  Indies;  and  again  at  Cuba.  They  mounted 
camels  and  crossed  the  African  desert  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia 
for  a  conference  with  King  Menelik. 

Since  the  time  of  the  first  outbreak  in  1909,  to  the  present, 
Marines  have  been  on  expeditionary  duty  in  Santo  Domingo,  where 
skirmishes  with  the  bandits  are  frequent. 

Haytians  to-day  credit  their  redemption  to  the  Marines,  who 
landed  at  Hayti  in  1914  shortly  after  the  body  of  Guillaume  Sam, 
the  president,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  by  his  assassins. 
This  marked  the  end  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  revolution 
and  terror. 

To-day  Haytian  children,  who  before  knew  only  a  wild  existence, 
are  attending  schools;  the  towns  are  used  as  market  places;  instead 
of  calls  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  wireless  and  telephones  have 
been  installed;  miles  and  miles  of  macadamized  roads  have  been 
built;  elections  are  held  quietly,  and  strangest  of  all,  there  have 
been  no  disturbances.  Now  the  Haytian  loves  the  Marine,  and 
looks  upon  him  as  a  benefactor. 

Sixty  years  after  their  first  visit,  the  Marines  again  entered  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  landing  on  April  22,  1914,  and  sharing  in  the  two 
days  of  fighting  that  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  city. 

BUT  the  fighting  of  the  Marines  in  France  is  developing  the 
greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Corps.  The  Sea  Soldiers 
were  among  the  first  to  go  overseas.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  20,000  have  been  landed  since  the  first  detachment  arrived 
in  the  summer  of  191 7. 

Though  the  official  casualties  at  this  writing  are  placed  at  about 
3,400  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  list  of  those  wounded,  now  in 
preparation,  will  greatly  increase  this  number. 

Following  the  heroic  attack  at  Belleau  Wood,  the  Marines 
were  selected  by  Marshal  Foch  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  best 
regiments  in  all  France  when  that  leader  opened  his  offensive  on 
the  Marne  below  Soissons. 

There  are  three  training  camps  here  to  which  the  Devil  Dogs 
to  be  are  sent.  The  principal  recruit  cantonment  is  located  at 
Paris  Island,  S.  C,  where  a  course  of  two  months  makes  the  new 
man  efficient  in  drill  and  rifle  practice.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  latter,  and  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  all  Marines  have  qualified 
as  marksmen  or  better. 

I  he  final  training  for  actual  fighting  in  Europe  is  given  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  the  overseas  depot  where  approximately  8,000  men  are 
stationed  at  a  time.  There  the  latest  modes  of  warfare  are  taught 
under  leaders  who  have  returned  after  action  in  France. 

Marine  aviators,  who  have  already  begun  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, complete  their  flying  course  at  the  Marine  Aviation 
Grounds,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  present  enlistment  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  near  to  70,000. 
Under  the  new  selective-service  arrangements,  those  who  have 
registered  may  apply  for  enlistment  in  the  Marines  and  if  they 
meet  qualifications,  be  inducted  by  the  draft  boards  into  the 
Corps.  In  this  manner  5,000  men  a  month  will  be  enlisted  until 
tin-  number  desired  has  been  attained,  after  which  the  enlistments 
will  be  decreased  to  1,500  monthly. 

In  whatever  branch  of  the  Corps  the  enlisted  man  may  be 
enrolled — and  the  Corps  is  a  miniature  army  in  itself,  with  all 
branches — he  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  he  has  behind  him 
the  glorious  history  and  traditions  of  the  U.  S.  Marines.  What 
may  happen  to  him  as  an  individual  is  of  no  importance;  what 
may  happen  to  the  good  name  of  the  service  is  the  one  thing  that 
should  underlie  his  every  act  and  every  endeavor. 

What  Kipling  wrote  of  the  British  Marine  may  be  said  of  our 
own  Corps: 

Now  'is  work  begins  by  Gawd  knows  when,  and  'is  work  is  never  through; 
'E  isn't  one  o'  the  reg'lar  line,  nor  'e  isn't  one  of  the  crew. 
'E's  a  kind  of  a  giddy  hanimfrodite — soldier  an'  sailor  too! 

For  there  isn't  a  job  on  the  top  o'  the  earth  the  beggar  don't  know,  nor  do — 
You  can  leave  'im  at  night  on  a  bald  man's  'ead,  to  paddle  'is  own  canoe — 
'E's  a  sort  of  a  bloomin'  cosmopolouse — soldier  an'  sailor  too. 

They  think  for  'emselves;  an'  they  steal  for  'emselves,  and  they  never  ask  what's 
to  do, 

But  they're  camped  an'  fed  an'  they're  up  an'  fed  before  our  bugle's  blew. 
Ho!    They  aint  no  limpin'  procrastitutes — soldier  an'  sailor  too. 


Krom  the  painting  by  L.  A.  Shafer 


We  sometimes  forget,  in  these  days  when  our  Marines 
are  acting  directly  with  the  Army,  that  the  Corps  is  in 
ordinary  times  a  miniature  army  of  itself,  with  its 
artillery — field  and  anti-aircraft ;  its  engineers,  its  signal 
corps — practically  every  branch  but  the  cavalry 
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THE  world  now 
knows  how 
the  United 
States  Ma- 
rines were  thrown  into 
the  battle  line  at  Cha- 
teau- Thierry  and  saved 
Paris  from  the  Hun. 
But  before  the  now 
famous  battle  of  Bel- 
leau  Wood  these  Ma- 
rines had  been  fighting 
well  and  effectively  in 
the  trenches.  There 
their  first  blood  was 
spilt;  there  they  learned  • 
what  it  meant  to  present  to 
the  stubborn  boche  the  ar- 
gument of  fire  and  steel  amid 
the  tangled  pitfalls  of  No 
Man's  Land. 

For  several  months  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments 
of  United  States  Marines 
had  been  undergoing  their 
final  rigorous  training  on 
French  soil  preparatory  to 
taking  their  places  among 
the  first  American  troops  to 
fight  on  the  Allied  front. 
These  two  regiments  of 
Marines  composed  half  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the 
American  Expeditionarv 
Force.  They  remained  in 
the  training  area  until 
March  15th  and  were  then 
moved  up  into  the  lines. 


0 THeT{lVIS£  TH6  seQTOT^ 
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The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  new.  book  "Wtih  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few 
CoLZTt  Bng'dier-General  A.  W.  Catlin,  U.  S.  M.  C.  General  Gatlin,as 
the  M„ V  ,,          7/    t0°k  t0  the  Sixtk  of  Marines  and  commanded 

l,L  ,Tl  u  °CCan?n  °J  thnr  historic  attack  on  Bell<™  W°°d  ^  June,  1018, 
n   Z       w!M  S£er'ly  U'0unfed-    The  presented  here  describe the  fighting 

of  the  United  Stares  Marines  in  the  trenches  just  prior  to  that  engagement. 


A  typical  scene  at  the  departure  of  Marines  and  supply  wagons  for  the  front  line,  such  as  took  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  at  Chateau- Thierry 


was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  section  of  the  trenches 
in  the  Department  of  the 
\  osges.  W  hen  we  first  went 
in,  the  regiments  of  the 
Second  Division  were  sand- 
wiched in  between  French 
regiments,  but  after  about  a 
month  the  two  regiments  of 
Marines  were  brought  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  as  a  bri- 
gade under  General  Doyen. 

We  went  up  by  train 
after  dark,  five  trains  to 
each  regiment.  The  Ger- 
man airplanes  must  have 
observed  signs  of  activity, 
for  the  enemy  began  shelling 
the  railroad.  They  were 
too  late,  however,  for  most 
of  the  men  had  detrained 
and  moved  away.  One 
shell,  however,  did  ruin  the  Fifth  Regiment  Band, 
men  was  hurt  but  the  bass  drum  was  a  total  wreck 
the  opening  action  of  the  boche  artillerv. 


Forty  winks  snatche 


None  of  the 
So  much  for 


JUST  as  we  arrived  at  the  front  at  midnight,  a  shell  burst  in  the 
midst  of  a  four-mule  team.  The  mules  were  all  killed  and  the 
driver  was  blown  clean  across  the  road,  but  he  picked  himself  up 
uninjured.    Again  the  human  casualties  were  zero. 

At  first  one  battalion  of  each  of  the  two  regiments  of  Marines 
went  into  the  trenches,  relieving  two  French  battalions,  while  the 
rest  were  held  in  reserve.  Soon  afterward  a  second  battalion  of  the 
Sixth  moved  up  at  night  to  take  a  position  in  line. 

The  supports  were  located  in  secondary  trenches  about  two  miles 


back  of  the  lines;  the 
reserves  lived  in  shacks 
and   barracks  above 
ground  from  three  to 
five  miles  back.  Some 
of  the  hardest  and  most 
dangerous  work  fell  to 
the  lot  of  thesupporting 
units.    They  were  kept 
digging  trenches  all  the 
time,  often  under  fire, 
and  that  is  no  child's 
play.    Some  of  it  was 
night  work,  and  even 
so  there  were  not  infre- 
quentcasualties  in  these 
working  parties.    Our  first 
blood  was  spilt  in  the  sup- 
porting trenches  when  a 
shell  killed  two  and  wounded 
three  men  of  the  82nd  Com- 
pany, Sixth  Regiment. 
Such  unhappy  events  we 
later   became  accustomed 
to,  but  I  fancy  there  were 
some  of  our  youths  who, 
when  the  news  of  these  first 
deaths  were  about,  felt  the 
sensation  of  a  temporary 
quake  inside,  but  it  served 
only  as  an  incentive  to  fur- 
ther effort.    We  knew  we 
were  in  the  war  then,  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  our  men 
drew  together  and  faced  the 
music  with  a  grim  deter- 
mination that  boded  ill  for 
the   unlucky   boches  who 
might    chance   to  appear 
within  range  of  their  rifles. 
You  may  be  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman by  inheritance  and 
training,  but  the  sight  of  a 
dead   comrade's  upturned 
face  makes  you  want  to  kill. 

THE  first  battalions  in 
the  trenches  were  re- 
lieve I  in  eight  days.  After 
that  the  rule  was  twenty 
days  in  and  twenty  out. 
The  relieved  men  w7ent  to 
the  rear  to  bathe  and  rest 
and  have  their  clothes 
steamed,  but  they  were  soon 
back  digging  trenches  again. 
There  was  little  respite. 
Digging  trenches,  I  need 
hardly  remark,  is  a  strong 
man's  job.  It  leaves  the 
limbs  weary  and  the  back 
aching.  There  is  about  it 
none  of  the  glamor  of  battle,  but  the  men  know7  that  it  is  the 
way  to  whip  the  Hun.  One  boy  wrote  home  that  he  had 
been  reported  for  the  first  time  for  having  a  rust)-  rifle.  "But," 
he  added,  "my  pick  and  shovel  were  clean  and  bright." 
Very  likely  that  same  boy,  who  had  been  toiling  like  a  day  laborer, 
caked  with  dirt  and  sweat,  had  a  short  year  before  been  sitting 
languidly  in  a  college  classroom,  clad  in  flossy  flannels,  bluffing 
his  way  through  a  course  in  Greek  or  political  economy  You 
can  make  even  ditch-diggers,  and  first-rate  ones,  out  of  rah 
-rah  bovs,  if  you  can  instil  into  them  the  all-pervasive  spirit  of 
the  Marines. 

Speaking  of  this  trench  digging,  the  little  old  mayor  of  one  of 
the  villages  back  of  our  lines  was  heard  to  remark  that  the  war 
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would  have  to  last  at  least  two  years  more  to  give  the  Americans  a 
chance  to  finish  their  trench  system. 

THE  front  line  trenches  at  this  point  ran  along  a  ridge  over- 
looking a  plain  and  cut  here  and  there  by  ravines.  Behind 
us  the  country  was  wooded.  Roth  before  and  behind  the  line 
there  were  numerous  little  towns  and  villages,  or  what  had  once 
been  such,  a  mile  or  two  apart.  Two  or  three  of  these,  located 
directly  in  front  of  our  position,  were  used  as  advance  posts  for 
observation. 

Tlnough  our  loopholes  we  looked  out  upon  a  forlorn,  desolate,  un- 
inhabited country.  It  had  passed  through  severe  fighting  in 
191 5,  and  the  Germans  were  still  shelling  the  woods  and  towns 
every  day  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  of  our  observers.  The 
woods  were  splintered  on  every  hand,  the  stone  buildings  in  the 
villages  were  all  knocked  to  pieces,  and  some  of  the  open  fields 
looked  like  freshly  plowed  land.  The  whole  countryside  was 
pock-marked  with  craters.  It  was  like  a  Dore  vision  of  the  end 
of  the  world.  Mankind  and  all  his  works  appeared  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  some  devastating  fire  of  the  angry  gods. 

Yet  if  one  could  but  close  one's  eyes  to  all  this  ghastly  havoc  of 
war,  it  was  beautiful  country,  with  rolling  contours,  a  wide  pros- 
pect, and  wooded  ridges.  Spring  came  while  we  were  there.  The 
woods  took  on  their  cloak  of  green,  and  the  verdant  ravines, 
though  deadly  enough  in  themselves  in  all  conscience,  seemed  to 
thrust  themselves  out  into  the  desert  plain  as  though  trying  to 
inject  life  into  death.  We  witnessed  there  Nature's  eternal 
struggle  to  heal  her  wounds. 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy  for  the  civilian  back  home 
to  get  an  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  trenches.  We  occupied 
what  is  known  as  a  "sub-sector"  of  the  trenches  that  had  been  dug 
by  the  French.  A  sub-sector  consists  of  a  "centre  of  resistance," 
which  is  usually  occupied  by  a  battalion,  and  is  made  up  of  "strong 
points"  which  are  occupied  by  companies.  The  line  itself  is 
made  up  of  "combat  groups,"  whose  strength  is  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  combat  group  consists 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  three  men;  sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  twelve  men.  At  least  half  of  these  are  alert  all  the 
time. 

THE  trenches  are  not  lined  with  men,  the  groups  being  posted 
at  intervals  of  from  50  to  150  yards.  At  each  of  these  posts 
there  are  men  constantly  on  watch  at  loopholes  in  the  parapet.  In 
quiet  times  there  is  no  one  in  the  trench  between  these  posts,  and 
no  one  in  the  ravines,  where  poisonous  gases  may  hang.  The 
trench  is  not  on  a  straight  line  and  the  whole  front  is  covered  by 
machine  guns  in  such  a  way  that  a  cross-fire  is  possible  at  every 
point.  The  heavier  guns  are  placed  back  of  the  line  near  the  sup- 
port trenches,  in  camouflaged  positions. 

The  support  trench,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  supporting  troops  farther  back,  is  located  perhaps  50 
to  200  yards  behind  the  front  line  and  is  occupied  by  front-line 
troops.  It  is  connected  with  the  front  trench  by  zig-zag  connect- 
ing trenches.  From  it  a  main  supply  trench,  some  two  miles  long, 
runs  directly  back  to  the  rear. 

We  had  no  listening  posts  here,  owing  to  the  width  of  No  Alan's 
Land  at  this  point,  but  we  had  advance  observation  posts  in  the 
two  villages  on  our  front,  and  to  these  ran  connecting  trenches  or 
boyaux. 

THE  front  trench  where  we  were  was  merely  a  ditch  with  ver- 
tical sides,  six  feet  deep  and  perhaps  three  feet  wide  or  less. 
The  main  trench  to  the  rear  was  wider,  to  permit  of  the  passage 
of  troops.  At  the  best  places  in  the  front  trench  firing  steps  were 
cut  in  the  front  wall.  Dugouts  for  the  men  not  on  watch  were 
built  into  the  earth,  from  the  rear  side  of  the  trench.  They  were 
of  different  sizes,  some  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  thirty 
or  forty  men,  while  others  were  big  enough  for  only  three  or  four. 
Most  of  them  were  supplied  with  two  entrances,  so  as  to  leave  a 
means  of  exit  in  case  of  a  cave-in. 

Our  unit  had  its  own  telephone  and  observation  .-.ystem  and 
our  signal  corps  men  were  on  the  jump  all  the  time  to  keep  it  in 
working  order.-  The  lines  were  cut  by  shells  sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  during  the  course  of  a  day.  And  we  had  to  be 
careful  how  we  used  our  wires,  for  the  Germans  were  able  to  steal 


most  of  our  messages  by  means  of  powerful  induction  coils.  Where 
we  were  only  100  yards  from  the  enemy,  I  believe  they  were  able 
to  catch  every  word  we  sent  along  our  wires,  and  our  only  safe- 
guard was  a  frequent  change  of  code. 

VI/'E  WERE  in  a  so-called  quiet  sector,  but  quiet  is  only  a  com- 
»  V  parative  term  over  there.  The  German  artillery  was  active 
most  of  the  time  and  ours  replied  in  kind.  I  got  my  first  taste  of  a 
near-by  shell  on  the  second  day.  I  had  gone  down  to  the  front 
trench  with  Captain  Laspierre  and  we  were  returning  through  the 
woods  together,  when  we  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  shell.  I  had  al- 
ready become  somewhat  accustomed  to  that  whistle  and  then  the 
bang  of  the  more  or  less  distant  explosion,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  this  sound  was  any  different,  but  the  French  captain's  ears 
were  in  better  tune.  "Down!"  he  cried,  and  we  jumped  into  a 
shallow  ditch  and  lay  flat.  The  shell  struck  a  bare  fifty  feet  away 
and  burst,  and  the  fragments  rained  all  around  us. 

1  he  French  captain  and  I  threw  ourselves  into  the  ditch  five 
times  that  day  while  traversing  half  a  mile.  Some  aviator  must 
have  signalled  to  the  German  gunners  that  we  were  there.  I 
got  afterward  so  that  I  could  quickly  distinguish  between  the  high- 
pitched  whistle  of  the  high  velocity  and  the  snarling  shriek  of  the 
trench  mortar  shell.  And  after  identifying  one  of  the  latter,  one 
usually  had  between  two  and  three  seconds  in  which  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  Mother  Earth.  Major  Hughes  told  me  that  he  didn't 
in  the  least  mind  the  song  of  the  big  shells,  but  he  did  object  to 
having  tin  boilers  shot  at  him. 

Every  day  the  Germans  shelled  our  batteries,  crossroads,  and 
camps.  We  were  supported  by  French  artillery  at  first;  later 
American  artillery  came  into  position  behind  us.  The  75's  were 
placed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  back  of  the  trenches  and  the 
150's  about  two  miles.  They  not  only  replied  to  the  enemy  fire 
but  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  ammunition  at  first  in  register- 
ing for  barrage  fire. 

THESE  trenches  had  originally  been  dug  by  French  Colonial 
troops.  It  had  been  a  quiet  sector  for  two  years  and  the 
trenches  had  not  been  kept  in  as  good  shape  as  in  some  places.  The 
officers'  dugouts  were  in  good  condition,  but  the  trenches  them- 
selves were  rather  bad  and  we  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  to  clean 
them  out.  In  some  spots  the  mud  was  knee  deep,  and  the  trench 
du  outs  were  wet.    This  meant  discomfort  and — vermin. 

For  the  trenches  are  not  inhabited  by  men  alone.  There  were 
cooties  and  there  were  rats.  T  he  cootie,  which  is  the  soldier's 
name  for  a  minute  but  very  persistent  member  of  the  louse  family, 
does  not  furnish  a  pleasant  topic  for  conversation,  but  in  the  old 
trenches-he  is  omnipresent  and  not  at  all  shy  and  retiring  in  dis- 
position. He  attacks  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  and  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Hence  the  haste  to 
bathe  and  get  one's  clothes  steamed  upon  being  relieved  of  trench 
duty.  The  Cootie  is  as  troublesome  as  shrapnel  and  he  loves  Red 
Cross  knitting. 

AND  the  rats.  They  played  over  the  men  while  they  slept  in 
jTa.  the  dugouts.  They  lived  and  multiplied  and  made  merry 
throughout  the  length  of  the  trenches.  They  got  at  the  reserve 
rations,  sometimes  gnawing  clean  through  the  men's  packs.  They 
were  immigrants,  we  thought,  from  Germany. 

There  are  regiments,  I  believe,  which  keep  terriers  for  the  killing 
of  rats  in  the  trenches.  V\  e  had  no  terrier,  but  the  Fifth  had  a 
mascot  that  was  nearly  as  good.  It  was  an  ant  bear,  a  sort  of  rac- 
coon, which  some  Marine  had  brought  from  Havti.  And  it  did 
murder  rats. 

Dogs  were,  used  in  France  for  various  military  purposes,  as  sen- 
tinels, couriers,  ambulance  assistants,  etc.  We  had  no  trained 
dogs  with  our  outfit,  but  our  men  were  not  entirely  dogless.  The 
machine  gun  company  of  the  Sixth  had  a  dog  from  Hayti,  and  one 
battalion  owned  a  German  Shepherd  dog  that  had  been  presented 
to  it.  One  of  the  officers  kept  one  of  the  rare  and  interesting 
sheepdogs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Outside  of  the  artillery  fire  and  repelling  a  few  German  raids, 
nothing  very  exciting  happened  at  first.  Then  we  began  sending 
patrols  every  night  into  No  Man's  Land,  and  the  real  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  trench  warfare  began  for  our  Marines — and  the 
longed-for  chance  for  action. 
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THESE  patrols  were  divided  into  two  classes— wire  patrcb, 
which  went  over  the  top  to  cut  German  wire  entanglements 
and  to  look  after  the  condition  of  ours,  and  reconnoitering  patrols 
which  stole  out  in  search  of  information.  Neither  of  these  was  .1 
raiding  party,  though  a  German  prisoneror  two  was  always \w  Iconic. 

The  reconnoitering  patrols  were  sent  out  with  a  definite  route 
to  follow  and  a  definite  time  schedule.  The  schedule  was  handed 
to  the  artillery,  which  was  ready  with  a  barrage  in  case  an  enemy 
raid  was  signalled.  Obviously,  it  was  important  for  the  patrol 
to  stick  to  its  route  and  schedule  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from 
our  own  barrage. 

The  average  patrol  numbered  not  less  than  twenty-five  nun 
under  a  commissioned  officer.  The  German  patrols  were  usually 
a  bit  larger — about  forty  men.  There  was  always  the  possibility 
of  running  upon  an  enemy  patrol,  and  that  meant  quick  action 
and  a  bloody  fight. 

PERHAPS  it  requires  more  nerve  to  steal  out  in  the  night  in 
this  way,  creeping  over  the  top  and  skulking  along  Indian 
fashion,  with  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  Germans  may 
be  in  the  path,  than  to  ad- 
vance into  battle  in  regular 
formation  in  broad  daylight. 
But  our  Marines  took  to  it 
as  though  it  were  the  best 
game  ever  invented,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  helped  to 
fit  them  for  what  came  later. 

Clashes  with  German  pa- 
trols  were   not  infre- 
quent.   In   fact,  they 
became  so  much  a  part 
of  the  night's  work  that 
but  few  instances  stand 
out  in  my  memory  as 
of  particular  interest  or 
importance.    And  yet,  if  a 
detailed  story  could  be  told 
of  these  unearthly  encounters 
in  the  dark,  and  of  all  the 
hazards  and  chances  of  patrol 
work,  it  would  make  stirring 
reading. 

I  do  rememberoneoccasion 
in  which  a  party  of  thirty  men 

of  the  Fifth  went  over  into  No  Man's  Land  in  the  dead  of  night. 
One  of  the  Army  Reserve  lieutenants,  a  Plattsburg  graduate 
named  A.  L.  Sundeval,  attached  to  the  18th  Company,  was  in 
command  of  the  patrol.  These  thirty  ran  into  a  large  German 
patrol  numbering  at  least  a  hundred  men.  Battle  was  joined 
there  in  the  darkness,  which  was  made  even  more  intense  by  occa- 
sional flares  and  star  shells  in  the  distance.  Our  Marines  fought 
the  bodies  to  a  standstill,  outnumbered  as  they  were,  and  when 
it  was  over  Lieutenant  Sundeval  was  lying  on  the  ground  and  two 
men  were  reported  missing.  What  our  fellows  did  to  the  Germans 
will  never  be  definitely  known,  but  it  was  not  a  little. 

A GUNNERY  sergeant  of  the  18th  Company,  named  Winchen- 
baugh,  a  loyal  son  of  Poland,  picked  up  the  dying  lieutenant 
and  brought  him  in  under  fire.  He  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  was  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  that. 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  our  patrols  out  there  in  the  wire- 
entangled  waste  of  No  Man's  Land  when  the  night  was  black  and 
every  man  carried  his  life  in  his  hands.  Great  battles  and  the 
movements  of  huge  armies  under  illustrious  generals  crowd  the 
reports  of  such  deeds  from  the  newspapers,  but  they  are  the  deeds 
of  brave  men,  fighting  and  dying  in  France  for  the  great  cause. 
And  out  there  in  No  Man's  Land  the  Hun  took  bloody  toll  of  our 
Marines,  but  he  paid  the  price. 

MORE  spectacular  than  the  patrol  work,  perhaps,  are  the  raids 
which  are  made  on  the  enemy's  trenches  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  prisoners  and  direct  information.  The  Germans  were  also 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  raiding,  and  we  had  some  lively  times  re- 
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pelting  their  raids.  They  were  seldom  successful.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  attempted  a  raid  on  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  during  relief, 
and  left  behind  them  two  prisoners  and  three  dead. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  our  men  stiffened  to  their  work,  there 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  events  for  the  Marines.  They  became  more 
skilful  in  their  night  patrol  work,  bolder  in  their  raids,  more  stub- 
born in  their  resistance  of  the  enemy's  dashes. 

lhe  squads  in  the  advance  observation  posts  were  practically 
isolated  part  of  the  time.  Each  advance  post  was  reached  by  a 
single  connecting  trench  or  boyau  which  was  wide  open  to  the 
enemy's  fire  and  could  be  used  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
Germans  shelled  these  out  posts  every  day  and  the  men  were 
obliged  to  make  dugouts.  They  did  most  of  their  sleeping  in  the 
daytime  and  remained  watchful  all  night. 

In  one  of  these  posts  we  had  fifty  men  under  one  officer, 
Lieutenant  Perkinson.  No  Man's  Land  at  this  point  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  but  it  was  not  a 
safe  spot  night  or  day.  Eternal  watchfulness  was  the  price 
of  life. 

ONE  night,  at  11:30,  we 
heard  the  roar  of  the 
barrage  and  the  rattle  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  learned  that  a 
raid  was  being  made  on  this 
post.  The  story  of  that  raid, 
which  was  afterward  told  me, 
was  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
quality. 

Th  e 
German 
patrols  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting 
all  but  the  last 
line  of  wire  with- 
o  u  t  being  de- 
tected.    It  was 
a  night  of  velvet 
blackness  and 
our  men  were  on 
the  alert.  Out 
of  the  stillness  of  No  Man's 
Land — for  there  is  a  sort  of 
comparative  stillness  there — 
the  sharp  snap  of  wire  cut- 
ters near  at  hand  came  to 
the   ears    of  our  listeners. 
The  Germans  were  at  work  on  the  last  line  of  barbed  wire. 

The  word  was  quickly  passed  along  and  the  automatic  rifles 
blazed  out.  The  Germans  replied  with  such  vigor  and  volume 
that  our  men  at  once  recognized  it  for  a  raid  in  force.  They  were 
clearly  outnumbered,  though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  tell  just 
how  great  their  peril  was.  They  kept  their  automatics  going,  but 
the  Germans  refused  to  be  beaten  back.  Help  was  imperatively 
needed. 

Lieutenant  Perkinson  ordered  his  men  to  signal  to  our  artillery 
for  a  barrage,  but  the  rockets  had  become  damp  and  refused  to  go 
off.  The  situation  was  serious  for  that  little  band  of  Marines. 
Then  two  men — Privates  Sleeth  and  Hullinger — volunteered  to  go 
back  to  the  first  line  trench  for  a  fresh  supply  of  rockets.  Sleeth 
was  a  ten-second  sprinter,  and  the  two  started  back  by  the  shell- 
torn  road,  as  the  winding  boyau  offered  too  great  an  impedi- 
ment to  speed  and  was  not  much  safer  at  night. 

WHEN  our  rifles  spoke,  the  Germans  knew  there  was  no  fur- 
ther need  for  stealth  and  they  signalled  back  to  their  gun- 
ners for  a  barrage  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  sent  to  our 
men.  As  our  two  runners  started  out  on  their  dash  up  the  slope  this 
barrage  was  being  methodically  laid  down  right  across  the  boyau 
and  the  strip  of  ground  lying  between  our  front  line  trench  and  the 
advance  post.  The  runners  had  to  make  their  way  directly  through 
this  curtain  of  shell  fire  and  return  the  same  way. 

Now  an  artillery  barrage  is  a  pretty  effective  check  to  advancing 
troops,  but  a  single  man  may  hope,  with  luck,  to  get  through  with 
a  whole  skin.  The  German  shells  were  dropped  frequently  and 
accurately  at  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards,  falling  to  earth  about 
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twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart.  This  is  too  close  for  comfort,  and  a 
man's  only  hope  is  to  get  through  in  the  interval  between  two  shots 

from  the  same  guns. 

OUR  runners  had  their  wits  about  them  and  they  made  their 
calculations.  Both  of  them  got  through  by  a  miracle,  though 
Hullinger  fell  exhausted  when  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the  trench. 
The  sprinter  came  loping  back  to  us  with  an  armful  of  rockets, 
beating  the  barrage  on  his  return.  Picture  to  yourself  that  wild 
midnight  dash  through  a  hell  of  bursting  shells,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea.of  the  sort  of  deeds  our  new  Marines  were  proving  them- 
selves capable  of. 

As  it  turned  out,  those  rockets  were  not  needed,  after  all,  for 
Lieutenant  Perkinson  and  his  men  beat  the  Germans  back  without 
the  aid  of  a  barrage.  It  was  the  incessant  argument  of  their 
rifles  that  persuaded  the  boches  to  retire  from  their  ill-starred  ven- 
ture. It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  men  could  see  neither  their  vic- 
tims nor  the  sights  on  their  rifles.  But  they  knew  how  to  shoot 
low  and  to  fire  at  a  sound  or  a  flash,  and  their  fire  proved  effec- 
tive. The  Germans  evidently  did  not  like  this  form  of  death  in 
the  dark,  for  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  had  enough.  They 
threw  over  a  volley  of  grenades  and  departed.  The  German  bar- 
rage kept  up  for  half  an  hour  longer,  as  if  for  spite,  and  then  quieted 
down. 

ABOUT  daylight  small  patrols  were  sent  out  to  investigate. 
-  They  found  two  dead  Huns,  besides  spots  of  blood  and  other 
signs  of  numerous  casualties.  They  also  picked  up  about  500 
hand  grenades,  fifty  big  two-handed  wire  cutters,  and  a  quantity 
of  tubes  of  liquid  fire  which  the  Germans  had  dropped  in  their 
hasty  retreat.  Their  little  undertaking  had  prove:!  a  bit  costly 
tor  them,  but  the  fight  might  easily  have  gone  the  other  way,  for 
they  had  succeeded  in  cutting  half  through  the  last  entanglement 
and  were  close  upon  our  post  when  they  were  detected.  From  the 
evidence  gathered  it  was  estimated  that  they  must  have  out- 
numbered the  fifty  Americans  more  than  two  to  one. 

As  for  the  Marines  in  that  action,  not  one  was  killed  and  only 
one  man  wounded,  and  he  by  shrapnel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cierman  barrage.  He  received  seven  separate  wounds,  but  he 
crawled  to  his  position  and  stuck  there  throughout  the  engagement. 
Lieutenant  Perkinson  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  that  night's 
work,  and  so  did  the  two  runners. 

1MUST  tell  of  one  other  little  affair  which  was  not  without  its 
heroic  moments.  In  another  of  the  little  towns  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  the  lines  were  about  1,000  yards  apart,  we  kept 
two  platoons — 100  men.  One  night  a  combination  patrol  started 
out  from  this  post,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  French  and 
Americans,  the  latter  under  Lieutenant  Burr.  Again  it  was  mid- 
night and  dark  as  a  pocket.  They  had  got  about  200  yards  outside 
the  lines  when  they  ran  headlong  into  a  party  of  Germans  who  were 
evidently  planning  a  raid  on  the  advance  post.  The  Germans,  not 
knowing  just  what  they  were  up  against,  turned  and  fled. 

In  about  two  minutes  a  signal  went  up  and  a  German  barrage 
was  laid  down  between  the  Allied  patrol  and  the  town.  Light 
batteries  of  four  guns  each  poured  in  a  perfect  torrent  of  explosive 
shells  and  the  retreat  of  our  men  was  effectively  cut  off.  As  the 
barrage  crept  nearer  they  scuttled  for  shell  holes  and  ditches  and 
lay  there  waiting  for  the  storm  to  subside. 

Next  morning  four  dead  Germans  were  found  near  the  town, 
killed  by  their  own  barrage.  One  Marine  was  killed  that  night — 
Corporal  loth.  They  found  him  during  the  following  day,  sitting 
in  a  ditch  with  a  machine  gun  bullet  in  his  head. 

/^VN  THE  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gas  was  the 
worst  evil  we  had  to  encounter,  and  we  learned  to  dread  the 
deadly  smell  of  mustard.  One  whole  company  of  the  Sixth  got  it 
once  and  got  it  bad.  It  was  the  74th,  under  Captain  Miller,  which 
was  in  reserve,  living  in  barracks  in  a  ravine  back  of  the  lines.  One 
morning  an  intense  bombardment  of  this  camp  broke  loose,  and  be- 
tween 4  and  6  a.  m.  more  than  2,000  gas  shells  fell.  Thirty-nine  of 
our  men  were  killed  during  that  bombardment  or  died  from  the 
effects  of  it,  and  others  were  seriously  gassed.  They  were  caught 
before  reveille,  as  they  supposed  in  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  damage 
was  done  before  a  warning  could  be  given  and  the  masks  adjusted. 


One  of  the  first  shells  went  through  the  roof  of  a  hut  where  sixty 
men  were  sleeping,  and  most  of  the  thirty-nine  killed  were  in  that 

platoon. 

On  the  same  day  the  Germans  bombarded  another  camp  with 
gas  and  inflicted  casualties.  I  he  boche  is  now  mixing  gas  with 
explosives  and  you  can't  tell  a  gas  shell  trom  any  other  by  the 
sound  or  look  of  it. 

DURING  those  days  and  nights  in  the  trenches  the  Quarter- 
master's outfit  had  as  hard  a  time  of  it  as  any  of  us.  Hard 
work  and  little  glory  was  their  lot,  but  they  stood  to  their  task  like 
men,  and  the  boys  in  front  were  fed.  The  supply  company  was  lo- 
cated three  miles  in  the  rear  and  every  twenty-four  hours  the  com- 
missary detachments  had  to  get  adequate  supplies  to  the  battalion 
dumps  at  the  front  whether  the  roads  were  shelled  or  not.  It  all 
had  to  be  done  at  night  and  the  weather  had  no  place  in  the  calcula- 
tions. Food  as  well  as  timber,  wire,  camouflage,  and  all  the  other 
material  and  paraphernalia  of  trench  warfare  were  taken  to  the 
front  line  every  night  by  the  battalion  quartermaster  and  his  men 
on  mule  carts,  pack  mules,  etc.  The  Germans  had  the  roads  reg- 
istered and  dropped  shells  on  them  at  intervals  during  the  night. 
The  time  schedule  of  the  supply  trains  was  changed  frequently,  but 
even  so  the  shells  not  infrequently  got  them,  and  the  casualties 
steadily  increased.  But  night  after  night  they  had  to  keep  going 
through  the  peril  of  it,  and  there  is  none  of  the  excitement  and 
uplift  of  battle  in  driving  mules  at  night. 

We  remained  in  this  sub-sector  one  month  and  then  traded  posi- 
tions with  a  French  regiment.  This  placed  the  Sixth  next  to  the 
Fifth  and  brought  our  brigade  of  Marines  together.  At  this  new 
position  of  the  Sixth  the  woods  jutted  farther  out  upon  the  plain, 
and  at  one  point  the  opposing  trenches  were  only  150  feet  apart. 
Here  we  had  listening  posts  in  the  old  French  trench  just  outside 
our  first  line  of  wire. 

I HAD  been  living  more  or  less  comfortably  in  an  old  stone 
dugout  back  of  our  former  line.  Now  I  moved  my  post  of  com- 
mand to  a  point  near  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  new  lines.  This 
hill  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  of  which  the  earth- 
works were  still  visible.  A  grass-grown  mound  ten  feet  high  ran 
across  the  hill,  telling  of  military  undertakings  of  a  bygone  day. 
My  new  post  was  consequently  named  P.  C.  Rome. 

It  was  here  that  I  experienced  my  second  personal  encounter 
with  boche  shells.  About  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  soon  after  I  had 
taken  up  my  post  there,  the  Germans  began  bombarding  the 
camp  of  the  headquarters  company  near  at  hand,  killing  three 
men  and  wounding  two.  Rafales  of  twenty  shells  were  fired  into 
the  camp  all  day  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  but  fortunately 
for  me  none  of  them  struck  the  post  of  command. 

DURING  the  month  that  we  remained  in  this  position,  the  Sixth 
had  no  actual  contact  with  the  Germans,  though  the  French 
had  twice  been  raided  there  just  before  we  came.  Patrol  work, 
however,  went  steadily  on.  One  night  an  unlucky  patrol  stum- 
bled into  a  cleverly  placed  trip  wire  which  exploded  grenades  when 
it  was  struck  and  caught  the  men  in  the  legs.  Several  were 
wounded,  including  Lieutenant  Wallace,  battalion  intelligence 
officer. 

I  hat  same  night  one  of  our  companies  was  gassed,  but  we  knew 
more  about  gas  and  gas  masks  by  that  time.  A  few  gas  shells 
fell  near  the  post  of  command,  and  I  had  my  mask  on.  Toward 
morning  I  heard  a  bird  singing  in  a  tree  near  by.  It  struck  me 
that  if  there  wasn't  enough  gas  in  the  air  to  kill  a  bird,  it  wouldn't 
kill  me,  and  I  took  off  the  mask. 

A GAS  mask,  by  the  way,  is  a  thing  that  one  is  anxious  to  take 
off  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  a  hot  and  stifling  thing  and 
seems  to  impede  the  faculties.  The  wearer  takes  in  the  air  through 
his  mouth,  after  it  has  been  sucked  through  the  purifying  chem- 
icals. His  nose  is  not  trusted  and  is  clamped  shut.  Imagine  your- 
self fighting  with  a  clothespin  on  your  nose  and  a  bag  over  your 
mouth  and  you  may  be  able  to  understand  what  a  gas  mask  is  like. 
And  at  that  it  is  preferable  to  one  whiff  of  the  deadly  fumes. 

Spring  advanced  and  May  came.  Verdure  overspread  the  old 
Roman  camp  on  the  hill.  Wild  flowers  burst  into  bloom  and  birds 
sang  in  the  woods.    I  remember  coming  upon  a  hillside  that  was 
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white  and  fragrant  with  a  great  mass  of  lily-of-the-vallev 
in  bloom.  On  the  plain  below,  the  shell-plowed  farms  clothed 
themselves  in  green  sprinkled  with  wild  flowers.  At  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a  peace- 
ful, restful  scene. 

IT  WAS  on  one  of  these  bright  days  in  May  that  we  assembled  in 
a  wooded  spot  back  of  the  lines  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
witness  the  decoration  of  our  heroes.  There  under  the  trees  those 
of  our  men  who  had  won  especial  honor  received  from  a  grateful 
and  appreciative  Ally  their  hard-earned  recognition — the  coveted 
Croix  de  Guerre.  1  he  occasion  was  one  of  the  very  brightest 
high  lights  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  Army  life. 

The  recipients,  numbering  about  twenty  five  American  Marines 
and  about  the  same  number  of  French  soldiers  in  that  sector, 
were  drawn  up  inside  a  hollow  square  composed  of  two  com- 
panies of  French  troops  and  two  of  Marines.  A  French  band 
rendered  martial  music  and  a  number  of  high  French  officials 
filed  in.  It  was  an  impressive  ceremony.  One  by  one  the  cita- 
tions were  read,  giving  a  resume 
of  each  man's  deeds  of  valor 
and  service,  there  was  a  burst  of 
bugle  notes,  and  the  Cross  was 
pinned  on  and  the  Gallic  saluta- 
tion administered  by  General 
Tenant  of  the  French  army. 
In  that  simple  ceremony  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  it  meant, 
our  men  found  their  reward  for 
all  the  perils  and  labors  they  had 
undergone  in  No  Man's  Land 
and  the  trenches. 


EARLY  in  May.  shortly  be- 
fore we  left  the  trenches, 
General  Doyen  was  relieved  of 
his  command  of  the  brigade,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  by  Briga- 
dier-General Harbord  of  the 
Army.  Of  course  we  were  a  bit 
disappointed  not  to  have  a  Ma- 
rine officer  at  our  head,  but 
there  was  no  Brigadier-General 
of  Marines  in  France  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  advisable  to 
have  an  officer  of  that  rank 
in  command  of  the  brigade. 
But  every  Marine  in  the  brigade 
knew  that  a  better  man  could 
not  have  been  assigned  to  the 
post.  General  Harbord  had 
been  General  Pershing's  Chief  of 
Staff;  the  verv  best  had  been  sent 
to  us,  and  that  we  appreciated. 


told  him  that  he  was  to  have  char  e  of  the  finest  body  of  troops 
in  France,  and  if  they  failed  to  live  up  to  that  reputation  he 
would  know  whom  to  blame.  That  they  did  live  up  to  their 
reputation  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  fact  necessarily 
throws  not  a  little  credit  upon  their  commander. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because  General  Harbord  was  our  com- 
manding officer  during  all  the  stirring  days  that  followed.  Our 
orders  all  came  from  him  and  he  handled  the  brigade  of  Marines 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  Bouresches.  After  that  action  he  was  made 
a  Major  General,  and  he  deserved  it. 

I  1  WAS  while  we  were  in  the  trenches,  in  that  "quiet"  sector, 
A  that  the  terrible,  heart-sickening  drive  of  the  Germans  in  Pi- 
cardy  was  going  on.  Rheims  was  threatened,  and  the  boches 
plunged  steadily  on  toward  Amiens,  across  the  Somme,  through 
Peronne,  and  down  to  Montdidier.  It  was  almost  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  to  lie  there  in  our  dugouts  and  learn  what 
was  going  on  to  the  northwest.  Every  man  of  us  knew  all 
about  it,  for  we  picked  up  the  German  and  French  communiques 

by  wireless. 

The  former  were  the  most 
disquieting,  for  with  their  cus- 
tomary exaggeration  they  told 
of  tremendous  victories  and 
whole  armies  taken  prisoner. 
We  did  not  know  then,  as 
we  know  now,  that  the  Ger- 
man invariably  lies  in  his  com- 
muniques. The  French  and 
British  do  not  lie,  though 
they  are  often  obliged,  for 
military  reasons,  to  conceal 
the  precise  extent  of  their 
losses  during  important  ac- 
tions. 


NATURALLY  we  began 
to  grow  restless.  Why 
could  we  take  no  part  in 
this  crucial  action:  Why 
weren't  the  American  Ma- 
rines called  upon  to  help  stem 
the  fiery  tide  that  seemed  to 
be  sweeping  so  irresistibly  on- 
ward? We  learned  that  the 
First  Division  had  been  sent 
in,  and  this  did  not  add  to 
our  contentment.  For  a 
month  we  looked  for  orders 
to  move,  but  none  came. 


GENERAL  Harbord  was  a 
splendid  soldier.     I  had 
known  him  as  a  member  of  my 

class  at  the  War  College.  He  was  first  of  all  a  man  of  action,  and 
from  the  time  he  took  over  our  force  in  the  trenches  things 
were  always  on  the  move.  He  was  a  glutton  for  work  himself, 
and  was  always  inspecting  something  or  somebody. 

There  were  no  idle  units  under  him.  And  he  exhibited  that 
ideal  combination  of  discipline  and  democratic  attitude  which 
we  like  to  think  is  typically  American.  He  was  popular  with  the 
men,  talked  with  them  often,  and  obviously  had  their  interests 
at  heart.  Marines  to  him  were  something  more  than  cannon  fod- 
der, and  the  men  knew  it  and  worked  their  hardest  for  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  officers  with  our  boys 
in  France. 

THOUGH  not  a  Marine  himself.  General  Harbord  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  traditions  of  our  Corps,  and  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  became  as  pro-Marine  as  any  Marine.  He 
told  us  that  when  he  took  over  the  command,  General  Pershing 


Brigadier-General  Charles  A.  Doyen.  U.  S.  M.  C  formerly  in  command  of  Marines 
overseas,  but  later  invalided  home  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  camp  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  where  he  died  in  October  of  this  year 


AT  LAST,  in  the  second 
week  of  May,  the  orders 
came.  We  were  to  proceed 
to  a  rest  area  on  May  14th, 
after  having  been  in  the 
trenches  exactly  two  months. 
We  rejoiced,  for  the  order  meant  a  rest  from  trench  digging, 
relief  from  the  nightly  peril  of  No  Man's  Land,  a  fond  fare- 
well to  the  mud  and  rats  and  cooties.  But  it  meant  more 
than  that;  it  meant  the  likelihood  of  our  being  prepared 
for  action  on  the  battle  line.  We  felt  that  our  initiation  had 
been  completed,  that  at  last  we  belonged,  that  we  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  our  period  of  probation,  had  served  our 
apprenticeship,  and  were  now  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  France  that  were  fighting  so  desperately  in  the  common  cause 
of  human  justice  and  liberty. 

A  new  ardor  seemed  to  possess  the  men  when  the 
news  of  that  order  went  the  rounds.  Eagerly  we  climbed 
out  of  the  damp  and  narrow  trenches,  fought  one  more 
battle  with  the  cooties,  and  I  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  "the  misty  mid-region  of  Wier"  which  was  No  Man's 
Land.  And  behind  us  we  left  slain  comrades;  that  we  did 
not  forget. 


A  roadside  rest  during  a  hike  in  France.    Wiih  his  heavy  marching  equipment,  even  the  Marine  needs  an  occasional  breathing  spell 


MAN  who  to-day  or  next  month  sits  down  to  write 
of  how  the  United  States  Marines  held  and  struck 
at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood  is  uneasily 
conscious  that  he  is  telling  a  tale  that  has  been  told 
a  dozen  or  twenty  times  before.  For  the  moment 
he  is  inclined  to  forget  that  he  is  really  one  of  the 
pioneers;  that  a  hundred  years  hence  other  men 
will  be  writing  weighty  volumes  and  contradicting  one  another 
furiously  on  minor  points,  and  that  he  himself  is  enjoying  the  ines- 
timable boon  of  hearing  the  story  practically  at  first  hand.  The 
October  sunshine  floods  the  solarium  of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hos- 
pital with  light.  About  the  writer  are  a  dozen  of  the  returned 
wounded,  and  from  their  talk,  broken  by  the  puffs  of  cigarette 
smoke,  he  pieces  together  the  tale. 

Imagine  sitting  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Invahdes  with  armless  or 
legless  survivors  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  and  listening  to  the  story 
of  Austerlitz  or  \\  aterloo!  A  hundred  years  of  time  and  the  reiter- 
ations of  countless  historians  have  given  those  battles  their  epic 
aspect.  We  are  still  too  close  to  Chateau- Thierry  and  to  Belleau 
Wood.  But  try  to  think  of  that  day  of  June,  iqi8,  in  the  light  that 
it  will  assume  to  future  generations  and  of  its  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  world!  1  he  darkest  of  all  the  dark  hours  of  the  great  strug- 
gle; exhausted  French  regiments  fighting  doggedly  over  their 
shoulders;  a  vast  rent  in  the  Allied  battle  line  through  which  the 
gray-green  hosts  are  once  more  rolling  toward  Paris;  the  road 
almost  open.  1  hen,  coming  somehow,  from  somewhere,  the 
American  Marines — 8,000  of  them — the  "Leathernecks"  of  yes- 
terday, marching  on  to  the  nickname  of  the  "Devil  Dogs." 
Splendid  men,  but  as  yet  untried,  and  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  command,  of  uncertain  quality  and  calibre. 

Came  the  order:  "The  French  infantry  will  retire  fighting. 
When  they  pass,  jump  in  and  keep  the  Germans  back  until  it  be- 
comes too  hot." 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  topping  the  advance  right  here:' ' 

"It  can't  be  done.    It  is  a  mathematical  impossibility." 

"Have  we  permission  to  trv  it?" 

"You  have.    Do  you  think  you  can  hold?" 

"Hold?    Hell!    We're  going  to  attack!" 

From  the  lips  of  those  wounded  men  in  the  Brooklyn  Hospital 
the  story  of  how  the  S,ooo  went  forward  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  and  how  2,000  survived  unscathed  came  piecemeal,  bit 
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bv  bit,  incident  by  incident.  But  there  was  one  of  them,  an  older 
man  than  the  rest,  whose  hair  was  iron-gray,  and  whose  seamed, 
weather-beaten  countenance  told  plainly  the  story  of  years  of 
service  as  a  professional  soldier,  who  summed  the  battle  up  with  a 
directness  and  simplicity  that  should  be  historic:  "Chateau- 
Thierry?  Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  You  see,  it  was  this  way: 
there  was  the  road,  and  we  were  on  it,  and  the  Germans  were  on  it. 
There  wasn't  enough  room  for  both  of  us.  so  the  Germans  got  off 
the  road." 

PERHAPS  no  soldier  in  history  has  ever  had  a  greater  pride  in 
his  particular  branch  of  service,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
esprit  de  corps,  than  the  American  Marine.  When  heroes  gather 
about  the  campfires  on  t'other  side  of  the  Styx  to  tell  of  dangers 
experienced  or  service  rendered,  no  boast  of  Macedonian 
phalanx  or  Cld  Guard  square  will  ring  clearer  or  with  more 
confident  sincerity  than  "And  I  was  a  Leatherneck.  The 
Germans  called  me  a  Devil  Dog."  In  the  life  the  Marine  knows 
himself  to  be  an  exceptional  man,  since  he  has  the  honor  to  be 
enrolled  in  an  exceptional  body  of  men.  He  feels  it  a  condescen- 
sion when  he  associates  with  men  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 
Only  one  man  in  ten  who  applies  is  found  fit  and  worthy  to  be  a 
Marine.  It  is  that  sturdy  pride  that  makes  him  the  fighting  man 
he  is,  that  gives  the  moral  stiffening,  that  instils  in  him  his  unyield- 
ing fortitude.  He  is  not  ungenerous  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  those  who  are  battling  in  the  same  cause;  he  grants  that 
his  fellow  Americans  and  the  British  and  the  French  are  not  lacking 
in  valor  and  resolution.  1  Only,  of  course,  they  are  not  Marines. 
His  attitude  is  akin  to  that  of  Brigadier  Etienne  Gerard  who  de- 
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The  gladsome  call  to  chow  generally  finds  the  Marine  all  ready,  messtin  in  hand.     He  says  that  the  one  tragic  thing  to  him  is  interference  with  the  sacred  rite  of  eating 


guess  you  came  from  Dr.  P.  He  always  calls  me  Sergeant.  But 
I'm  only  Private  Harris.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  been  able  to  tell 
you  anything  of  real  interest.  Now,  if  they  hadn't  got  me  so  early 
in  the  game — ■ — "  In  another  instant  he  was  clumping  away.  Four 
months  before  he  had  been  down  into  the  very  jaws  of  hell.  Now 
even  the  memory  of  it  was  effaced.  He  and  those  about  him, 
whether  they  were  hobbling  or  being  wheeled  about  in  reclining 
chairs,  were  thinking  only  of  the  prospective  shindy  and  of  the 
necessity  for  making  themselves  beautiful. 

It  had  been  hard  to  make  him  talk  of  himself.  That  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  both  diffident  and  awkward.  Eut  there  were 
other  men.  He  could  talk  of  them.  There  were  Riley  and  John- 
son and  above  all  there  was  one  Grover  Adams,  otherwise  known  as 
"Kid"  Adams.  The  "Kid"  was  the  refrain  of  the  song.  Pie  came 
from  a  small  town  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  Private  Plarris  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  town,  but  it  possessed  some  peculiarity 
that  enabled  the  company  joyously  to  make  Adams  a  butt  on  its 
account.  When,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  company  swung  for- 
ward into  action  the  point  of  Harris's  narrative  was  not  the  ex- 
ecution being  done  by  the  German  machine  guns  and  the  American 
rifles,  but  the  fact  that  Adams,  the  last  man  on  the  left  of  the  strag- 
gling line,  was  making  highly  funny  remarks.  After  a  successful 
night  raid  that  brought  back  seventeen  prisoners,  only  Adams  was 
missing.  Soon,  he  too,  reappeared.  "How  did  you  get  back? 
Did  you  creep?"  was  asked.  "Creep!  No,  I  ran  like  hell!" 
"The  prisoners?  Oh,  yes,"  said  Harris.  "It  was  funny  about 
them,  too.  They  would  not  believe  that  we  were  Americans.  They 
had  been  told  that  we  were  English  dressed  up  in  American  uni- 
forms. But  let  me  tell  you  about  'Kid'  Adams.  He  was  the  fun- 
niest fellow,  always  getting  into  scrapes." 

THE  story  of  Harris's  own  wound  and  his  five  hours  in  the  woods 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  stretcher  bearers  was  elicited  by 
a  wish  to  impart  the  information  that  the  "Kid"  had  stayed  with 
him  all  that  time  and  that  they  had  rolled  cigarettes  and  swapped 
yarns.  "And  where  is  'Kid'  Adams  now?"  was  the  natural  ques- 
tion. The  answer  was  the  answer  of  a  Marine.  Not  a  flicker  of 
an  eyelash.  Not  a  shade  of  change  of  tone.  "Oh,  I  don't  know. 
I  have  never  heard  of  him  from  that  day  to  this.  Let  me  have 
a  light,  please."    Yes,  the  Marines  know  that  it  is  war. 

Now  and  then  in  the  eyes  of  these  men  may  be  detected  the  light 
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plored  that  foolish,  inexperienced  people  always  think  that  their 
own  soldiers  are  braver  than  any  others,  whereas  "when  one  has 
seen  as  much  as  I  have  done,  one  understands  that  there  is  no  very 
marked  difference,  and  that  though  there  is  difference  in  discipline, 
they  are  all  equally  brave — except,"  he  adds  in  a  burst  of  Gascon 
naivete,  "that  the  French  have  rather  more  courage  than  the  rest." 

Soon  after  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood  an  American  physician 
was  visiting  a  hospital  back  of  the  lines  filled  with  French  wounded. 
In  the  course  of  the  round  the  French  medical  officer  in  charge 
paused  and  said:  "I  believe  we  have  an  American  in  the  hospital. 
Let  us  try  to  find  him."  They  found  the  man,  lying  on  his  side  on 
a  cot,  badly  wounded.  "That's  the  one,"  said  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  American  doctor,  leaning  over  his  compatriot  and  touching 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  began:  "You're  an  American,  are  you 
not?"  The  sufferer  stirred,  grunted,  and  half  turning  his  head  re- 
sponded gruffly:  "An  American?    Hell,  no!    I'm  a  Marine!" 

HIS  closely  cropped  red  hair  crowned  a  face  that  simply  sparkled 
with  good  nature  and  the  joy  of  living.  By  means  of  his 
crutches  he  did  everything  but  tango,  and  that  accomplishment  may 
come  to  him  in  time.  He  exhibited  the  stump  of  the  leg  that  had 
been  torn  away  by  high  explosives  on  the  7th  of  June  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  as  if  he  regarded  it  as  a  decoration.  He  called  a  town  in 
the  Middle  West  home,  and  his  name  was  Harris.  Sergeant 
Harris  the  writer  had  been  calling  him  throughout  the  talk,  but 
that  was  an  error  that  needed  correction. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  shindy  and  I  have  got  to  get  into  my 
glad  rags  and  make  myself  beautiful,"  he  explained  apologetically. 
"So  I  must  leave  you.    You  have  been  calling  me  Sergeant.  I 
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of  regret  and  resentment.  But  the  cause  is  not  the  lost  leg,  or  the 
lost  arm,  but  the  lost  opportunity.  "Two  months  in  the  quiet 
trenches  around  Verdun  with  nothing  going  on  except  an  occa- 
sional raiding  party  and  a  spattering  of  shell-fire  to  keep  you 
awake."  grumbled  one.  "Then  came  the  orders  to  move  and  the 
shift  by  motor  truck  across  the  country  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Chateau-Thierry.  Here's  where  we  get  some  real  action,  said  I. 
That  was  about  the  1st  of  June.  For  five  days  they  kept  us  back 
of  the  lines,  and  then  one  morning  at  four  o'clock  we  went  across 
through  the  woods.  We  got  real  action  all  right,  but  the  other  men 
had  most  of  the  fun  of  it,  for  they  got  me  in  the  hip  before  seven 
that  very  day.  Think  of  all  that  training  and  ocean  travel  wasted. 
Honest,  now,  wouldn't  it  jar  you?" 

It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have  offered  that  man  the  consola- 
tion that  he  had  at  least  been  spared  the  trials  of  the  Marine  who, 
exhausted  by  the  painful  marching  entailed  by  the  long  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  Germans,  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  roadside  com- 
plaining bitterly:  "I  enlisted  in  the  Marines  to  kill  Germans,  but 
I  didn't  think  that  we  had  to  run  them  to  death." 

Here  is  the  story  of  Private  Frank  Damron,  of  Wharton,  Tex., 
who  was  in  action  with  the  Marines  throughout  their  first  stay  at 
Chateau-Thierry  from  June  1st  to  June  14th:  "It  seemed  like  one 
long,  unbroken  period  in  which  night  and  day  were  curiously 
mingled.  Sometimes,  in  the  darkness,  we  would  snatch  an  hour's 
sleep.  Once  I  went  twenty-eight  hours  without  food,  and  often  a 
slice  of  raw  bacon  had  to  do  as  a  meal.  I  was  one  of  a  thousand 
men  who  charged  twelve  machine-guns.  We  were  led  by  Major 
Edward  Cole,  who  died  from  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  last 
moment  of  the  engagement.  We  took  the  guns,  and  it  was  this 
action  that  led  the  Germans  to  believe  that  the  Marines  were  either 
crazy  or  pure  devils.  Never  before  had  machine  guns  been  at- 
tacked in  such  a  manner.  The  Americans  ran  directly  toward 
them  and  then  circled  to  the  rear  of  each  gun  and  overpowered  its 
crew.  Shove  your  bayonet  at  a  Hun  and  lie  will  give  up.  All  the 
time  the  fighting  consisted  111  running  from  one  shell  hole  to  an- 
other. I  had  very  little  sticking  to  do.  You  could  get  them  with 
a  rifle  bullet  first." 

IT  W  AS  Private  Damron  and  two  of  his  comrades  who  obtained 
the  information  that  the  Prussian  Guards  had  been  summoned 
to  stop  the  Marines  and  that  they  were  to  attack  at  a  certain  hour. 


"On  the  morning  of  the  13th  we  saw  a  German  lying  ahead  of  us 
a  few  yards.  We  brought  him  in.  He  must  have  had  twenty-five 
wounds  in  his  arms  and  legs  without  being  hit  in  a  vital  spot.  He 
told  us  that  the  Prussian  Guards  were  coming,  and  the  news  was 
relayed  back  to  our  leaders.  And  that  night  they  attacked.  Let 
me  say  right  at  the  start  that  they  did  not  budge  us  an  inch.  What 
we  gave  them  made  those  who  were  left  willing  to  call  it  a  day's 
work.  We  took  everything  they  had  in  the  way  of  artillery  fire, 
and  that  is  something.  Why-  those  fellows  can  place  a  shell  ip 
your  hat  five  miles  away. 

"That  fight  certainly  was  hell.  Pretty  soon  shrapnel  got  me 
in  the  left  foot  and  put  me  out  of  action.  Fellows  near-by  bound 
up  my  leg  with  a  belt  and  made  a  litter  out  of  a  blanket  and  tree 
branches.  Eut  that  broke.  I  was  hours  getting  back  to  the  dress- 
ing station.  But  two  days  later  the  amputation  had  been  made 
and  I  was  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

No  soldiers  ever  went  more  lightly  or  blithely  into  action. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  one  officer  of  the  Marines,  Captain  Dunbeck, 
leading  his  men  in  a  charge  at  Belleau  Wood. 

"He  walked  in  front  of  them  in  a  jaunty  manner,  swinging  a 
swagger  stick  in  one  hand  and  flourishing  an  automatic  pistol  in 
the  other.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe.  'All  right  men.  The  guide 
is  left,'  he  shouted.  'Hit  the  line  together,  boys,'  he  airily  di- 
rected, as  the  company  marched  forward  in  perfect  alignment." 
Doesn't  it  sound  like  a  cool-headed  quarterback  in  a  football 
game  directing  a  play  between  tackle  and  end? 

ALL  branches  of  services,  even  the  Marines,  as  well  as  all  men, 
have  some  weakness.  From  Private  John  C.  Geiger,  of  Jasper, 
Fla.,  comes  the  confession  that  there  is  one  thing  that  a  Marine 
really  fears.  That  is  the  loss  of  his  meals.  "When  you  missed 
chow,  then  you  missed  something,"  he  said.  To  him  the  worst 
experience  of  the  war  was  when  the  order  came  to  move  as  the  men 
were  about  to  sit  down  leisurely  and  enjoy  the  first  warm  meal  for 
days.  "We  actually  had  to  leave  the  coffee  standing  untouched." 
Facing  the  Prussian  Guard  was  as  nothing  to  that. 

Geiger  and  his  company  began  actual  fighting  on  June  10th, 
when  they  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  Belleau  Wood,  the  wood 
that  has  been  renamed  and  is  likely  to  go  down  into  history  as  the 
Bois  de  la  Brigade  des  Marines.  In  two-wave  formation  and  at 
five-pace  intervals  they  advanced.     But  the  waves  did  not  last 


A  group  of  Marines  issuing  from  dugouts  and  adjusting  their  gas  masks  in  response  to  a  gas-attack  alarm.    Celerity  in  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
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long.  It  became  just  one  line  of  fierce  fighting  men,  shooting, 
bayoneting,  and  hurling  grenades.    Here  is  Geiger's  storv : 

"Our  men  were  yelling  as  if  they  were  in  a  football  game.  You 
heard  just  one  cry  from  the  Germans — that  was  'Kamerad.'  W  e 
crossed  an  open  space  of  a  mile  when  we  discovered  that  we  had 
hit  the  Germans'  second-line  trench.  Still  we  kept  going.  Of  the 
twenty-five  who  were  with  me,  only  four  remained.  Suddenly  we 
spotted  a  machine  gun.  Without  a  thought  the  four  of  us  started 
to  charge  it.  Two  of  the  men  were  killed  immediately.  I  was 
shot  in  the  right  leg.  The  last  man  escaped.  He  told  other  Ma- 
rines of  the  machine  gun  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  second  and  bigger 
advance  rt  as  made.  They  surrounded  the  gun  and  the  crew  wanted 
to  surrender. 

"But  there's  not  much  use  taking  as  prisoners  men  who  fire 
at  you  until  they  see  that  they  are  overpowered.  I  don't 
remember  any  prisoners  walking  back  from  that  crowd.  I  lay 
wounded  for  nearly  an  hour.  For  a  while  I  hardly  dared  to 
breathe.  I  was  right  in  line  with  the  machine  gun's  fire.  The 
bullets  sped  past  my  ears  so  closely  that  I  couldn't  hear  them  whizz 
01  buzz — there  was  nothing  but  a  loud  crackety-crack-crack  as 
they  went  by.  It  was  just  like  having  your  head  near  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun. 

"Soon  the  camouflage,  consisting  of  high  weeds  around  me, 
was  shot  away.  Fortunately  the  machine  gun  tried  for  an- 
other target  about  that  time  and  ceased  firing  in  my  direction. 
I  tried  to  crawl  off"  but  couldn't  make  it  very  fi:r.  I  heard  a  Ger- 
man crying  piteously  'ivasser,  wasser.'  It  was  a  fellow  I  had  seen 
shooting  at  the  Marines  a  few  minutes  before.  I  tried  to  get  near 
him  but  couldn't  make  it.  I  had  no  water,  but  did  have  about 
eight  inches  of  blade  that  I  wanted  to  present  to  him. 

THEN  came  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  This  spot  was  pretty 
well  abandoned  now.  The  heavy  action  had  moved  forward 
and  the  Germans  were  still  being  pursued.  I  heard  occasional  revol- 
ver shots  and  through  the  weeds  saw  a  Hun  running  about  the  field 
shooting  wounded  Marines.  Never  before  did  a  man  look  so  like 
a  devil  to  me  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  fiendish  glare  ot  his  eyes  as 
he  went  about  his  mission.  It  was  not  long  when  five  Marines 
came  up.  They  wanted  to  carry  me  off"  but  I  told  them  of  the 
fellow  who  had  been  shooting  our  wounded.  Later  they  returned 
with  that  devil's  automatic." 


PRIVATE  F.  E.  Steck  of  Ca  mden,  N.  J.,  is  only  twenty.  His 
company  went  into  the  hot  fighting  on  June  nth,  and  of  his 
experiences  he  relates:  "My  duties  were  to  load  a  Chauchat  or 
French  automatic  rifle.  You  could  run  about  nine  steps  and  then 
another  clip  would  have  to  be  inserted.  Bullets  slit  my  canteen, 
hit  my  scabbard,  and  two  or  three  went  through  my  trousers 
without  touching  me.  We  had  advanced  in  triangle  formation 
about  half  a  mile.  I  was  in  the  front  end  of  the  V  when  three 
machine  gun  bullets  got  me — one  in  the  neck,  another  in  my 
left  shoulder,  and  the  third  in  my  arm.  I  tried  to  keep  on,  but  the 
blood  choked  me.  I  forged  my  way  back  and  hid  in  a  shell  hole 
until  a  little  Marine  found  me  and  dragged  me  to  a  first-aid  dugout." 
Thus  men  fought  and  died  in  the  Belleau  Wood. 

THE  name  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  is  one  probably  little  known 
outside  of  France.  As  a  small  American  boy  in  a  French 
school  the  writer  learned  the  name  and  its  martial  significance.  The 
man  who  bore  it  fell  in  battle  about  the  time  that  General  Bona- 
parte was  becoming  famous  throughout  Europe.  Typical  of  a 
hundred  other  exploits  was  his  defense  of  a  mountain  fort  in  the 
I  viol.  There  the  advancing  Austrians  were  held  up  at  a  critical 
moment  in  their  pursuit.  The  smallness  of  the  defending  garrison 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  firing  came  only  from  a 
few  of  the. fort's  loopholes.  The  terms  of  final  surrender  were 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out,  retaining  its  arms  and  with 
the  full  honors  of  war.  The  lines  of  Austrians  were  drawn  up,  the 
door  of  the  fort  opened,  and  one  man  emerged,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  score  of  muskets. 

"Where  is  the  garrison?"  was  asked. 
"I  am  the  garrison,"  responded  La  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
When  the  inevitable  cannon  ball  found  him  he  had  earned  the 
title  of  the  "First  Grenadier  of  France."  And  to  this  day,  or  at 
least  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  when  his  regiment  was 
drawn  up  for  roll-call,  the  name  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was 
called  as  of  that  of  a  living  man,  and  after  a  second's  silence,  a 
sergeant  stepped  forward,  saluted,  and  answered:  "Dead  on  the 
Field  of  Honor."  The  ceremony  may  be  missing,  but  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  the  memory  of  those  American  Marines  who  revived 
romance  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fought  and  fell,  in  order  that 
Paris  might  be  safe  and  the  bulwarks  of  civilization  held,  will  thrill 
countless  hearts  to  the  response  "Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honor." 


The  same  group  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  taken  six  seconds  later.    The  masks  are  adjusted,  and  the  men  are  advancing  to  their  posts 
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Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
authorize:!  in  1918,  awarded  by 
the  President,  or  in  his  name 
by  the  commanding  general  of 
the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  Europe,  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  against  the 
enemv,  but  which  does  not  jus- 
tify the  Medal  of  Honor  award 


The  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  authorized  in  1918,  is 
presented  by  the  President  to 
any  cne  serving  in  any  Capac- 
ity with  the  Army,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  or  her- 
self by  exceptionally  meritori- 
ous service  in  a  duty  of  great 
responsibility 


The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  (top  centre),  author- 
ized in  1862,  is  now  given  by  the  President  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
who  in  actual  conllict  with  an  enemy  distinguish  them- 
selves conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duly;  this  is  our 
highest  award 

The  Naval  Medal  of  Honor  (centre),  authorized  in  1861, 
was  first  awarded  only  to  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  for  extraordinary  bravery,  but  since  1915 
it  is  awarded  both  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  It  is  shown  here 
with  the  neck  ribbon,  but  both  Medals  of  Honor  may  be 
worn  either  way 


The  Philippine  Congressional  Medal  was  presented  to 
those  officers  and  men  in  the  Army  who  enlisted  for  the 
war  with  Spain  and  served  beyond  the  term  of  their  enlist- 
ment to  help  in  suppressing  the  Philippine  insurrection 


The  West  Indian  Naval  Campaign  Medal,  for  specially 
meritorious  service,  was  authorized  to  be  given  to  officers 
and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  rendered 
specially  meritorious  service  otherwise  than  in  battle 


Courtt-sy  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 


Private  Victor  Van  Yorx,  D.S.C. 

verely  wounded  in  the  ankle  he 
refused  to  leave  the  field  of  battle, 
and  next  day  made  the  attack 
on  the  heights  north  of  the  Ourcq, 
remaining  with  his  company  until 
again  wounded." 


THE  citation  which  led  to  the  D. 
S.  C.  of  Major  William  J.  Dono- 
van (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  says  that  "He 
led  his  battalion  across  the  Ourcq 
and    captured    important  enemy 


the  men  of  his  platoon  when  they 
were  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 
.  .  .  He  continually  circulated 
among  his  men,  encouraging  and 
cautioning  them.  Mortally  wound- 
ed by  shrapnel,  he  refused  to  be 


continuing  to  direct  his  men  during 
two  hours'  hard  fighting,  after  he 
had  been  blinded  and  burned  in  the 
face  by  a  bursting  shell.  He  stayed 
with  his  men  until  the  attack 
ended,  and  then  insisted  on  walking 
to  a  dressing  station. 

DRIVATE  Frank  M.  Ford  (Balti- 
more,  Md.)  was  awarded  the  D. 
S.  C.  "for  extraordinary  heroism 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  .  .  .  After 
he  and  a  comrade  located  a  hostile 
machine  gun  in  a  clump  of  trees 
500  meters  north  of  a  chateau  which 
their  platoon  was  holding,  east 
of  Fere-En-Tardenois,  they  se- 
cured the  permission  of  their  pla- 
toon commander  to  attempt  to  force 
the  enemy  to  abandon  this  position, 


Corporal  James  R.  Patton,  D.S.C. 

evacuated,  but  stayed  with  his 
platoon  until  he  died,  with  a  last 
word  of  encouragement  on  his  lips." 

CERGEANT  (now  Second  Lieu- 
^  tenant)  Albert  E.  Elsea  (Lamar, 
Mo.)  was  awarded  the  D.  S.  C.  for 


Major  W.  J.  Donovan,  D.S.C. 

strongholds.  ...  He  was  in 
advance  of  the  division  for  four 
days,  all  of  the  while  under  shell 
and  machine-gun  fire  from  the  en- 
emy, who  were  on  three  sides  of 
him,  and  he  was  repeatedly  and 
persistently  counterattacked,  being 
twice  wounded.  His  coolness,  cour- 
age, and  efficient  leadership  rend- 
ered possible  the  maintenance  of 
this  position." 


(X)RPORAL  James  R.  Patton 
^  (Hancock,  Mich.),  337th  In- 
fantry, less  than  three  months  from 
civilian  life,  won  his  D.  S.  C.  the 
first  time  under  fire.  His  citation 
says  that  "He  was  an  example  to 


First   Sergeant    Dan   Daly.  Congressional 
Medals  and  D.S.C. 


company,  then  posted  over  a  wide 
portion  of  the  front,  to  cheer  his 
men  .  .  .  attacked  an  enemy 
machine-gun  emplacement  unas- 
sisted and  captured  it  . 
brought  in  wounded  under  fire." 

'T*HE  official  citation  from  Gen- 
eral  Pershing  underwhich  Cook 
Harry  C.  Ricket  (Columbus,  O.)  re- 
ceived his  D.  S.  C.  says  that  "He 
maintained  his  kitchen  during  a 
bombardment  so  intense  as  to  drive 
all  other  kitchens  out  of  the  village. 
When  his  stove  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  rear,  he  improvised  a  fire  in 
the  ground  and  continued  his  work 
until  ordered  to  leave.  He  carried 
water  from  a  spring  which  was  re- 
peatedly shelled,  when  others  would 


Lieutenant  Albert  E.  Elsea,  D.S.C. 


Private  Frank  M.  Ford,  D.S.C. 

and  advanced  over  open  ground 
and  in  the  face  of  fire.  With  their 
rifles  they  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  gun,  killing  one  and  wounding 
another." 

FIRST  Sergeant  Dan  Daly,  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines,  holds  two  Con- 
gressional Medals  of  Honor  and  has 
been  recommended  for  a  third,  in 
addition  to  having  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
by  General  Pershing  for  having, 
as  the  citation  sets  forth,  "At 
the  risk  of  his  life  extinguished  a 


Cook  Harry  C.  Ricket,  D  S.C. 

not  approach  it.  Unaided,  of  his 
own  volition,  he  conducted  a  first- 
aid  station  for  wounded  and  ex- 
hausted men  at  his  kitchen.  Con- 
stantly in  extreme  personal  danger 
from  machine-gun  fire  from  low- 
flying  airplanes  and  bombardment 
by  high-explosive  shells,  Cook 
Ricket  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  needs  of  others  and  made  possi- 
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ble  the  care  of  several  hundred 
wounded,  exhausted,  and  hungry 


'  I  lHE    Congressional    Medal  of 
-"-  Honor  was  awarded  Tedford  H. 
Cann  (New  York  City)  for  hav  ing, 
without  orders  and  at  the  risk  of 


Ensign  Tedford  H.  Cann.  Congressional  Medal 

his  life,  located  and  stopped  a  leak 
while  serving  as  first  class  Quarter- 
master aboard  the  U.  S.  Patrol  ship 
May.  He  has  now  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Ensign. 


'"pHE  citation  for  D.  S.  C.  of  Sec- 
ond  Lieutenant  Fred  A.  Tillman, 
A.  S.  S.  C.  (Fayetteville,  Ark.),  says 
that  "he  aroused  the  admiration 
of  all  the  French  first-line  infantry- 
men when  making  an  infantry  liai- 
son. He  flew  over  the  enemy  lines 
at  an  altitude  of  only  150  metres 
in  spite  of  violent  machine-gun  and 
anti-aircraft  fire.    Shot  down  be- 
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Lieutenant  Fred  A.  Tillman,  D.S.C. 

tween  the  lines  with  his  plane  rid- 
dled with  bullets  and  his  pilot  se- 
verely wounded,  he  picked  up 
his  pilot  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  through  heavy  fire  more  than 
200  metres  to  the  French  first  lines, 
after  he  was  himself  wounded." 
He  has  also  been  recommended  for 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  Legion  of 
Honor. 


PORPORAL  Newell  B.  Davis 
^  (Hornell,  N.  Y.)  "voluntarily 
left  shelter  and  exposed  himself  to 
violent  machine-gun  fire  in  order 
to  bring  to  shelter  a  wounded  com- 


Corporal  Newell  B.  Davis,  D.S.C. 

rade,  and  was  seriously  wounded." 
For  this  he  was  awarded  the 
D.  S.  C. 

pAPTAIN  H.  E.  Mosher  (Fal- 
^  coner,  N.  Y.),  killed  in  action  at 
Cantigny.  where  he  won  his  D.  S.  C. 
"  During  a  heavy  bombardment  .  .  . 
he  displayed  heroic  conduct  and 
utter  disregard  for  his  own  safety 


Captain  Henry  Mosher,  D.S.C. 

while  successfully  directing  the 
consolidation  and  defense  of  the 
position  taken  by  his  command. 
After  succeeding  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task  he  was  struck  by 
enemy  fire  and  killed." 

DRIVATE  Raymond  Barnes,  M. 
1  ( i.  Bn.  (Taylorsville,  N.  C),  won 
his  D.  S.  C.  in  Prance  near  Berzy 


le  Sec.  "He  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  shell,  but  as  soon  as  he  re- 
gained consciousness  he  went  for- 
ward, rejoined  his  squadron,  and 
fought  with  it  until  ordered  to  an 
aid  station  by  his  platoon  com- 
mander." 

*~pHE  citation  under  which  Ser- 
*■  geant  Frank  Gardella,  Jr.,  won 
his  D.  S.  C.  reads:  "When  two  en- 
emy airplanes  flew  parallel  to  our  in- 
fantry lines,  pouring  machine  gun 
bullets  into  our  positions  and  driv- 


Scrgeant  Frank  Gardella,  Jr.,  D.S.C. 

ing  everyone  to  cover,  Sergeant 
Gardella  rushed  to  his  machine 
gun  and  took  aim  at  the  upper 
of  the  two  machines.  Although 
he  was  constantly  subject  to  a  storm 
of  bullets  from  the  planes  and  from 
enemy  snipers  on  the  ground,  he 
nevertheless  coolly  sighted  his  gun 
and  riddled  the  upper  plane.  It 
collapsed  and  fell  in  flames,  striking 
the  lower  one  as  it  fell  and  causing 
it  to  crash  to  the  earth  below." 

fDRPORAL  Abe  L.  Allen  (Lees- 
ville,  La.)  "during  a  heavy 
bombardment  of  the  front  line  near 
Cantigny,  although  severely  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  which 
buried    two    comrades,  promptly 


Private  Raymond  Barnes,  D.S.C. 


Corporal  Abe  L.  Allen,  D.S.C. 

and  courageously  dug  them  out 
with  his  hands  and  took  them  to 
shelter,  being  subjected  all  the  time 
to  severe  fire  of  shell  and  shrapnel." 
For  this  he  received  the  D.  S.  C. 

PRIVATE  Patrick  Reynolds  (New 
York  City)  lost  his  life  in  win- 
ning his  D.S.C.  "He  was  killed  near 


Private  Patrick  Reynolds,  D.S.C. 

Villers-sur-Fere  when  he  went  out 
alone  in  the  face  of  enemy  machine- 
gun  fire  in  a  heroic  effort  to  capture 
an  enemy  machine-gun  nest." 

pORPORAL  Leon  E.  Harlow 
^  (Waco,  Tex.)  won  his  D.  S.  C.  at 
Cantigny.  " He  voluntarily  left  his 
shelter  and  went  out  into  a  smother- 


Corporal  Leon  E.  Harlow,  D.S.C. 

ing  bombardment  to  perform  ex- 
hausting labor  in  repairing  telephone 
lines.  He  repaired  five  breaks  in  a 
fifty-yard  stretch  of  wire,  and  when 
thesection  again  broke  in  four  places 
he  carried  a  message  through  heavy 
shelling  to  the  Regimental  Post  of 
Command." 


(CORPORAL  Sidney  E.  Manning 
^  (Flomaton,  Ala.),  won  his  D.  S. 
C.  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  ac- 


Corporal  Sidney  E.  Manning,  D.S.C. 
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tion.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  auto- 
matic rifle  squad,  and  with  one  gun- 
nerkilled  and  onecarrierand  himself 
wounded  by  shell  fire,  he  took  rifle 
and  ammunition  and  continued  the 
advance.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill  he  was  again  wounded,  but 
still  advanced  with  his  platoon. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
the  platoon  was  forced  to  with- 
draw, being  flanked  on  both  sides, 
but  he  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  alone  and  covered  the  with- 
drawal, keeping  the  enemy  from 
closing  in  on  the  platoon.  He 
then  rejoined  his  men,  having  re- 
ceived nine  wounds. 

DRIVATE  Morris  F.  Fleitz  of 
*■  the  Marines  (Louisville,  Ky.) 
awarded  the  D.  S.  C.  for  gallantry. 
His  citation  reads:  "  He  showed  ex- 


Private  Morris  F.  Fleitz,  D.S.C. 

traordinary  heroism  and  faithfulness 
in  the  face  of  great  danger,  remain- 
ing on  arduous  duty  without  rest  for 
two  days,  under  constant  fire,  to 
supply  his  battalion  with  rations 
and  ammunition.  He  made  two 
trips  with  ammunition  in  broad 
daylight  and  in  plain  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  carried  ammunition 
across  the  field  under  heavy  shell 
fire." 


DRIVATE  Jeremiah  Tryon  (Say- 
1  brook,  Conn.)  won  his  D.  S.  C. 
during  the  Seicheprey  engagement, 


Private  Jeremiah  Tryon,  D.S.C. 

when  under  heavy  artillery  fire  he 
climbed  out  of  his  trench  in  the 
front  line  and  killed  a  sniper  who 
was  pouring  destructive  fire  into 
our  trenches. 


CECOND  Lieutenant  James  M. 
^  Wilson  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.)  re- 
turned under  fire  into  enemy  barbed 
wire  to  recover  two  of  his  patrol 
who  were  missing  after  a  raid,  and 
though  painfully  wounded  himself 
he  concealed  that  fact  until  he  had 
brought  them  safely  to  the  Ameri- 
can trenches,  when  he  fainted  from 


Lieutenant  James  M.  Wilson,  D.S.C. 
Croix  de  Gut  rrc 


and 


exhaustion.  For  this  he  received 
the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
In  a  later  engagement  he  and  three 
other  officers,  each  with  120  men, 
followed  the  tanks  over  the  top. 
He  kept  his  men  together  and  was 
the  only  officer  to  return.  For 
this  he  was  again  cited  and  pro- 
moted to  a  first  lieutenancy. 

HpHE  citation  under  which  Corpo- 
•*■   ral  Isaac  Valley  (Girard,  Kans.) 
received  his  D.  S.  C.  stated  that  "a 
hand  grenade  was  dropped  among  a 


Corporal  Isaac  Valley,  D.S.C. 

group  of  soldiers  in  a  trench,  and 
when  he  might  have  saved  himself 
by  flight,  he  attempted  to  cover  it 
with  his  foot  and  thereby  protect 
his  comrades.  In  the  performance 
of  this  brave  act  he  was  severely 
wounded."  Corporal  Valley  served 
three  years  in  the  Philippines. 

SECOND  Lieutenant  John  Jay 
Williams  (Berlin,  Wis.)  won  his 
D.  S.  C.  by  taking  command,  when 
all  the  other  officers  of  his  com- 
pany had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
lie  '"led  his  men  through  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire,  rushed  a 
machine  gun  which  was  blocking 


Lieutenant  John  Jay  Williams,  D.S.C. 

his  advance,  personally  killed  four 
members  of  its  crew,  gained  his 
objective,  and  held  it." 

UENRY  P.  DAVISON,  Chair- 
■*■ A  man  of  the  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  was  made  a  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  October 
1st,  this  being  the  highest  rank  in 
the  order  ever  conferred  upon  an 
American  civilian.    The  honor  was 


Harris  &  Ewing 
Henry  P.  Davison,  Legion  of  Honor 

bestowed  as  "a  special  token  of  es- 
teem and  goodwill,  and  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  great  services  rendered 
under  his  direction  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  French  victims 
of  war." 

CERGEANT  Byron  W.  Hamilton 
^  (Fairfield,  la.)  cited  for  the  D.  S. 
C,  led  a  rushing  attack  on  machine 


guns  and  found  himself  ahead  of 
his  line  and  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  was  unable  to  stand.  Attacked 
by  ten  Germans  of  the  Prussian 
Guards  he  rose  to  his  knees  and 
shot  five  of  them.  The  others 
fled. 


'  I  1  IF  D.  S.  C.  was  awarded  Chap- 
A  lain  Francis  P.  Duffy  (New  York 
City)  for  devoting  himself  tirelessly 
and  unceasingly  to  the  care  of 
wounded  and  dying  in  the  village 
of  Villers-sur-Fcre  for  a  period  of 
four  days.  His  citation  states  that 
"despite   a   constant   and  severe 


Chaplain  Francis  P.  Duffy,  D.S.C. 

bombardment  with  shells  and  aerial 
bombs,  he  continued  to  circulate 
in  and  about  the  two  aid  stations 
and  the  hospital,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  cheerfulness  and  con- 
fidence by  his  courageous  and  in- 
spiring example." 


T~\URING  the  operations  at  Bois 
de  Belleau,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Logan  Feland,  according  to  his  cita- 
tion, "distinguished  himself  by  his 
energy,  courage,  and  disregard  for 
personal  safety  in  voluntarily  lead- 
ing  troops   into    action  through 


Sergeant  Byron  W.  Hamilton,  D.S.C. 


Colonel  Logan  Feland,  D.S.C.  and  Croix  de 
Guerre 


heavy  artillery  and  machine  gun 
fire.  His  efforts  contributed  largely 
to  our  successes  at  this  point."  In 
addition  to  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  Colonel  Feland  was 
awarded  the  D.  S.  C.  and  decorated 
with  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
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CHRIS 
in  WAR 

By  ALDEN  FEARING 


E  ARE 
begin- 
ning to 
learn 
—  we 
Americans — with  the 
example  of  our  Euro- 
pean and  Canadian 
brothers  before  us, 
something  of  what  it 
means,  to  wear  the 

garb  of  a  nation  at  war.  We  have  come  to  it  slowly,  but  at  last  we 
are  beginning  to  discard  the  non-essential  luxuries  which  deplete 
the  national  purse  and  distract  the  national  attention  from  the  all- 
important  aim  of  the  war.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  some 
things  are  out  of  key  with  the  times. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  people  who  seem  inclined  to  dramatize 
this  attitude  and  carry  it  beyond  the  rational  limit.  There  are 
some  who  even  talk  of  consigning  Christmas  to  the  limbo  of  the 
non-essential  luxuries.  I  wonder  if  we  shouldn't  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment in  our  patriotic  ardor  and  submit  our  impulses  to  a  little  cool 
self-examination  on  this  point. 

Last  year  a  friend  of  mine  overheard  a  dialogue  between  a  mother 
and  her  little  daughter  which  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Why  aren't  we  going  to  celebrate  Christmas  this  year, 
Mother?" 

"Because  of  the  terrible  war,  dear.  We  must  give  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  the  starving  children  of  other  lands  instead  of  to  our- 
selves.   That  is  better,  isn't  it?" 

"But  shan't  we  keep  Christmas  at  all,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  not  by  giving  presents." 

"Then  there  won't  be  any  Christmas."  Tears  and  a  pause. 
Then,  "Mamma,  have  you  forgotten  about  Jesus?" 

1  wonder  if  a  good  many  of  us  haven't  forgotten  about  Jesus. 
After  all,  what  is  Christmas?  What  does  it  represent?  Isn't  it 
much  the  same  thing  as  that  for  which  we  are  fighting — peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men?  We  have  been  prating  a  good 
deal  about  our  national  idealism.  And  yet  we  show  signs  of  for- 
getting what  C  hristmas  means.  We  would  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Lafayette  or  the  anniversary  of  America's  entrance  into  the  war, 
and  yet  what  day  should  we  celebrate  with  half  so  much  patriotic- 
fervor  as  the  birthday  of  those  ideals  for  which  we  claim  to  be 
fighting? 

Isn't  this  the  very  time  for  us  to  stop  and  try  to  get  back  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  faith  in  humanity,  in  the  original  significance 
of  Christmas, 
ratherthan  attempt 
to  abolish  or  emas- 
culate that  day?  I 
am  convinced  that 
the  fault  is  with 
ourselves  and  not 
with  Christmas, 
that  it  is  we  and  not 
Christmas  that 
should  be  reformed. 

If  the  war  should 
put  a  stop  to  useless 
and  extravagant 
giving,  let  us  give 
three  cheers.  It  is 
high  time.  But  giv- 
ing does  not  neces- 
sarily connote  ex- 
penditure. If  it 
does,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  depths 
to  which  we  have 
fallen;  it  is  no  in- 
dictment of  the  day. 
Let  us  form  rather 
a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  useful 
giving,  and  let  the 
grand  old  day  come 
again. 


TMAS 
TIME 


Christmas  is  not  a 
day  merely,  or  a  kind 
of  celebration;  it  is  a 
frame  of  mind,  a 
spirit.  And  the  act 
of  giving  has  been  in- 
alienably associated 
with  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  for  so  long 
that  we  cannot  hope 
to  give  up  the  one 
and  cleave  to  the  other.  Many  people  last  year  abolished  Christ- 
mas giving,  most  of  them  with  a  conscientious  purpose.  I  never 
heard  one  of  them  express  satisfaction  with  the  result.  I  did  hear 
more  than  one  of  them  say,  "Never  again !  It  may  be  only  a  spool 
of  thread  and  a  home-made  Christmas  card,  or  a  thrift  stamp  with 
a  verse  attached,  but  it  will  be  giving  and  it  will  be  Christmas." 
They  did  not  realize  what  dropping  Christmas  meant,  because  they 
had  lost  sight  of  what  Christmas  meant.  Just  try  to  imagine  a 
world  with  Christmas  taken  out  of  it,  especially  a  world  at  war, 
and  then  overlook  the  day's  observances  if  you  can. 

Oh,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  stock-taking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it.  War  brings 
us  down  to  naked  earth  and  we  find  ourselves  questioning  our  own 
sincerity  and  our  motives  in  all  things.  But  Christmas  will  survive 
the  test. 

If  this  war-time  Christmas  and  the  questions  that  arise  from  it 
shall  help  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  straighten  out  our  ideas  re- 
garding our  duties  and  our  privileges  toward  our  fellow  men,  let 
us  be  thankful.  If  it  serves  to  recall  some  of  us  hare-brained  folk 
to  a  measure  of  sanity  in  regard  to  the  eternal  verities,  if  it 
brings  us  to  a  realization  of  what  Christmas  really  means,  we  shall 
not  have  had  our  little  holiday  upheaval  in  vain. 

Over  there  our  boys  are  fighting,  in  the  cold  and  mud  and  all  the 
sordid  and  ghastly  realities  of  war.  They  will  be  thinking  of  us  at 
Christmas  time.  They  will  be  picturing  to  themselves  the  laden 
tree  and  the  stuffed  stockings  of  their  boyhood,  and  the  beloved 
family  gathered  about  the  groaning  board.  Shall  we  betray  them? 
Shall  we  deny  them  the  small  pleasure  of  knowing  that  we  are  keep- 
ing the  home  fires  burning  at  Christmas  time?  Home  means  so 
much  to  those  boys,  and  Christmas  is  the  one  universal  Old  Home 
Day.  1  sometimes  think  that  the  things  that  stand  out  most 
vividly  in  one's  memory  are  the  things  one  regrets.  May  this 
Christmas  not  be  one  of  them. 

The  world  is  at  war.  The  foundations  of  the  nations  are  rock- 
ing. Society  is 
swaying  uncer- 
tainly; civilization 
itself,  and  the  ideals 
of  human  freedom 
and  justice,  so 
dearly  bought  and 
seemingly  so  firmly 
established,  even 
they  are  tottering. 
One  thing  only  re- 
mains unmoved  and 
unshaken  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult 
and  the  chaos  — 
Truth.  And  we — 
futile  mortals — sol- 
emnly propose  to 
ignore  for  a  year  or 
two  the  traditional 
celebration  of  the 
Dawn  of  Truth,  the 
birthday  of  One 
who  said,  "I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life." 

Let  us  be  saner 
and  wiser  than 
that.  And  a  Merry 
Christmas  to  you 
all! 
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"HERE,  WHERE  the  WORLD  is  QUIET" 

By  ALICE  VANLEER  CARRICK 


OR  fifteen  years 
I  have  known 
it;  for  fifteen 
years  I  have 
loved  it,  the 
quaintest,  re- 
motest of  New  England 
hamlets.  In  all  this  time 
my  allegiance  to  its  charm 
has  never  for  one  moment 
wavered.  When  you  come 
directly  from  the  city,  when 
the  way  0/  your  life  has  sud- 
denly changed  from  crowded 
streets  to  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,  something  is 
bound  to  happen.  With  me 
it  was  as  if  infinite  peace  had 
"slid  into  my  soul,"  and 
I've  kept,  too,  the  same 
queer  little  thrill  at  walking 
from  one  state  so  quickly 
into  another,  for,  do  what  I 
will,  I  cannot  help  visualiz- 
ing New  Hampshire  as  yel- 
low and  Vermont  as  green, 
just  as  they  were  in  my 
childhood's  geography. 

The  broad  Connecticut 
divides  us;  in  clear  weather 
a  band  of  shining  blue  rib- 
bon; crumpled  wet  silver  on 
gray  days;  and  now,  as  I 
write,  in  winter,  a  series  of 
bland  white  curves.  Along 
its  banks  are  just  a  few 
scattering  houses,  then  the 
road  rises  to  a  fair  plain  — 
Burton  Plain  it  used  to  be 
called  by  the  early  settlers — 
and  the  village  of  Norwich 
lies  stretched  before  you. 

In  the  middle  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  pioneers 
from  Connecticut  journeyed 
northward  to  redeem  the 
wilderness — how  the  names 
of  the  mother  state  repeat 
themselves:  Lebanon,  En- 
field, Lyme,  Canaan! — they 
found  the  wooded  river- 
lands  too  damp  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  moved  gradually 
up  and  up  into  these  foot- 
hills of  the  Green  Mountains  that  shoulder  their 
pine-grown  sides  abruptly  into  the  sky.  I  have 
been  delving  in  town  history-,  talking  to  the  Oldest 
Inhabitants,  deciphering  records  in  faded  brown 
ink  on  yellowing  paper,  and  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  feel  as  I  do  these  far-away  days;  the  struggle 
and  adversity  and  final  conquering  achievement; 
the  lonely  days  when  a  pioneer  woman  hearing  a 
new-born  baby  crying  in  the  nearest  house  in 
the  clearing  thought  it  the  sweetest  music  she 
had  ever  listened  to;  the  brave  days  when  the 
first  adventurer,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
was  coffined  in  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of  a  big 
basswood  tree,  and  buried  in  the  meadows  by 
the  river  he  had  tried  to  cross.  So  New  England 
was  settled,  and  we,  its  inheritors,  can  understand 
the  strength  and  self-denial  that  went  into  its 
foundations  only  when  we  realize  this  early  life. 
Up  the  broad  Connecticut  these  men  and  women 
came,  and  on  horse-back  through  the  wildwoods; 
but  I  think  that  most  of  the  travel  must  have 
been  by  the  water  route,  for  it  was  the  easier 
way  to  convey  household  goods,  and  a  great 
deal  of  fine  old  furniture  has  been  found  here- 
abouts, although  I  have  seen  one  beautiful  piece, 
a  dressing  table,  with  the  marks  of  the  rope 
that  bound  it  to  the  ox-team  still  showing,  the 
earnest  of  its  pilgrimage. 

Stop  with  me  for  a  moment  on  this  wide  ex- 
panse of  Burton  Plain,  and  look  around  you  at 
the  panorama.    Across  that  reach  of  intervales 


The  old  white  meeting 


f  all  spiritual  and  material  affairs 


you  can  see  the  rounded  New  Hampshire  hills 
and  Moosilauke,  first  of  the  White  Mountain 
Range;  on  the  Vermont  side  we  are  at  once  in  a 
sugar-maple  country — in  autumn  the  hillsides 
are  one  flare  of  gold  and  crimson — and,  perpet- 
ually dominating  the  landscape,  as  Fuji  \  ama 
does  a  Japanese  print,  appears  our  sacred  moun- 
tain, blue  Ascutney. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1763,  but 
the  oldest  house  now  standing,  built  ten  years 
later,  fronts  you  like  a  white  sentinel  as  you  enter 
the  village.  Can  you  see.hpw  wide  the  main 
street  is,  how  shaded  with  elms  that  meet  almost 
in  an  arch  above  it?  I  do  not  know  any  other 
place  where  one  perfect  house  follows  another 
with  such  unvarying  regularity  as  here  in  Nor- 
wich: houses  with  cheerful  brass  knockers  always 
a-blink  at  you  as  you  pass;  houses  with  flagged 
walks  and  shrubbery  so  disposed  that,  without 
thinking,  you  find  yourself  quoting  Whitman's 
"The  lilacs  late  in  the  dooryard  bloomed." 
There's  a  story-book  look  about  it  all;  things 
potentially  happen  here.  See!  A  latticed  porch 
that  Red  Riding  Hood  might  suddenly  step  from, 
basket  in  hand;  and  there  is  one  little  cottage 
where  we  are  morally  certain  Meg  made  the 
currant-jelly  that  wouldn't  "jell."  No  com- 
mercial prosperity  has  disturbed  the  peace;  the 
nearest  approach  is  the  old  mill  standing  on 
Bloody  Brook,  so  named  from  an  early  Indian 
massacre;  a  brook  that  in  spring-freshet  time 
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sweeps  into  falls  of  such 
beauty  that  Baedeker  would 
star  them;  a  mill  that  grinds 
such  corn  meal  that  you  are 
immediately  convinced  that 
it  is  the  properest  human 
food. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  much  beauty 
was  built  thus  far  away 
from  the  big  centres  of  life, 
but  prosperous  Norwich  was 
from  the  first," though  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the 
cause  of  its  prosperity.  It 
stood  boldly  upon  the  old 
turnpike  road,  long  since 
disused,  which  led  to  the 
Canadian  border;  that  may 
be  the  explanation,  but, 
however  it  was,  the  town 
held  a  position  of  considera- 
tion almost  from  the  date  of 
its  founding,  and  in  1785 
was  important  enough  to 
have  been  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Vermont  legislature. 
Then  the  tide  of  fortune 
slowly  receded,  and  left  the 
little  village  still  lovely  even 
in  those  evil  mid-Victorian 
days,  when  the  first  thing 
that  an  ambitious  house- 
holder did  was  to  take  out 
the  charming  old  small- 
paned  windows  and  replace 
them  with  glittering  sheets 
of  plate  glass,  and  "trim 
up"  the  house  into  a  brisk 
modernity — oh  yes,  and  tear 
down  the  fences!  "Here, 
where  the  world  is  quiet" 
these  desecrations  happened 
so  rarely  as  to  be  the  ex- 
ception, and,  if  affluence 
created  the  town,  the  lack 
of  it  has  preserved  its  pic- 
turesque aspect. 

They  were  always  so 
proud  of  their  closely  knit 
unit  of  civilization,  these 
Norwichers  of  bygone  days; 
in  1779  they  voted  that  "As 
not  only  the  well-being  but 
also  the  reputation  of  this  town  greatly  suffers  for 
want  of  comfortable  and  convenient  roads,"  to 
appropriate  both  men  and  money  for  their  perfec- 
tion; and  I  constantly  found  eighteenth  century 
"Resolveds"  that  "the  swine  and  sheep  be  re- 
strained from  running  at  large  on  the  common  and 
publick  highway."  A  town  record  is  the  most  con- 
crete expression  of  the  everydayness  of  existence 
that  I  know:  births  and  marriages  and  deaths; 
confessions  of  faith  or  the  want  of  it;  ear-marks 
for  the  cattle  carefully  drawn  out  by  a  meticulous 
quill-pen;  even — and  here  our  loveliest  village  of 
the  plain  distances  Sweet  Auburn — the  parson's 
emoluments  for  1792:  "Voted  to  pay  the  Rev'd 
Mr.  Potter  the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds  as  his 
salary  the  present  year — computing  the  same  on 
wheat  at  six  shillings  per  bushel."  The  English 
vicar,  you  will  recall,  was  "passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year." 

Such  wonderful  tales  they  still  tell  of  the  old 
Norwich!  In  1783  one  Jasper  Murdock,  an 
Englishman,  came  here  and  built  a  stately  man- 
sion costing  then  more  than  $35,000.  If  you  mul- 
tiply that  figure  by  three  you  have  some  idea  of 
what  its  present  value  would  be,  and  it  was 
reckoned  the  finest  residence  in  Vermont.  The 
mantles  were  marvels  of  carving,  done  by  workmen 
brought  over  from  England,  eighteenth  century 
Classicism  at  its  best;  well, you  can  judge  how  good 
they  were  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  offered  $150  for  a  little  panel  ten  by 
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>f  peace  has  never  been  disturbed  t>y  con' 


The  Colonel  Partridge  mansion,  where  is  housed  the  historical  wealth  of  Nor- 
wich—her war  relics  and  trophies  and  old  letters  and  records  of  her  past 


sixteen  inches.  Alas,  that  such 
beauty  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  now  only  one 
of  the  plainer  ells  of  the  house 
remains.  Hut  old  Squire  Mur- 
dock  with  his  fine,  formal 
gardens,  his  "stew-pond,"  his 
hospitality,  and  his  lordliness, 
remains  a  vivid  traditional 
personality  to  this  day.  He 
was  inordinately  ''house- 
proud" so  they  say,  and  once, 
when  a  farmer  lad  from  back 
in  the  hills  came  to  lean  over 
the  fence  and  look  at  the 
flowers,  he  called  out,  "Well, 
my  good  fellow,  I  suppose  you 
think  you  are  in  I  leaven?" 
"I  did,"  drawled  the  Yankee, 
"till  I  looked  round  and  spied 
Satan  in  the  garden."  I  de- 
light in  that  story,  you  know, 
because  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  the  New  England  "spunk 
that  prompted  the  retort  was 
the  backbone  of  our  own  Rev- 
olution, and  Norwich,  which 
has  furnished  soldiers  for  every 
war  that  our  country  has 
known,  is  still  brave  with  the 
same  spirit. 

But  the  great  glory  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Academy — to 
give  it  its  full  title  of  dignity, 
"The  American  Literary,  Sci- 
entific, and  Military  Acad- 
emy." Contemporary  accounts 
declare  that  "its  success  is 
without  parallel  in  this  coun- 
try," and,  indeed,  its  only  rival 
was  West  Point.  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, now  at  Northfield,  Vt., 
is  its  direct  descendant,  and 
from  1820  to  1866  the  institu- 


tion flourished.  Now  just  a  long  avenue  of  trees 
marks  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Admiral  Dewey 
was  educated  here;  "Doc"  Dewey  the  cadets 
called  him,  because  his  father  was  a  physician  in 
Montpelier.  I  think  he  must  always  have  re- 
membered the  pleasant  little  town  and  his  school- 
days, because,  when  in  1898  he  sailed  into 
Manila  Bay,  he  said  to  the  captain  of  his 
flagship,  "This  reminds  me  of  the  hills  of 
Norwich."  Isn't  it  strange  that  a  little  in- 
land village,  surely  150  miles  from  the  nearest 
seacoast,  should  have  had  so  many  naval  con- 
nections? As  a  delightful  old  gentleman  said, 
"One  admiral  and  three  rear-admirals,  and 
not  water  enough  in  the  whole  township  to 
float  a  gunboat!"  Yes,  Norwich  really  boasts 
four  admirals:  one  by  education,  three  by  birth; 
and  as  for  the  captains,  I  simply  can't  count 
them!  The  Director  of  the  Academy,  Colonel 
Partridge,  must  have  had  a  vigorous  individuality 
and  great  personal  force.  His  correspondence — 
I  have  been  looking  over  with  so  much  interest 
the  carefully  folded,  formal  letters  with  their 
great  red  seals — numbers  such  names  as  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Clay,  and  Calhoun;  and  Aaron 
Burr  has  written  a  delightfully  feministic  letter 
about  "female  education,"  so  just,  so  modern 
in  its  point  of  view,  that  I  have  already  acquitted 
him  of  any  evil  intentions,  history  to  the  con- 
trary. One  letter  I  quote  from  a  little;  Levi 
Woodbury,  Jackson's  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
wrote  it  in  1824,  a  pre-visioning  of  the  necessity 
for  universal  service:  "This  is  a  species  of 
knowledge  not  taught,  I  believe,  systematically 
in  any  other  seminary  among  us  except  the 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  so  far  as  you  make 
it  a  mere  auxiliary  to  literary  studies  and  treat 
it  as  a  polite  accomplishment  and  an  essential 
to  form  good  soldiers  and  officers  in  our  Militia, 
your  system  is  altogether  original  and  merits 
the  highest  praise.  Our  government  being  a 
government  by  the  people,  it  must  by  them  be 
defended  from  both  usurpation  and  invasion. 
A  large  standing  army  agrees  neither  with  its 
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The  old  Freelon  house— so  called  because  it  was  built  long  ago  by  a  Captain  Freelon,  one  of  the  many  seafaring  men  that  Norwich  boasted 


principles  of  economy,  nor  the  habits  of  its  citizens. 
Its  policy  is  peace,  and  its  great  safeguard  in  times 
of  peril  must  be  the  vigorous  arm  and  bayonet  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  peace."    He  might  have  been  writing  now. 

All  of  these  letters  are  kept  in  a  room  full  of 
war  relics  and  trophies  directly  at  the  top  of 
the  curving  stairway  of  the  old  Partridge 
house.  It  is  a  charming  hall,  and  welcoming,  and 
very  nearly  the  way  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  fancy;  I  know  that 
the  lovely  stenciled  settee,  one  of  the  finest  rush- 
bottomed  pieces  I  have  ever  seen,  has  sat  placidly 
there  for  a  hundred  years.  I  am  sure,  because  the 
oldest  old  lady  in  the  village  remembers  it  for  more 
than  eighty  years,  and  "it  always  was  there." 

In  my  praise  of  the  Academy  I  do  not  want  to 
neglect  the  church,  the  "meeting-house"  really; 
the  centre  of  all  spiritual  and  material  affairs. 
In  its  white  dignity  it  is  invariably  beautiful. 
I  have  seen  it  in  green  summer  and  in  snowy 
winter;  against  yellowing  autumn  leaves,  and, 
in  late  spring,  when  Nature  decides  to  paint  an 
infinitely  lovelier  Corot  picture  than  the  artist 
himself  ever  could  have  done;  and  I  knozv. 
Built  in  1817,  it  was  designed  by  Amasa  Young; 
but  the  bells — you  can  hear  them  ringing 
across  the  river — were  made  at  Paul  Revere's 
foundry,  and  were  a  part  of  an  older  build- 
ing at  the  north  of  the  town.  The  meeting- 
house celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary 
the  other  day,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  invited.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
felt  as  if  I  understood  the  faith  ot  our  forefathers. 
That  church,  literally,  is  built  into  the  lives  of  the 
people;  I  realized  it  when  I  heard  the  old  choir 
sing,  "How  firm  a  foundation."  One  of  those 
voices  had  been  lifted  there  in  praise  for  more 
than  forty  years,  I  was  told.  Then  came  the  din- 
ner in  the  parish  house  across  the  way,  for  it  was 
an  all  day  "meeting,"  you  see.  Is  there  any 
other  place  in  the  world  besides  New  England, 
do  you  suppose,  where  religion  walks  hand  in  hand 
so  pleasantly  with  social  intercourse?  There  we  sat 


around  two  long  tables:  old  age 
and  middle  age  and  youth,  eat- 
ing brown  bread  and  beans  and 
doughnuts  and  coffee  with 
thick,  thick  cream,  and  Indian 
pudding,  a  rustic  symphony 
played  upon  the  scale  of  browns. 
And  everybody  knew  every- 
body else,  so  closely  in  this 
North  Country  are  the  threads 
of  life  interwoven. 

Norwich  is  very  like  Cran- 
ford,  "  the  whole  town  abed  and 
asleep  at  half  past  nine."  Like 
Cranford  we  are  still  lantern- 
bearers,  and  this  in  spite  of  a 
newly  installed  string  of  pin- 
point electric  lights,  for  they 
serve  only  to  relieve  the  chirk 
masses  of  the  trees;  and,  be- 
sides,when  there  is  a  theoretical 
moon,  I  mean  a  moon  that 
ought  to  be  and  isn't,  they  are 
rtever  turned  on.  There  is  a 
tale  they  tell  about  the  old 
lamp-lighter,  and  I  must  say  it 
has  a  very  present  ring.  It  was 
a  rainy,  dark  night,  stormy  and 
blustering,  and  the  lamps  had 
not  been  lit.  When  Leerie  was 
reproached  the  next  morning  he 
said,  "Well,  it  was  so  tumble 
wet  I  presumed  likely  nobody'd 
want  to  go  out!" 

I  think, too, we  are  like  Sweet 
Auburn,  so  remote,  so  far  away, 
so  still  that  you  can  hear  the 
silence,  a  little  white  village  at 
the  edge  of  the  deep  woods.  If 
Norwich,  in  Connecticut  is,  as 
Stedman  wrote,  "the  rose  of 
New  England,"  then  Norwich, 
in  Vermont,  her  distant  daugh- 
ter, is  surely  its  wild-rose. 


"Houses  with  flagged  walks  and  shrubbery  so  disposed  that,  without  thinki 
find  yourself  quoting  Whitman's  'The  lilacs  late  in  the  dooryard  bloomc 


UNLESS  ABEL  BEGAT  OFFSPRING  prior 
to  his  untimely  demise,  I  suppose  we  are  all  of 
njj-      us  descended  from  Cain,  are  we  not? 
jmt)     And  do  we  not,  all  of  us,  harbor  the 
HUN     taste  f°r  slaughter  in  our  hearts?  Are 
we  not,  perhaps,  potential  murderers, 
one  and  all,  parading  in  the  peaceful  sheep's 
clothing  of  parson  and  nurse? 

This  somewhat  lurid  idea  came  to  me  the  other 
day  while. weeding  lima  beans.  I  came  upon  a 
cutworm,  and  between  two  small  stones  I  crushed 
him  loathsomely.  I  would  not  treat  thus  the 
beneficent  toad;  the  very  idea  of  it  fills  me  with 
horror.  To, be  sure,  the  cutworm's  habits  of 
life  offer  ample  justification,  but  whence  the 
pleasure  I  derive  from  the  act  of  dealing  death  ? 

I  have  seen  my  wife  exhibit,  in  connection  with 
an  emaciated  kitten,  all  the  soft  tenderness  at- 
tributed to  her  sex;  and  I  have  seen  her  pick  a 
black  ant  from  the  pantry  shelf  and  drop  it  on 
the  hot  stove,  watching  its  death  struggles  with 
all  the  fiendish  enjoyment  of  a  depraved  torturer 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Granddaughter  of 
Eve  and  daughter  of  Cain! 

And  rats — why  do  I  hate  rats?  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  trapped  or  frightened  mouse  that 
arouses  the  emotion  of  pity  in  my  heart.  His 
nose  quivers  in  such  an  access  of  terror;  his  eyes 
are  so  big  and  full  of  panic;  and  he  pleads  so 
eloquently  with  those  little  hands  of  his.  But  a 
rat!  Ugh!  A  dead  one  in  a  trap  is  the  only  kind 
I  can  tolerate,  and  when  my  terrier  catches  one — 
after  days  of  rather  too  noisy  hunting — I  am  as 
pleased  with  the  performance  as  he.  Yet  the  rat 
and  the  chipmunk  are  brothers. 

So  are  the  German  and  the  Slav.  I  did  not 
suppose  I  should  ever  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
man-slaughterer  who  glories  in  killing  for  its  own 

sake,  and  yet   Who,  in  these  terrible  days, 

does  not  read  with  lively  satisfaction  of  the  slay- 


ing of  Huns?  Have  we  changed,  becoming  more 
bestial,  reverting  to  the  Cain  type? 

I  have  pondered  these  questions,  and  have  at 
length  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  hate  rats 
and  love  to  kill  them  not  so  much  because  of  an 
innate  taste  for  slaughter  as  because  of  what  the 
rat  is  and  does.  He  has  made  of  himself  an 
Ishmaelite  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him. 
His  blood  is  on  his  own  head,  and  I  am  but  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate  or  evolution. 

In  the  same  way,  as  it  now  appears,  the  Hun 
has  removed  himself  from  the  human  category. 
He  is  no  longer  a  man,  in  our  conception;  he 
is  a  rat.  It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  arrive  at 
this  point  of  view,  but  now  we  have  gone  earn- 
estly ratting  in  Europe. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  evolved 
into  something  so  noble,  when  we  shall  have 
descended  so  far  from  Cain,  that  the  germ  of 
murder  will  have  died  out  in  our  breasts.  Per- 
haps we  shall  love  rats  as  we  love  dogs.  Or  per- 
haps science  will  lead  us  another  way,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  rats — and  no  more  Huns. 

Meanwhile  

WHEN  YOU  TAKE  OVER  the  title  to  an  old 

farm  like  mine,  you  become  the  owner  of  so  many 

TTmnw  n^orr.  acres,  bounded  thus  and 
IJIDDEN  ROSES     so>  with  such  and  s(Jch 

V  MB  r  F  M  buildings  thereon.    If  that 

EMBLEM  were  all>  ;t  would  be  a 

much  more  formal  and  less  enticing  affair  than 
it  is.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  you  have 
unsuspectingly  purchased  a  good  many  treasures 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  deed,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  that  these  things  do  not  appear  all  at  once. 
You  are  constantly  making  some  delightful  dis- 


covery  or  other,  thus  continually  renewing  the 
joys  of  possession. 

One  day  last  June  I  tackled  a  tangle  of  old 
grapevine  and  broken  trellis  that  I  had  for  several 
years  been  promising  myself  to  clean  up.  It  was 
a  troublesome  job;  the  old  grapevine  was  as 
tough  and  tenacious  as  so  much  rusty  wire.  But 
suddenly,  beneath  the  tangle,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  pink — that  pure,  heavenly  pink,  without  a 
trace  of  magenta,  which  is  the  gardener's  joy. 
Carefully  1  hacked  my  way  through  to  its  rescue 
and  found  an  old-fashioned  moss  rose  in  bloom, 
with  several  promising  buds.  How  it  ever  man- 
aged to  live  and  blossom  in  that  miniature  jungle 
I  cannot  imagine,  but  there  it  was,  apparently 
thrifty  and  hardy,  sending  up  hopefully  several 
tender  young  canes.  Of  course,  I  opened  the 
way  to  sun  and  air  and  began  plans  for  trans- 
planting and  nurturing  it. 

That  was  this  year's  discovery.  Since  we  took 
this  old  place  not  a  year  has  gone  by  that  we  have 
nor  stumbled  upon  one  or  more  of  these  garden 
vagabonds — escapes,  volunteers,  survivals  from 
some  old-time  flower  bed  or  other,  of  which 
there  must  have  been  several  about  the  house 
half  a  century  ago.  Close  to  my  first  row  of 
Burbank  plums  there  still  blooms  every  year  a 
golden  lily  which  I  have  not  yet  transplanted, 
and  from  near  by  I  took  a  thrifty  rugosa  rose. 
From  another  unpromising  spot  came  the  pink 
peonies  which  now  grace  my  hardy  border,  and 
out  of  the  grass  close  to  one  of  my  stone  walls  a 
single  narcissus  raises  its  pure  white  blossoms 
every  spring.  I  he  wayward  clumps  of  golden 
glow  and  persicifolia  are  too  obvious  to  be  classed 
as  discoveries,  but  here  and  there,  blooming 
tranquilly  in  the  most  unlikely  spots,  we  come 
upon  those  quaint,  brave  little  descendants  of  the 
pansy  bed,  Johnny-jump-ups.  Like  remnants 
of  an  old,  forgotten  race,  they  populate  our  door- 
yard.  They  suggest  the  loving  touch  of  a  long- 
vanished  hand,  and  I  treasure  them  as  a  precious 
contribution  to 
the  atmosphere  of 
the  place. 

To  me  these 
flowers  are  sym- 
bolic of  something 
else  that  we  have 
discovered  in  this 
old  New  England 
community.  I  n 
large  measure  our 
neighbors  are  very 
ordinary  human 
beings,  with  faults 
and  shortcomings 
not  very  cleverly 
concealed.  Some 
of  them,  indeed, 
are   the  run-out 

descendants  of  once  rugged  stocks,  with  stifled 
ambitions,  stunted  ideals,  and  a  narrow  outlook 
on  life.  1  heir  hearts,  in  some  cases,  are  over- 
grown with  life  weariness  and  hopelessness.  But 
as  I  dwell  among  them  I  make  not  infrequent 
discoveries  of  things  fine  and  sweet  struggling  to 
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'■         blossom  in  those  hearts — kindness,  neighbor- 
liness,  honesty,  and  the  saving  grace  of  humor. 
Perhaps  what  they  need  is  some  wise  hand 
to  clear  away  the  tangle  and  give  the  roses  a 
chance  to  bloom. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  ME  ?  I  must 
be  "sick  or  something."    I  know,  because  never 

TUT?   ^DTTT't       m     311     tHeSe     ye^rS    in  the 

rlnwiNC  country,  have  I  felt  this  way 

p  jilri  before.  For  we  were  cockneys, 

rAli\b  not    transplanted  cockneys, 

but  uprooted  ones,  and  what  were  we  to 
do  in  this  green  waste  of  a  world  where, 
apparently,  all  the  to-morrows  should  be  as 
to-day?  Always  we  had  lived  in  the  city,  an 
old  city  by  the  sea;  and  we  loved  the  bricks, 
the  hurrying  crowds,  and  the  sunsets,  more 
beautiful  for  the  mists  that  rolled  in  from  the 
ocean.  The  salt  tang  in  the  air,  the  great  river 
with  bridges  that  spanned  her  throat  like  neck- 
laces at  night,  the  ships  and  the  black  wharves, 
all  the  swift  busyness  of  existence,  the  rush  of  life, 
seemed  part  of  us.  Well,  we  shouldn't  be  ma- 
rooned among  the  hills  much  longer  we  thought, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  was  comforting  to  sigh 
for  Carcassonne,  to  echo  the  Zionist's  cry,  "Next 
year,  next  year  in  Jerusalem!"  So  we  never  had 
a  garden,  a  real  garden;  just  a  temporary  little 
square,  enough  for  us  not  to  depend  on  the  neigh- 
borhood largesse  of  lettuce  and  radishes.  For 
what,  we  argued,  was  the  use  of  planting  aspar- 
agus beds  and  strawberry  patches,  or  hollyhocks 
or  grapevines  or  a  rose-garden,  when  not  we, 
but  some  other  bodies,  would  be  there  to  enjoy 


them?  I  did  want  bees — in  a  rather  academic 
fashion,  it  is  true,  for  I  never  went  farther  than 
picturing  myself  wandering,  Maeterlinck  in 
hand,  among  them — and  I  imagined  a  pig,  a 
clean,  tidy  creature  that  I  would  name  "Pansy" 
in  amiable  rivalry  with  friends  of  ours  across 
the  river  who  have  such  a  solid,  sensible  animal 
called  "Hannah  More."  But  the  dreams  and 
the  days  drifted  idly  by.  We  lived  much  as  we 
had  in  the  city,  with  none  of  the  belongings  of 
the  country  around  us.  And  then  came  the  war! 
I  needn't  tell  you  how  that  changed  things;  as 
to  not  having  a  garden,  why,  it  simply  "was  not 
done!"  Oh,  this  new,  this  surprising  joy  of 
garnering  real  crops  grown  by  ourselves!  Now 
I  know  what  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth" 
mean.  Next,  my  son  marched  gravely  home, 
and  announced  with  befitting  dignity  that  having 
been  elected  "Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Hillsover  Junior  High  School  Poultry  Raising 
Association,"  hens  he  must  have.  With  the  fam- 
ily honor  thus  involved  what  else  could  we  do  but 
buy — and  here  I  satisfied  my  color  sense,  for  they 
"go"  with  the  house — snow  white  Wyandottes 
and  pluffy  Buff  Cochins. 

I  can  hear  them  now,  crooning  softly,  as  I 
write.  I  never  really  had  things  before.  Out- 
side the  evening  world  is  so  green,  so  very  green 
and  peaceful,  and  a  clear  gold  rims  the  horizon. 
And  I  am  blessedly  part  of  it  all,  forever,  I  hope; 
but  why  did  we  delay  happiness?  For  what  else 
is  this  sense  of  permanency,  this  passion  for  pos- 
session that  I  am  beginning  to  feel?  "I  lift  up 
mine  eyes  to  the  hills  and  I  behold  their  strength." 
Carcassonne  has  come  to  me,  and  the  walls  of 
Zion  build  themselves,  secure,  about  my  heart. 

This  morning  an  old  farmer  who  used  to  sell 
me  vegetables,  stopped  for  a  friendly  garden-gos- 
sip. "  Sparrowgrass,"  he  said  musingly — "it 
takes  character  to  raise  sparrowgrass."  Maybe 
that's  what  it  is,  the  growing  pains  of  my  soul! 


Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brown's  St.  Bernard,  Hellgate  Judith,  as  a  puppy. 


The  markings  of  the  saintly  breed  are  said  to  represent  the  stole,  chasuble,  and  scapular  which  form  part  of  the 
vestments  worn  by  the  monks 


The  DOG   of  the  ALPINE  MONKS 


By  WALTER  A.  DYER 


HIS  great  war,  which  has  made  its 
baneful  influence  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  in  the  most 
obscure  phases  of  human  life,  has 
not  left  the  canine  race  untouched, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  dog  at  heart  are  beginning  to  feel 
genuine  concern. 

It  is  well  known  that  dogs  have  been  in  use 
as  military  and  sanitary  aids  on  the  front  for 
four  years,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  never  know 
how  many  of  them  have  lost  their  lives  in  heroic 
service.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
strain  at  home,  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
many  fanciers  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their 
kennels.  I  fear  this  may  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  breeding  of  good  dogs  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  latest  shock  has  come  from  the  Alps, 
where  for  generations  the  good  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  have  been  breeding  their  famous  dogs. 
The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  tells  the  story: 

One  of  the  minor  and  still  not  the  least  regretted 
tragedies  of  the  war  is  described  in  the  brief  telegram 
stating  that  the  shortage  of  food  has  compelled  the 
members  of  the  famous  Alpine  monastery  community 
to  kill  all  their  St.  Bernard  dogs. 

Twice  before  in  the  last  100  years  the  monastery 
kennels  were  threatened  with  extinction,  once  when 


an  avalanche  swept  away  all  but  three  of  the  dogs, 
and  once  when  a  plague  caused  the  death  of  all  but  one, 
compelling  a  renewal  of  the  stock  from  outside  sources 
But  this  time  the  fatal  sentence  had  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  monks  themselves,  perhaps  was  executed  by  their 
own  hands. 

Doubtless  this  sacrifice  of  the  St.  Bernards,  under  the 
hard  necessities  of  war,  is  something  of  which  art  will 
take  cognizance  with  noteworthy  results  some  day. 
One  can  imagine  the  reluctance  with  which  the  good 
monks  reached  their  decision,  the  hopefulness  with 
which  they  postponed  the  evil  day  by  dividing  their 
own  scanty  fare  with  the  dogs,  and  the  ultimate  prayer- 
ful acceptance  of  the  inevitable  as  a  kindness  not  only 
to  the  community's  hungering  human  proteges,  but 
to  the  dogs  themselves,  already  gaunt  with  starvation. 
The  final  farewell  scene  between  the  sorrowing  monks 
and  the  largest  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  dog 
family  must  have  been  a  gathering  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion. 

Instead  of  the  185  or  more  varieties  of  dogs  classified 
by  moderns,  the  ancients  recognized  only  three — the 
fighting  dogs,  the  running  dogs,  and  the  sagaces,  or 
"wise  dogs."  The  St.  Bernards  must  surely  be  placed 
with  the  latter  class,  some  of  the  resolute  qualities  of 
the  other  two  being  also  conceded.  The  work  of  rescue 
with  which  they  have  been  associated  for  eight  cen- 
turies has  declined  with  the  digging  of  tunnels  under 
the  Alps  and  the  new  safeguards  of  travel.  Only  the 
more  venturesome  tourists  have  created  an  occasional 
need  for  their  services  in  recent  years. 

But  a  St.  Bernard  monastery  without  its  St.  Bernard 
dogs  would  be  visited  with  a  painful  sense  of  something 
lacking.    Fortunately,   admirable  specimens  of  St. 
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Bernards  are  preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  owners,  when  happier  times  come,  will  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  send  some  of  them  back  to  the  original 
home  of  this  dog  family  of  celebrity. 

In  view  of  the  tragedy  which  appears  to  have 
befallen  this  noble  strain  of  dogs,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  war-time  spirit  of  Coun- 
try Life  to  present  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the 
history  and  character  of  the  breed. 

To  persons  who  care  for  dogs  at  all  there  is 
something  compelling  about  the  combination 
of  power,  sagacity,  and  reliability  displayed  by 
the  larger  breeds — in  other  words,  physique, 
brains,  and  character.  Recalling  my  boyhood 
impressions  of  dogs,  my  thoughts  somehow  centre 
about  the  Newfoundland  and  the  St.  Bernard 
as  typical  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  admirable 
in  the  canine  race. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  doggily  inclined  person, 
whether  his  predilection  be  for  Boston  or  bull, 
poodle  or  pug,  who  does  not  admire  the  St. 
Bernard.  His  size  and  proportions,  his  stately 
bearing,  his  massive  head,  the  picturesque  ar- 
rangement of  his  colors,  and  his  benevolent 
countenance,  endorsed  by  his  conduct,  seem  to 
place  the  saintly  breed  in  a  category  by  itself, 
now  that  the  mastiff  and  the  Newfoundland  have 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  past  history.  St. 
Bernard  fanciers  are  comparatively  few,  yet 
there  are  a  great  many  people  to  whom  the  St. 
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Bernard  appears  as  the  last  word  in  canine  per- 
fection. 

Doubtless  the  place  which  the  St.  Bernard 
has  held  in  song  and  story  has  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  this  impression.  Back  in  Third 
Reader  days  we  read  with  unquestioning  credulity 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  exploits  of  the  brave 
dogs  of  the  Alpine  monks,  a  story  illustrated, 
perhaps,  with  Landseer's  famous  painting  of 
the  two  dogs,  with  small  casks  tied  to  their 
necks,  rescuing  a  half-frozen  traveler  lying  un- 
conscious in  the  snow. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  bit  of  the  romance 
which  surrounds  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  is  of 
legendary  or  poetic  origin,  yet  it  is  all  of  it 
essentially  true.  For  these  dogs  did  enough, 
even  without  the  imaginative  trimmings,  to 
insure  them  a  lasting  place  in  the  canine  Hall  of 
Fame.  What  the  Army  dogs  are  doing  in  France 
to-day  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  dogs  can 
do — if  they  were  not  indispensable,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  French  army  would  maintain 
kennels  numbering  some  6,000  dogs — and  among 
them  all  no  breed  now  in  use  at  the  front  has  a 
better  claim  to  the  qualities  of  courage,  endur- 
ance, sagacity,  and  faithfulness  than  the  St. 
Bernard. 

The  monks  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  have  bred  and  trained  these  dogs 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  romantic  story 
has  it  that  the  dogs  went  forth  unattended 
into  the  storm,  found  bewildered  and  half- 
frozen  travelers,  resuscitated  them,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  Hospice. 
They  may  have  done  this  on  rare  occasions, 
but  their  work  was  rather  that  of  prevention 
than  rescue.  The  dog's  specific  duty  was  to 
act  as  escort  for  one  of  the  monks,  who  went 
daily  down  the  snowy  trail  to  meet  travelers 
and  invite  them  to  the  Hospice.     1  he  dogs  were 


invaluable  in  this  service,  for  the  trails  were 
drifted  and  treacherous,  and  even  the  monks 
found  them  uncertain  without  the  aid  of  the 
dogs'  unerring  instinct.  And  in  performing  this 
service,  the  dogs  found  occasion  for  enough 
acts  of  courage  and  intelligence  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  romanticist. 

There  was  Barry,  for  example.  His  stuffed 
skin  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Museum  at  Berne, 
and  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  dog-loving  French  in  Paris.  The  story 
has  it  that  Barry  saved  the  lives  of  forty  men — 
some  accounts  have  raised  the  tally  to  seventy- 
five — and  that  he  was  at  last  killed  by  a 
frightened  traveler  who  mistook  him  for  a  wild 
beast. 

We  shall  probably  never  know  just  what  acts 
entitled  Barry  to  his  fame,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  actually  saved  forty  lives  single- 
handed.  And  cold  fact  disposes  of  the  story  of 
his  tragic  end,  for  he  was  taken  to  Berne  when 
too  old  to  work  any  more,  and  died  there  in 
honorable  peace. 

However,  he  was  a  famous  dog,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  deserved  all  the  honors 
that  were  accorded  him.  There  is  enough  in 
the  true  story  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  to  aroure 
our  whole-hearted  admiration  without  the  aid 
of  fiction. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  breed  is  perhaps  s'X 
hundred  years  old,  but  of  that  we  cannot  be  at 
all  certain,  for  all  records  prior  to  about  1800 
are  more  or  less  misty  and  legendary.  Nor 
have  we  any  very  authentic  data  bearing  upon 
the  origin  of  the  breed.  H.  M.  Schumacher  of 
Berne,  the  most  noted  Swiss  breeder  outside  of 
the  Hospice,  stated  that  the  dog  was  originally 
a  cross  between  a  Danish  bitch  (Great  Dane?) 
of  bulldog  type  and  a  mastiff  (sheepdog?)  of  the 
Pyrenees.    T  his  is  all  very  doubtful,  for  the 


monks  themselves  have  no  trustworthy  tradition. 
After  consulting  such  authorities  as  Dalziel, 
Shaw,  Gresham,  and  Watson,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  early  St.  Bernards  were 
merely  a  selected,  working  strain  of  the  common 
large  dog  of  the  region,  known  as  the  Alpine 
mastiff  or  Alpine  spaniel.  1  his  was  probably 
a  dog  of  the  mastiff  type,  possibly  a  descendant 
of  the  Molossian  dog  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  very  likely  akin  to  the  Pyrenean  sheep- 
dog. 

We  do,  however,  know  some  things  about  the 
St.  Bernard  dog  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which 
was  quite  a  different  looking  animal  from  the  one 
which  now  graces  the  benches  of  our  shows. 
We  have  the  stuffed  skin  of  Barry  as  evidence. 
He  belonged  to  the  period  prior  to  181 5  and  was  a 
medium-sized,  short-coated  dog  with  a  longer 
muzzle  than  our  mastiff  or  St.  Bernard.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  old  dogs  varied 
considerably  in  appearance,  for  the  monks  bred 
to  no  physical  standard  but  only  for  intelligence, 
strength,  and  working  qualities.  They  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  our  dogs,  the  monks 
preferring  a  dog  about  twenty-nine  inches  high 
at  tli2  shoulders.  Long  coats  were  not  desired, 
as  they  hampered  the  dogs  when  filled  with  ice 
and  snow. 

1  he  typical  Hospice  dog  had  a  dense,  bro- 
ken coat,  not  quite  as  short  as  that  of  our 
smooth-coated  variety.  These  qualities  were 
secured  by  selection,  and  the  larger  puppies 
and  those  with  long  coats  were  sold  or  given 
away.  It  was  upon  these  discards  that  the 
splendid  breed  developed  outside  the  Hospice 
was  founded. 

I  he  monks  also  set  great  store  by  the 
white  muzzle  and  certain  other  white  mark- 
ings, which  are  said  to  represent  the  stole,  chasu- 
ble, and  scapular  which  form  part  of  the  vest- 


Two  magnificent  Si.  Bernards 
belonging  l<>  Mrs.  Norwood  B. 
Smith.  Imported  Cragwood 
Bclcagucrer,  the  rough-coated 
dog  On  the  left,  was  claimed  to 
In  1  lie  In  im-.i  dor  in  England. 
The  smooth  coated  dog  is 
Cragwood  Country  Gentleman 


Ch.  Cragwood  Constance 
(sired  hy  Ch.  Alta  Big  Ben)  is 
considered  hy  many  judges  to 
he  the  finest  headed  rough- 
coated  hitch  in  tins  country. 
She  has  the  heavy  wrinkle  and 
short,  deep  muzzle  so  seldom 
seen  in  the  rough  bitch.  Owned 
hy  Mrs.  Smith 


Ch.  Tartarcen,  a  Canadian 
winner,  owned  by  Mr.  George 
R.  Wincott.  The  St.  Bernard's 
love  for  children  is  proverbial, 
and  he  is  the  best  sort  of  guard 
and  protector  that  Can  be  had 
for  them 
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merits  worn  by  the  monks,  and  considered 
dew-claws  and  turned-out  hind  feet  a  mark  of 
breeding. 

Between  1812  and  1815,  and  again  about  1830, 
the  ranks  of  the  Hospice  dogs  were  decimated 
by  distemper  and  by  losses  occasioned  by  ava- 
lanches and  severe  storms.  Many  of  the  dogs 
perished,  including  nearly  all  the  females,  and 
the  monks  were  forced  to  seek  outcrosses  in 
order  to  reestablish  their  breed.  1  here  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  just  what 
blood  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but  most  writers 
agree  in  the  statement  that  the  remaining  dogs 
of  the  Hospice  were  bred  to  Newfoundland 
bitches. 

Various  accounts  suggest  also  the  intro- 
duction of  Pyrenean  sheepdog,  Great  Dane, 
and  possibly  bloodhound  and  mastiff  blood. 
It  is  quite  likely,  also,  that  the  original  type  of 
Alpine  mastiff  and  the  dogs  that  had  been 
sold  or  given  away  by  the  monks  were  also 
used. 

At  any  rate,  by  a  process  of  continued  selection 
the  monks  succeeded  in  bringing  the  breed  back 
to  something  like  the  original  type,  and  the 
result  of  this  intermixture  was  a  fine  race  of  dogs, 
possibly  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  older 
one. 

Meanwhile,  a  breed  of  St.  Bernard  dogs, 
including  the  long-coated  variety,  was  being 
bred  in  Switzerland  outside  of  the  Hospice,  based 
upon  the  Hospice  discards  with  various  out- 
crosses. Schumacher  was  the  real  rebuilder 
of  the  breed,  though  he  did  not  fully  succeed 
until  the  sixties  in  establishing  a  type  which 
he  considered  representative.  It  is  from  this 
Schumacher  strain,  descended  in  part  from  the 
Hospice  dogs,  that  our  modern  breed  of  St. 
Bernards  is  largely  derived. 

In  1862  the  Hospice  pack  was  again  replenished 


from  the  kennels  of  the  Swiss  fanciers.  These 
dogs  are  described,  in  a  general  way,  as  large,  red 
with  white  markings,  and  with  a  black  face  and 
neck. 

Alpine  mastiffs  and  probably  St.  Bernards 
were  occasionally  brought  to  England  as  long 
ago  as  1825.  They  varied  considerably  in  type. 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  consort  became  the 
owners  of  a  pair  named  Alp  and  Glory  about 
1840;  one  was  rough-coated,  the  other 
smooth. 

But  the  real  history  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed 
in  England  dates  from  about  i860,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Macdona  began  his  importations, 
introducing  Tell,  Bernard,  and  others  to  the 
British  fancy.  St.  Bernards  were  first  shown 
in  England  in  1863  and  the  breed  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  the  fancy.  Macdona  and  others 
continued  to  import  good  specimens,  between 
1865  and  1880,  many  of  them  from  the  famous 
Schumacher  kennels  in  Berne.  The  breed  be- 
came immensely  popular  and  the  fancy  took  it 
seriously.  They  began  breeding  to  a  standard, 
going  in  for  size,  color,  and  the  rough  coat. 
They  succeeded  in  developing  the  breed  beyond 
the  Swiss  standard,  producing  a  larger,  hand- 
somer dog,  so  that,  although  good  ones  continued 
to  be  imported,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best 
English  St.  Bernards  were  superior  to  the  best 
Swiss  dogs.  In  the  eighties  big  prices  were  being 
paid  for  them,  particularly  by  interested  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  began  getting  St.  Bernards  over  here  some 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  the  first  New  York 
show,  in  1876,  St.  Bernards  were  shown  in  two 
classes,  rough  and  smooth.  For  several  years 
the  smooths  led  the  roughs,  while  the  popularity 
of  the  breed  continued  to  grow.  The  first  really 
good  rough-coated  dog  shown  in  America  was 
Monk,  winner  in  the  open  class  in  1882.  Other 


good  ones  followed,  and  the  roughs  became  the 
more  popular  variety  with  the  public.  We  got 
our  best  dogs  from  England,  not  from  Switzer- 
land, and  began  breeding  creditable  specimens 
over  here. 

Eventually  the  boom  died  down,  and  for  several 
years  the  breed  has  been  enjoying  a  moderate, 
normal  popularity  with  us.  As  a  show  dog  the 
St.  Bernard  was  passed  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Great  Dane,  and  the  popular  demand  has  fallen 
off  somewhat.  However,  though  no  boom  in 
the  breed  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  near  future, 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  St.  Bernard  will 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  mastiff  and  Newfoundland, 
either  with  the  fancy  or  the  dog-owning  public. 
The  breed  is  holding  its  own.  At  the  New  York 
show  of  1917  there  were  thirty-one  St.  Bernards 
entered  as  against  fifty-four  Great  Danes.  At 
the  war-time  show  of  191 8  there  were  twenty- 
seven  St.  Bernards  and  forty-eight  Great 
Danes. 

The  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining, 
shipping,  and  showing  the  St.  Bernard  of  course 
militate  against  it,  and  the  most  noteworthy 
specimens  of  the  breed  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  breeders  and  fanciers  who  are  financially 
able  and  willing  to  carry  the  burden  and 
expense. 

In  Canada,  where  good  St.  Bernards  have 
been  owned  and  bred  in  the  past,  the  case  is  a 
little  less  hopeful.  As  one  breeder  has  expressed 
it,  the  war  has  shot  the  dog  business  all  to  pieces 
in  Canada,  and  the  St.  Bernard  has  suffered  not 
the  least. 

The  American  Standard  is  long,  verbose,  and 
somewhat  confusing  in  its  details.  The  English 
Standard  is  simpler  and  better.  In  judging,  the 
head  is  considered  as  of  first  importance;  size, 
symmetry,  and  movement  come  next. 

The  head  should  be  large  and  massive,  the 


A  puppy  of  any  breed  appeals 
to  most  people,  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  St.  Bernard 
youngster  is  wholly  irresistible. 
The  late  Ch.  Cragwood  Oak- 
worth  Osiris,  and  puppy,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Smith.  Note  the  per- 
fect markings 


Mr.  Amzi  Dodd's  champions 
Hecuveen  Night  Watch  and 
White  Star  Barry  in  the  surf  at 
Long  Branch.  Mr.  Dodd  says 
that  after  you  have  once  owned 
a  St.  Bernard  no  other  breed 
can  take  its  place 


Another  of  the  illustrious 
progeny  of  Ch.  Alta  Big  Ben  is 
Ch.  Cragwood  Ben  Barry,  owned 
by  Miss  C.  B.  Trask.  He  is  a 
splendid  type  of  the  rough- 
coated  St.  Bernard,  and  took 
first  winners  at  the  1918  New 
York  show  in  strong  competi- 
tion 
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muzzle  short,  with  great  depth  from  eye  to  lower 
jaw,  and  with  an  abrupt  stop.  The  ears  are  of 
medium  size,  lying  close,  and  not  too  heavily 
feathered.  The  eyes  are  rather  small  and  deep 
set,  and  placed  not  too  close  together.  They  are 
dark  brown  in  color  and  show  the  haws.  Nose, 
large  and  black,  with  well  defined  nostrils. 
Mouth  level,  with  strong  jaws  and^  black  lips. 
The  expression — which  is  perhaps  theSt.  Bernard's 
most  distinctive  characteristic — should  be  elo- 
quent of  benevolence,  dignity,  and  intelligence. 

The  neck  should  be  muscular  and  fairly  long, 
set  high,  and  slightly  arched,  with  well  defined 
dewlap.  Shoulders,  broad  and  sloping;  chest, 
wide  and  deep.  The  body  should  be  massive 
throughout,  the  back  broad  and  straight,  ribs 
well  rounded,  loin  wide  and  very  muscular. 
The  tail  is  long  and  heavy  and  set  rather  high, 
but  should  not  curl  over  the  back.  In  the 
rough-coated  variety  it 
should  be  well  feathered. 

The  St.  Bernard  should 
stand  squarely  on  his  legs; 
many  dogs  are  defective 
in  this  particular.  Fore- 
legs should  be  perfectly 
straight,  strong  in  bone, 
and  of  good  length.  Hind 
legs,  heavy  in  bone,  with 
hocks  well  bent  and  thighs 
very  muscular.  Feet, 
large  and  compact,  with 
well  arched  toes.  Dew- 
claws  are  common,  but 
are  now  considered  of  no 
value. 

Of  the  two  varieties 
the  smooth  is  in  some 
respects  the  more  beau- 
tiful dog,  but  the  rough 
is  the  more  popular. 
The  coat  of  the  latter 
should  be  dense  and  flat 
in  character,  moderately 
long,  but  not  too  shaggy. 
It  should  be  full  around 
the  neck,  and  the  thighs 
should  be  well  feathered. 
The  coat  of  the  former 
should  be  close,  dense,  and 
hound-like,  with  tail  and 
thighs  slightly  feathered. 

The  approved  colors  are 
orange,  mahogany,  red, 
and  brindle,  with  white 
markings,  or  largely  white 
with   patches  of  any  of 

these  colors  on  the  body.  Of  these,  the  orange 
and  white  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  combina- 
tion. I  he  character  of  the  markings  is  con- 
sidered important.  The  Standard  calls  for  a 
white  muzzle,  blaze  up  the  face,  collar,  chest, 
forelegs,  feet,  and  end  of  tail,  with  black  shading 
on  the  face  and  ears. 

As  to  size,  the  bigger  the  better,  provided 
symmetry  is  maintained  and  defective  legs, 
etc.,  do  not  result.  The  St.  Bernard  should  be 
thoroughly  well  proportioned  and  of  great  sub- 
stance, his  lines  suggesting  power  and  en- 
durance. 

The  St.  Bernard  is,  indeed,  the  biggest  dog  in  the 
world.  I  he  English  Standard  sets  the  minimum 
height  at  the  shoulder  at  30  inches  for  dogs  and 
27  for  bitches.  The  American  Standard  gives 
the  height  as  32  to  39  inches  for  dogs  and  30 
to  37  for  bitches.  1  he  average  weight  is  160  to 
190  pounds.  The  largest  dogs  recorded  in 
England  have  weighed  about  210  pounds  and  the 
largest  bitches  200  pounds.  Lord  Brassey,  im- 
ported in  1897,  weighed  234  pounds.  But  Ch. 
Boy  Blue,  shown  here  recently,  beats  them  all  for 
size.  It  is  maintained  that  he  is  the  largest 
dog  in  existence  and  I  have  not  seen  the  claim 
disputed.  He  is  smooth-coated,  weighs  240 
pounds  when  in  condition,  and  stands  38  inches 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  He  is  an  exception, 
however.  As  a  rule  the  best  dogs  shown 
have  not  commonly  been  the  heaviest  ones, 
180  pounds  being  about  the  limit  for  the 
first  quality.  Mrs.  Norwood  B.  Smith's  im- 
ported Cragwood  Beleaguerer  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  larger  type.    He  stands  a  full  34 


inches  at  the  shoulder  and  weighs  200  pounds 
when  in  condition. 

The  breeding  of  so  large  a  dog  means  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding  defects  of  detail;  you  cannot 
make  a  St.  Bernard  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  fox 
terrier.  Very  few  St.  Bernards  approach  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  in  every  particular. 
Manj'  common  defects  are  noted,  including  light 
nose,  over-  or  under-shot  mouth,  snipy  muzzle, 
light  or  staring  eyes,  cheek  bumps,  wedge-shaped 
head,  flat  skull,  badly  set  or  too  heavily  feathered 
ears,  too  much  peak,  short  neck,  curly  coat, 
flat  sides,  hollow  or  roach  back,  flat  thighs, 
straight  or  cow  hocks,  and  fawn  or  self-colors. 

Movement  in  the  St.  Bernard  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  than  is  usually  attached  to  it. 
The  carriage  should  be  neither  lumbering  nor 
stiff",  but  a  stately  amble.  On  this  point  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  one 
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little  girl  is  six  years  old  and  tall  for  her  age,  but  in  comparison  with  the  puppies  she 


of  the  foremost  breeders  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Mrs.  Norwood  B.  Smith.  "Those  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  this  noble  breed  at  heart,"  she 
says,  "do  not  wish  their  dogs  to  'move  like 
terriers.'  Terrier  movement  is  no  more  St. 
Bernard  movement  than  it  is  bulldog  movement. 
A  St.  Bernard  should  move  with  dignity  and 
with  a  rolling  gait,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  a 
Saint  to  have  a  judge  in  his  report  state  that  he 
'moved  like  a  terrier.'  No  doubt  all  the  gentle- 
man means  to  imply  is  that  the  dog  is  sound  and  a 
good  mover,  but  the  comparison  is  misleading 
and  creates  a  wrong  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  No  one  expects  a  heavy-boned 
Shire  horse  weighing  well  over  a  ton  to  move 
like  a  thoroughbred  or  a  polo  pony.  Why,  then, 
expect  a  St.  Bernard  to  move  like  a  terrier? 
If  lie  is  the  correct  type  of  Saint,  he  does  not." 

A  few  minor  points  concerning  the  breed  are 
perhaps  worth  mentioning.  The  St.  Bernard 
is  hardy,  but  frequent  grooming,  exercise,  and 
regular  feeding  are  essential  to  his  welfare. 
Puppies  are  not  as  easy  to  rear  as  those  of  some 
breeds. 

Rough  and  smooth  puppies  may  appear 
in  the  same  litter,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
them  except  in  the  matter  of  coat. 

The  red  haws  which  give  the  St.  Bernard  a 
mournful  expression  sometimes,  and  which  many 
people  consider  a  bit  distressing  to  look  at,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  defect  of  the  breed,  but 
they  are  a  distinctive  characteristic  and  one  gets 
used  to  them. 

The  St.  Bernard  is  extremely  intelligent,  saga- 
cious, and  faithful.    He  is  courageous  to  the 


last  degree,  but  not  a  fighter  as  a  rule.  Most 
St.  Bernards,  like  other  highly  developed  breeds, 
are  sensitive  by  nature  and  cannot  be  punished 
with  impunity.  Occasionally  one  hears  of  a 
savage  St.  Bernard,  but  this  is  usually  the  result 
of  chaining  or  ill  treatment  of  some  sort.  As  a 
rule  he  is  gentle  and  docile  in  temperament  and 
disposition,  a  splendid  guard  and  companion, 
and  reliable  with  children. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Smith's  letter. 
"In  my  opinion,"  she  writes,  "the  St.  Bernard 
is  the  most  glorious  of  all  breeds.  For  intelli- 
gence it  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  They 
are  not  trick  dogs,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  reason  and  understand  almost  all  that  is 
said  to  them. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  breed  to  rear,  as  the 
mortality  among  the  extremely  young  puppies  is 
very  great.  I  am  speaking  in  regard  to  the  enor- 
mous, heavy-boned  dogs 
of  the  present-day  show 
type.  I  attribute  this  con- 
dition to  their  rapid  in- 
crease in  size.  These  dogs 
undergo  their  greatest  de- 
velopment during  the  first 
six  months  of  their  lives, 
although  they  are  not 
fully  grown  until  they 
are  three  years  old.  At 
birth  a  St.  Bernard  puppy 
does  not  differ  very 
greatly  in  size  from  a 
puppy  of  most  other 
breeds,  but  he  grows  pro- 
digiously. A  pound  and 
a  half  or  a  pound  and 
three  quarters  is  the  aver- 
age weiglitatbirth.  When 
they  are  six  months  old 
they  weigh  103  to  106 
pounds,  and  this  with  no 
extra  fat — unless  you  wish 
a  dog  with  crooked  legs." 

Another  well  known 
breeder  of  St.  Bernards, 
Mr.  Amzi  S.  Dodd,  writes: 
"My  St.  Bemards,livingat 
the  seaside,  have  always 
been  great  waterdogs.  My 
Ch.W  lute  Star  Barry,  who 
won  his  championship 
when  only  fourteen  months 
old,  used  to  jump  off 
the  board  walk  at  Long 
Branch  on  the  coldest 
days  in  winter,  if  not 
kept  on  a  lead,  and  would  swim  far  out 
into  the  ocean.  He  and  my  daughters  were 
raised  together,  and  he  would  watch  them  like  a 
life-guard  when  they  were  swimming  in  the 
ocean.  He  is  only  one  of  many  Saints  we  have 
had  that  would  take  care  of  the  girls  at  the  beach, 
and  we  knew  that  any  one  of  the  family  or  even 
a  stranger  would  be  well  guarded  by  these  faithful 
pets  if  in  any  danger  in  the  water.  Some  of 
them,  if  they  could  break  away  from  their 
kennels,  would  go  right  down  to  the  water,  and 
one  female  we  had  would  swim  around  the  long 
iron  pier,  which  was  a  great  attraction  for  the 
large  crowds  at  the  beach.  1  he  Saints  love 
children  very  dearly,  and  we  have  found  that 
once  a  St.  Bernard  has  become  a  family  pet  there 
is  no  other  breed  that  can  take  its  place." 

In  Robert  Leighton's  "Book  of  the  Dog"  a 
story  is  told  of  two  English  St.  Bernards,  Abbess 
and  Augusta,  which  exemplifies  the  life-saving 
instinct  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dodd:  Upon  seeing  a 
fox  terrier  puppy  struggling  ineffectually  to  get 
out  of  a  tan  pit,  Abbess  pushed  her  way  through 
a  group  of  dogs,  and  taking  the  puppy  carefully 
in  her  mouth,  placed  it  in  safety  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  other  dogs.  On  another  occasion 
the  stable  which  housed  Augusta  and  her  two 
month-old  puppies  became  flooded  in  the  night. 
The  following  morning  the  puppies  were  found 
safe  in  the  manger,  with  Augusta  standing  up  to 
her  middle  in  water. 

The  fine  old  race  is  none  too  plentiful  now. 
Let  us  hope  that  its  extinction  or  decadence 
may  not  be  one  of  the  deplorable  results  of  the 
war. 
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DR  months  past  I  had 
been  moving  up  and 
down  the  land  putting 
the  question  "What  do 
you  think  of  your  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police 
Forcer"  to  even,"  sort  and  condition 
of  man  that  the  state  contains,  or.  to 
be  exact,  to  every  sort  but  one — such, 
namely,  as  live  to  cheat  the  law. 

And  the  answer,  whether  from  rich 
or  poor,  from  gentle  or  simple,  from 
layman  or  deric  of  any  creed:  whether 
from  judge  ordistrict  attorney,  village 
constable,  or  local  chief  of  police; 
whether  from  country  doctor  or 
farmer  or  tradesman:  from  artisan, 
or  from  the  miner  with  his  lamp 
on  his  coal-blackened  cap,  had  been 
practically  unanimous.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  honest  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are 
proud  to  their  fingertips  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police. 

For  the  eleven  years  following  the 
year  of  its  formation,  190;.  the  State 
Police  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  22S  men,  di- 
vided into  four  troops.  In  1917  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  added  100  men  to  the  Force  and 
increased  the  pay  of  all  ranks.  This  action  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  sudden  overflow  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Lnion  Labor  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  Force. 

For  some  time  previous  the  agitators  had  been 
meeting  increasing  difficulty  in  dragooning  the 
Lnion  Labor  rank  and  file  to  hostilitv  toward 
the  State  Police.  And  when  in  the  summer  of 
1916  the  I.  W  .  W.  hordes  broke  loose  in  the  land, 
dynamiting,  beating,  stabbing,  threatening  the 
homes  and  the  persons  of  every  L  mon  Labor  man 
who  dared  refuse  their  commands,  when  the 
Lnited  Mine  Workers  and  their  families  for 
weeks  and  months  kept  their  souls  and  bodies 
together  only  by  the  often-invoked  and  always- 
ready  help  of  the  State  Police,  then  at  last  the 
agitators'  hold  broke.  Five  of  the  Valley's 
eight  votes,  hitherto  hostile,  went  in  the  next 
Assembly  according  to  the  people's  real  will  and 
need — went  for  more  strenzth  to  their  State 
Police- 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Force  the  four  troops  are 
stationed  logically,  each  in  a  centre  of  the  people's 
greatest  necessity.  From  its  centre  each  troop, 
in  normal  times,  guards  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  a  quarter  of  the  rural  state.  This  it  does 
by  means  of  a  series  of  sub-stations,  dotted  all 
over  its  territory,  from  which  points  patrols 
are  constantly  nding  thither  and  yon,  doing,  as 
they  go,  that  which  the  common  welfare  requires, 
or  darting  across  country,  off  their  day's  intended 
route,  at  the  summons  of  any  sudden  need. 

By  a  carefully  worked-out  system,  every 
patrol  is  m  almost  constant  touch  with  his  sub- 
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station  headquarters,  to  report  progress  and  to 
receive  commands.  And  every  sub-station, 
again,  is  in  uninterrupted  telephonic  connection 
with  the  headquarters  of  its  troop:  just  as  a. I 
four  troops  remain  in  constant  touch  with  the 
main  departmental  headquarters  in  the  Capitol 
building  in  Harrisburg. 

Thus  the  whole  commonwealth  is  covered  bv 
a  close  network  of  telephone  wires,  connecting 
the  entire  State  Police  system.  And  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  ability,  sharp 
training.  long  experience,  and  fine  personal 
character  of  the  men  of  the  Force,  makes  Pennsyl- 
vania a  very  poor  hunting  ground  for  criminals. 

For  example,  a  murder  is  committed,  a  house 
robbed,  a  child  or  a  horse  or  a  car  stolen,  at  some 
point  within  the  state.  Notice  is  sent  to  the 
nearest  troop  headquarters.  Thence  the  news 
flashes,  if  necessary,  through  the  entire  State 
Police  system.  And  in  an  hour's  time  that  whole 
body  of  superlatively  trained  and  able  men. 
all  over  the  Commonwealth,  working  with  one 
mind  and  under  one  control,  are  closing  every 
egress  and  beating  every  cover  for  the  minimi. 
He  does  not  escape. 

Monsignor  Francis  J.  McGovem,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Pottsville,  and  for 
some  twenty-five  years  an  honored  personage 
in  Schuylkill  County,  says:  "Many  murders, 
and  many  violations  of  the  law  formerly  occurred 
in  this  region  that  never  were  traced.  But, 
while  such  have  occurred  since  the  State  Police 
were  established  here,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
malefactor  that  has  escaped.  By  their  patrols 
and  by  their  influence  they  keep  down  crimes 
once  frequent,  among  them  one  especially  dreaded 
Airing  the  summer,  when  women  are  on  the 
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country  roads  and  children  are  out  in 
the  woods.  The  crime  against  women 
has  hardly  been  heard  of  here  since  the 
coming  of  the  State  Police." 

And  the  Reverend  James  Powers,  for 
thirty-three  years  rector  of  the  chief 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
county,  adds  this  testimony:  "I  know 
my  community  and  its  needs.  As  a 
citizen  I  may  say  that  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  opportunity  to  observe,  our  Stare 
Police  has  worked  out  to  perfection.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  them.  They  do  a  re- 
mark a:  lr  —  :rk  s  t  r.ra*.  districts,  al- 
ways on  hand,  prompt,  courteous,  up 
to  the  mark,  always  vigilant,  never  over- 
stepping the  limit,  every  man  fating  his 
business  seriously.  The  women  and 
children,  especially,  throughout  the  rural 
districts,  are  far  better  off  for  their  pres- 
ence. There  is  no  possibility  of  ques- 
tioning that! 

The  reasons  why  these  men,  few  as 
they  are,  beautifully  accomplish  a  great 
work  that  no  number  of  local  officers 
could  ever  effect,  are  several  and  very  dear: 
First,  they  are  originally  selected  with  great 
care,  for  physical  perfection,  for  mental  fit- 
ness, for  past  experience  in  discipline  and  train- 
ing, and  for  a  moral  record  unstained.  Second, 
they  are  immediately  subjected  to  a  course 
of  schooling,  mental  and  physical,  so  stiff  and 
steady  that  it  soon  eliminates  the  great  ma- 
jority of  possible  misfits.  Third,  a  standard 
of  conduct  severe  almost  beyond  parallel  is 
maintained  relentlessly  from  the  start.  Fourth, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rmninal  laws  and 
of  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  an  agihty  of  wit  in 
their  command,  are  taught  to  every  trooper. 
Fifth,  an  esprit  de  carps  eliciting  at  need  the  high- 
est heroism,  and  insuring,  in  day  by  day  routine, 
1  icv.-tri  air.rrrr.:t  t>  me  sr-itless  standard 
of  the  Force,  is  bred  into  the  bone  of  every  man. 
And  sixth,  and  not  least,  the  entire  Force  is  as 
free  from  any  taint  of  political  influence  or  vul- 
nerability as  are  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Each  man  in  the  squadron  knows  but  one  law — 
his  duty.  And  he  knows  that  just  as  long;  as  he 
does  his  duty  his  commanding  officer  will  back 
against  the  world;  while  if  he  fads,  no  power 
in  the  world  can  save  him  from  dishonorable 
discharge,  without  hope  of  reinstatement. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  State  Police?" 
I  asked  the  constable  of  a  sizeable  country  village 
in  the  farm  region,  one  day  in  May,  1918. 

"Gosh?  Couldn't  bold  my  job  without  'era. 
The  people  here  want  order  right  enough,  but 
nobody  wants  to  be  arrested  himself.  If  /  took 
too  much  of  a  hand  in  doing  what  they  say  they 
appoint  me  for,  I'd  sure  step  on  somebody's 
toes.  And  then,  why,  they  wouldn't  reelect 
me  next  year:  mat's  easy! 


December,  1918 

"Besides  they're  all 
my  relations  or  family 
friends.  I  live  here, 
like  all  my  folks  have 
always.  /  couldn't 
butt  into  anybody  too 
hard,  no  matter  what 
he  done — not  unless  it 
was  some  outsider. 
But  these  State  cops, 
they  ain't  got  any  axes 
to  grind.  They  don't 
owe  nobody  nothin'. 
They're  everybody' s 
friend  or  nobody's 
friend,  just  according 
to  how  a  man  acts. 
If  he  acts  wrong  they 
don't  care  who  he  is, 
they  go  for  him  and 
they  hand  him  what's 
comin'to  him,  and  they 
straighten  up  the  place 
in  short  order.  And  no 
hard  feelin's  on  either 
side.  And  /  get  the  fee 
if  there  is  any.  Oh,  we 
couldn't  do  without 
'em — Gosh !" 

But  the  State  Police  do  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant work,  and  exert  a  vast  amount  of  benefi- 
cent influence  that  does  not  involve  arrests. 
In  the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  public 
health  laws,  for  example,  their  service  is  indis- 
pensable. Experience  has  everywhere  shown  the 
insufficiency  of  other  means  to  establish  in  scat- 
tered rural  communities  effective  quarantines 
against  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  such  strong 
epidemic  diseases. 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Dixon,  long  Health 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  placed  no  limit 
on  his  gratitude  to  the  State  Police  for  their 
absolute  efficiency  in  handling  quarantine  trou- 
bles, even  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. As  he  often  asserted,  they  insured 
the  health  of  the  country  districts  when  wide- 
spread pestilence  was  otherwise  inevitable. 

The  same  statement  applies  with  equal  force 
to  epidemics  of  glanders,  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
and  all  such  scourges  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep 
and  to  the  absolute  enforcement  of  livestock 
quarantines,  no  matter  how  loose-jointed  and 
complex  the  problem. 

Forest  fires,  with  all  the  destruction  allied 
thereto,  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
State  Police  patrols,  making  an  annual  saving  of 
timber  of  very  large  cash  equivalent.  Says  Mr. 
George  A.  Wirt,  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden: 
"Taking  a  forest  area  comparable  in  size  to  the 
Adirondack  tract,  this  Department's  concrete 
experience  is  that  even  a  dozen  or  two  of  our 
State  Policemen,  detailed  to  patrol  such  a  tract 
in  fire  season,  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
conservation  interests." 

This  is  accomplished,  first,  by  the  preventive 
influence  of  the  presence  of  officers  of  such  pres- 
tige in  discouraging  both  criminal  carelessness 
and  contemplated  crime;  and,  second,  by  their 
vigilance  in  detecting  small  fires,  or  their  skill 
in  organizing  and  leading  quick  and  able  fights 
against  fires  once  under  headway. 

Trespassing  upon  private  lands  by  gunners 
and  others  is,  upon  complaint,  so  quickly  and 
surely  punished  as  to  have  become  exceedingly 
unprofitable.  The  offended  party  has  merely 
to  go  to  his  telephone  and  report  his  trouble. 
The  "Black  Hussars"  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Citizens' 
Protective  Association  of  Rostraver  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  wiites  as  follows  upon 
this  point: 

"[This  Association]  was  organized  to  protect 
the  lands  of  its  members  from  trespass  during  the 
hunting  season,  and  has  twenty-five  members,  all 
farmers,  whose  farms  comprise  a  tract  of  about 
4,000  acres.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Association's 
existence,  we  endeavored  to  patrol  this  territory 
with  our  own  game  wardens,  which  we  found 
to  be  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  During 
the  past  five  seasons,  we  have  had  the  State 
Police  do  the  patrolling,  foi  which  the  State  makes 
no  charge,  and  their  work  has  been  so  efficient 
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forms worn  by  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  when  on  duty.  The  Force  num- 
bers some  900  men 


that  we  have  forgotten  our  hunting  season  trouble. 
So  in  answer  to  the  question,  'Do  the  State 
Police  protect  the  farmers  from  trespass  during 
the  hunting  season?'  all  the  members  of  the 
Association  unanimously  and  emphatically  an- 
swer 'Yes.'  ...  A  State  Police,  such  as 
we  of  Pennsylvania  have,  not  only  protects  the 
farmer  and  his  property  from  trespass  during 
the  hunting  season,  but  also  gives  him  protection 
from  lawless  characters  at  all  times  and  in  all 
seasons." 

And  yet,  you  will  find  no  more  enthusiastic 
upholders  of  the  Force  than  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men. An  intelligent  class  of  men,  intelligently 
guided,  they  cause  to  be  enacted  conservation 
laws  that  suit  their  own  best  interests,  knowing 
that  the  State  Police,  using  firmness  with  judg- 
ment, will  enforce  their  spirit  to  the  dot. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  still  has  his  game  wardens; 
the  Fish  Commissioner  still  has  his  agents. 
But  the  State  Police  stand  behind  and  reenforce 
both,  going  farther  and  faster  than  either.  And, 
incidentally,  game  of  all  sorts  and  song  birds 
have  multiplied  exceedingly,  while  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  fields  prosper  as  never  before. 
Sheepkilling  and  other  marauding  dogs  have  been 
done  away  with;  hydrophobia  is  crushed  at  its 
start;  and  the  cattle  stealer  and  killer  have  almost 
vanished  from  the  land. 

The  man,  too,  who  starves  and  maltreats  his 
stock,  keeping  filthy  stables  on  a  far-outlying 
farm,  a  threat  and  an  offence  to  decent  citizens; 
the  man  who  overloads  and  abuses  his  horses, 
in  the  No-Man's  Land  of  country  roads;  in  a 
word  the  general  offender  against  innocent  animal 
life,  whatever  form  his  sin  may  take,  is  a  welcome 
quarry  to  the  State  Police.  With  peculiar  satis- 
faction wherever  they  find  him  they  gather  him 
in. 

And  the  man  who  lives  by  his  neighbor's 
crops — the  produce  thief,  the  orchard  robber, 
the  cutter  of  other  men's  timber,  the  despoiler 
of  other  men's  gravel  pits,  hen  roosts,  smoke 
houses,  wagon  sheds,  the  tramps,  the  gypsy, 
the  yeggman  — Pennsylvania  country  dwellers 
fear  them  no  more.  They  reach  for  their 
telephones,  and  the  "Black  Hussars"  end  their 
woes. 

Among  the  Force  are  detectives  as  skilled 
as  any  in  the  land,  bred  by  training,  out  of  native 
ability.  But  experience  has  given  every  man 
in  the  squadron  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  personnel,  the  style,  habits,  and  pro- 
fessional form  of  its  members.  No  criminal 
who  is  wanted  escapes  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police. 

And  the  malefactor  not  infrequently  aban- 
dons his  flight  when  he  knows  that  the  Force  is 
after  him.  He  feels  no  professional  disgrace 
in  surrender  to  a  power  that  means  cer- 
tain capture. 

It  would  be  easy  to  run  on  indefinitely,  pointing 
out  specifically  the  joys  and  calm  and  profit  that 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 

their  lives  and  homes, 
line  of  Texas,  with  the 
the  state,  has  by  law 


come  to  all  dwellers 
in  country  parts 
through  the  presence 
of  a  force  that  ably 
protects  all  good  citi- 
zens, of  every  class 
and  condition,  in  their 
rights  of  person  and 
of  property  under  the 
law.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  drift  into 
the  history,  get  matter 
as  enacted  at  different 
periods,  in  widely  sep- 
arated lands,  under 
diverse  conditions  and 
conceptions  of  a  great 
human  need.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Ireland 
and  her  10,000  strong 
constabulary  cover- 
ing a  territory  smaller 
than  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted 
Police  of  Canada,  to 
whose  scant  900  men 
the  scattered  settlers 
of  a  forest  empire  owe  ' 
And  the  long  south 
whole  vast  body  of 
but  eighty-nine  of  the 
justly  famous  Texas  Rangers,  in,  contrast  with 
the  hosts  of  carabinieri  that  guard  little  Italy's 
rural  peace. 

But  here  in  our  own  country  the  truth  is 
clear  enough:  the  state  that  provides  itself 
with  its  own  police,  logically  completes  the  duty 
it  began  when  it  enacted  its  laws.  Responsibility 
is  the  concomitant  of  authority.  The  power 
that  issues  laws  must  enforce  them,  else  it  is  no 
power  at  all.  And  the  state  that  has  no  State 
Police,  free  from  politics,  free  from  local  attach- 
ments, animated  by  a  high  and  pure  ideal, 
governed  by  a  stern,  just,  and  unswerving  hand, 
that  state  is  like  a  householder  facing  with  empty 
hands  a  desperate  enemy;  it  has  no  means  to 
protect  its  own,  nor  to  fulfil  its  duty  toward 
them. 

New  York  State  has  seen  its  duty  and  has 
acknowledged  it  in  the  most  eloquent  way, 
by  setting  out  to  follow  the  noble  example  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  York's  young  Force,  yet 
in  its  sw  'ddling  clothes,  has  already  done  ex- 
cellent work,  commending  itself  to  the  rural 
districts  all  over  the  state.  Already  it  has  won 
ground  for  the  assertion  that,  given  sufficient 
study,  practice,  and  sharp  discipline,  with  an 
unfaltering  adherence  to  the  high  standard  adopted 
at  its  inception,  it  will  convince  the  whole 
state  of  its  vital  necessity.  Charter  oaks  do 
not  grow  in  one  night,  nor  great  works  without 
much  pains  and  care. 

Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Oregon  have  added 
themselves  to  the  honor  roll  of  states  that  mean 
to  be  worthy  of  their  citizens'  confidence.  Each 
has  its  State  Police.  And  the  wave  of  creation, 
like  all  good  movements  once  well  started  in  this 
live  county  of  ours,  gathers  headway  and  impetus 
daily. 

In  Pennsylvania  to-day  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  of  men  choosing  property  for  country 
homes  in  the  regions  near  State  Police  centres. 
They  know,  to  be  sure,  that  they  can  speedily 
get  a  State  Police  officer,  at  need,  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  commonwealth,  highly  trained 
and  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and 
without  cost  or  charges.  That  is  good.  But 
better  still  is  it  to  live  in  a  region  steadily  pa- 
trolled by  the  steadfast  "Black  Hussars."  Then 
a  man,  at  home  or  abroad,  can  sleep  of  nights, 
knowing  that  sleepless  care  watches  over  him 
and  his,  and  that  a  powerful  aura  protects  him 
round  about. 

New  York,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Oregon,  by 
the  blessing  of  heaven  and  by  the  loyalty 
of  men,  will  one  day  range  up  to  Pennsylvania's 
superb  standard.  As  they  work  hard  and 
faithfully  toward  the  end,  the  sister  states 
will  of  a  certainty  have  to  bestir  themselves, 
if  they  desire  either  public  honor  or  contented 
country  inhabitants. 


The  Ubiquity  It  has  been  said  that  the  burdens 
of  Unselfish  '  and  sacrifices  of  the  war  are  being 
Service  borne  mainly  by  the  middle  and 

lower  classes  of  our  population, 
insofar  as  it.is  susceptible  to  make  such  a  division, 
and  that  the  more  than  well-to-do  are  not  doing 
their  share.'  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  poor 
live  a  less  enviable  existence  at  any  time — whether 
peace  or  war  exists — this  is  an  unfair,  unfounded 
criticism.  Were  it  possible  to  compile  a  directory 
of  unselfish  workers  in  the  war  zone  and  at  home, 
of  men  who  have  dropped  a  retired  life  of  rest  and 
recreation  for  long,  strenuous  days  at  a  desk,  of 
men  who  have  put  their  business  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  chance,  and  women  who  have  changed 
their  whole  mode  of  life  in  order  to  devote  their 
entire  energies  to  Government  or  humanitarian 
activities,  it  would  contain  many  a  name  na- 
tionally prominent  in  society,  sport,  and  financial 
circles.  Within  a  single  fortnight,  according  to 
the  press,  two  of  Long  Island's  most  sumptuous 
estates  were  offered  to  the  Government  for 
military  hospitals,  and  seven  stallions  from  one 
of  the  noted  racing  studs  of  the  country  were 
donated  to  the  breeding  bureau  of  the  Jockey 
Club  for  the  use  of  the  Army  in  its  remount 
work.  These  are  but  single  items  suggesting 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by 
society  folk — many  of  which  are  never  heard  of. 
Even  if  such  services  appear  smaller,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  donor's  means,  than  those  of  the  poor, 
this  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  measure  them. 
The  true  standards  of  patriotic  service  are  the 
spirit  and  devotion  that  it  expresses  and  the  re- 
sult that  it  accomplishes.  In  this  light,  rich 
and  poor,  prominent  and  obscure,  are  attaining 
the  same  high  level,  advancing  side  by  side  to 
insure  the  victory  of  justice  and  democracy. 

at         ic  J  an 
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The  The  southern  section  of  New  Jersey 
Egg  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  favored 
Express  territory  for  chicken  raising.  In  this 
industry  the  question  of  marketing 
has  been  a  serious  problem,  owing  to  the  need 
for  getting  the  products  to  market  without  much 
delay.  Railway  haulage  is  not  always  as  prompt 
as  those  dependent  on  it  would  like  to  have  it, 
and  moreover  the  cost  is  at  times  prohibitive. 
One  community  in  southern  Jersey  seems  to 
have  solved  the  problem  by  the  establishment 
of  a  motor  express  line,  carrying  shipments 
directly  to  the  big  Philadelphia  markets.  On 
a  recent  occasion  a  four-ton  truck  carried  150 
crates  of  eggs,  besides  other  products,  and 
made  the  trip  from  south  Jersey  to  the  Quaker 
metropolis  in  fifteen  hours  without  breaking  a 
single  egK-  I  his  record  is  so  unusual  that  it 
appears  to  open  a  new  vista  of  profit  to  com- 
munities with  similar  interests  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 


* 


Making  "When  in  doubt  try  patriotism" 

Landlords  is  a  good  slogan  these  days.  Cer- 
See  the  Light  tainly  it  worked  out  in  Indiana 
in  the  following  instance  cited  by 
a  progressive  County  Agent  of  that  state.  There 
is,  it  seems,  a  landlord  who  has  so  far  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  modern  scientific  knowledge 
that  he  will  not  have  fertilizer  applied  to  his 
fields,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  "ruin  the  soil!" 
In  fact  he  had  a  clause  inserted  in  the  lease  for 
his  farm  prohibiting  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  the 
155  acres.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  twenty  out  of  twenty-eight  acres  of 
winter  wheat  sown  on  this  farm  in  191 7  had  to 
be   plowed   under  last  spring — incidentally  it 


was  about  the  only  wheat  in  the  county  poor 
enough  to  warrant  this  measure.  The  tenant, 
in  some  degree  of  desperation,  therefore,  went 
to  the  County  Agent  and  said  that  he  was  ready 
to  buy  enough  fertilizer  for  his  110-acre  corn 
crop,  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  get  it  on  the  land. 
The  County  Council  of  Defense  was  consulted 
and,  realizing  that  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  might 
make  a  difference  of  1,000  bushels  in  the  yield 
of  corn,  issued  an  order  requiring  the  tenant  to 
buy  and  apply  it,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  owner 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract.  \\  hereupon  the 
tenant  set  out  really  to  accomplish  something. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  sequel  to  the  story, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  county,  or  if  neces- 
sary even  higher  authorities,  will  not  leave  uncor- 
rected. Upon  hearing  of  what  had  occurred  the 
landlord  signified  his  intention  of  refusing  to 
renew  the  lease  for  another  year.  In  other 
words,  the  tenant  will  have  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  in  consequence  lose  all  the  bene- 
fit that  would  inevitably  result  next  season  and 
in  future  seasons,  from  his  patriotic  efforts. 
This  is  as  flagrantly  unjust  as  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Defense  was  just  and  warranted. 
This  tenant  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
his  willingness  to  serve  his  country. 


The  No  personal  allusion  is  intended 

Democratic  >n  the  words  at  the  head  of  this 
]\Jut  paragraph.     There   is   no  occas- 

ion for  W.J.B.  to  hang  his  head 
and  blush.  We  refer  to  that  favorite  food  of 
the  proletariat,  that  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
circus — the  peanut.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
sole  function  of  the  peanut  was  to  enliven  the 
visits  of  youth  to  the  zoo.  In  England  these 
nuts  are  still  known  as  "monkey  nuts,"  from 
their  single  supposedly  possible  use. 

All  this  was  before  the  days  of  really  scientific 
appraisal  of  food-stuffs,  and  to-day  behold  the 
humble  peanut  advanced  to  a  position  of  no  in- 
considerable commercial  importance.  In  a  world 
desperately  short  of  the  all  important  fats,  the 
peanut,  as  one  of  the  foremost  vegetable  fat  and 
oil  producers,  is  occupying  an  almost  worshipful 
position.  In  1916  the  value  of  the  peanut  crop 
in  the  United  States  was  somewhat  more  than 
#100,000,000.  Tor  1918  the  estimated  value  of 
the  peanut  output  is  above  #200,000,000,  wind 
and  weather  permitting.  There  are  to-day, 
principally  in  the  Southern  States,  seventy  or 
more  peanut-crushing  plants,  where  the  nuts 
are  reduced  to  commercial  products — oil,  peanut- 
butter,  etc.  The  crop  that  must  be  handled  by 
these  plants  will  probably  amount  to  nearly 
100,000,000  bushels. 

Peanut  oil  is  finding  a  ready  market  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil,  and  the  Huns  would  probably 
give  its  weight  in  gold  for  our  present  crop  of 
peanuts.  The  commercial  growing  of  peanuts 
is,  at  present,  confined  to  the  South,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Texas,  and  Georgia  being  the 
principal  regions  where  the  crop  flourishes. 
'There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  peanut  growing 
should  not  prove  profitable  in  some  sections  of 
the  North,  where  the  soil  is  right,  and  energetic 
farmers  in  this  section  might  do  worse  than 
experiment  with  this  democrat  among  the  legum- 
inous pods. 

«  » 


To  Aid  An   excellent  indication 

American  Designers  °f  the  march  of  events  in 

and  Craftsmen  tliese  hec!ic  d,a>7S  of  g»m 

struggle  for  the  mastery 

of  an  ideal  in  human  life  is  the  spirit  of  useful- 
ness demonstrated   by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 


seum of  Art,  in  New  York,  which  has  estab- 
lished a  department  devoted  specifically  to 
the  requirements  of  producers  and  dealeis  in 
industrial  art  objects,  a  department  which  win 
make  every  effort  to  render  accessible  the  invalu- 
able resources  of  the  collections  for  the  better- 
ment of  American  design  and  craftsmanship.  This 
office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Richard  F.  Each, 
of  Columbia  FJniversity,  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  design  problem 
as  related  to  the  requirements  of  manufacture 
and  merchandising  will  make  it  possible  for 
manufacturers  to  obtain  direct  assistance. 
1  hey  may  henceforth  rest  assured  that  there 
are  no  unmined  treasures  in  the  splendid  Morgan 
and  other  collections  to  which  they  have  not 
immediate  access  in  terms  of  their  own  particular 
problems  and  requirements.  It  is  planned  to 
make  this  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Museum 
directly  useful  to  all  designers  and  producers, 
dealers  and  manual  craftsmen  engaged  in  any 
way  in  connection  with  the  making  or  selling 
of  furniture,  fabrics,  floor  coverings,  clothing, 
metal  work,  woodwork,  jewelry,  laces,  and  any 
other  industrial  art  branches. 


Our  Roy  D.  Chapin,  chairman  of  the 

Food  recently  formed  Highway  Trans- 

Highways  Port  Committee,  promulgated  a 
phrase  that  deserves  perpetua- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  main  highways  leading 
into  the  various  large  cities  of  the  country  as 
the  "food  highways"  of  the  nation.  One  of  the 
really  pressing  problems  of  any  modern  nation 
is  the  feeding  of  its  urban  population.  In  the 
past  this  has  been  accomplished  with  very  little 
attempt  at  systematized  efficiency.  Food  raised 
just  outside,  say,  W  ashington,  D.  C,  has  been 
shipped  out  to  Chicago  or  up  to  Boston.  Not 
only  has  this  tended  to  increase  the  price  of  all 
food,  but  it  has  put  a  needless  burden  on  the 
railways. 

1  his  Highways  Transport  Committee,  as  one 
of  its  first  activities,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
establishing  rural  motor  express  lines,  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  farming 
districts  will  be  carried  to  the  tables  of  urban 
residents.  With  this  scheme  put  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  practically  all  of  our  big  cities  will 
draw  a  large  part  of  their  food  supplies  from  their 
own  immediate  rural  districts.  1  his  cuts  two 
ways,  for  not  only  does  it  cheapen  the  cost  of 
food  to  people  in  the  city,  but  it  adds  to  the  farm- 
er's income  by  relieving  him  of  the  cost  of  long 
distance  haulage;  and  finally  it  removes  a  great 
burden  from  the  railways,  at  a  time  when  every 
pound  of  relief  is  valuable.  Moreover,  once 
established,  this  system  of  local  supply  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  us  even  after  the  war  is  ancient 
history.  Good  luck  to  Mr.  Chapin's  food  high- 
ways. 


A  Brighter  When  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
Future  for  try  so  far  departs  from  its  usual 
Flocks  conservatism  as  to  express  the  belief 

that  there  will  be  no  territory  under 
quarantine  for  sheep  scabies  by  1920,  it  gives 
one  a  sense  of  pretty  definite  assurance  that  such 
will  be  the  case,  and  also  indicates  a  noble  cul- 
mination of  a  valuable  campaign.  This  is  an- 
other of  the  insidious  and  costly  diseases  that 
harass  the  stockmen  of  the  country,  and  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  gratification  will  be  in  order  when  the 
remaining  twenty-five  counties  scattered  over 
three  states  are  cleansed  of  its  discouraging  and 
destructive  influence. 
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Thoughts  on  Wartime  Holidays 


I WONDER  if  other  people  feel  as  I 
do  about  Christmas  this  year.  It's 
not  a  normal  year,  of  course.  And 
yet  there  is  something  about  it 
more  jubilant  than  there  has  been  about 
a  Christmas  since  1913. 

Peace  has  brought  victory  with  it! 
The  clouds  are  scattering.  The  end  is 
in  sight.    And  good  cheer  is  in  the  air! 

I  was  thinking  about  these  things 
when  I  went  into  Lewis  &  Conger's  the 
other  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
atmosphere  in  this  store  exactly  suits 
the  Christmas  season  of  1918. 

It  is  an  atmosphere  of  usefulness — of 
inviting  usefulness.  It  gives  the  same 
impression  that  you  get  from  a  sensible, 
thoughtful  friend  who  remembers  just 
what  your  tastes  and  preferences  happen 
to  be  and  frequently  anticipates  them. 

All  the  year  'round  this  spirit  of 
thoughtfulness  is  evident  at  Lewis  & 
Conger's.  It  is  a  place  in  which  an 
apparently  countless  number  of  small 
things  are  assembled  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  pleasure  of  your 
daily  life. 

Take  just  two  instances — one  large 
and  the  other  small.  On  one  of  the 
floors  of  the  Lewis  &  Conger  building  is 
a  very  complete  collection  of  hot  plates. 
The  plates 
themselves 
represent  a 
great  vari- 
ety of  Royal 
Worcester 
china,  En- 
glish earth- 
enware and 
other  stand- 
ard import- 
ed kinds 

with  an  agreeable  range  of  designs.  These 
plates  were  imported  separately  and  the 
metal  bases  to  hold  hot  water  were  added 
by  Lewis  &  Conger.  The  result  is  that 
dishes  may  be  kept  warm  even  when  they 
are  served  far  from  the  kitchen — in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  room  of  a  convalescent. 

On  another  floor  you  will  find  a  bar 
wagon  which  makes  the  before-dinner 
serving  of  cocktails  a  little  ceremony  by 
itself.  There  is  a  separate  compartment 
for  glasses,  for  shaker,  for  cracked  ice 
with  the  scoop  to  serve  it,  tor  lemon 
juice,  orange  juice  and  syrup  and  for  the 
small  implements  which  cut  wires  and 
draw  corks.  The  wagon  may  be  rolled  into 
the  living  room  or  library  while  the  dinner 


Hot  water  plate  of  English  china, 
$4.50 


Bar  or  Cafe  Wagon  of  solid  mahogany,  $85.00 


BY 


An  Early  Christmas  Shopper 


guests  are  arriving  and  then  removed  when 
the  party  passes  into  the  dining  room. 

Someone  thinks  of  these  big  and  little 
things  for  you  at  Lewis  &  Conger's. 
Wherever  you  go  through  the  aisles  you 
will  find  evidences  of  taking  more  trouble 
in  your  behalf  than  you  ordinarily 
encounter. 

For  the  children's  Christmas  this  year, 
for  example,  you   will   find  that  the 
pleasant  old  nursery  rhymes  have  been 
brought  up-to-date  in  sets  of  children's 
china.    One  of  the  most  famous  poster 
artists  of  our  day  was  engaged  by  Lewis 
&  Conger 
to  design  a 
mode  r  n 
treatment 
for  Humpty 
1)  u  m  p  t  y 

a  lid  his  '  ""N? 
con ue  n i  a  I  £  j. 

friends.  The     111  =•  t\~».    /  ' 

designs  we  re 
sent  to  Eng- 
land where 
they  were 
made  into 
the  most 
charming  of 
nursery  sets. 

A  child 
likes  to  have 
a  chair  all 


Nursery  Sets  of  nine  pieces, 
$8.50.  Bread  and  Milk  Set  of 
four  pieces  consisting  of  jug, 
bowl,  6  in.  plate  and  mug, 
$4.25.  Made  in  designs  of 
Humpty  Dumpty,  The  Old 
Woman  in"  the  Shoe,  Old  King 
Cole  and  Mother  Goose. 


his  own. 

Mighty  few  grown-ups  realize  how  un- 
confortable  most  children's  chairs  are. 
Mighty  few  of  them  realize  that  the  same 
good  Colonial  lines  that  they  find  com- 
fortable in  rockers  or  Windsor  chairs  can 
be  reproduced  in  miniature  for  little  folks. 
Some  one  at  Lewis  &  Conger's  thought 
about  these  things  and  had  them  done. 

This  spirit  runs 
through  the  whole 
store.  You  will  find 
cocktail  shakers 
which  have  spouts 
at  the  side  to  make 
serving  more  agree- 
able. You  will  find 
that  the  individual 
preferences  and 
tastes  of  all  smokers 
have  been  considered 
in  the  designing  of 
ash  receivers— stands 
and  nests  of  trays. 

You  will  find  that 
electricity  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  create 
a  limitless  number  of 
conveniences.  There  are  electric  flash- 
lights which  can  be  fastened  on  the 
button  of  your  coat  leaving  your  hands 
free.  There  are  electric  plate  warmers 
for  your  butler's  pantry,  cl.afing  dishes 
for  your  late  suppers,  percolators  for 
your  breakfast  table  and  odd  shaped 
quaint  old  lanthorns.  There  are  glass 
screens  to  shield  the  alcohol  lamp  which 
you  may  prefer  to  use  on  your  table  and 
electric  toasters  for  the  making  of  fresh 
toast  after  breakfast  has  commenced. 

For  your  own  holiday  dinners,  when 
you  want  a  festival  touch  here  and  there, 
you  will  find  all  manner  of  moulds  for 
the  making  of  unusual  ice  creams,  jellies 
and  cakes.    There  are  carving  sets,  from 


Cocktail  shaker  of 
silver  plate,  hammer- 
ed finish,  in  three 
sizes— small  $10.00, 
medium  $12.00,  large 
$13.75. 


the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate. 
One  whole  section  of  a  floor  is  devoted 
to  nothing  but  place  plates — heavily 
crusted  with  gold  or  delicately  chased 
with  unusual,  colored  designs. 


Carving  set  with  stag  handles  and  Sterling  silver 
mountings,  $31.00. 

If  you  like  the  good  cheer  of  an  open 
fire  you  will  find  all  the  conventional 
accessories — andirons,  wood  boxes,  the 
fire  sets — as  well  as  the  smaller  and  more 
individual  fittings  —  like  bellows,  fire 
lighters,  toasting  forks  and  chestnut 
roasters.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
charm  can  be  added  to  a  fire  when  its 
gleams  are  reflected  in  the  polished  brass 
surface  of  things  like  these. 

Usefulness,  I  said  a  moment  ago,  is  in 
the  air  at  Lewis  &  Conger's.  It  is.  It 
is,  because  behind  the  counters  on  which 
the  inviting  Christmas  gift  suggestions 
are  displayed  is  a  solid  background  of 
the  most  substan- 
tial household 
utilities. 

For  genera- 
tions the  most 
discerning  women 
of  New  York 
have  had  the 
habit  of  going  to 
Lewis  &  Conger's 
for  a  better  qual- 
ity of  the  neces- 
sities of  house- 
keeping They 
have  found  that 
the  pots  and  pans  and  kettles  which 
come  from  this  store  do  not  need  to  be 
replaced  so  often.  They  have  found 
that  a  refrigerator  or  a  hamper  or  a 
kitchen  cabinet  bought  here  will  be  well 
made  and  lasting.  They  know  that  if 
they  have  on  their  shopping  lists  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  items — such  as 
polishes,  brushes,  brooms,  cutlery,  wooden 
wate  and  oven  ware — they  can  leave  one 
order  for  all  these  items  and  be  sure 
that  the  quality  of  each  one  will  be 
according  to  the  Lewis  &  Conger  stand- 
ard. Here  again  the  testing  and  exper- 
imenting has  been  done  for  you. 

This  year  when  your  Christmas  gifts 
must  be  worth  while,  when  good  cheer  is 
combined  with  good  sense,  you  can  go 
to  Lewis  &  Conger's  with  the  assurance 
that  among  the  counters  and  cases  of  its 
several  floors  you  will  find  exactly  what 
you  want  and  that  the  quality  will  be 
precisely  as  it  should  be. 

6th  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 


Cod  fire-lighter, 
With  trav,$5.00. 
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Service  plus  attractiveness  sums  up  the  attributes 
of  Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates. 
From  the  simplest  to  the  most  ornate  there  is 
an  Anchor  Post  design  to  suit  every  purpose 
and  satisfy  every  purse. 

Catalogue  C-51 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street.    PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
HARTFORD — 902  Main  St.    CLEVELAND — Guardian  Bldg. 

ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg.  aaat-G 


Majestic 

Coal  Chute 

is  easily  installed  in  the  place  of  unsightly  base- 
ment windows,  or  built  into  new  foundations.  It 
is  (absolutely  burglar  proof.  The  glass  door  can 
only  be  unlocked  from  the  inside  and  gives  ample 
light  to  the  basement. 

Inexpensive  and  durable — will  outlast  the  build- 
ing. It  increases  the  value  of  property  and  is  a 
modern  building  necessity. 

Write  /or  Catalogue 
THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 
801  Erie  Street  Huntington,  Ind, 


Beautiful  color  stucco  homes 

Atlas-White  Portland  Cement  stucco  toned  with 
chips  of  pink,  green,  yellow  granites  and  marbles  or 
sand  and  gravel,  is  lasting  and  beautiful. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
30  Broad  St. 
New  York 

Writ*  jo,  Booklet 
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SAMOYED  DOGS 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Country  Life,  Mr. 
Dyer  stated  that  the  Samoyed  or  laika  is  the 
sledge  dog  of  Lapland  and  northern  Russia. 

The  reference  to  Lapland  is  not  correct,  be- 
cause that  country  is  northwest  of  the  \\  hite 
Sea,  whereas  the  country  of  the  Samo}_ed  people 
lies  to  the  northeast  of  the  W  hite  Sea  extending 
to  the  Yenesei  River  in  west  Siberia. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  refer  to  the  Samoyed 
as  the  sledge  dog,  as  though  the  breed  were 
primarily  used  for  sledging,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  principal  use  for  the  dogs  is  to  drove  and 
round  up  reindeer. 

The  Samoyed  people  are  the  greatest  reindeer 
breeders  in  the  world,  and  they  are  dependent 
on  their  dogs  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
immense  herds  which  roam  the  tundras  of  the 
North.  The  dogs  are  as  necessary  to  Sam- 
oyeds  as  are  the  droving  dogs  for  mobs  of 
sheep  and  cattle  to  people  of  more  temperate 
climes. 

In  order  to  find  the  particular  moss  on  which 
they  feed,  reindeer  are  always  on  the  move  to 
fresh  grazing  grounds,  and  that  is  why  the 
Samoyed  people  are  true  nomads.  Their  mode 
of  life  requires  them  to  move  about,  and  thus 
they  have  no  organized  government  or  town- 
ships. Although  the  country  is  governed  by 
Russians,  it  is  just  as  much  the  land  of  the 
Samoyed  people  as  Ireland  is  the  land  of  the  Irish 
people. 

A  second  important  purpose  for  which  the 
Samoyeds  use  their  dogs  is  for  hunting  bears, 
foxes,  etc.,  the  driving  of  brent  geese,  and  all 
miscellaneous  uses  for  which  hunters  and  trappers 
use  the  friend  of  man.  The  hauling  of  sledges 
is  quite  secondary,  for  Samoyed  people  seldom 
use  their  dogs  for  that  purpose,  as  they  prefer 
the  stronger  and  speedier  reindeer.  Their 
sledges  stand  high  from  the  ground  and  are 
otherwise  built  for  being  hauled  by  rein- 
deer. 

Of  course  Samoyed  dogs  may  be  used  for 
hauling  sledges  over  country  or  ice  where  there  is 
no  feed  for  reindeer,  but  Samoyeds  seldom  move 
far  away  from  the  grazing  ground. 

It  is  true  that  Samoyed  dogs  have  been  used 
on  various  polar  expeditions,  particularly  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition,  fitted  out  by 
the  present  Lord  NorthclifFe;  and  also  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  to  Franz  Joseph  land;  and 
the  expedition  led  by  Borchgrevink  to  the 
Antarctic,  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  late  Sir 
G.  Newnes.  A  reason  for  the  use  of  Samoyed 
dogs  on  these  expeditions  was  that  it  was  easier 
at  that  time  to  obtain  dogs  from  northeast 
Russia  and  west  Siberia  than  it  was  from  Green- 
land and  other  places. 

From  time  to  time  the  Danish  government 
has  placed  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
Eskimo  dogs  from  Greenland,  and  at  one  time 
the  Russian  government  threatened  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  authorities 
should  so  act,  because  the  inhabitants  of  Arctic 
regions  are  absolutely  dependent  on  dogs. 
They  have  dogs  of  super-intelligence  and  strength, 
and  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  natives 
to  lose  them. 

Mr.  Dyer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
breed  was  made  familiar  to  us  by  Peary,  who  used 
them  and  brought  some  back  from  his  "polar 
expeditions. ' 

This  is  a  misstatement,  for  the  dogs  which 
Rear  Admiral  R.  E.  Peary  used  in  his  vari- 
ous expeditions  were  of  the  North  Greenland 
Eskimo  type.  He  certainly  did  introduce  the 
Eskimo  type  to  America,  and  was  responsible  for 
its  being  taken  up  by  the  American  Kennel  Club 
and  entered  on  their  list  of  dog  species,  but  he 
claims  no  association  whatever  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Samoyed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Samoyed  dog  was  first 
introduced  to  Great  Britain  and  to  America  by 
Mrs.  Kilburn  Scott  and  myself,  and  in  order  to 
place  the  question  beyond  any  doubt,  I  think  it 
excusable  to  give  the  following  details. 

In  1889  (twenty-nine  years  ago)  I  went  for  a 
holiday  to  northeast  Russia,  and  while  there 
became  interested  in  the  Samoyed  people, 
especially  because  about  that  time  some  of 
them  were  being  transported  to  Nova  Zembla 
by  the  Russian  government,  in  order  to  repopu- 
late  those  islands.  I  was  struck  by  the  alert 
appearance  and  great  intelligence  of  the  dogs, 
and  became  possessed  of  some. 

As  the  name  laika  which  my  Russian  friends 
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More  Power 

f  I  ^HREE  years  ago  we  said  that  the  Pierce- 

Arrow  Car  would  not  be  changed  for  at  least 
eighteen  months — not  then  except  for  a  real 
improvement.    We  have  kept  both  promises. 

Our  engineers  have  developed  the  Dual  Valve 
Engine— a  six-cylinder  engine  with  greatly  in- 
creased power — power  so  flexibly  applied  that 
speeding  up  to  seventy  miles  and  slowing  down 
to  five  on  high  gear  are  both  possible. 

This  new  Pierce- Arrow  has  more  power,  more 
speed,  greater  flexibility,  a  quicker  get-away, 
and  needs  less  gear  shifting,  uses  less  gasoline 
and  requires  less  cooling  than  any  previous 
Pierce -Arrow. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  work  we  are  doing 
for  the  government  we  are  able  to  build  only  a 
limited  number  of  cars.  These  are  all  the 
nominal  48  horse-power  model,  and  they  are 
being  rapidly  sold . 

Pierce-Arrow 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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By  the  author  of  "Over  the  Top" — 


and  Empey  "goes  over"  again 


TALES 

From  a 

DUGOUT 

By 

ARTHUR  GUY 

EMPEY 


Here  They  Are: 

Jim — Soldier  of  the  King 
The  Pacifist 
Private  Ginger 
The  Lone  Tree  Sentinel 
Christmas  in  a  Dugout 
A  Siren  of  the  Boches 
Winning  a  D.  C.  M. 
The  Fusilier  Giants  Under  Fire 
"Blighty!— What  Hopes?" 
Rounding  Up  Spies 
"Horses  for  France" 


THE  CENTURY  COMPANY  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  publication  of  Arthur  Guy  Empey's  latest  book.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  battle-front 
sketches  and  short  stories.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  reading 
public  that  "Tales  From  a  Dugout"  captures  the  very  motion  and 
color  of  the  Allied  battlefield — its  humors,  its  invincible  will  to 
win,  the  thrills  of  this  modern  crusade  that  has  touched  the  heart 
of  the  world. 

The  time  elapsed  since  the  author  has  returned  from  the  fields 
of  France  has  given  him  a  much  more  accurate  perspective  than 
he  could  have  had  while  the  disturbances  of  war  were  still  racking 
him.  He  sees  it  all  more  as  a  whole  now,  and  he  has  had  time  to 
think  through,  and  to  feel  through,  many  an  idea,  many  a  picture 
that  before  were  but  blurred  and  flying  fragments  from  a  time  of 
cataclysm.  As  an  author  Mr.  Empey  has  deepened  and  mellowed; 
his  humor  has  grown  richer,  and  his  amazing  vitality  is  as  fresh 
and  as  exhilarating  as  ever.  His  new  book  is  as  cheering  as  a  bulle- 
tin of  victory. 

Price  $1.50. 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Kipling 

On  the  Marines 

"Now  'is  work  begins  at  Gawd 
knows  when,  and  'is  work  is  never 
through,"  writes  Kipling  in  the 
best  description  of  the  Marines. 
The  poem  is  one  of  the  Barrack 
Room  Ballads  in"The  Seven  Seas." 

To  read  Kipling's  soldier  poems 
gives  a  new  measure  of  how  exactly 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  describe 
and  illuminate  the  fighting  man's 
experience. 

At  Your  Booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


"A    QUEER    FELLER    SEEN  BY 
A  QUEERER  FELLER" 

is  Booth  Tarkington's  whimsical  comment  on  an  un- 
usual little  book  about  this  author,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published.  Mr.  Tarkington  adds  that 
the  book  is  "strangely  interesting  and  altogether 
original.  .  .  .  The  personal  portrait  is  immense. 
All  in  all  it's  a  brilliant  thing." 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

By  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

DOUBLEDAY  IffTDl  GARDEN  CITY 
PAGE   &    CO.     [tag!    NEW  YORK 

Net  $1.25.    At  Your  Bookstore 


STATKMKNT  Of'  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT. 
itc.  OK  COUNTRY  LIKE,  published  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912;  Publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.Y.;  Editor  and  Manning  F.duor,  Henrv  H.  Savior, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Owners,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock  on 
October  1,  1918;  K.  N.  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Walter  H. 
Page,  London,  England;  H.  S.  Houston,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  S.  A. 
Everitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  A.  W.  Page,  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Russell  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Nelson  Doubleday,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Etherington,  New  York  City;  Alice  DeGratf, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  holding 
1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties: None. 

(Signed)  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1918. 

(Signed)  John  J.  Hessian,  Notary  Public 
Queens  County,  N.  Y. 
Certificate  filed  in  Nassau  County. 
Commission  Expires  March  31,  1919 


used,  only  meant  "barking  dog,"  I  decided  to 
call  the  breed  Samoyed,  so  that  the  name  would 
indicate  where  they  came  from.  By  means  of 
articles  which  I  wrote  in  various  papers  and  in 
other  ways,  the  name  became  generally  accepted, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  breed  was  registered 
at  the  British  Kennel  Club.  I  showed  a  Sam- 
oyed at  the  Leeds  Dog  Show  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  at  Birmingham  in  1894. 

From  time  to  time  we  obtained  specimens  of 
the  dogs  used  on  polar  expeditions,  when  they* 
came  back  to  England,  and  this  was  partic- 
ularly the  case  of  the  three  expeditions  above 
mentioned.  The  best  dog  from  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Expedition  was  given  by  Major 
F.  G.  Jackson  to  Queen  Alexandra,  and  under 
the  name  Jacko,  was  shown  many  times  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Crufts  shows.  Some  of  our 
first  dogs  were  mated  with  Jacko  and  also  with 
another  fine  Samoyed,  Musti,  owned  by  the 
late  Dowager  Lady  Sitwell. 

Champion  Pearlene  came  to  us  from  Dr. 
Koetlitz,  the  doctorto  two  expeditions,  and  Cham- 
pion IvanofF  and  other  dogs  that  I  purchased 


1 


Miss  Ruth  Nichols's  Samoyed  Ch.  Malschick,  who  won  his 
championship  at  the  last  Westminster  Show 

from  Mr.  Wilton,  an  English  resident  of  north 
Russia,  who  collected  dogs  for  several  expeditions. 
Of  these  early  dogs  only  IvanofF  is  now  alive. 

In  1905  I  was  in  Australia  and  saw  a  very  fine 
Samoyed  dog  in  the  Sydney  Zoo,  a  survivor 
of  the  Antarctic  expedition  led  by  the 
Norwegian,  Borchgrevink,  and  fitted  out  by 
Sir  George  Newnes.  It  was  the  first  one  on  the 
Antarctic  continent  to  use  sledge  dogs. 

In  1908  we  brought  the  dog  to  England  and  he 
was  registered  at  the  Kennel  Club  under  the 
name  of  Antarctic  Buck.  Some  of  his  progeny, 
including  Champion  White  Fang  and  Champion 
Kaifas,  are  amongst  the  finest  Samoyeds  that 
have  ever  been  bred  in  England.  White  Fang 
is  a  champion  many  times  over,  and  Kaifas  is 
famous  in  the  theatrical  world  as  the  dog  which 
goes  around  London  theatres  collecting  for  the 
Red  Cross.  He  has  been  lent  by  Mrs.  Kilburn 
Scott  to  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  the  time  I  left  England  had^ol- 
lected  about  $2,500.  He  and  several  other 
dogs  lent  by  Mrs.  Kilburn  Scott  appeared  in  an 
Alaskan  play  called  "Tiger's  Cub"  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre. 

From  time  to  time,  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  a  dozen  years,  dogs  from  Mrs.  Kilburn 
Scott's  Kennels  at  Farningham,  Kent,  have 
come  to  America,  amongst  them  being  those 
brought  over  by  Mrs.  E.  K.  Lincoln.  Tamara, 
shown  at  the  Westminster  Show,  is  one  of  these. 

I  have  not  by  me  the  names  of  purchasers  of 
Samoyed  dogs,  but  besides  those  in  New  York 
State,  I  remember  some  going  to  Chicago  and  to 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Kilburn  Scott  has  also 
sent  dogs  as  far  north  as  Alberta  in  Canada,  and 
as  far  south  as  Patagonia.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  claim  to  have  introduced  the  Sam- 
oved  breed  to  the  American  continent,  just  as 
we  claim  to  have  made  them  well  known  in 
Cire.it  Britain  and  in  Europe,  for  Mrs.  Kilburn 
Scott's  kennel  of  Samoyeds  has  always  been  the 
largest  outside  of  Russia. 

Naturally,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dyer  when  he 
says  that  "the  Samoyed  is  the  most  attractive 
and  domestic  of  the  arctic  breeds,"  and  just 
because  it  is  domestic  it  is  smaller  and  less  wolf- 
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Ai~i+imi£±  J?iirrti+nrf*  Six  mahogany  Empire  chairs,  mas- 
J^niiqUG  r  UrnilUre  s,ve  double  carved  pedestal  library 
table,  Chippendale  drawing  table  (stretchers),  Sheraton  mahogany  four  poster, 
pie  crust  table,  Georgian  crystal  chandelier,  Louis  XV  bronze  candelabra, 
Louis  XV  crystal  sconces,  lacquer  game  table  (rare),  Vincennes  porcelain 
sang-de-boeuf  vases  (miniatures),  early  18th  century  Georgian  crystal  goblets 
and  loving  cup  (gold  inlay).  16th  century  Flemish  Gothic  panel  (on  gesso) 
from  Convent  of  Idolatrices.  Spain.  Old  Spanish  filet  bed  spread,  runners, 
curtains  (1750),  old  book,  original  leather  binding,  illuminated  plates,  60  word 
engravings  crest  Philip  V  of  Spain.  Rare  Italian  settee,  chairs,  bed,  mirror. 
Chippendale  armchair.  Old  Sheffield  urn,  sconces,  George  II  silver  and  cry- 
stal cruet.  Queen  Anne  silver  creamer,  Georgian  Irish  glass  decanters,  pink 
lustre  teaset,  Liverpool  punch  bowl,  Chelsea  teacups,  first  Empire  porcelain 
soup  cup.  spoon  and  stand,  silver  resist  pitcher.  Capo  di  Monte  box  (first  Em- 
pire). Old  Spanisli  Netrdlerun  lace  scarf.  Quantity  colonial  furniture. 
Photos.    Box  6£,  Haddoiilicld,  N.  J. 
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A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  made  fit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie  boys  are  educated— trained  in  body,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 

V.vvry  IVilille  Imi.v  if*  given  11  comprehensive  phys- 
ical evilimnntioti.    Eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth, 
lungs,    heart    every    organ    noted   mid  chnrteil. 
.Mental  powers  tested  anil  developed  by  expert 
teachers.   Character  built  ami  strengthened  by 
contact  with  virile  Christian  men. 
Peddie  Institute  is  endowed,  and  conducte  l  with- 
out thought  of  profit.    9  miles  from  Princeton.  Mod- 
em dormitories— 60  acre  campus — gymnasium— swim- 
ming   pool— baseball    diamond— football  gridiron- 
cinder   track.     Military  training  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.    Summer  camp.    Lower  School 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years.    Graduates  enter  all 
colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.    53rd  year. 
Second  Semester  opens  Keb.  1. 

Wn'fe  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.   SWETLAND,   LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  12-L,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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TlFFANY&Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


Quality  Utility  and  Value 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37™  Street 
NewYork 


Ft!  KIPLING 

Master  War  Correspondent 

"Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it." — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  two  books  on  the  war? 

Sea  Warfare.    Net,  $1.25 
France  at  War.   Net,  60  cents 


Ft! 


All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


ft 


(J)rder  a  livingdasting- 
Christmas  TreA 


A  living  spruce  or  fir  in  a  box  of 
earth.  After  the  holidays  plant  it  on 
your  lawn  as  a  living  remembrance  of 
Baby's  first  Xmas. 

As  a  gift  too,  they  are  very  acceptable. 
Any  tree  is.  We  notify  your  friends  of 
your  gift  on  engraved  Xmas  cards  and 
hold  the  trees  until  they  are  ready  to  plant. 

Directions  for  planting  with  each  tree. 
Satisfactory  growth  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Hicks  Nurseries 
Box  L  Westbury 
Long  Island.  Phone  68 

■friiM  mum  hi  niiimi' 


Gentlemen  at  Arms  "Centurion" 

"As  though  a  great  field  officer  were  telling  you  intimately  of  th?  War's 
wonders."  {Net.  $1.25). 


C^WAe71  it 

comes  to 
Greenhouses 
come  to 

Hitcliin^s  &  Co. 

Send  for  catalogue 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON 
49  Federal  St. 


nuiiiilllllllllili  i  ii  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.m  in  inn  mi  i< 
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' '  Thank 
goodness 
we  are 

Dunhamized  ! 


Here  Is  Steam  Heat  At  Its  Best 

Without  attempting  to  learn  all  the  details  of  a  heating  system,  just  remember 
this :  the  best  of  boilers  and  radiators  cannot  give  maximum  heating  comfort 
unless  the  steam  can  circulate  freely  through  the  system.  Radiators  choked 
up  with  air  and  water  cannot  do  their  work  efficiently :  this  is  the  trouble  with 
most  heating  systems. 

A  "Dunhamized"  heating  system  is  made  up  of  a  good  boiler  furnishing 
steam  to  good  radiators  fitted  with  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap— a  little  device 
that  automatically  and  noiselessly  removes  the  air  and  water  that  would  other- 
wise choke  up  the  radiators.  Good  architects  everywhere  recommend  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap.  Fifteen  years  of  service  in 
fine  homes,  offices,  public  buildings  and  industrial 
plants  are  behind  Dunham  Radiator  Traps  and  other 
important  elements  of  the  Dunham  Heating  Service. 

This  question  of  home  heating  is  discussed 
very  interestingly  in  a  little  booklet  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  on  request. 


Dunham 

■Cheating  service 


The  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap 

It  is  screwed  into  the  bottom  of 
the  radiator,  requires  no  atten- 
tion, makes  no  noise,  cannot  leak 
steam  or  water.  By  permitting  the 
steam  to  fill  the  entire  radiator  it 
gets  more  useful  heat  from  the 
coal.  Can  be  applied  also  to  ex- 
isting steam  heating  systems. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Facte 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


Clean,  Saf 


WHAT  is  more  desirable  especially 
when  it  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
an  appliance  like  a  Loomis-Manning 
Filter?  You  can  remove  discoloration, 
odor,  taste,  stain  of  iron.  You  get  a  pleas- 
ing, attractive  water  for  your  bath,  for 
kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry — throughout 
the  entire  house. 

The  filter  is  easily  installed,  easily  cared 
for.  There  is  no  interference  with  your 
present  water  system. 


Write  us  what  your  water  conditions  are 
and  how  many  bathrooms  are  in  your  house.    Don't  envy  the  comforts  of 
others.    Have  them  yourself. 


LOOMIS-  MANNING 

1441  So.  37th  St. 


FILTER  DIST'G.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

You  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modern 
and  up-to-date  by  installing  a 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gives  running  water  under  strong  pressure  for  ' 
every  use.    Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient  j 
in  operation.   Thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove 
Kewanee  superiority.    Write  for  Keivanee  /Julie- 
lins  on  Running  H'ater ,  Electric  Lighting  and,  j 

hM\ANEE  PRIVATE  I  T!" 

(Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 
102  Franklin  Street  . ,  Jil. 


Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


O  /»  A  C  ^S0  exPei*t  services  on 
uLCu    general  chimney  work 


Made  to 
Draw 


LFREDI 
Eng 
211  Ful 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
igineers  and  Contractors 
.ilton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^  -  -  ~  Underground  Garbage 

lynn      T  mass.      The  Sanitary  Way  to  Store 

«aok  ma«  Garbage 
ORDER  NOW.    Our  truck  wheels  your  barrels  up  or  down  steps. 
Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Barrel.    Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It 
will  pay  you.    Sold  direct. 

FourU'fii  \  t 'ins  on  i  he  Market> 
Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.r.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


CREO-DIPT 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

For  Roofs  and  Side  Walls 

17  Grades,  16-18-24-inch,  30  Color* 
Creosoted,  stained,  bundled. 


CREO-DIPT  COMPANY, Inc. 

NORTH   TON AWANDA,    N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  West. 


like  than  the  Eskimo,  and  also  breeds  freely 
in  a  temperate  climate,  which  the  Eskimo  does 
not. 

A  good  sized  male  dog  is  a  little  larger  than  a 
chow,  weighing,  say,  forty  pounds.  The  limbs 
should  have  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  the 
fur  should  stand  out  from  the  body  in  the  char- 
acteristic way  of  arctic  breeds.  In  winter  there 
is  also  a  woolly  undercoat. 

The  tail  is  not  tightly  curled  over  the  back  like- 
that  of  a  chow. 

Regarding  color,  the  preference  is  for  all  white, 
and  after  that  a  slight  yellowish  tinge.  The 
head  is  broad  and  the  ears  pricked  and  rounded 
at  the  tips. 

The  expression  is  very  intelligent,  and  after 
a  good  disposition,  intelligence  is  most  to 
be  desired  in  any  dog.  Sams  or  Sammies,  as 
they  are  affectionately  called  in  England,  have 
wonderful  intelligence.  As  house  dogs  and  play- 
mates for  children  there  is  no  better  breed. 
The  puppies  are  just  like  white  teddy  bears,  and 
extremely  amusing  and  attractive. 

It  is  important  to  keep  up  the  standards  of  the 
breed,  and  to  this  end  the  Samoyed  Dog  Club  of 
America  has  been  formed,  with  Miss  Ruth 
Nichols  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  secretary.  In 
England  there  are  two  Samoyed  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Kilburn  Scott  being  secretary  of  the  one  which 
represents  lady  owners,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous. 

E.  Kilburn  Scott. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  set  right  by  Mr. 
Scott  on  the  subject  of  the  Samoyed,  and  to 
have  the  inaccuracies  of  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion corrected.  Misinformation  regarding  the 
Samoyed  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  things 
that  have  been  written  about  it.  In  fact,  the 
foregoing  article  is  practically  the  only  really 
authoritative  statement  that  I  have  seen.  I 
believe  it  should  therefore  be  given  some  prom- 
inence. 

Mrs.  Scott,  I  believe,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Samoyed  into 
England  and  the  United  States  as  any  one. 

I  find  upon  further  investigation  that  it  was 
Nansen  and  not  Peary  who  used  Samoyeds  in 
Arctic  exploration. 

One  of  the  leading  British  authorities  on  dogs 
at  the  present  time  is  Robert  Leighton,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  quote  what  he  has  to  say 
about  this  breed.  "  The  Samoyed,  or  laika,  is  a 
smaller  dog  [than  the  Eskimo],  and  less  powerful, 
as  it  is  also  more  decoratively  beautiful,  with  its 
thick  fur  of  snowy  white.  Some  of  them  are 
entirely  black  with  a  white  patch  on  the  chest, 
and  many  of  the  white  ones  have  black  about  the 
head,  while  ocasionally  brown  or  fawn  occurs; 
but  unblemished  white  is  the  color  most  admired, 
giving  distinction  to  the  black  nose  and  the 
bright  dark  eyes. 

"With  its  pointed  muzzle  and  sharply  erect  ears, 
its  strong,  bushy  tail  and  short  body,  the  dog  is 
obviously  of  spitz  type,  but  the  wolf  nature 
is  always  more  or  less  apparent,  and  one 
cannot  doubt  that  the  white  Arctic  wolf  has 
contributed  largely  to  its  origin.  In  height  the 
Samoyed  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches; 
weight  about  sixty  pounds." 

The  Samoyed  has  been  known  in  this  country 
but  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  not  all  of  the 
specimens  shown  have  been  good  ones.  Some 
have  looked  too  much  like  the  wolfspitz.  1  he 
exploitation  of  a  strain  miscalled  "white 
Eskimo"  has  added  to  the  confusion.  The 
breed  is  gaining  ground  all  the  time,  however, 
both  in  quality  and  popularity,  and  good  ones 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  large  shows  now. 
Eleven  were  entered  in  New  York  last  February. 

Walter  A.  Dyer. 
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HODGSON:*-*"- 


HOUSES 


It  is  possible  to  build  that  small  house  you  need  and  still 
help  to  conserve  lumber  and  labor.  Buy  the  Hodgson  Way, 
whether  a  garage,  clubhouse,  cottage,  bungalow,  playhouse 
or  any  other  kind  of  small  house. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  for  the  catalog  containing 
photographs  of  small  houses  in  many  styles  and  sizes.  The 
dimensions  and  layout  plan  are  also  shown  and  prices  given 


for  every  item. 


Play  House 


After  you  have  selected  the  one  you 
need,  send  your  order  and  the  house 
will  be  shipped  in  neatly  painted  sec- 
tions that  can  be  assembled  quickly  by 
a  couple  of  unskilled  men.  When  it  is 
finished  you  have  a  beautiful  attractive 
house,  exactly  as  shown  in  the  catalog 
and  at  less  cost  than  if  you  had  it  built 
the  usual  way. 

Even  if  you  don't  need  the  house  til' 
Spring — now  is  the  best  time  to  order  it. 
Send  25  %  o;  the  cost  with  the  order  and  we 
will  pack  your  house  ready  for  shipment  and 
hold  it  for  you  until  you  need  it.  At  the  same 
time  you  are  protecting  yourself  against 
possible  increased  prices. 

Send  for  the  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 
Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 








In  One  Volume 

Each  month  COUNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Building  and  Decorating,  Landscape  Gardening. 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
on  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  of  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Are  they  worth  $1.50 
to  you?  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  dispose  of  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  ease.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City  New  York 


 J 
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KOHLER 

Also  MEANS  A  BATHTUB 

Kohler  achievement  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  the  Viceroy  Bathtub, 
the  inviting  built-in  tub  you  see  in 
the  great  hotels  and  better  homes. 

As  you  revel  in  its  luxury  you  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  sharp  contrast 
between  Kohler  comfort  and  the 
wooden  tub  of  childhood  days. 

And,  could  you  but  witness  the 
making  of  this  bathtub  in  a  great 
community  factory,  your  respect  for 
Kohler  quality  would  be  still  greater 
than  ever. 

You  would  readily  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  by  which  Kohler  sig- 
nifies not  only  a  bathtub  and  a  host 
of  kindred  products,  but  also  an  idea, 
an  Meal,  a  town,  an  institution,  a 
spirit  of  achievement. 

The  famous  enamel  which  graces 
the  Viceroy  Bathtub  apparels  every 
Kohler  product,  whether  for  the 
home  or  commercial  building. 

A  really  interesting  book  pictures 
and  describes  the  Kohler  method 
and  the  Kohler  line— the  outcome 
of  forty-five  years'  unceasing  en- 
deavor. May  we  send  it  to  you  with 
our  compliments? 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE 
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Things  to  Anticipate 
in  SCRIBNER'S  for  1919 


A  Certain  Pile  of  Delightful  Manuscripts  to  Be  Put  in 
Type  for  Your  Enjoyment  During  the  Coming  Year 


THE  buccaneers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were 
wont  to  drop  anchor,  on  oc- 
casion, in  the  quiet,  tropical 
harbors  of  what  they  called 
"Las  Virgenes."  Columbus 
had  so  named  them  when  he 
discovered  this  island  group 
on  his  second  trip  in  1494. 
The  Virgin  Islands  to-day  are 
the  most  foreign  part  of  the 
United  States.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  during  a  winter  trip, 
gathered  material  here  for  a 
charming  love   story  called 


"Our  New  Possessions,"  which  will  appear 
in  Scribner's  as  a  novelette. 

*   *  * 

TROOPING  across  the  border  into  Hol- 
land, hopeless,  eyes  turned  toward  a 
strange  country  into  which  they  brought 
their  poor  possessions,  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium despairingly  sought  escape  from  the 
grinding  heel  of  Kultur.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
while  U  S.  Minister  to  Holland,  watched 
this  sad  migration,  and  has  written  two 
more  stories  of  the  remarkable  group  that 
he  has  contributed  to  Scribner's.  "The 
City  of  Refuge"  and  "A  Sanctuary  of 
Trees"  will  appear  in  early  issues. 


AN  American  travelling  man  and  an  American 
missionary  in  Morocco  are  the  chief  characters 
in  the  best  short  story  that  Edith  Wharton  has  written 
in  a  long  time.  "Seed  of  the  Faith"  is  both  amusing 
and  pathetic.  The  country  which  forms  the  setting  of 
the  story  was  visited  by  the  author  some  months  ago. 

*  *  * 

IN  what  form  will  religion  survive  the  war,  and  what 
are  the  religious  tendencies  of  France  after  more 
than  four  years  of  spiritual  tribulation  ?  Alfred  Rebcl- 
liau,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  will  con- 
tribute a  notable  paper  on  this  subject. 
«  *    *  * 

MEREDITH  NICHOLSON,  in  one  of  the  best 
stories  he  has  ever  written,  gives  a  delightful 
description  of  the  kidnapping  of  the  visiting  delega- 
tion of  one  of  our  Allies  in  a  certain  Western  city. 

*  *  * 

THERE  is  still  a  real  West  with  real  cowboys,  In- 
dians, greasers,  and  an  occasional  bad  man  with 
a  gun.  Lawrence  Perry  has  rediscovered  it  all  and 
has  set  it  down  in  "From  a  Back  Platform." 

*  *  * 

IT  was  many  years  ago  that  Mary  Anderson  retired 
from  the  stage  and  settled  down  quietly  as  Madame 
Navarro  to  live  at  Broadway,  England.  But  when 
she  heard  of  the  thousands  of  American  boys  in  Eng- 


lish camps,  each  a  long  way  from  his  home,  she  felt 
the  call  to  do  something  for  them,  and  returned  to 
her  art  long  enough  to  make  a  tour  of  Great  Britain 
to  entertain  them.  E.  H.  Sothern,  who  played  in 
"Macbeth"  with  her  on  the  trip,  will  tell  the  story  of 
this  picturesque  journey  for  the  readers  of  Scribner's. 


ODDLY  assorted  groups  of  "professionals"  come 
and  go  in  the  theatrical  boarding-houses  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia.  With  rare  humor  Isobcl  Field,  the  step- 
daughter of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  writtcnof  them 
most  amusingly.  Airs.  Field  is  the  sister  of  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  mother  of  Austin  Strong,  and  wife  of  Salisbury 
Field,  all  of  them  writers  of  contemporary  plays. 


UR  government  has  decided  to  permit 
men  in  the  service  to  contribute  to 
magazines.  Lieutenant  Newton  Jenkins 
watched  our  marines,  the  "First  to  Fight," 
in  France  and  will  tell  you  of  their  won- 
derful work  there.  Other  olhccrs  whose 
writings  may  be  expected  to  appear  in 
Scribner's  are:  Major  E.  Alexander  Powell, 
Captain  Kcrmit  Roosevelt,  Captain  Ilanscll 
Crenshaw,  Lie  utenant  Harold  Ilcrscy,  Cap- 
tain Gerald  Chittenden,  Ensign  Gordon 
Arthur  Smith,  Lieutenant  Thomas  JcfTrics 
Betts,  Lieutenant  Robert  W.  Neeser,  and 
Colonel  T.  Bentley  Mott.  Articles  on  the 
war,  both  political  and  military,  come  to  Scribner's 
only  from  authorship  of  the  highest  source. 

*    *  * 

IN  the  coming  year  Scribner's  will  be  more  than 
ever  before  an  intellectual  necessity — a  real  essen- 
tial to  thinking,  apprecia- 
tive America.  The  best 
tilings  that  arc  done  in 
art,  in  verse,  in  fiction, 
and  in  essay  reach  your 
reading-table  through  its 
pages. 

Make  sure  now  that  you 
do  not  miss  a  single  copy. 
Fill  in  the  slip  below,  which 
may  also  be  used  in  order- 
ing Scribner's  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  A  bill  will  be 
submitted  to  you  later. 


Scribnei' s  Magazine 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentleini  n:  Please  enter  a  twelve  months'  subscription  to  Scrib- 
ner's Magaz.  ne,  starting  with  the  current  ibsue,  in  the  name  written 
below 


Name  ... 
Address  . 


JEER'S 

GARDEN 
BOOK 

1919 


ANSWERS  ALL 
GARDENING 
QUESTIONS 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about 
growing  vegetables  and  flowers. 

How  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and  the 
kinds  to  plant,  including  all  worth-while 
novelties. 

Special  cultural  directions  by  famous 
authorities  on  growing  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-1S  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laving  out  of  your  grounils  for  the  coming 
Spring  and  Summer.  Consult  us  freely  about  your  plans  for 
landscape  improvement.  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  making 
your  home  surroundings  individual  and  attractive.  Laying  out 
<.t  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  anil  Shrubbery  Decorating 
Work  our  Specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.  Nrw  rj^^coan. 


GARDEN  FENCE 

is  one  kind  of  crop  insurance  policy  that 
amply  re  ays  the  home  gardener  in  the  pro- 
tection it  gives.  I'igurc  out  now,  just  whore 
you  want  to  place  it  and  how  much  you  need, 
then  order  promptly. 

Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fence  has  wonderful 
rigidity  and  strength  because  of  the  Excelsior 
patented  steel  clamps  which  hold  vortical 
and  horizontal  wires  together.  AFTER  being 
made  it  is  dip-galvanized,  which  not  only 
makes  it  rust  proof  and  long  lasting,  but 
(irmly  binds  the  whole  together. 

Your  hardware  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  EXCELSIOR  Rust  1'rooj  fence,  trel- 
lises, bed  guards,  tree  guards,  etc. 

Write  for  explanatory  catalogue  A. 
WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WHEN  PIGEONS  MOULT 

HE  majority  of  pigeon  raisers  pay 
too  little  attention  to  the  moulting 
of  their  birds,  leaving  the  whole 
matter  to  nature  for  proper  ad- 
justment.   But  this  is  unfair  to  the 
birds,  for  when  we  confine  pigeons 
to  an  aviary  nature  is  violated,  and  we  should 
expect  to  supply  as  nearly  as  possible  what  nature 
would  supply  if  they  had  their  liberty. 

Most  pigeons  commence  to  shed  their  feathers 
the  latter  part  of  July  or  early  August,  although 
some  commence  in  April  and  string  it  along  all 
summer.  Under  proper  conditions  the  moult 
should  be  over  in  October,  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  discomfort  in 
dropping  the  feathers,  provided  they  drop  out 
readily,  as  they  do  in  most  cases.  The  strain 
on  the  bird  comes  while  the  new  feathers  are 
growing,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  pigeons 
need  their  greatest  care.  Their  future  usefulness 
and  well  being  is  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  moult. 

Egg  laying  and  the  raising  of  squabs  should 
be  discouraged  during  August  and  September. 
Such  squabs  are  poor  anyway,  and  it  is  not  worth 
taxing  the  pigeon's  vitality  to  obtain  them. 
Commencing  in  August  and  continuing  until  a 
full  growth  of  new  feathers  has  been  made,  feed 
liberally  of  hemp  seed  and  millet,  feeding  al- 
ternately, one  day  hemp,  next  day  millet,  with 
a  variation  of  sunflower  seed  if  the  birds  will 
eat  it. 

In  order  that  the  moulting  birds  may  get  the 
full  value  of  these  oily  seeds,  the  best  time  to 
give  them  is  after  such  squabs  as  may  be  in  the 
nests  have  been  filled  up  for  the  day — about 
4:30  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  to 
be  preferred  to  adding  the  oily  grains  to  the  regu- 
lar feed.  A  half  pint  to  forty  birds  is  sufficient, 
and  it  should  be  well  scattered  over  the  feeding 
tray  so  that  every  bird  may  have  a  share. 

Plenty  of  rich,  nourishing  food  such  as  peas, 
vetches,  and  buckwheat  should  be  included  in  the 
regular  feed.  Also  a  fresh  daily  supply  of  green 
stuff,  such  as  lettuce,  chickweed  or  spearmint. 

If  shade  of  some  kind  is  not  provided  during 
the  extremely  hot  weather,  the  ends  of  the  old 
feathers  dry  hard  and  stick  to  the  flesh  and  are 
difficult  to  shed.  More  hemp  and  millet  will 
need  to  be  given  to  birds  in  this  condition  until 
the  feathers  are  loosened  up,  when  the  quantity 
may  be  reduced  to  the  usual  amount. 

Another  important  assistance  is  the  daily 
bath.  Usually  pigeons  do  not  care  to  bathe 
oftener  than  every  other  day,  but  at  this  period 
they  will  take  advantage  of  a  daily  bath  if  it  is 
provided.  The  bath  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
ridding  the  birds  of  any  body  lice  or  feather  lice 
that  may  have  accumulated  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  contain  a 
few  drops  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  or  a 
few  crystals  of  potassium  permanganate. 

During  the  entire  moulting  period  a  laxative 
tonic  in  the  drinking  water  is  advisable.  This 
tonic  may  be  squab  tonic,  or  compound  extract  of 
gentian,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Once  a  week  is  often  enough  to  give  the  tonic. 
Always  put  the  tonic  in  the  drinking  water  in  the 
morning.  At  noon  and  in  the  afternoon,  do  not 
empty  out  the  water,  but  fill  up  the  pans,  with 
more  fresh  water.  Days  when  the  tonic  is  given 
no  bath  water  should  be  allowed,  for  many  of  the 
birds  will  drink  from  the  bath  water  to  avoid  the 
tonic. 

All  young  birds  undergo  a  complete  baby  moult 
shortly  after  they  leave  the  nest  and  begin  to 
shift  for  themselves.  When  they  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  getting  started  in  this  moult,  their 
tail  feathers  may  be  pulled  out  and  also  the  first 
two  wing  flights.  This  seems  to  give  them  the 
start  they  need  and  they  have  no  further  diffi- 
culty. Some  fanciers  make  it  a  rule  to  pull  out 
the  tails  of  all  youngsters  when  they  start  them 
in  the  nursery.  The  wing  flights  are  pulled  out 
one  at  a  time,  but  the  tail  feathers  should  be 
pulled  out  all  at  once.  There  is  a  little  knack 
about  this.  The  expert  grasps  all  the  tail  feathers 
closely  in  one  hand,  near  the  tip.  With  a  quick 
movement  he  throws  the  bird  from  him  and  then 
swiftly  pulls  back  on  the  tail  feathers.  The  bird 
flying  away  furnishes  the  necessary  resistance 
and  only  the  bunch  of  feathers  is  left  in  the  hand. 
In  the  case  of  fancy  birds  tail  pulling  is  not 
always  advisable  as  it  often  results  in  a  wry 
tail,  entirely  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  bird. 

P.  B.  RUGGLES. 
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PATRIOTIC  GOOSE  GROWING 

OULTRY  is  being  relied  upon  to 
supply  a  substitute  for  red  meat, 
of  which  there  is  an  unprecedented 
shortage.  There  must  be  a  greatly 
increased  output,  and  yet  there 
are  fewer  fowls  in  this  country 
than  there  were  a  year  ago.  Under  the  cirm in- 
stances, there  is  every  reason  to  urge  a  revival 
of  goose  growing.  Wherever  geese  can  be  given 
considerable  range,  they  are  the  cheapest  of  all 
poultry  to  raise.  Indeed  they  will  get  along  with 
almost  no  grain  throughout  the  summer,  if  they 
have  a  piece  of  marsh  land  or  rough  pasture  to 
roam  over,  for  they  are  natural  grazing  birds. 
A  few  weeks  of  corn  feeding  in  the  fall  will  then 
fatten  them  for  the  table. 

In  ordinary  times  many  thousands  of  geese 
are  brought  to  this  country  from  Prince  Edwards 
Island.  These  importations  have  been  greatly 
reduced  since  the  war,  and  fewer  geese  have  been 
grown  in  other  sections.  Consequently  there  is 
special  need  for  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
geese  hatched  and  raised  the  coming  season. 
Probably  no  kind  of  meat  can  be  obtained  at  so 
little  cost. 

There  is  no  reason  why  almost  every  owner  of 
a  country  place  should  not  raise  at  least  a  few 
goslings.  He  can  do  this  if  he  keeps  only  one  or 
two  pair  of  breeding  geese.  One  particular 
advantage  in  the  keeping  of  geese  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  breeders  can  be  retained  for  several 
years,  it  not  being  necessary  to  replace  them 
every  other  year,  as  with  common  poultry. 

Mature  geese  are  extremely  hardy,  and  re- 
quire no  shelter  other  than  a  rough  shed  with  a 
little  straw  thrown  on  the  floor.  During  the 
winter  they  will  thrive  on  a  mash  which  consists 
of  bran  and  meal  in  equal  parts.  If  bran  is  hard 
to  secure,  ground  oats  may  be  substituted.  In 
addition,  some  vegetables  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
or  mangels  will  be  needed,  and  a  little  whole 
corn  may  be  fed  at  night. 

It  is  imperative,  of  course,  that  there  shall  be 
plenty  of  water  for  drinking  purposes.  A  gal- 
vanized iron  pail  or  tub,  set  between  four  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  makes  a  good  water 
receptacle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  water 
for  the  geese  to  swim  in,  although  some  goose 
growers  seem  to  think  that  more  fertile  eggs  are 
obtained  when  their  breeders  have  access  to  a 
pond  or  stream. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  six  to  eight  geese 
can  be  kept  on  the  same  amount  of  pasturage 
that  would  be  required  for  one  cow.  Of  course 
if  they  are  kept  on  too  small  an  area,  they  will 
quickly  kill  out  the  grass.  It  is  not  wise  to  try 
keeping  geese  unless  one  has  a  wide  range  for 
them. 

When  it  comes  to  fattening  them  in  the  fall, 
they  must  be  confined  to  yards,  but  this  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  a  fence  three  feet  high  will 
hold  them.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  the  common  practice  to  sell  the  goslings 
when  they  are  only  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old, 
and  of  course  they  must  be  fed  considerable  grain 
to  fatten  them.  These  young  birds  are  called 
green  geese.  Killing  the  goslings  at  this  age 
is  not  to  be  recommended  under  present  condi- 
tions. It  is  better  to  let  them  mature  until  fall, 
as  a  much  larger  amount  of  meat  will  then  be 
produced,  at  very  little  extra  cost. 

The  geese  most  commonly  kept  are  the  Tou- 
louse and  Embden  breeds.  Of  course  many  crosses 
are  to  be  found  on  farms,  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  a  pure  breeding  strain.  Toulouse  geese 
are  the  most  common  of  all,  and  are  easily  grow  n 
to  weigh  twenty  pounds  when  well  matured. 
Most  of  the  young  geese  go  to  market,  however, 
before  they  weigh  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen 
pounds.  Many,  indeed,  are  marketed  when 
smaller. 

The  Embden  goose  is  pure  white,  while  the 
Toulouse  is  gray.  The  feathers  from  the  former 
are  worth  more  than  those  from  the  latter,  but 
of  course  this  is  not  an  item  of  importance  when 
one  is  keeping  only  a  few  geese.  1  he  practice 
of  picking  live  geese  is  still  followed  in  some 
places,  particularly  in  Canada,  but  it  is  not  so 
common  as  it  used  to  be.  Goose  feathers  are 
worth  about  70  cents  a  pound,  and  should  be 
saved.  It  is  for  the  meat,  though,  tint  geese 
are  more  generally  raised.  There  are  hundteds 
of  acres  of  meadow  and  marsh  land  throughout 
the  country  where  geese  will  thrive,  and  find  their 
living  most  of  the  year. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 


Before  You  Buy 
Floor  Varnish 
or  any  other 
kind  of  Varnish 
Consider  these 
Facts 


THERE  are  a  lot  of  var- 
nishes made,  but  there  are 
surprisingly     few  made 
varnishes. 

By  "made  varnishes,"  we  mean 
those  splendid  dependable  few, 
that  have  been  worked  out 
from  start  to  finish,  by  varnish 
experts.  Worked  out  and  then 
given  time's  test  to  prove  their 
goodness. 

What  proves  to  be  goodness, 
however,  for  one  purpose,  spells 
failure  for  another. 


Therein  lies  the  reason  for  much 
varnish  dissatisfaction.  The 
varnish  is  all  right — but  the  use 
all  wrong. 

So  it  simmers  down  tomakinj?;  sure 
you  have  the  right  "made  Var- 
nu/z"foryour  particular  purpose. 

Your  safeguard  is  our  Service 
Department,  whose  advice  you 
are  cordially  urged  to  seek. 

It  costs  you  nothing.  May  save 
you  much. 

Send  for  booklet,  "  Varnish 
Vagaries,  Some  Preventatives." 


^Lowq  Brothers 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  East  Third  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago 

Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


TIlC  1S  tne  boundary 

Shadow  Line  ^  mLrity-a 

dim,  intangible,  but  portentous  barrier. 
He  crossed  it,  the  young  Captain  in  Con- 
rad's latest  tale,  when  against  super- 
human odds  he  brought  his  ship  to  port. 
The  book  is  at  your  dealer's. 

Published  by 

Douhkday,  Page  &  Company 

C  uJen  City,  New  York 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  10c. 
and  ask  for  Pergola  Catalogue 
"E-30." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


American 


Oak 


remains  the  first  choice  of 
those  who  combine  a  knowl- 
edge of  truly  permanent  values  with 
a  sense  of  the  highest  artistic 
adaptability. 
Manufacturers'  Association 


Write  for  Booklets.  Teli  us  your  problems. 
Address  Room  1407.  i,i  Main  St.,  Memphis.  Terra, 
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WHEN  December  comes  round  one  has 
usually  had  just  enough  of  town  to 
welcome  the  week  ends  of  visiting  in 
the  country,  with  their  attendant  joys  of  skat- 
ing, toboganning,  and  similar  outdoor  pleas- 
ures. The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
holidays  are  not  always  what  they  were  last 
year — real  winter  with  plenty,  almost  too 
much,  snow — but  January  is  sure  to  usher 
in  the  open  season  when  one  puts  on  one's 
most  becoming  sweaters  and  scarfs,  and  pulls 
a  soft  knitted  cap  far  down  over  one's  ears. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  memory  of  last  year  that 
has  spurred  the 
designers  of  such 
things  to  early  ef- 
forts. Whatever 
the  cause,  we  can 
at  least bethankful 
that  already  we  are 
shown  any  number 
of  excellent  things 
for  winter  country 
use. 


A  SUIT  FOR  WINTER 
SPORTS 

The  suit  in  the  pho- 
tograph (3)  is  a  very 
good  example  of  a 
thoroughly  practical 
winter  country  suit. 
Its  coat  of  a  plain- 
colored  heavy  wool 
velour  has  a  boyish 
reefer  look   that  in- 


tHE  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by 
Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  in- 
formation of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes. 
It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may 
be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes 
in  the  accompanying  articles  are  chosen. 

Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Taylor  per- 
sonally on  country  clothes  problems. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


Exceptionally  beautiful  dark  untn  cross-grained  morocco  case 
with  fittings  Of  plain  ROld,  and  cream  colored  moire  lining,  I!) 
inches  long;  $925.    May  also  be  had  with  silver  linings  lor  $205 


stantly  calls  to  mind  the  chinchilla 
coats  beloved  of  small  boys — and 
what  could  be  really  more  suitable 
for  long  walks,  for  coasting,  or  skat- 
ing? The  widely  box  plaited  plaid 
skirt  which  accompanies  it  comes  in 
tones  to  complement  the  coat  and 
with  enough  warmth  in  color  to 
give  an  ideal  effect  f<>r  winter. 

I  he  cap  and  scarf  worn 
with  it  are  of  the  softest, 
warmest,  natural  angora. 
I  he  c  ap  may  be  pulled  be- 
comingly far  down  over 
the  ears  and  the  scarf  is 
long  enough  to  wind  a 
couple  of  times  around 
the  neck.  It  comes  in  the 
light  tan  shade  in  which 
it  has  been  photographed, 
and  in  other  colors  also. 


THE  NEW  SKATING  JUMPER  OF  VELVETEEN 

For  general  country  wear  under  the  coat 
or  for  indoor  skating  the  newest  thing  that 
has  been  shown  is  the  velveteen  jumper  illus- 
trated d).    It  comes  in  lovely  dark  tones  with 
a  deep  V  neck,  long  armholes,  and  ties  about 
the  waist  with  a  narrow  velveteen  sash  belt. 
The  ends  of  this  belt  and  the  sleeve  and  neck 
openings  of  the  jumper  are  buttonhole  stitched 
in  a  contrasting  shade  of  wool,  such  as  light 
tan  or  dark  brown,  as  in  the  one  illustrated. 
A  jumper  of  this  sort  is  a  most  practical  ad- 
dition to  the  winter  wardrobe,  for  not  only 
is  it  most  attractive  worn  as  illustrated,  with 
various  separate  skirts  and  shirts  or  blouses,  but 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  rejuvenating  a 
last  season's  simple  one-piece  frock,  such  as  one 


A  smart  gold  wrist  watch,  excellent  for  country  use  has  ra- 
dium hands  and  numerals  and  a  pigskin  strap  1  inch  wide;  $150 


might  use  either  in  the  country  or  for  rink 
skating.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  take 
the  place  of  the  sweater,  for  of  course  it  hasn't 
the  same  warmth,  but  rather  to  bridge  the  gap; 
and  it  might  serve  very  well  in  town,  too,  for 
greater  warmth  under  a  fur  coat. 

The  very  good  looking  sailor-shaped  hat  worn 
with  it  is  one  of  the  many  cloth  hats  that  are 
so  much  a  winter  feature  and  which  have  already 
been  recommended  for  country  use  in  these 
columns. 


Dark  toned  velveteen  forms  the  smart  jumper  edged  with 
a  contrasting  shade  of  wool,  while  tan  duvetyn  composes  the 
simple  sailor  shaped  hat  worn  with  it.    Jumper,  $30;  hat,  $15 


One  of  the  new  winter  sweaters  is  knit  ted  of  silk  and  wool  and 
trimmed  with  white  angota;  soft,  snowy  angora  forms  the  hat 
and  scarf,  and  the  knitted  gloves  are  of  white  silk.  Sweater, 
$45;  hat,  $15;  scarf,  $24;  gloves,  $8.50 


A  heavy  wool  velour  coat  in  dark  tones  accompanies  a  plaid 
box-plaited  skirt,  and  an  angora  scarf  and  cap  assures  comfort- 
ing warmth.    Coat,  $85;  skirt,  $35;  set,  $15 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Suggestions  for  Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

Dressing  Gowns,  House  Jackets 
Handkerchiefs,  Scarfs  and  Gloves 
Shetland  Wool  Garments 
Umbrellas  and  Walking  Sticks 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Travelling  Kits 

Small  Leather  Novelties 
from  the  West  End  London  Shops 

Useful  Articles  of  Personal  Equipment 
suitable  for  Gifts 
to  Officers  of  the  Army  &  Navy 

Send  for  General  Catalogue  and  Officers'  Price  List 

BOSTON  SALES -OFFICES  NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 
Tremontcor.  Boylston  Street      220    Bellevue  Avenue 


A  New  Series  of  Fashions 

HATS  •  GOWNS  •  FURS 
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Of  light  weight  construction  is  the  very  practical,  roomy 
bag  of  black  goat  skin  fitted  with  sterling  silver.  Plain,  $180; 
engine  turned,  S200;  engraved,  S220 


A    WINTER    SWEATER    OF    SILK    AND  WOOL 

One  of  the  most  becoming  of  the  new  winter 
sweaters  which  are  just  making  their  appearance 
is  illustrated  (2).  Of  silk  and  wool,  knitted  in  an 
unusually  lovely  pattern,  it  is  made  in  the  very 
newest  fashion  to  give  a  straight,  long  effect 
quite  in  sympathy  with  the  mode,  the  belt  being 
worn  loosely  and  to  give  a  long  waisted  look.  Of 
course  the  position  of  the  belt,  whether  it  be  on  a 
coat  or  a  sweater,  is  always  arbitrary  and  should 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  becomingness. 

The  sweater  has  deep  pockets  at  either  side 
held  in  place  by  crochet  covered  buttons  to  match 
those  on  the  belt,  and  of  a  smaller  size  than  the 
double  row  which  fastens  it  at  either  side  of  the 
front.  A  double  row  of  white  angora  is  knitted 
in  to  finish  the  turn  back  front  sections  and  the 
edges  of  the  cuffs.  The  sweater  comes  in  any 
number  of  the  season's  best  colors,  with  just 
enough  contrast  given  by  the  white  angora 
trimming. 

\\  ith  it  is  worn  the  softest  white  angora  scarf, 
ending  in  snowballs  of  the  angora,  and  a  charming 
white  angora  hat  with  an  open-work  brim  and 
gayly  colored  crocheted  flowers  about  the  soft 
crown. 


Though  primarily  intended  for 
cards,  this  striped  moire  case  with 
tiny  clipped  edges  of  gold  and 
white  enamel  makes  an  ideal  cigar- 
ette case  for  week  ends  in  the 
country.  $18 


KNITTED  SILK 
GLOVES  FOR 
WARMTH 

Very  new  and  as 
smart  as  can  be  are 
the  white  silk  knitted 
gloves  worn  with  this 
costume  in  the  pho- 
tograph. Being 
warm  and  far  less 
bulky  than  woolen 
gloves,  they  are  ideal 
for  the  coldest 
weather.  Many 
women  who  do  not 
care  to  be  bothered  by  a  muff,  even  in  town,  pull 
on  heavy  gloves  of  this  character  over  kid  or 
mocha  gloves;  but  even  'this  is  hardly  necessary, 
for  as  most  women  know,  there  is  a  delightful 
warmth  to  heavy  knitted  silk. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ROOMY  BAGS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 
TRIPS 

The  week  end,  or  longer,  in  the  country  calls 
for  baggage  and  accessories  in  keeping  with  one's 
wardrobe,  and  as  Christmas  approaches  it  is  not 
a  half  bad  idea  to  look  over  the  newer  models 
or  the  best  interpretations  of  the  regulation  bags 
that  are  being  shown. 

For  a  fitted  case  nothing  could  be  more  attrac- 
tivethanthe  dark  green 
cross-grained  morocco 
model  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  It 
comes  in  pigskin  as 
well. 

For  the  same  purpose 
is  the  slightly  more 
practical  bag  shown  in 
the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  this  page.  Of 
a  fine  quality  black 
goat-skin,  the  bag  is 
of  the  best  light  weight 
construction  and  is 
lined  with  a  delicate 
shade  of  ecrasseleathcr. 


Folding  kit  bag  made  of  the  fines 
hide  and  lined  with  checked 


Also  of  the  finest  grade  of  russet  leather  is  this  kit  bag  with 
stiffened  ends,  neatly  grained  and  lined  with  leather;  24  inches 
long;  $80 

In  the  case  of  the  bag  illustrated  it  was  a  soft 
blue.  The  fittings,  of  a  very  smart  design,  are 
of  the  better  grade  sterling  silver  and  consist  of 
fourteen  pieces  of  generous  size.  The  bag  is  24 
inches  long  and  extra  deep  and  roomy. 

Either  of  these  bags  is  ideal  for  an  over  night 
stay  or,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  sized  hat  box, 
may  carry  one  through  a  country  week  end.  The 
model  at  the  top  (right)  of  this  page  with  its 
stiffened  ends  will  of  course  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  clothes;  it  is  made  of  the  finest  grade 
of  russet  leather  obtainable  and  lined  with 
leather.  The  other  at  the  left  is  the  popular 
folding  kit  bag  beloved 
of  most  men,  and  being 
adopted  more  and  more 
by  women  for  just  s'ich 
uses  as  this.  It  is  made 
of  the  finest  grade  of 
russet  grained  cow-hide, 
really  selected  stock,  and 
is  lined  with  checked 
linen.  It  is  24  inches 
long. 

Another  accessory  that 
is  admirable  for  country 
\     use  is  a  watch  with  a 
1     case   of   striped  moire 
.    ,         with  an  inner  compart- 

t  grade  of  russet  grained  cow-  c  1 

linen;  24  inches  long;  $65      ment  tor  cards. 


I  %^olf~Bros  I 

£  Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  & 


i 


373  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ATTRACTIVE  AFTERNOON 
TEA  CLOTH  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THIS  STORE 

A  USEFUL  XMAS  GIFT 


A  copy 
of  our 
circular 
"SiiKccstions 
for  Xmas" 
will  be  sent 
on  request. 


,  $6.73 


No.581 

itched  Damask  Tea  Cloths,  45x45  ins..  $5.00  each, 
each.     Napkins  to  match,  15x15  ins.,  $8.00  doz. 


Also  at  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  jS* 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


easures    of  Life 


CLEAN,  sound,  white  teeth  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  living.  Dr.  Sheffield's 
Creme  Dentifrice,  made  by  the  oldest  tooth 
paste  manufacturers  in  America,  has  bright- 
ened the  smiles  of  thousands.  As  efficient 
as  it  is  pure  —  formulated  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  accepted  theories  of  the  den- 
tal profession. 

Leaves  the  mouth  clean  and  wholesome  with 
a  pleasant  aftertaste.  We  do  not  believe 
a  better  dentifrice  possible  at  any  price. 


ESTABLISHED 
1850 


DRSHEFFIELDS 

£REME  DENTJEfilCE 


Send  ioc  in  stamps  for 
a  medium— i/e  tube,  or 
15c  for  full  size.  Note 
how  pleasantly  and  thor- 
oughly this  exquisite 
dentifrice  does  its  work. 
Sheffield  Dent i  fr  ice 
Company,  421  Canal 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Truly  American  IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 


War  time  economy  demands  that  every  personal 
accessory  be  easily  cared  for,  simple  and  enduring.  The 
stable,  yet  unusually  beautiful  stj4|  of  IVORY  PY-RA- 
LIX  toiletware  places  it  first  in  the  favor  of  American 
Gentlewomen. 

IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 

(A  du  Pont  product) 

is  of  America  for  America  from  manicure  scissors  to 
mirror.  It  is  an  ever  welcome  gift — obtainable  in  com- 
plete sets,  or  piece  by  piece. 

On  display  in  the  better  shops.  Look  for  the  name 
stamp  on  every  piece  of  genuine  IVORY  PY-RA-LIX. 
It  is  your  guarantee.    A  brochure  upon  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  WORKS,  725  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Office,  Toronto 
Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW  YORK 


Kipling  looks  ahead 

into  the  years  after  the  war  and  tells 
us  (as  only  Kipling  can)  what  he 
sees  there.  And  he  looks  about  him, 
over  his  country  at  war,  and  gives 
us  a  realization  of  its  spirit.  Stories 
of  adventure  and  stories  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy  with  all  the  old-time 
art  about  them  fill 

A  DIVERSITY 
OF  CREATURES 

BY    RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Cloth,  net,  $1.35.  Leather,  $1.75 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 


Furs  for  the  Holidays 


THIS  year,  when  the  conservation  of 
woolens  is  especially  imperative,  and  in 
view  of  the  marked  preference  for  gifts  of 
practical  utility,  furs  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated than  ever. 

We  invite  .your  inspection  of  an  unusually 
fine  assortment  of 

COATS-CAPES 
SCARFS-MUFFS 

in  all  desirable  furs 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  our  furs  for  men. 
Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Coats,  Hats  and  Gloves 


The  wide  variety  offered  will 
meet  the  purse  limitations  of  all. 


Photographs  and  price  list  sent  on  request. 
Please  specify  whether  particularly  interested 
in  coats  or  sets  that  toe  may  better  serve  you. 


C.C.Shayke&Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 
126  West  42  J  Street,  'tM.ew  Yor^  City 
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The  Importance 
of  Furniture  in  the 
Yuletide  Setting 

By  JESSIE  MARTIN  BREESE 


Inquiries  regarding  home  decoration — color  schemes,  furnishings, 
art  objects  and  interior  arrangement — should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Breese.  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  Country  Life's 
Advertising  Department,    120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York 


Dainty  lines 
music  cat 


delicate  ornamentation  characterize  this 
which  is  fitted  for  player-piano  rolls 


The  cabinets  of  by-gone  centuries  are  coming  into  their  own 
again  as  phonograph  cases 


CHRISTMAS  time  is  home  time,  more  than  any 
year.  The  children  away  at  school  look  forwa 
many  weeks  previous  to  it,  and  betake  them- 
selves joyously  homeward  when  the  time  arrives.  Such 
members  of  the  family  as  have  been  called  away  from 
home  temporarily,  make  tremendous  efforts  to  so  ar- 
range their  trips  that  they  shall  be  accomplished  by 
the  holiday-time,  or  that  a  few  days'  interruption  may 
be  had — calling  a  halt  in  one  way  or  another  so  that 
they  may  return  home  for  Christmas.  And  the  grown 
folk  who  have  left  father  and  mother  to  establish  homes 
of  their  own — even  they  are  called  back  to  the  old  home 
on  that  most  joyous  day  in  all  the  year. 

Preparations  for  the  gaiety  are  in  progress  in  the 
home  for  many  weeks  before  these  happy  reunions 
take  place.  Old  England  whose  Christmas  festivities 
Washington  Irving  so  lovingly  chronicled  is  not  to  be 
outdone  in  pleasant  Yuletide  customs.  She  is  to  be 
emulated,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she  is  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  in  most  homes  of  to-day.  Great 
feasts  and  jolly  games  are  planned  for,  and  many 
happy  weeks  are  spent  before  the  actual  gala-time  ar- 
rives. Some  consideration,  too,  is  given  to  the  refur- 
nishing of  the  house  itself,  that  it  may  give  a  proper 
setting  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  spend  the 
holiday  there. 

So  much  for  the  Christmas  of  the  past.  For  the 
present  Christmas  there  is  little  of  the  customary  merry- 
making to  be  seen.  The  depth  of  gladness  that  is  in 
our  hearts  at  the  tidings  of  peace  which  have  so  re- 
cently reached  us  is  tempered  by  the  sorrow  that  is 
still  a  part  of  so  many  homes  in  the  country  to-day. 
So  there  is  not  the  usual  heart-free  separation  which 
went  on  aforetime,  but  a  deeper  more  soulful  rejoicing 
at  the  triumphant  culmination  of  the  world  war. 

That  one  activity  which  seemed  in  former  years  to  be 
the  least  important  has  now  come  to  the  fore  as  the 
most  necessary  element  in  our  Christmas  preparations. 
For  while  we  may  not  want  to  feast  and  play  as  we 
used  to  do,  we  still  rejoice  in  the  brighter  atmosphere  of 
a  home  that  has  in  one  way  or  another  been  redecorated, 
even  though  this  redecoration  be  only  in  the  addition 
of  a  new  chair. 

Most  of  us,  war-workers  as  we  are  in  addition  to  our 
regular  duties,  can  find  little  or  no  time  for  the  choos- 
ing and  purchasing  of  such  articles  for  the  added  com- 
fort of  the  Yule-tide  home.  That  "he  who  runs  may 
read"  about  the  things  he  has  not  time  to  go  to  see 
for  himself,  we  are  showing  on  these  pages  this  month 
several  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  part  we  would  have  them  play. 

1  he  ever-useful  cabinet  is  an  article  that  needs 


other  time  in  the 
rd  to  the  time  for 


The  charm  and  dignity  of  the  late  Elizabethan 
era  are  evident  in  this  table 


A  phonograph  case  of  this  kind  is  a  cosmopolile 
among  furniture 


little  recommendation  as  a  purchase  of  wisdom  for  either  one's  own  home  or, 
as  a  gift,  for  the  home  of  one's  friend.  There  are  so  many  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  put,  and  most  houses  are  so  sadly  lacking  in 
the  "stowing  away"  cupboards  in  which  the  houses  of 
our  grandmothers  abounded.  The  widest  use  to  which 
these  separate  cabinets  are  put  is  in  the  music  room. 

Among  those  pieces  of  furniture  selected  for  Christ- 
mas buying  there  is  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  a 
music  cabinet.  For  that  reason  there  is  included  in 
this  collection  the  particularly  lovely  one  shown  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  this  page.  Its  design  is  based  upon 
a  cabinet  in  a  petit  salon  of  the  \  rianon.  The  figured 
walnut  of  which  it  is  made  is  striped  with  gold  and 
black  and  decorated  with  floral  panels  in  the  doors. 
Modern  uses  demand  a  place  in  the  music  cabinet  for 
more  than  merely  the  sheet  music  of  old,  so  this  one 
was  fitted  with  sliding  trays  suitable  for  piano-player 
rolls. 

An  article  which  serves  a  double  purpose  in  bringing 
happiness  into  the  home  by  adding  an  attractive  note 
in  the  decorative  scheme  and  bringing  into  the  home 
the  music  of  the  world,  is  the  phonograph  as  it  is  made 
to-day.  When  phonographs  first  were  made  they  could 
not  have  been  said  to  serve  more  than  the  latter  pur- 
pose, but  now  great  thought  is  being  taken  to  give  them 
beautiful  cases.  Their  designers  not  only  originate 
new  models,  but  they  adapt  the  cabinets  of  an  older 
century,  so  that  people  who  have  rooms  furnished  in 
"  periods"  may  not  have  to  add  a  discordant  note  when 
they  put  a  phonograph  in  the  room. 

Such  a  one  is  the  charming  French  Gothic  model 
shown  opposite  the  music  cabinet.  The  quatrefoil  of 
Gothic  decoration  is  used  at  its  best,  and  vine  and 
foliage  are  beautifully  woven  in  the  ecclesiastic  centre 
panel.  I  he  music  flows  forth  from  the  spaces  of  the 
silk-backed  fret-work  behind  this  panel,  which  is  dis- 
appearing. 1  he  side  panels,  which  open  upon  the 
record  cabinet,  are  more  simply  designed,  having  only 
the  quatrefoil  worked  into  a  dignified  all-over  pattern. 
No  less  interesting  are  the  corner  posts  with  their  long 
twists  and  simple  base  and  head.  While  the  case  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  past,  the  phonograph  itself  has 
only  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  is  run  by  electric 
current  with  a  motor  that  stops  and  starts  automati- 
cally. 

Another  phonograph  whose  beauty  is  an  adaptation 
of  that  of  a  by-gone  age  is  the  one  shown  on  the  next 
page.  While  the  furniture  of  that  time  is  not  generally 
considered  in  good  taste  to-day — for  the  decoration 
of  Louis  XV  furniture,  like  everything  else  during 
that  monarch's  reign,  ran  much  to  excess — it  had  much 
to  commend  it,  and  it  is  these  features  which  have 
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A  Reproduction  of  the  famous  Bagdad  Carpet 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Woven  on  Our  Looms  in  the  Far  East 
In  Any  Desired  Design  and  Coloring 

THE  reproduction  of  the  famous  Bagdad  Carpet,  shown  above,  in 
which  each  detail  of  the  interesting  design  and  all  the  beautiful  color 
of  the  original  Rug  are  brought  out  with  amazing  fidelity,  illustrates  the 
unlimited  possibilities  in  fine  weaving  of  which  our  private  looms  in  the  Far 
East  are  capable. 

Thus,  any  requirements  as  to  weave,  size,  design,  and  coloring  can  be  met  by 
having  us  prepare  sketches  to  harmonize  with  the  decorative  scheme  in  view, 
and  weave  the  Rugs  in  exact  accordance  with  the  sketches  finally  approved. 

As  it  requires  approximately  one  year  to  produce  such  Rugs,  it  is  advisable 
to  place  orders  as  early  as  possible.  We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  full 
particulars  and  estimates  upon  request. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Covering  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Washington,  D.  C.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS, 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  VERY  HANDSOME  SILVfR  GILT  CUP  AND  COVCR  OF  ESPECIAL  INTEREST 
AS  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PIECE  OF  PLATE  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  AS  A 
PRIZE  FOR  A  COCK  FIGHT  TKE  CUP  IS  SURMOUNTED  BY  A  VERY  FINE 
MODEL  OF  A  FIGHTING  COCK  /NO  INSIDe  TH|E  COVER  IS  ENGRAVED  WON 
AT  THE  ROYAL  COCK  PIT.  WESTMINSTER.  IN  A  WELCH  MAIN  FOUGHT  APRIL 
4TH.  1783.  GEORGE  ONSLOW  ESOR  .  STEWARD  '  THE  CUP  WAS  MADE  IN 
LONDON  IN  1  782  BY  CHARLES  WRIGHT  THE  OLD  LEATHER  CASE  IN  WHICH 
IT  WAS  ORIGINALLY  PLACED  IS  STILL  WITH  THE  CUP 


cw 


THE  ABOVE   HALL   MARKS  APPEAR  ON 
THE  CUP  AND  COVER 


SILVER 
CUPS  made 

by  Crichton  Bros,  are 
held  in  high  esteem  in 

England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent and  daily  increasing  in 
favor  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  selection  of  Silver  Cups 
will  be  sent  on  approval  to  any  Club  in 
this  country.  Silver  Presentation  Ser- 
vices and  Bowls  are  also  to  be  had  at  all  times 
in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries. 


All  (foods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 


The  really  lovely  elements  of  a  highly  ornate 
period  were  chosen  to  make  this  case 


been  used  in  this  cabinet.  The  varied  curves  of  front  and  side,  and  the 
delicately  curved  and  ornamented  legs  bring  forth  the  best  that  was  of 
that  time.  The  exquisitely  dainty  carving  and  painting  on  this  case  prove  a 
tempering  of  the  profuse  decoration  of  that  period  with  the  taste  of  to-day. 

We  have  spoken 
often  in  these 
pages  of  the  fasci- 
nations that  lac- 
quer has  held  for 
the  designers  of 
furniture  of  all 
ages,  but  hitherto 
the  modern  pieces 
we  have  shown  in 
illustration  of 
that  fact  have 
been  lacquered 
because  they  were 
reprod u c  t  i  o  n  s 
from  a  period 
when  that  mode 
of  decoration  was 
extensively  used. 
In  the  phono- 
graph shown  in 
the  centre  of  page 

82,  however,  we  find  a  model  on  which  lacquer  is  used  because  the  design 
of  the  case  itself  harks  back  to  the  East,  from  whence  it  originally  came. 
In  form  the  case  is  one  which,  while  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  pagodas 
of  that  quaint  and  charming  country,  can  be  used  in  a  room  of  almost 
any  style  of  furniture. 

The  unusual  hall  piece  in  the  lower  left  corner,  of  page  82  which  finds 
its  prototype  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  demands  a  setting  of  great  dignity. 
I  he  dais  upon  which  the  seat  is  built  brings  to  mind  the  floors  of  stone  and 
marble  flagging  in  the  palaces  of  that  time  which  necessitated  the  building 
of  all  seats  and  beds  so  that  the  noble  lady's  feet  might  be  kept  from  the 
cold.    Since  goltlsmithing  was  the  first  applied  art  to  be  perfected  during 

the  Renaissance,  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  the  influence  of  these  arti- 
sans in  the  refined  ornamentation 
on  heavy  pieces  of  furniture. 

Another  example  of  the  grand- 
eur our  ancestors  expressed  in 
their  furniture  is  the  refectory 
table  shown  beside  the  seat.  Rich 
carvings  and  incised  work  on  flat 
surfaces  are  characteristic  of  the 
Jacobean  times  in  which  these 
tables  were  so  popular.  Originally 
tables  such  as  these  were  used  in 
the  great  halls  for  dining  tables, 
but  while  we  still  use  them  for 
the  same  purpose  in  many  in- 
stances, we  have  discovered  that 
they  have  many  other  excellent 
uses,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
libraries  and  even  bedrooms  of 
broad  treatment. 

The  small  table  shown  is  of  the 
same  style,  coming  as  it  does  from 
designs  of  the  late  Elizabethan 
era,  so  we  find  on  it  the  same 
elaborate  carving  that  was  used 
on  the  furniture  of  greater  dimen- 
sions. 

Another  period  of  elaboration  in  furniture,  though  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  was  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  France.  Structural  curves 
abounded  and  the  ornamentation  had  a  wealth  of  classical  detail  that  was 
by  its  very  abundance  and  elaboration,  unclassical,  and  so  makes  a  style 
quite  its  own.  It  is  from  designs  of  this  time  that  the  arm  chair  pictured 
has  been  adapted.  With  its  lovely  Aubusson  tapestry  and  fine  carving, 
Le  Grande  Monarche  himself  could  not  have  desired  anything  better. 

A  modern  conception  is  the  design  of  the  chair  and  settee  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Delightful,  romping  figures  of  gay  young  humans  and  their 
animal  playmates  are  silhouetted  upon  furniture  whose  slender  lines  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  this  light  frivolity.  A  charm  not  to  be  forgotten 
is  its  color  scheme  of  dull  blue,  gold,  and  terra  cotta. 


Comfort  and  elegance  combine  in  this  chair 
lo  win  the  heart 


Nothing  could  be  more  charming  in  a  music  room  of  individual  treatment  than  such  dis- 
tinctive pieces  as  these 
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ESTABLISHED  IE40 

THE  MAYDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  573  STREET 

D\fewcZ/orh 


HTHE  HAYDEN  COMPANY 

*■  Has  in  its  Galleries  man})  fine  Tap- 
estries vfoven  in  the  17th  Century  at 
tKe  old  looms  in  Flanders. 

TKe  Hayden  collection  of  antique 
English  Furniture  and  decorative  objects 
is  extensive  and  varied  in  its  interest. 


SHOW-ROOMS  ALSO  AT  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 
3i0  N.  GOODMAN  STREET. 


A  Settee  of  tKe  Stuart  period  covered  witn  antique  Flemish  tapestry. 


MIS 
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Barba£3;  Lady 

Castlemaine  and 
Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, born  1641, 
died  1709;  mother 
of  Dukes  of  Cleve- 
land, Grafton  and 
Northumberland; 
the  favorite  of 
Charles  II  of  Eng- 
land; daughter  of 
William,  1st  Vis- 
count Grandison; 
Lady  of  the  Bed 
Chamber  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Bra- 
gam  a. 


Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
BY  Sir  Peter  Lelt  ( 1618-1680) 
Size  of  Canvas  41%"  x  40" 


THE  "Old  Masters"  sold  from 
our  collection  are  always  ex- 
changeable at  full  purchase  price. 


GhfEhnch  (Ballertes 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55tu  St.  NEW  YORK 


OVINGTONTS 


THE  packers  who 
used  to  be  hired  at 
the  last  minute  to 
help  us  with  our  Christ- 
mas rush  on  holiday  ship- 
ments this  year  are  fight- 
ing in  France  or  helping 
in  some  other  way  to  win 
the  war.  That's  as  it 
should  be.  In  fact  we  are 
following  the  wish  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  by 
agreeing  not  to  employ 
any  emergency  labor  this 
season.  That,  too,  is  as 
it  should  be.  Will  you 
cooperate  by  sending  us 
your  Christmas  orders  as 
early  as  they  should  be? 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  new 
Ovington  Catalogue? 


312-314  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  R  Y. 


575 

Now  that  subdued  lighting  is  so 
fashionable,  there  will  be  much  in- 
terest in  this  lamp  and  shade.  The 
lamp  is  30  in.  high,  finished  in  an- 
tique gold  and  polychrome  colors. 
The  shade  is  of  parchment,  20  in. 
in  dia.,  decorated  in  brown  with  a 
conventional  colored  flower  design. 
A  handsome  combination,  moder- 
ately priced  at  $27.50. 


Small  Articles  of  Large  Importance 

IN  THE  shops  to-day  are  to  be  found  as  many  and  as  fine  of  the  small, 
incidental  articles  of  furniture  as  of  the  larger  pieces  which  we  dub 
essential.    Great  care  has  been  expended  on  their  making,  and  no  less 
care  should  be  taken  in  their  choosing. 

Such  pieces  as  the  candlestick  and  compote  shown  need  no  forcing  on 
the  prospective  purchaser.    He  can  see  for  himself  how  exquisitely  the  old 

Florentine  poly- 
chrome has  been  util-* 
ized  to  make  a  hand- 
some table  set  for 
library  or  living  room. 
Of  an  extraordinarily 
fine  design,  they  are 
yet  enhanced  by  the 
soft  blues  and  reds 
and  dull  gold  that 
blend  so  well  in  them. 
Gold  candles  add  a 
final  touch  of  glory. 
The  compote  is  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  and 
the  candle  sticks,  in- 
cluding candles,  are 
each  thirty  inches. 

In  the  picture  be- 
low are  shown  other 
polychrome  articles — 
the  dignified  book- 
ends  with  their  typical  fruit,  and  metal  lined  humidor  in  soft  gray  and 
black.  The  mirror  above  them  is  a  particularly  lovely  one,  with  its  nar- 
row silver  frame  of  bound  oak  leaves 
and  fruit.  This  is  eighteen  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter. 

Modern  artists  are  no  longer  con- 
fining themselves  to  canvas,  but 
are  reaching  out  into  what  has 
always  been  known  by  the  mis- 
leading title  "the  crafts."  Such  a 
one  is  the  painter  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  putting  his  inspirations 
into  pottery,  even  as  so  many  ar- 
tists of  old  were  wont  to  do.  So  we 
find  the  beautifully  designed  plate 
and,  on  the  next  page,  the  charm- 
ingly pictorial  jar  upon  which  he 
has  poured  all  the  beauty  of  his 
inspiration,  which  would  on  can- 
vas have  lost  all  that  added  love- 
liness of  rounded  form.  In  this  the  castle  and  scenery  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  are  somewhat  lost  in  the  photograph,  but  the  dreamy 
quality  of  the  distant  mountains  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  whole  is  a 
charming  fairy  tale.  He  uses  bright  colors  and  a  glossy  surface,  which 
enhance  the  primitive  glow  of  his  work. 

Another  artist  has 
harnessed  science  in  his 
studio,  and  is  employed 
at  a  leather-like  compo- 
sition into  which  he  cuts 
and  paints  his  new  de- 
signs. More  durable 
than  leather,  it  has  an- 
other advantage  in  that 
it  is  -  waterproof.  The 
desk  set  on  this  page,  in 
which  it  it  is  used,  is 
therefore  of  more  prac- 
tical design  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  leather,  which  when  ink  spotted 
could  not  have  been  washed  as  this  can.  It  can  also  be  made  in  any  color 
whatever,  and  is 
therefore  valu- 
able to  the  per- 
son who  would 
have  articles  of 
this  kind  made  to 
match  other  fur- 
nishings. \\  hile 
cigarette  boxes, 
telephone  hqpk 
covers,  trays, 
and  such  things 
are  deservedly 
popular  in  this 
material,  the  fact 
is  to  be  appre- 
ciated that  arti- 
cles such  as  pic- 
ture frames  made 
to  fit  the  picture 
in  shape,  size,  and 
color  are  to  be  found  in  this  studio. 

Individuality  is  a  much  sought  after  quality  in  this  age  of  speciali- 
zation, so  we  are  not  content  with  the  work  of  our  own  artists  but  must 
hie  us  forth  to  other  lands  as  well.  A  land  which  has  not  been  much 
exploited  in  this  direction  is  Africa  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find 
such  interesting  things  as  the  tile  which  has  been  made  into  a  stand  with 
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YOU  are  invited  to  view  the  new 
suites  de  luxe,  for  season  guests, 
recently  completed  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Two  or  more  bedrooms  and  bath,  ex- 
hibiting every  nicety  in  equipment, 
every  comfort  in  accommodation  and 
freedom  from  domestic  service  difficulties. 

A  special  discount  may  be  arranged  on 
yearly  contracts 


Fifth  Avenue  35*  and  34t!'  Streets,  NewYork 
L.M.  Boomer  President 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

AMERICAN  AUTHOR 

THE  author  of  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  was  a  neophyte 
of  rich  promise.  He  has,  after  some  waverings,  more 
than  amply  fulfilled  that  early  promise.  He  has  learned 
his  trade  in  all  its  departments.  He  has  employed  in  practice 
as  an  artistic  precept  the  moral  one,  to  try  all  things  and  then 
to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  He  has  gathered  himself 
together,  and  set  his  house  in  order.  He  has  been  chastened 
by  life,  and  success.  He  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the 
magic  of  style.  He  knows  men  (women  and  boys),  books  and 
cities.  What  sort  of  critical  speculation  may  be  hazarded  as 
to  what  degree  of  excellence  he  may  reasonably  be  expected 
yet  to  attain?" 

From  Robert  Cortes  Holliday's  book  on  Booth  Tarkington 

That  the  creator  of  Penrod,  Bibbs  Sheridan,  Cora  Madison 
and  William  Sylvanus  Baxter,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  his 
personages,  has  reached  the  higher  levels  is  proved  by  a  quo- 
tation from  a  review  of  his  latest  book: 

"Tarkington  was  not  merely  a  designer  of  graceful  ro- 
mance, not  merely  a  consciously  clever  person,  not  merely  a 
writer  of  'kid  stories.'  He  was  a  sort  of  Moliere.  He  was  a 
— well,  a  Thackeray  minus  the  corpulent  and  patrician  sobs. 
He  was  as  sharp  tongued  as  Moliere,  and  as  sharp  eyed  as 
Thackeray.  Never  mind  those  comparisons,  if  you  don't  like 
them.  The  point  is  'The  Magnificent  Ambersons'  showed  us, 
without  any  Distinguished  Critics  to  help  out,  that  Tarking- 
ton was  a  formidable  satirist." — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  Set  of  Booth  Tarkington's  Works 

has  been  published  in  format  anil  appearance  suitable  to  the  permanent  qual- 
ity of  the  books.  Twelve  volumes  illustrated  with  photogravure,  several  of 
them  from  the  author's  own  drawings.  Large  12  mo.  Limited  to  660  sets. 
Each  set  autographed  by  the  author.    The  following  titles  included: 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana;  The  Two  Vanrevels;  The  Guest  of 
Quesnay;  The  Flirt;  Penrod;  Penrod  and  Sam;  In  the  Arena;  Har- 
lequin and  Columbine;  Monsieur  Beaucaire;  The  Turmoil;  1  he 
Conquest  of  Canaan;  Seventeen. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 


GABRIEL  WELLS 


48c)  Fifth  A-Oenue 


New  York  City 


Architect  Ayinar  Embury  II,  New  York 

In  the  G.  A.  Schieren  Residence 
Are  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Grilles 

Tn  the  residence  of  G.  A.  Schieren  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
radiator  obtrusiveness  is  effectually  and  attractively  obscured  by 
the  decorative  grilles  under  the  windows. 

Mr.  Schieren  himself,  dropped  in  on  us  one  day  and  made  the 
selections  from  the  comprehensive  assemblage  of  grilles  here  at  our 
New  York  office. 

If  you  should  incline  to  do  likewise,  you  will  be  most  heartily 
welcome. 

Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

The  "Beaut-i-ator" 

It  is  a  portable,  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply  place  it  over  your 
radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No  outside  help  needed. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  "Beaut-i-ator"  Booklet,  along  with  Booklet  66-A. 


Jy  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


"OLD-FASHIONED"  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS  AND  GIFTS  ENTIRELY  NEW 

Our  Exclusive  Exhibit  of  Gift  Furniture  includes  a 
special  showing  of  those  old-fashioned  pieces  'Which 
make  such  charming 

X'MAS  GIFTS— 

Writing  Tables 
Quaint  Little  Sewing  Tables 
"Pie-Crust"  ana 
"Gate  Leg"  Tables 

In  designs  familiar  to  all  and  at  prices  attractive  to 
every  purse 

Mew  and  Exclusive  Patterns  in 

GIFT  FURNITURE— 

Objects  d'Art 
Clocks 
Mirrors 
Desk  Pieces  and 
Imported  Novelties 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  RUGS  AND 
DRAPERIES 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36tk  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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The  MILCH 

GALLERIES 

Dealers 't 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


We  recommend  especially 
the  pictures  of  contemporary 
artists  whose  reputations 
have  been  established  by 
the  high  merit  of  their  work 


Our  booklet  iriUi  the  latest  art  neics 
of  tie  galleries  sent  on  request 


E.  &  A.  MILCH,  inc. 

108  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

(Next  to  Lotos  Club) 


:  :: 


MISS  GOULD  MISS  JOHNSON 

Interiors 

Collectors  and  Distributors 

HISTORIC  BOXES  and  MINIATURES 

101  Park  A^Je.,  Architects'  Building,  New  York  City 


Special  Exhibition 

OF  PAINTINGS  BY 
Whistl  er  Zuloaga 
Fantin-Latour  Courbet 
Legros  Vollon 

AND  A  PASTEL  BY 
Edouard  Manet 

ALSO  BRONZES  BY 
Barye,  Bourdelle  and  Mah  onn 
Young 

C.W.  Kraushaar 

Art  Galleries 

260  Fifth  Ao  enue  New  York 
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Hepplewhite 
Sideboard 

Fine  old  specimen.  Mahog- 
any. In  owner's  family  116 
years.  Price  $3300.  Photo- 
graph on  request  or  can  be 
inspected  personally.  Address 
Miss  M.  W.  Lawrence, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


M  ar  b  1 


e 

Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 


a  metal  base,  and  the  tiny  jars  which  are  shown 
on  the  next  page.  These  come  in  a  multitude 
of  designs,  and  as  many  uses  can  be  found  for 
them  by  the  ingenious  one.  They  are  only  about 


three  inches  high,  and  find  their  way  to  milady's 
dressing  table  as  cosmetic  pots,  or  to  the  dining 
table  by  way  of  the  kitchen,  where  they  have 
been  used  to  boil  the  morning  egg. 

In  lieu  of  a  heavy 
leather  screen, 
such  a  one  as  that 
in  the  group  be  low 
can  be  used  effec- 
tively. It  is  made 
of  old  E  n  g  1  i  s  li 
print  paper 
mounted  on  can- 
vas, repainted  and 
antiqued  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  painted 
canvas  screen. 
Antiqued  buss 
nails  on  its  leather- 
bound  edges  add 
pleasantly  to  its 
effect  of  age.  In 
contrast,  the  table 
in  front  of  it  is 
painted  in  modern 

design  and  coloring.  Rose  and  purple  hollyhocks, 
conventionalized,  with  leaves  of  vivid  green  climb 
the  legs  of  a  yellow-green  tea  table.  Stray  blos- 
soms are  painted  in  yellow  on  the  rose-colored  top. 

On  the  table  stands  a  magazine  box  of  hand- 
tooled  leather.  A  design  of  naturalistic  foliage 
in  dull  silver  blends  into  a  soft  blue  background. 
The  silvered  tacks  around  its  edges  are  in  har- 


mony with  the  design.  A  small  cigarette  humi- 
dor stands  by  it.  While  this  latter  is  to  be  had 
in  any  color  scheme,  the  Moorish  design  is  par- 
ticularly adaptable  in  dull  red,  blue,  and  gold. 
The  humidor  holds  fifty  cigarettes.  The  book- 
ends  which  are  also  a  part  of  the  table  group  are 
of  lapis  lazuli  blue,  with  a  delicate  tracery  of 
gold  leather  applied. 
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Worthy  kEptopucnoris 
Or  All  Historic  Styles 
At  No  FtoipmvL:  Cost 

Cnglisrtj  anfc  jfxtnti) 
Upfjolsterp 

2Eetorattbe  ©fajetts 

©dental  &ugs 

De  luxe  prints  of  well-appointed 
rooms  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Rimirure  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West  32n-2  Street 
NewY)rk  City 


PLEASE 

If  your  magazine  is  not  received  on 
time,  please  wait  a  few  days  before 
writing  us  about  it.  This  magazine 
is  mailed  to  reach  subscribers  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
but  as  ammunitions  and  other  war 
materials  must  take  precedence, 
there  may  be  some  delay.  You  are 
urged  to  be  patient. 


'  ilKillEBUnilUlI  .1! 


A.  Kimbel  &  Son 

Incorporated 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

Reproductions 
Tapestries 
Hangings 
Antiques 

12  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


Established  1851 


Paris,  16  Rue  D'Artois 


Practical   Real  Estate  Methods 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 
Price,  $2.50      Postage,  20  cts. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


DecidedJ^not! 

Nobody  \ 

ever  changes  \ 
from     °  J 

Ramesef' 

The  Aristocrat* 
of  C  tyzrettei 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


True  individuality  is  attained  when  you  choose  not  only  the 
pieces  you  want  but  the  specific  color  scheme  for  each  room. 
We  make  exquisite  reproductions  of  Old  English  pieces  in  beau- 
tiful natural  wood  tones. 

Consult  with  us  about  Single  rooms  or  the  entire  house  or 
apartment. 

Purchase  direct  or  through  your  decorator. 

Send  Tor  Tulnnble  Catalogue  "lt-i-j" 
Complete  sets  in  charming  schemes  on  exhibition  at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  W  est  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 


Stone  Furniture 

for  the  garden,  terrace  or  recep- 
tion hall  lends  a  senseof  architec- 
tural finish  and  spacious  comfort. 
We  are  showing  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  furniture  rendered  in 
Pompeian  Stone  for  garden  and 
hall  use  at  our  studios.  You 
would  enjoy  seeing  it  when  next 
in  New  York. 

Handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue sent  on  request. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

221  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Beautify  Your  Garden 
With 

GaiiowPoTtery 

Catalog  on  Request 

GAl'fmw  Tkkka  ( bliA  Company 

3216  "Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


Some  Planting  Thoughts 
To  Think 

PLAN  plantings  care- 
fully now  on  paper. 

It  saves  much  digging  up  after 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue  as 
your  guide  book. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 


AtTho  Sign  of  The  "W 


STANLEY 

Storm  Sash  Hardware 

Keeps  cold  out,  warmth  in,  saves  coal, 
preserves  health,  and  is  needed  on  your 
windows! 

To-day  send  for  interesting  descriptive  printed 
matter.    Free  on  request. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  "^Slli Conn" 

New  York  Chicago 
100  Lafayette  Street  73  E.  Lake  Street 


THE  MACBETH  GALLERY 


'THE  HAPPY  HOUR 
i  ( 


10'  x  12  ' 


By  FRED  BALLARD  WILLIAMS 


Intimate  Pictures" 

BY  OUR  BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

An  unusual  'opportunity  for  lovers  of  fine  pictures 
but  with  limited  wall  space.  Catalogue  and 
particulars         be  mailed  promptly  on  request 

WILLIAM  MACBETH,  inc. 


450  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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QPhat  denotes   

GOODWIUMBING 

IF  you  have  had  the  foresight  to  install  "Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 
in  your  house  you  are  not  our  prospect.  If  you  did  not,  we  want  you 
to  know  about  the  goodness  and  eventual  economy  of  "Tepeco"  ware. 


A  white  surface  typifies  cleanliness — as  long 
as  it  stays  white.  It  insures  ready  removal  of 
dirt  stains— as  long  as  the  surface  lasts. 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures  have  a 
surface  that  is  permanently  white  because  the 


ware  beneath  the  glaze  is  of  basic  clay  material. 
Clay  and  glaze,  being  of  common  origin,  can 
be  fired  or  baked  into  one  homogeneous  mass, 
solid,  substantial  and  permanent.  It  may  be 
cleaned  and  scoured  without  wearing  away  this 
surface.  It  resists  dirt  and  is  impervious  to  acids. 


If  some  future  day  you  will  be  interested  in  new  plumbing, 
write  for  our  instructive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character."  P-l  1. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON  NEW  JERSEY  U.  S.A. 

Makers  of  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet 
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Governmental  restrictions 
on  furniture 

America's  war  needs  have  made  necessary  a  far- 
reaching,  governmental  program  of  conservation  in 
the  furniture  industry. 

Under  this  ruling  all  furniture  makers^  must  not 
only  materially  reduce  the  number  of  their  designs, 
but  must  also  make  many  changes  in  manufacture 
which  will  greatly  restrict  the  present  wide  range  of 
selection. 

The  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company  is  in 
cordial  agreement  with  this  new  program.  The 
nation's  war  essentials  must  come  first. 

At  the  time  of  the  new  ruling  thousands  of  pieces 
of  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture,  in  a  wide  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  materials,  were  under  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  ruling  does  not  restrict  the  completion 
and  sale  of  these  pieces. 

Neither  does  it  restrict  the  sale  of  our  large  reserve 
stock  in  Grand  Rapids  and  New  York  and  the  stock 
now  in  the  stores  of  our  hundreds  of  dealers.  This 
means  that  for  a  time  at  least  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture 
will  be  obtainable  in  practically  its  original  variety. 

But  no  matter  how  the  war  may  restrict  Berkey  & 
Gay  quantity,  the  quality  will  remain  the  same.  Our 
famous  inlaid  Shop-Mark  will  continue  to  be  an 
honored  symbol  of  excellence  in  material,  in  cabinet 
work  and  design.  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 442  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

BERKEY  &  GAY 
FURNITURE 


A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of 
Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  may  be  seen  at  our  Neiv  York  showrooms, 
113-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors  should  be  accom- 
panied by,  or  ha  lie  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer 


FARR  'S 
Hardy  Plant 
yecialties 


a  book  of  112  pages,  30  full 
page    illustrations   (13  in 
_         _  natural  color);  a  treatise  on 

Specialties  the  hardy  garden,  contain- 

ing  information  on  upward 
of  500  varieties  of  Peonies  (the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  existence);  Lemoine's  new  and  rare 
Deutzias,  Philadelphus  and  Lilacs;  Irises  (both  Jap- 
anese and  German)  of  which  I  have  all  the  newer 
introductions  as  well  as  the  old-time  favorites,  and 
a  comprehensive  list  of  hardy  perennials. 
Garden  lovtrs  who  do  not  have  the  Sixth  Edition  may  secure  a 
complimentary  copy  if  they  send  me  their  name  and  address. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  do  not  acknowledge  receipt  of  subscriptions 
unless  specially  requested  to  do  so.  If  the  sub- 
si  rip 1 ion  is  new,  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  is  evi- 
dence that  your  subscription  has  been  properly 
entered — if  a  renewal,  the  date  on  the  wrapper  will 
indicate  the  new  expiration.  This  is  one  means  of 
conserving  and  helps  the  already  congested  mails. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.    1 0  State  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Of  a  most  interesting  texture  is  the  waste 
paper  basket  which  is  made  of  mottled  fibre  in 
blended  blue  and  gold.  The  hanging  lantern 
which  completes  the  group  is  painted  with 
turtle-doves  sitting  on  a  branch  of  apple  blossoms 


against  a  moon  set  in  a  black  background.  The 
light  filters  through  openings  which  are  cut  at 
intervals  in  the  design.  A  shirring  of  rose  taffeta 
with  a  self-tassel  finishes  the  lantern  at  the  bot- 
tom.   It  is  suspended  by  rose-silk  cords. 

Reproduced  from  a  Louis  XIV  frame,  the  one 
shown  here  is  of  a  type  that  is  most  popular. 
It  is  a  carved  and  gilded 
wood  with  the  character- 
istic floral  group  at  the  top. 
Made  in  any  size,  it  is  suit- 
able for  either  painting  or 
engraving,  for  a  photograph, 
or  even  for  a  miniature. 

Space  did  not  permit  of 
the  showing  of  another  pho- 
tograph frame  which  is  of 
timely  interest.  Unlike 
many  of  the  military  frames 
which  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance of  late,  it  is  deco- 
rated very  quietly  with 
only  a  small  crossed  flag 
and  eagle  ornamentation  at 
the  top.  Of  course  it  is  for 
"his"  picture,  and  is  made 
the  more  intimate  by  being 
a  table  standard  frame 
instead  of  a  wall  frame. 

The  popularity  of  the 
polychrome  treatment  of 
wood  is  again  evinced  in 
this  floor  lamp.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  dull  gold  but  L 
the  usual  Florentine  blues 

and  browns  and  soft  reds  are  to  be  found. 
These  standard  lamps  are  well  liked,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  them  being  the  high  price  at  which 
they  must  usually  be  purchased.  It  is  to  be  noted 
therefore,  in  these  war-times,  when  one  is  offered 
at  as  inexpensive  a  figure  as  this  one  is. 

One  entrance  standard,  which  could  not  be 
shown,  is  particularly  interesting.  With  swing- 
ing lanterns  whose  glass  is  etched  in  color  with 
pictorial  scenes,  the  peculiar  quality  which  the 
etching  lends  to  the  glass  is  delightfully  evident 
when  the  lanterns  are  lighted. 


The  articles  pictured  and  discussed  in  these 
columns  are  but  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  pieces 
of  artistic  quality  the  shops  hold  this  year. 
Each  Christmas  time  seems  not  only  to  bring 
forth  a  new  and  greater  variety  but,  happily, 
each  shows  in  its  annual  collection  a  distinct 
improvement  in  artistic  quality. 

J.  M.  B. 
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REMOVING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
STAINS 

ijORDEAUX  mixture,  though  an  ex- 
cellent fungicide,  has  this  objection: 
its  stains  make  the  fruit  unsightly. 
Perhaps  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  do  peach  and  plum  growers 
and  tomato  forcers.  It  was  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  I  was  obliged  to  find  a  less 
expensive  method  than  wiping  to  clean  the  fruit 
for  market. 

In  the  greenhouse  of  which  I  had  charge  two 
years  ago  we  had  an  attack  of  the  dreaded  mosaic 
disease  which  we  sought  to  control  by  frequent 
applications  of  bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  affected  foliage.  Though  we 
were  partially  successful  in  this  aim,  the  victory 
was  almost  as  discouraging  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done,  because  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  fruit, 
which  in  most  instances  was  so  completely  covered 
by  the  blue  whitewash  that  the  natural  red  was 
more  suspected  than  visible.  Varnish  might 
stick  tighter,  but  bordeaux  is  tight  enough! 
Two  husky  men  worked  almost  vainly  for  five 
hours  to  make  about  100  pounds  of  fruit  pri  nt- 
able, a  feat  which  ran  up  the  cost  of  the  fruit, 
already  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality  by  the 
disease,  and  for  us  robbed  tomato  forcing  of  its 
most  attractive  feature — profit. 

Fortunately  just  as  we  were  about  to  abandon 
hope,  my  college  chemistry  came  to  the  rescue. 
Like  a  drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw  we 
tried  it  and  it  floated  us!  This  is  how  it  works: 
bordeaux  mixture  consists  of  copper  sulphate 
and  lime,  which  when  mixed  are  insoluble  in 
water  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid. 
As  we  happened  to  have  some  pure  acid  we  used 
about  half  a  cupful  in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water, 
thus  getting  approximately  a  5  per  cent,  solution. 
Cheap  vinegar  would  have  done  as  well,  diluted  ac- 
cording to  its  strength.  The  solution  was  placed 
in  an  earthenware  crock  and  the  tomatoes  dipped 
into  it  for  only  a  few  seconds  and  then  rinsed 
in  a  stream  of  water.  Drying  finished  the  job; 
for  though  we  wiped  the  first  grade  fruit  it  was 
not  because  of  any  bordeaux  stains  left,  but  only 
to  give  the  skins  a  better  lustre.  Fruit  treated 
to  the  acetic  acid  bath  is  as  clean  as  if  never 
stained. 

Just  how  much  fruit  can  be  treated  with  a 
given  quantity  of  acid,  I  don't  know,  but  the 
original  quantity  cleaned  more  than  300  pounds 
of  fruit  without  apparent  weakening.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  used  indefinitely,  because  the  acid 
must  sooner  or  later  become  used  up,  or  as  the 
chemists  say  "satisfied."  Of  more  interest  than 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  same  two  men  cleaned 
nearly  200  pounds  of  stained  tomatoes  in  about 
an  hour  and  did  a  far  more  creditable  job  than 
they  had  done  with  the  former  lot  in  five  times 
as  long.  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  they  been 
provided  with  suitable  equipment  so  that  they 
could  dip  a  bushel  or  more  at  a  time  they  could 
have  handled  half  a  ton  in  an  hour.  To  do  this, 
however,  they  would  need  large  enough  vats 
for  acid  and  water  respectively,  and  plenty  of 
wire  baskets  of  convenient  size,  these  to  be  placed 
in  a  current  of  air  so  that  the  fruit  could  dry 
rapidly  without  re-handling. 

Though  the  men  had  their  hands  wet  most  of 
the  time  while  working  with  the  solution,  neither 
one  complained  of  any  unpleasant  effects  on  this 
account.  Both  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
the  method,  which  so  far  as  we  have  worked  it, 
seems  to  have  no  objections,  but  so  many  points 
in  its  favor  that  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  who- 
ever is  afflicted  with  bordeaux  mixture  stains  on 
fruit — or  his  own  skin,  for  that  matter!  Whether 
or  not  the  method  will  remove  the  stains  of  lime 
sulphur  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  tried  it. 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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A  Greenhouse  Gives 
Chirk  and  Cheer  All  the  Year 

/"^NLY  once  a  year  does  Christmas  cheer. 

^    But  a  greenhouse  gives  chirk  and  cheer,  all 

the  year. 

'Mid  snow  and  blows — -June  and  roses  ever 
await  you. 

When  March  winds  temper-test — sunshiny 
Daffodils  and  blue-sky  Hyacinths  are  there  to 
greet  you. 

When  birds  flitting  southward,  say  farewell  to 
summer — your  garden  favorites  can  be  brought 
contentedly  to  your  greenhouse. 

When  life's  hurry-worries  bother,  and  nerves  are 
a-tingle — your  flower-filled  garden  under  glass, 
will  be  an  ever  dependable  cheer-giver. 

To  which  let  us  add:  Plan  now  for  this  green- 
house. 

Build  it  after  the  war. 

Make  it  one  of  your  peace  celebrations. 

To  our  catalogue  you  are  most  welcome. 

Only  at  your  suggestion  will  a  representative 
call. 


Apollo 

FuHtJi^-  JL  Roofing  Products  % 

In  country  or  city— for  farm  buildings  or  resi- 
dences, metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

Apollo-Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable,  rust- 
resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather  tests  have  proved  the 
superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks,  Culverts,  etc.  KEYSTONE 
COPPER  STEEL  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Key- 
stone added  below  regular  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free 
'■Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company         Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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^Ae' Superfine  Small  Car 


HAT  no  single  producer  can  build 
motor  cars  to  meet  every  require' 
ment — that  none  had  even  attempted 
to  supply  the  demand  for  a  thor^ 
oughly  high-grade  small  car — this  was 
Templar  incentive. 

Sportette  conforms  minutely  to  that 
It  is  roomy,  small,  four'passenger  sport 
model.  It  gives  each  passenger  generous  leg 
room  and  a  separate  door  to  make  it  easy  to 
get  in  or  out  without  disturbance.  And  there 
is  ample  aisleway  between  the  front  seats.  It 
is  a  car  of  beauty,  of  utmost  convenience,  of 
truest  economy. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 

Five  Passtngtr   Touring.  $218$  Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite  $228} 

four  Pasienger  Sportette  $2lSs  Two  Pass.  Touring  Roadster  $2jSf 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $J2if 


Tne  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2900  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood 
Cleveland,  OK10 


Templar 
Top-Valve 
Motor 


The  Sportette 


January  lyly 
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NAVY 

and  its  job 

^With  the  Grand  Fleet 

HENRY  B.  BESTON 

B  draining  the  Recruit 

■  FRANCIS  BUZXELL. 

Chief  Yeoman  USNRF 

Why  I  Chose  the  Navy 

A  LIEUTENANT  USNRf 

The  Army*  Recognition 
or  Women 

Food  for  1Q1Q 

Our  War  Heroes 

Navy  Paintings  ihf 

REUTERDAHL 


(~f  N  the  making  of  these  unusual  lamps, 
/  every  device  of  the  artist-craftsman  is 
brought  into  full  play.  The  search  for 
the  motif;  the  choice  of  pleasing  lines  which 
shall  bring  the  base  in  harmony  with  the 
shade;  the  fashioning  cf  the  durable  materi- 
als,  and  finally  the  hand  decorating  of  the 
shade,  make  them  art  objects  of  permanent 
attractiveness. 

T^eauiiful 

and  Useful 

The  Library  Table  Lamp  in  the  illustra- 
tion  to  the  left  is  No.  6637 — a  lamp  of 
decorative  value  as  well  as  utility. 
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tinted  the  advertisements  of  relta 
about  poultry  wrnch  they  may  d 


THE    POULTRY  DIRECTORY 


Hel  p 
bring 
the  poultry 
supply  to 
normal   by  re- 
establishing your 
flocks  with  Pittsfield 
Chicks  from  our  five 
famous    breeds —  Rhode 
Island    Reds,    White  Leg- 
horns, Barred    Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  and  White  Wyantfcittes. 
They    are    nationally-known  for 
health  and  heavy-laying.    Years  of 
careful  selecting  and  breeding  explain 
the  tremendous  success  of  Pittsfield 

Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

As  the  world's  largest  producers  of  day-old  chicks 
we  are  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  poultry — for  heavy  layers.  Reserve  your 
chicks  now.  Tell  us  the  breed,  number  wanted  and 
delivery"  date.  No  money  down — pay  before  shipment. 
Ask  for  out  poultry  price  list  and 
booklets.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

281  Main  St.,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Keep  Bees  This  Year 

For  Honey,  Money  and  Recreation 

Write  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio,  and 
ask  this  leader  of  all  bee  journals  what  it  does  for 
beginners  in  Beekeeping.  You  can  succeed,  if 
rightly  guided,  the  first  year.    Write  to-day. 


reins  White  L  eghorns 

200  Egg  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  hens, 
breeding  males.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
40-page  catalogue  free. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  and  equipment.  Every- 
thing from  leghands  to  incubators.  Free  catalogue  gives  lowest 
prices  on  hundreds  of  articles. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 
931  Union  Av-,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Maplecroft  Farms 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 


Box  L 


Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Egg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 

49  Harrison  Street  New  York 


Ship 
Eggs 
Without 
Breaking 


Eggs  have  been 
Shipped  from  Carey, 
Ohio,  to  Moscow.  Russia,  without  a  crack — more  than 
halfway  around  the  world  by  ship  and  rail  'in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 

Write  for  prices  and  circular 

J.  S.  BIESECKER, 

Creamery  Supplies 
59  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Brooder  for  50  to  100  chicks 


So.  3  Poultry  Bo 


'"PHE  health  and  productiveness  of  poultry  are  largely 
■L  determined  by  the  care  the  fowls  receive,  proper  venti- 
lation and  comfortable  housing. 

Hodgson  poultry  houses  are  scientifically  designed  and 
are  constructed  with  a  complete  knowledge  cF  poultry 


te  for  60  hens — 2  units  Setting  Coop 

requirements.  They  are  well  ventilated  and  easy  to  clean. 
Made,  painted,  and  shipped  in  compact  sections  they  are 
easy  to  erect.  Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  Catalogue. 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  301,  71-73  Federal  Street, 
Boston— 6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HODGSON   PORTABLE  HOUSES 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


First  Prize  1'en  Pullet 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest. Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Fonr  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 
Illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811,  Lee, Massachusetts 


We  have  for  sale: 

Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Lady  Amherst,  Formosan,  White, 
Mongolian.  Reeves.  Swinhoe,  Versicolor,  Impeyan,  Soem- 
merring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melanotus,  Black  Throat 
Golden,  Linneated  and  Prince  of  Wales  Pheasants. 

Wild  Turkeys.  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  Mallard 
Ducks,  S.  C.  Buff  and  Blue  Orpingtons  and  R.  I.  Reds. 

Five  varieties  of  Peafowl,  Crane,  Swan,  Fancy  Ducks, 
Doves,  Deer,  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  SI  .00  for  new  Colon ype  Catalogue.  Where  purchase 
amounts  to  $10.00,  price  of  catalogue  refunded. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


ON THE  SQUARE 

S.C.  RED 
ffS    BARRON  LEGHORN 
BRED-HATCHED-PACKED-mTE  ^ 

BuyEqgstharHdrck-  Crux  tfW 

BUY  THEM  FROM 

GrcuLar  Fr*«  -  Order  Early 


BEES 


PAY   BIG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honev.  We  mn 
start  you  right.     SEND  OUC 
to-day  for  6  months'  trial  subscription  to  American  Bee 
Journal  (Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America)  and  get  24- page 
bee  primer  with  catalogues  cf  supplies  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,      Box  H,  Hamilton,  IU. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich" 


o 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 
I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 

in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 

most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  BoxC,  Darien.  Conn. 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,   Wild   Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.    Big   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  L.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 

Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 

Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowL 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Ornamental 

Geese  and 
Ducks 


"SUNNYFIELDS" 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  ESTATE— Comprises 
a  total  of  500  acres  of  choice  Agricultural  land— 
400  acres  high  state  cultivation.  Beautiful  12- 
room  Brick  Mansion,  modem  every  detail.  Com- 
plete equipment  estate  buildings.  4  miles  City 
of  Charlottesville.  Social  environments  unexcelled.  Mag- 
nificent view.  An  ideal  Country  estate  plus  a  paying  stock 
and  grain  property.  Convenient  Nation's  Capitol.  We 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  properties  in 
' 1  Piedmont  Virginia,"  and  distinctly  a  value.  Price 
$40,000,  attractive  terms.  Complete  description  and 
photographs  to  interested  parties.  We  specialize  in  Blue  Grass 
Stock  Estates  and  Country  Homes  of  known  value  in  Northern  and 
Piedmont  Virginia. 

MORTON  G.  THALHIMER 
Farm  Department  Richmond,  Va. 


This  $40,000  Property  Was  Sold  Recently 

Directly  through  Country  Life's  Real  Estate  Department 
Do  You  Want  to  Sell  Your  House  or  Acreage? 

COUNTRY  LIFE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Send  for  Sample  Page  of  Advertisements  Showing  Costs 

Country  Life 


REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 
120  W.  32nd  Street 


EDGAR  G.  JOHNSON,  Manager 
New  York  Citv 


When  writing  to  adcertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


NEWS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 


ICHELANGELO  mixed  brains  with 
his  paint.  And  a  member  of  the 
jjjj  Country  Life  staff  certainly  car- 
ried  awav  from  a  brief  visit  to 
■r'*'vTa-g?(^j;  Meridale  Farms  recently  the  im- 
pression that  brains  are  mixed  with 
everything  that  Mr.  Aver  and  his  associates  are 
doing  there.  For  a  generation  brains  have 
been  mixed  with  this  stock  raising  enterprise. 
In  the  selection  of  foundation  stock  and  in  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  there  has  been  in- 
flexible adherence  to  sound  principles.  The 
great  objective,  as  they  tell  you  at  Meridale,  is 
"to  secure  in  the  progeny  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  blood  of  the  foundation  cow."  To-day 
the  Meridale  Jerseys  number  more  than  500  head, 
and  the  farm  covers  more  than  2,250  acres  on  the 
uplands  of  Delaware  County,  New  \  ork.  A 
large  and  successful  creamery,  whose  butter  has 
the  highest  reputation,  is  part  of  the  equipment 
of  this  great  farm.  But  even  such  striking 
animals  as  Imported  Jap  and  all  the  members 
of  the  herd  of  which  he  is  the  head,  do  not  im- 
press one  at  Meridale  any  more  than  do  the 
sound  principles  which  underlie  it 
and  the  clear  headed  business  poli- 
cies which  direct  it.  This  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  this 
farm  is  an  outward  and  visible  ex- 
pression of  the  strength  and  sane- 
ness  and  all-around  capacity  of  its 
proprietor. 


GREYSTOXE  Jersey  Farm,  Inc., 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  recently  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  P.  M,  Sharpies, 
President  of  the  Sharpies  Separator 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Dale  E.  .Andrews,  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Jersey 
bull  Financial  Sensation,  from  the 
Waterloo  Jersey  Farm,  Waterloo,  la., 
paying  $30,000  therefor.  This  makes 
Financial  Sensation  a  $60,000  bull — 
the  highest  priced  bull  of  the  Jersey 
breed  and  the  second  highest  priced 
bull  of  any  breed. 

For  foundation  purposes  Messrs. 
Sharpies  and  Andrews  have  also 
bought  twenty  intensively  bred 
Finance-Interest  females  at  a  price 
of  $20,000. 

It  is  the  intention  of  these  gentle- 
men to  build  at  Greystone  one  of  the 
greatest  breeding  establishments  in  the  world, 
and  their  initial  purchases  speak  volumes  for  the 
realization  of  their  ambition. 

'  I  WO  important  steps  have  been  taken,  or 
*  are  being  taken,  that  should  have  an  im- 
portant and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  campaign 
aimed  at  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
cattle  herds  of  the  country.  The  first,  which  is 
simply  the  development  of  a  plan  perfected  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  winter,  has 
to  do  with  the  accrediting  of  herds  that  have 
successfully  passed  three  semi-annual  or  two  an- 
nual tuberculin  tests.  The  first  list  of  such 
herds  published  by  the  Department  included  104 
herds  distributed  among  the  different  breeds  as 
follows:  Ayrshire,  9;  Brown  Swiss,  2;  Guernsey, 
35;  Hereford,  5;  Holstein,  48;  Jersey,  48;  Polled 
Durham,  3;  Red  Polled,  15;  Shorthorn,  39.  This 
list  noted  also  781  other  herds  which,  desiring  to 
be  accredited,  have  thus  far  been  subjected  to 
one  test  without  showing  any  reactors.  Addi- 
tions to  these  lists  will  be  made  and  published 
from  time  to  time. 
The  second  step  was  the  passage,  as  a  part  of 


the  1919  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  of  a 
measure  providing  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  pay  indemnity  to  owners  of  cattle  found  to 
be  tuberculous  and  slaughtered  in  consequence. 
Bv  this  provision  the  Government  is  to  pay  one 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised  and 
the  salvage  values  of  the  animals,  provided  that 
the  state,  countv,  or  municipality  in  which  the 
cattle  are  kept  pays  at  least  an  equal  amount. 
In  any  case  the  Federal  Government  cannot  pay 
more  than  $25  for  a  grade,  and  $50  for  a  purebred 
animal.  This  measure  is  expected  to  dispose  of 
much  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition  against 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  exhibited  by  some 
cattle  owners  in  the  past.  Both  this  and  the 
step  previously  referred  to  indicate  an  import- 
ant, increased  degree  of  cooperation  betweeen 
Federal  and  local  governments,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  protection  for  the  owner  in  the  one 
case  and  a  greater  inducement  for  him  to  keep  his 
herd  healthy  in  the  second.  Together  they 
should  serve  greatly  to  intensify  and  speed  up 
the  control  that  aims  at  the  eventual  eradication 
of  the  disease. 


carrying  a  calf  for  238  of  them,  made  a  record  of 
12,038  pounds  of  milk,  446.45  pounds  of  fat. 
To  qualify  for  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  this  breed,  it 
will  be  remembered,  "a  cow  must  conform  to  all 
the  requiiements  for  her  class  in  the  Advanced 
Registry  in  a  period  of  300  days  from  and  after 
day  of  entry  instead  of  a  year,  and  in  addition 
must  produce  a  living  calf  which  she  has  carried 
for  at  least  180  days  during  the  period." 

DROFESSOR  W.  M.  RIDER,  until  lately 
*  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy- 
ing at  Syracuse  University,  has  become  Director 
of  Extension  Service  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  with  headquarters  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  His  previous  experience 
has  admirably  fitted  him  for  this  post,  since 
it  has  included  the  practical  management  of 
dairy  herds,  travel,  and  study  of  daily  condi- 
tions in  most  of  the  important  dairy  states 
and  in  Europe,  college  and  post-graduate  train- 
ing, extensive  teaching  experience  in  several 
institutions,  active  association  with  several  im- 
portant dairy  expositions,  and  training  along 
editorial  lines  gained  by  contrib- 
uting generously  to  the  agricultural 
press. 

'  I  'HE  Department  of  Agriculture 
*  has  urged  veterinarians  and 
stock  owners  to  keep  a  careful 
watch  for  indications  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  which  is  reported  to 
have  broken  out  in  England.  Any 
suspicious  cases  should  be  reported 
immediately  either  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Y\  ashington,  or 
to  your  State  Veterinarian.  \\  hile 
this  country  has  shown  its  ability 
to  eradicate  the  disease  thoroughly 
even  after  it  has  established  a  firm 
foothold,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
epidemic  of  1914,  great  loss  can  be 
suffered  by  allowing  it  to  spread, 
and  under  present  conditions  we 
can  ill  afford  to  have  the  food 
supply  of  the  world  cut  down  by 
this  sort  of  injury  to  our  livestock 
inci  ustry. 


Financial  Sensation,  the  famous  Jersey  bull,  for  a  half  interest  in  which  Messrs.  Sharpies  and 
Andrews  paid  $30,000.  making  him,  at  $60,000,  the  highest  priced  bull  of  the  Jersey  breed,  and 
the  second  highest  priced  bull  of  any  breed 


CUPERINTENDENT  M.  H.  Gardner  of 
^  the  Holstein  Friesian  Advanced  Registry 
announces  that  the  29th  volume  of  the  Advanced 
Register  Year  Book  containing  nearly  1,400 
pages  of  valuable  data  and  information  is  practi- 
cally ready  for  distribution,  the  price  being  $2.25 
a  copy  delivered.  Members  and  persons  who 
have  made  application  for  membership  and  sent 
in  their  membership  fees  may  pay  for  the  book 
after  receipt;  from  others,  cash  with  order  is 
required. 


*■  in 


HE  first  eight   certificates   to  membership 


the  Ayrshire  Roll  of  Honor,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  authorized  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association, 
have  recently  been  issued,  and  Penshurst  Farm 
of  Narberth,  Pa.,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
five  of  them  come  to  members  of  its  herd.  The 
honored  individuals  of  this  establishment  are 
Auchenbrain  Beauty  Finlayston,  Finlayston 
Mable,  Princess  Thelma,  Netherton  Crafty 
5th,  and  Beauty's  Lady  White.  The  very  first 
recipient  of  a  certificate  was  Captain  A.  H.  Hig- 
ginson's  Snowflake,  who,  in  milk  for  300  days  and 


AN  INTERESTING  booklet  on 
* sheep  raising,  entitled  "A 
Bunch  of  Sheep  on  Every  Farm," 
has  been  gotten  out  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  with  a  view  to  promoting  and  in- 
creasing sheep  production.  It  gives  the  ac- 
tual experiences  of  many  farmers  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  who  are  engaged  in  sheep 
raising,  told  in  their  own  words.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  may  be  obtained  for  15  cents  each  by 
addressing  the  publishers,  Harvester  Buildinc, 
Chicago. 

The  Research  Bureau  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago,  has  also  published  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  booklet  on  Progressive  Sheep  Rais- 
ing, especially  with  the  production  of  lamb  and 
mutton  in  mind.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  uniform  publications,  the  first  of  which  dealt 
with  Hog  Raising,  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  sorts  of  farmers  in  these  days  when  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  increase  the  food  pro- 
duction of  the  country's  farms.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  cooperating  to  this  end  by 
raising  more  livestock,  a  farmer  is  at  the  same 
time  building  up  the  fertility  and  value  of  his 
land  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE-  TALK-  OF-  THE  -  OFFICE 


A  NEW  CONRAD  NOVEL 

4  XXOUNCEMENT  of  a  new  C  onrad 
ZA  novel  is  news  of  tremendous  interest, 
X  not  to  say  importance,  to  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  readers,  and  it  is  therefore 
with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  announce  a  new 
book  by  this  master  of  English  prose  for  pub- 
lication late  in  January.  The  title  is  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold."  "As  to  the  time,"  says  the 
book  itself,  "it  is  easily  fixed  by  events. 
About  the  middle  years  of  the  seventies,  when 
Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon,  encouraged  by  the 
general  reaction  of  all  Europe  against  the 
excesses  of  communistic  Republicanism,  made 
his  attempt  for  the  throne  of  Spain."  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  give  even  the  briefest  sort  of 
a  description  of  the  book  further  than  to  say 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  it  will  stand  as 
one  of  Air.  Conrad's  greatest  masterpieces, 
and  as  a  classic  romance  of  all  time.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  book  in 
succeeding  issues,  because  we  freely  admit  that 
it  has  captured  and  run  away  with  us. 

AMBASSADOR  MORGENTHAU'S  STORY 
TRANSLATED 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest 
in  "Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story"  in  all 
parts  of  the  near  East  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  soon  be  published  in  a  number  of  the 
different  languages  of /Turkey  and  the  Balkans 
including  Turkish  and  Armenian.  Also,  re- 
quests have  come  from  several  publications 
published  in  this  country  in  those  languages 
for  the  rights  to  translate  and  publish. 
Naturally,  the  Armenians  both  here  and 
abroad  are  taking  a  very  vital  interest  in  the 
book. 

The  book  is  in  its  third  large  printing  in 
English  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  British  and  French  editions. 

THE  SHRINES  OF  AMERICA 

Heretofore  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  our  historic  shrines  as  being  con- 
centrated entirely  upon  this  continent — ■ 
Bunker  Hill,  Independence  Hall,  Gettysburg — 
yet,  from  now  on,  Americans  must  go  also  to 
the  Marne  for  the  sacred  shrines  of  our  his- 
tory, to  Chateau-Thierry,  to  the  Argon  ne 
Forest,  and  to  Sedan. 

And  who  could  so  happily  describe  these 
new  shrines  of  Americanism  as  that  sympa- 
thetic pair  C.  X.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  who 
so  cleverly  weave  a  pleasant  fiction  story  into 
descriptions  of  places  and  countries.  Their 
latest  novel,  "Everyman's  Land,"  gives  just 
such  pictures  as  every  American  will  want  to 
have  of  these  towns  where  our  armies  have 
made  the  name  of  the  United  States  immortal. 

An  interesting  comment  upon  the  book  was 
that  of  the  editor  of  the  magazine  which  pub- 
i  lished  the  story  in  serial  form  when  he  wrote  to 
1  Mrs.  Williamson  as  follows: 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  "Every- 
man's Land"  was  a  real  success.  When  I  bought  it 
it  looked  very  much  as  though  all  the  towns  in  which ' 
the  action  took  place  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  some  time.  All  the  same,  J  decided  to  print 
it,  because  of  its  charm  and  romance.  Coincident 
with  that  impulse,  the  Allies  turned  the  tide  and  as  the 
story  appeared  serially,  the  villages  and  hamlets 
one  by  one  came  back  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Americans.  Wasn't  it  wonderful? 
Destiny  was  with  us  at  ever}-  turn.  I  believe  you  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  before  you  wrote  it.  No 
better  schedule  has  ever  been  arranged  in  advance 
than  you  and  C.  X.  arranged  in  that  story. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am.  I  speak  as 
well  for  all  our  readers.    Gratitude  to  the  pair  of  you! 

A  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 

In  a  critique  upon  the  work  of  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter  recently  Mr.  William  Sloane  Kennedy 
of  Belmont,  Mass.,  made  the  interesting  re- 
mark that  "the  mistake  of  my  two  young 
friends  (young  ladies  of  the  advanced  school 
of  literature)  was  perhaps  in  judging  the  works 
of  Gene  Stratton-Porter  not  by  the  canons  of 
all  supreme  work — art — but  by  its  conformity 
or  non-comformity  to  the  standards  of  one  of 
the  little  groups  of  fiction  which  they  best  like 
and  understand. 

"The  keynote  to  all  supreme  art,"  con- 
tinues the  critic,  "is  moral  struggle,  and  the 
analyst  of  Mrs.  Porter's  books  will  find  this 
uppermost  in  everything  she  has  done  and 
nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  her  new 
novel  'A  Daughter  of  the  Land.'    This  book 
is  a  splendid  and  strong  work,  fully  equal  in 
power  to  her  'Laddie'  or  'Freckles'  or  'The 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost.'    Of  course  one  admits 
that  in  the  vast  field  of  fiction  there  is  room  for 
different  varieties  of  work,  reflecting  different 
casts  of  mind  and  taste.    There  is  the  indoor 
novel  and  the  outdoor  novel,  the  psychological 
novel,  and  the  novel  of  adventure,  etc.,  etc. 
But  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  ear-marks  common  to  all  successful 
and  good  novels  (and  I  confine  myself  to  the 
morally  healthy  work  that  all  ages  and  sexes 
in  a  decent  family  can  safely  read).    The  nar- 
rative must  hold  the  interest  undeniably.  It 
must  prove  its  truth  to  the  human  soul  by 
interesting  a  large  constituency.    If -a  work 
of  art  can  get  no  one  to  look  at  it,  it  might 
as  well  not  exist.    A  successful  and  good  novel 
must  inspire  us  to  nobler  life,  touch  the  deep 
tragic  or  humorous  springs  of  the  soul.  On 
analysis  you  will  find  that  even  such  a  mas- 
terpiece as  'Treasure  Island'  gets  a  part  of  its 
charm  from  this  source.    Even  Verne's  tales 
of  pure  adventure  are  tinged  with  the  moral 
quality,  while  'Monte  Cristo,'  'Les  Miser- 
ables,'   'The  Antiquary'— all  of  Scott  and 
Dickens,  in  fact— are  just  great  sermons  in  the 
garb  of  fiction. 

"Now,  returning  to  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  creations  let  us  apply  the  tests  to 
them. 

"That  they  are  healthy  out  door  works, 


reflecting  the  very  soul  of  American  middle- 
State  life  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  inspec- 
tion. And  that  they  have  that  in  them  that 
wins  world-interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  six  million  copies  of  her  books  have 
been  sold  in  Europe  and  America. 

"And  apply  the  deeper  acid  test  of  intrinsic 
art-value  to  her  works.  Do  they  inspire  to 
nobler  living?  Do  they  touch  the  deep  springs 
of  emotion,  treat  the  universal  themes  in  mas- 
terful fashion?  The  answer  is  Yes,  within  the 
limits  set  by  her  rural  environment  and  her 
purposes.  The  keynote  of  her  art  is  moral 
struggle.  She  depicts  always  pluck  and  energy- 
triumphant  over  adverse  destiny.  That  is 
.  the  universal  trait,  the  feature  that  appeals 
to  man  in  every  land.  It  is  the  theme  of  all 
the  great  masterpieces." 

ITALIAN  FURNITURE 

We  have  just  published  a  book  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Country  Life — 
"A  History  of  Italian  Furniture,"  by  William 
M.  Odom,  Principal  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  and  the  leading  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  This  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive, authoritative  history  of  Italian 
furniture.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  research  in  many  countries.  Pictures 
and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  im- 
portant museums  and  private  collections  give 
the  evolution  of  furniture  design.  Many 
intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Italians  show  how  their  manners  and  customs 
have  modified  their  furnishings. 

In  a  recent  interview  the  author  told  of  his 
pleasure  in  collecting  the  material. 

"Being  half  Italian,"  said  Mr.  Odom, 
"I  have  naturally  been  partial  to  that  sunny 
clime  on  all  vacation  jaunts.  My  association 
as  a  director  in  the  Academy  of  Applied  Arts 
brought  home  to  me  in  full  strength  the  dire 
need  of  such  a  work  as  this.  We  have  works 
dealing  with  French,  with  English  furniture, 
yet  there  has  never  been  one  covering  the 
Italian  in  detail.  No  doubt  the  reason  for 
this  is  simply  that  Italian  art  has  been  so  com- 
plete— the  paintings,  the  sculpture — that  in- 
terior decorating  was  overlooked. 

"All  our  modern  ideas  of  comfort  and  luxury 
had  their  birth  in  Italy,  and  at  an  astonishingly 
early  date.  It  is  said  that  Edward,  the  brother 
of  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  visited  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  and 
while  the  streets  of  London  were  unpaved, 
the  roofs  of  houses  thatched,  the  people  slept 
on  straw,  and  wine  was  sold  only  as  medicine, 
he  found  in  Lombardy  luxurious  and  stately 
palaces,  walled  in  marble,  which  rose  from 
streets  paved  in  large,  smooth  stones." 

The  history  is  in  two  volumes  of  which 
the  first  is  now  ready.  The  second  volume 
will  follow  shortly.  The  price  is  $35-°° 
per  volume  at  all  booksellers  or  ordered  direct 
from  us. 
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"TOU'LL  JJKE  IT" 

By  FRANCIS  BUZZELL 

Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

The  story  of  how  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  the  largest  naval 
training  station  in  the  world,  molds  the  raw  recruit  into  a  fighting  mariner 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  training  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  is  undoubtedly  the 
reaction  of  those  who  receive  the  training. 
If  one  attempted  to  fit  a  dozen  solids  of  different  dimen- 
ions  into  a  mold,  he  would  meet  with  but  little  success.  Molders 
;enerally  deal  with  fluids.-  When  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
)rovided  training  quarters  at  Great  Lakes  to  accommodate  more 
han  50,000  embryo  sailors,  the  Bureau  was  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
hat  the  transformation  of  civilians  to  fighting  mariners  must  be 
iccomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  medium  of  the  transforma- 
ion  must  be  a  mold  of  routine  which  would  have  but  one  attribute — 
efficiency. 

Obviously,  solids  were  put  into  the  mold,  and  not  fluids.  Each 
)f  the  four  score  thousand  men  who  have  entered  Detention  and 
prepared  for  sea  duty  represented  an  individual  type  with  individual 
characteristics  and  penchants.  They  came  from  schools  and  stores; 
from  farms  and  factories;  from  every  corner  of  the  nation;  and  with 
;hem  came  the  traditional  sectional  traits. 

This  mold  which  transformed  thousands  of  sailors  could  not  cater 
to  the  whims  and  wants  and  caprices  of  the  individual.  This  is  just 
a  story  of  how  a  common  system  of  training  reacted  upon  three  Amer- 
icans, selected  at  random  from  the  thousands  who  entered  Great 
Lakes.  The  writer  interviewed  three  gobs,  one  a  man  in  his  early  twen- 
ties who  was  taking  his  first  vacation  from  the  local  bank;  the  second, 


a  youth  who  admitted  that  he  had  a  university  education;  and  the 
third,  the  son  of  a  Texas  rancher.    They  told  their  respective  stories: 

HE  WAS  a  "small  towner,"  was  Christopher  Riley  Ketridge, 
seaman  second  class,  U.S.N.,  being  a  product  of  Kewanee, 
111.,  a  hustling  town  of  the  Middle-West.  In  peace  times 
the  townsmen  knew  him  as  just  Chris  Ketridge,  but  when 
Chris  joined  the  Navy  he  discovered  that  middle  names  were  almost 
a  necessity,  so  he  searched  far  into  the  realms  of  his  family  history 
and  learned  with  no  little  degree  of  satisfaction  that  he  was  possessed 
of  the  fighting  cognomen  "Riley."  Twenty-four-years  old;  six 
feet  two,  was  this  lad  of  the  inland  Western  town.  A  good  education 
had  fitted  him  for  a  splendid  start  in  the  business  world. 

Early  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  world  war  stirred  the  lad,  and 
one  fine  morning  in  June,  1917,  found  Chris  in  the  recruiting  office 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.  To 
a  lad  of  Chris's  makeup,  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  miss 
"three  squares"  a  day  and  to  whom  the  word  dissipation  was 
utterly  foreign,  the  physical  examination  was  a  mere  "bag  of  shells." 
To  hop,  skip,  and  jump  around  the  room  a  dozen  or  more  times  on 
one  foot  without  losing  his  balance,  and  then  test  a  perfectly  normal 
heart  was  easy  for  Chris,  to  say  nothing  of  passing  a  20-20  eye  test, 
and  to  prove  to  the  examiners  that  he  was  not  color  blind.  Success- 
fully passing  the  examination,  he  was  administered  the  oath:    "I  do 
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solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  I  will  serve  honestly  and 
faithfully  against  all  its  enemies,  whomsoever,  and  obey 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  I  will 
obey  orders  of  officers  appointed  over  me,  according  to 
the  ruhs  and  articles  of  the  government  of  the  Navy." 

To  fulfill  in  its  entirety  this  oath  and  acquit  himself  with  honor  at 
all  times  was  the  task  that  confronted  him.  Bubbling  over  with  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  characterizes  the  youth  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Chris  went  at  once  from  the  recruiting  office  to  Detention 
Camp,  the  unit  of  the  great  city  of  youth,  which  makes  its  products 
ico  per  cent,  physically  fit  and  immune  from  all  contagion  before 
introducing  them  to  the  real  rudiments  of  training. 

A ROOKIE  in  Detention,  one  of  thousands,  all  "standing  by" 
awaiting  instructions,  was  Chris.  To  him  the  word  responsi- 
bility had  taken  on  a  new  meaning,  Back  in  Kevvanee  it  wasn't  a 
life  and  death  matter  if  his  work  was  the  least  bit  off  color,  but  here 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  realized  that  something  of  vast  import 
was  at  stake.  The  dying  injunction  of  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
''Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  placarded  on  the  side  of  a  barracks,  may 
have  emphasized  to  him  the  full  responsibility;  but  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  like  most  rookies  at  the  world's  largest  training  station,  he  just 
instinctively  caught  up  the  idea  of  his  surroundings. 

Chris's  days  in  Detention  were  not  misspent,  for  it  was  there  that 
he  molded  himself  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  Navy,  met  and  overcame 
difficulty  after  difficulty,  and  emerged  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  pre- 
pared to  grasp  hard  work  by  the  throat  and  master  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship. In  Detention  the  opportunity  had  been  presented  him  to 
select  his  own  course  of  training.  He  could  become  a  seaman, 
yeoman,  hospital  apprentice,  radio  operator,  fireman,  gunner's  mate, 
storekeeper,  shipfitter,  electrician,  musician,  shipwright,  ship's  cook, 
or  a  machinists'  mate.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  a  business  course 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  first  take  to  the  yeoman  branch, 
but  "  Riley"  was  in  the  game  to  get  some  real  action,  so  he  chose  the 
Armed  Guard  School. 

A  place  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Armed  Guard  School  was  indica- 
tive of  an  early  transfer  to  sea,  and  already  Chris  was  counting  the 
days  when  he  would  "shove  off"  with  an  A.  G.  on  his  arm.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school  covered  a  period  of  one  month. 
Chris  learned  the  care  and  preservation  of  ordnance  material;  safety 
precautions;  target  practice  with  small  arms  and  machine  guns; 
instruction  in  guns  and  gun  construction;  care  and  preservation  of 
ammunition;  use  of  depth  charge  and  powder  producing  apparatus; 
fire  control  and  use  of  rangefinder.  First  of  all,  the  course  included 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "Bluejacket's  Manual" — the  sailor's 
Bible — an  800-page  book  containing  subject  matter  which  every  man 
aboard  ship  should  know. 


The  dreaded  "first  shot"  is 
worse  in  anticipation  than 
in  realization 


IN  DETENTION,  Chris  learned  how  to  execute  "squads  right" 
and  other  minor  fundamentals  of  the  drill;  but  not  until  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Armed  Guard  School  did  he  learn  how  to 
tote  a  gun  properly  and  how  to  strut  with  a  military  swing  that  sc 
characteristically  stamps  the  real  American  Navy  man.  Drill  under 
arms,  together  with  setting-up  exercises  and  instruction  in  "Butt's 
Manual"  were  daily  routine  in  this  school.  Then,  too,  the  long 
boy  from  the  Middle  West  was  obliged  to  take  his  turn  at  standing 
guard  in  the  barracks  and  about  the  premises  of  the  school,  the  hours 
being  four  on  and  eight  off. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  days  spent  in  the  Armed  Guard  School 
were  those  two  weeks  aboard  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Fleet.  During 
this  lake  cruise  he  received  the  routine  of  the  righting  ship  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  programme  of  training  was  daily  made  out  by  the 
commanding  officer.  In  farr  weather.  Chris  was  drilled  in  the  use  ol 
boats  and  life  buoys,  and  given  swimming  lessons. 

The  guns  were  uncovered  on  fair  days  and  the  crews  which  manned 
them  were  given  training  in  target  practice.  Targets  built  to  repre- 
sent submarines  were  used  in  these  drills,  and  in  this  manner  the 
proficiency  of  the  men  in  the  use  of  guns  of  the  lighter  calibres  was 
greatly  increased.  At  5  a.  m..  the  time  the  Navy  awakes,  Chris  was 
called  from  his  hammock.  Ten  minutes  later  the  hammock  was 
lashed  and  stowed  back,  and  Chris  was  dressed.  By  six  o'clock  he 
had  helped  to  swab  the  decks  and  was  permitted  to  wash  his  clothes. 
Chow  was  served  at  seven,  and  at  eight  Colors  was  sounded.  Im- 
mediately following  Colors,  the  crew  turned  to  for  physical  exercise, 
and  was  called  from  this  to  the  drill  prescribed  for  the  day.  At  n  :3c 
Chris  knocked  off  to  prepare  for  dinner,  which  was  a  halt  hour  later. 
At  1  he  was  again  called  to  drill  and  this  was  continued  until  4  o'clock, 
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hen  he  again  took  part  in  swabbing  the  deck.  He  was  called 
>  supper  at  6  o'clock.  After  supper  it  was  again  time  to  wash 
othes.  and  from  then  until  9  o'clock  the  time  was  histnvn,  except  on 
J-ear  evenings,  when  certain  of  the  crew  were  given  practice  in  hand- 
flng  of  the  searchlights.  Evening  Colors  was  sounded  five  minutes 
I  efore  sunset.  The  time  not  spent  in  actual  drilling  was  expected 
■  5  be  spent  in  reading,  writing,  or  in  studying  subjects  that  were  of 
lenefit  to  the  men  of  the  Navy.  At  9  o'clock  all  lights  except  those 
lecessary  for  running  the  ship  were  turned  out,  and  the  men  climbed 
f  no  their  hammocks. 

3N  SATURDAY  afternoons  and  Sundays  the  routine,  as  on  fight- 
ing ships,  was  confined  to  the  absolutely  necessary  work. 
Vhen  in  port,  the  men  were  given  the  opportunity  to  cross  bats  with 
earns  from  other  boats.  Keen  rivalry  between  the  different  branches 
f  the  service  brought  out  noisily  enthusiastic  audiences  when  a 
utter  race  was  held.  This  form  of  sport  is  the  sailor's  favorite, 
Ithough  all  branches  of  athletics  permissible  on  the  boats  rank  high 
I  n  the  estimation  of  the  sailor. 

[  Chris  emerged  from  the  Armed  Guard  School  at  the  end  of  one 
nonth's  training,  feeling  that  he  was  fit  and  ready  to  take  his  place 
iehind  the  largest  gun  on  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships.  There  were 
hundred  seamen  in  Chris's  class,  and  there  was  not  a  haughtier 
ind  prouder  crew  among  the  50.000  men  on  the  station.  Every  other 
lay  the  men  of  the  Armed  Guard  School  formed  the  Color  Guard  and 
vere  present  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  colors  were  raised, 
ind  at  sunset,  when  they  were  lowered. 


chow  gang  slic- 
punk — otherwise  a  cook's 
bread 


Some  of  the  buildings  at 
Great  Lakes  that  went  up  at 
the  rate  of  one  an  hour.  The 
ones  at  the  far  end  are  com- 
pleted; those  in  the  fore- 
ground will  be  finished  ready 
for  occupancy  in  another  half 
hour 


Upon  the  completion  of  his  training,  there  was  considerable  specula- 
tion among  the  men  of  Chris's  company  as  to  just  when  they  would 
"shove  off"  for  sea,  and  the  days  until  the  welcome  word  would  be 
given  were  filled  with  great  anxiety.  These  days  were  spent  in 
"standing  by"  and  a  general  reviewing  of  what  they  had  learned  during 
their  month  at  school.  On  Wednesday  afternoons  Chris  was  happy, 
for  this  was  the  day  that  the  "welcome"  sign  was  hung  out  on  the 
station  gate.  Chris  strutted  proudly  before  the  reviewing  stand, 
where  it  was  almost  certain  that  one  or  more  world-wide  celebrity- 
was  standing.  These  reviews  showed  the  training  station  at  its 
best,  and  visitors,  many  of  whom  were  foreign  notables,  could  not 
find  words  with  which  adequately  to  express  their  admiration  of 
the  spectacle. 

17INALLY,  the  big  day  which  Chris  had  long  awaited,  arrived. 
A  At  8  o'clock  one  Friday  night  his  company  was  given  orders 
to  pack  up.  A  half  hour  later  Chris  was  on  his  way  to  the  Outgoing 
Detention  camp. 

THE  extent  of  Julian  Walters's  college  education  had  been 
five  semestrial  enrolments  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Those  classes  which  he  had  not  over-slept  or  cut  in  order 
.  to  escort  the  co-eds  to  The  Palms  or  the  'V  arsity  Room,  he 
had  attended.    He  had  a  fine  ukulele  stroke  and  danced  well. 

In  June,  1918,  Julian  returned  to  his  home  in  St.  Louis  and  joined 
the  Navy.  It  required  no  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Richards,  the 
V\  alters  butler,  to  lock  the  foreign-hotel-label  beplastered  suitcase, 
because  three  knitted  sweaters  and  a  dozen  pairs  of  knitted  socks  all 
require  space. 

Mother  W  alters  showed  no  little  concern  at  the  depot  when  she 
learned  that  Julian  was  to  share  an  upper  berth  with  a  vouth  whom 
he  had  never  met,  on  the  overnight  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Great 
Lakes,  111.  Just  as  his  train  left  the  station  some  "Jack,"  homeward 
bound  on  a  furlough,  shouted,  "You'll  like  it."  This  provoked  a  sigh 
of  relief  from  Mother  Walters  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  from  Julian. 

HP* HE  first  day  in  camp  might  be  divided  into  two  definite  parts, 
waiting  and  receiving.  About  seven  hours  were  consumed  in 
standing  in  various  lines.  One  had  to  wait  for  final  enrolment,  wait 
for  chow,  wait  for  clothes  slips,  and  wait  for  the  new 
paraphernalia.  Then  one  received  bedding,  clothing,  soap, 
brushes,  kits,  vaccinations,  and  the  "first  shot."  Waiting 
for  things  and  then  having  them  thrown  at  him  was  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  Julian. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  "  hitch  "  in  the  Navy  he  learned 
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that  his  company  commander  was  also  a  University  of  Missouri  man,  a 
fact  of  some  significance.  On  the  third  day,  Julian  was  appointed 
mail  clerk  of  the  company,  whose  duty  was  to  call  at  the  regimental 
headquarters  three  times  daily  for  letters  and  packages.  It  seemed 
rather  paradoxical  that  a  Lindell  Boulevard  man  should  serve  as  a 
postman,  but  then  that  was  better  than  standing  guard,  or  swabbing 
the  "decks." 

Even-  time  Julian  walked  down  the  company  streets  at  least  two 
dozen  fellows  in  the  service  shouted,  "You'll  like  it."  Then  he 
saw  the  words  "For  the  Good  of  the  Ship,  You'll  like  it."  Later  in 
the  day  a -comrade  bellowed,  "You  gotta  like  it."  Walters  realized 
that  there  must  be  something  cynical  in  this  unsolicited  consolation, 
so  early  the  fourth  day.  he  was  down  at  the  gate  greeting  the  incoming 
rookies  with  "You'll  like  it."  The  first  evidence  of  the  new  environ- 
ment had  become  apparent. 

THE  St.  Louisan  was  having  a  rather  nice  time  in  Camp  Farragut, 
due  to  the  fact  probably  that  both  he  and  the  commander  stood 
up  when  the  band  played  "For  I'm  a  Son  of  Old  Mizzoo."  Con- 
sequently it  was  quite  natural  that  he  was  somewhat  dismayed  when 
orders  to  move  to  Camp  Dewey  were  received. 

Camp  Dewey  is  that  place  "over  the  tracks"  where  the  Detention 
period  is  completed,  where  everything  is  scrubbed  three  times  daily, 
where  men  are  drilled  from  sun-up  to  sun-down,  and  where  soft  men 
are  made  hard.  Just  as  the  bunch  was  leaving,  one  of  the  old  "  salts  " 
said,  "Boys  you're  leaving  the  paradise  of  the  Navy."  It  was  a 
rather  inauspicious  remark. 

The  first  thing  that  Julian  learned  in  the  new  camp  was  that  his 
company  commander  had  up  until  the  time  of  his  enlistment  been 
employed  by  a  furniture  company  in  the  capacity  of  truck  driver. 
The  first  thing  that  the  commander  learned  about  Julian  was  that 
be  wore  a  soiled  blouse  and  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  Mrs.  Walters's  son.  In  fact  it  may  have  had  some 
direct  bearing  on  the  fact  that  the  Missourian  found  his  name  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  later  in  the  day  as  having  been  delegated  to 
service  on  the  chow  gang.  Julian  had  some  vague  ideas  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  chow  worker,  but  had  hardly  thought  it  was  in  any  way 
pertinent  to  himself. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  unceremoniously  called  from  his 
hammock  by  a  guard  at  one  bell,  which  he  had  already  learned  signi- 
fied 4:30  A.  If.  A  half  hour  later  he  was  in  the  mess  hall  standing  at 
attention  in  order  to  be  sartorially  inspected  by  the  master-at-arms. 
There  was  then  the  instructions  for  the  day  which  rendered  the  already 
meek  Julian  somewhat  meeker. 

"All  you'se  guys  what's  in  this  gang,  get  down  here.  Count  off 
now,  let's  see  how  many's  missing.  Two;  all  right — that  ain't  so  bad. 
Now  where's  them  six  guys  what  was  in  that  end  scullery?  Hold 
up  them  hands — you'se  ain't  cripples.  Get  in  there!  Now  you  ten 
birds  in  the  middle  scullery  get  ten  kiyi  brushes  and  swab  this  deck, 
and  if  she  ain't  scrubbed  clean,  well  you  scrubs  'er  over  ag'in." 

Thus  was  Julian  Walters  instructed  to  start  his  day's  work  in  his 
new  capacity  as  mess  cook. 

When  the  chow  hall  was  cleaned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  master- 
at-arms,  the  gang  sat  down  to  morning  chow  just  when  the  sun  was 
chasing  the  moon  from  visibility.  After  his  apple  and  beans  and 
punk  and  Java,  Julian  aided  his  nine  assistants  to  set  places  for  134 
company  mates.  The  places  were  set  and  the  rations  divided; 
then  the  company  marched  in  for  chow,  and  the  gang  was  employed 
in  serving  "seconds"  throughout  the  meal. 

Of  course  134  plates,  cups,  knives,  and  forks,  not  to  mention 
numerous  pots  and  pans,  had  to  be  washed  and  dried  as  well.  The 
master-at-arms  had  definitely  announced  that  the  tables  were  to  be 
scrubbed  with  kiyi  brushes  and  the  decks  swabbed  with  mops.  The 
mess  gang  thought  it  advisable  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  afore- 
mentioned m.  at  a. 

By  half  past  ten  the  work  was  completed  and  the  rookies  allowed 
to  return  to  their  barracks  to  write  letters,  sew  buttons,  or  perhaps 
read  a  story.  Twenty  minutes  were  allowed  for  this  indulgence  and 
then  arrangements  for  noon  chow  would  be  under  way. 

THERE  was  a  repetition  of  the  morning  labors  following  lunch, 
and  again  following  the  evening  meal.  A  somewhat  whimsical  in- 
cident in  the  afternoon  occurred  when  at  4  o'clock,  Julian  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  his  barracks.  Rather  unfortunately,  the  master- 
at-arms'  salty  assistant  happened  along  and  instructed  the  down-in- 
the-mouth  Julian  that  he  would  be  required  to  bring  in  100  dead  flies 
before  leaving.  For  the  first  time  that  day  Walters  showed  symptoms 
of  vivacity  when  he  sauntered  forth  on  the  homicidal  debauch. 
His  return  to  the  barracks  that  night  occurred  at  about  8:30,  a  half 


hour  before  taps,  at  which  time  all  sailors  must  be  in  their  hammocks'- 
However,  there  is  a  special  dispensation  made  for  the  mess  cooki 
which  provides  that  they  may  remain  up  until  10:30  in  order  to  scrub 
their  clothes  and  black  their  shoes,  as  members  of  this  detail  arei 
required  to  appear  before  his  satanic  majesty,  the  master-at-arms, 
in  virgin  white  "unies"  and  jet  black  trilbies. 

And  hence  did  Julian  Walters  get  down  on  his  knees  and  scrub 
and  scrub  and  scrub. 

For  seven  full  days  did  Julian  so  act  as  mess  hound  with  the  same 
programme,  except  for  one  shift  of  fourteen  hours  when  he  was 
relegated  to  the  spud-hole  for  reporting  five  minutes  late  to  muster., 
During  this  eternity,  he  sat  at  a  table  and  peeled  more  "Murphies"; 
and  sliced  more  onions  than  he  had  imagined  were  on  this  earth. 

WHEN  he  rejoined  his  company  as  a  seaman,  he  knew  that  he, 
had  seen  the  worst  of  the  service,  so  he  was  game  for  anything. 
Picking  up  match  sticks  for  an  hour  was  a  pleasure,  and  mixing  ce-t 
ment  provoked  nothing  short  of  hilarity.  Such  jobs  as  these  occupied 
Julian  for  the  first  week  after  his  chow  service,  as  there  was  no  room 
for  him  111  the  eight  squads,  which  is  known  as  the  drill  detail.  The 
left-overs  are  used  at  odd  jobs — often  quite  odd — and  are  the  real 
laborers  of  camp.  Daily  they  police  the  streets,  chop  trees,  shovel 
coal,  and  wash  windows — jack  of  all  trades  is  quite  correct. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Julian  was  promoted — to  the  drill  squad. 
This  was  the  first  promotion  that  he  had  remembered,  and  quite 
naturally  it  formed  a  basis  for  his  resolve  some  day  to  be  the  one  to 
return  the  salutes. 

Julian  was  a  second  man  in  the  rear  rank,  so  by  stumbling  behind 
number  two  of  the  front  rank  and  watching  the  actions  of  number 
one  of  the  rear  rank  he  got  along  rather  "Jake."  He  recalled  a  bit  of 
the  military  training  he  had  received  while  at  school,  and  thus  showing 
aptitude  was  made  right  guide,  which  gave  him  the  undisputed 
right  to  serve  as  the  company  front  pivot  and  to  lead  the  company 
while  in  squad  formation. 

BEING  right  guide  had  its  advantages  inasmuch  as  it  took  him 
off  of  the  detail  list;  but  then  again  it  necessitated  that  he 
be  on  hand  at  each  muster.  On  the  morning  before  the  monthly 
review,  Julian  especially  had  a  little  too  much  of  his  job.  The  com- 
pany was  called  by  reveille  at  4:45  and  drilled  from  5:15  until  morning 
chow.  There  was  battalion  review  from  8  until  11  o'clock,  and  again 
from  1  until  4  .  I  he  company  commander  evidently  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  showing  of  his  seamen,  because  drill  was  in  order  from  7  p.  M. 
until  first  call.  Every  one  was  tired  that  night  and  slept  very  soundly 
until  he  had  to  arise  at  4:30  the  following  day  to  wash  his  hammock. 

Thus  it  was  drill,  detail,  chow,  and  sleep  for  the  two  weeks  that 
Julian  spent  in  Camp  Dewey.  Of  course  the  letters  from  home,  the 
frequent  boxes  of  dainties,  and  the  entertainments  were  bright  spots 
in  the  dismal  outlook,  but  here  is  the  fact — the  Navy  idea  got  under 
his  skin.  When  the  Detention  period  was  over,  Julian,  like  the  thous- 
ands of  his  compatriots,  wanted  to  get  to  sea.  He  had  forgotten 
motors  and  house  parties.  He  slept  every  night  next  to  men  whom 
he  had  never  before  known.    He  had  assimilated  the  common  touch. 

And  when  the  call  came  for  Company  S,  Second  Regiment,  Camp 
Dewey,  to  "shove  ofF"  for  sea,  Right  Guide  Julian  Walters  led  the 
column  of  squads  with  a  swinging  arm,  a  light  foot,  and  a  lighter  heart. 

JIM  ESPY  came  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  joined  the  Navy 
because  he  was  sick  of  seeing  so  much  khaki. 
\\  hen  he  enlisted,  Jim  felt  no  particular  thrill  of  patriotism 
ripple  up  and  down  his  spine.  He  did  it  as  one  washes  one's  face 
in  the  morning.  It  was  something  imperative,  but  to  this  stoicalTexan, 
bred  and  reared  in  the  open  and  accustomed  to  the  hardy,  rough  life 
of  the  range,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  new  job.  He  didn't  fool 
himself  into  believing  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fun  and 
that  the  public  would  hoorah  him  every  time  he  promenaded  down 
the  street.  He  had  seen  soldiers  building  barracks,  laying  sewer 
pipe,  peeling  potatoes,-etc,  and,  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
reasoned  that  the  same  things  must  be  done  in  the  Navy.  Being 
a  seaman,  a  post  corresponding  to  that  of  a  buck  private  in  the 
Army,  he  elected  himself  as  a  party  of  one  to  do  these  things. 

He  reported  for  duty  during  the  Indian  summer  season,  just  as 
the  days  became  chilly  and  the  breezes  from  the  lake  became  worse 
than  that.  They  gave  him  two  blankets  and  a  cot  in  the  tent.  Jim 
was  hardened,  and  tenderfeet  seldom  received  sympathy  from  him, 
but  he  needed  it  that  first  night.  It  was  the  coldest  eight  hours  he 
had  ever  experienced  in  his  life.  His  knees  were  numb  throughout 
the  night  and  he  ceased  to  worry  about  his  feet — they  were  unques- 
tionably frozen  stiff  he  thought. 


IVITH  the  QRAND  FLEE  T 


WHY  is  it,  I  have 
often  asked  myself, 
that  naval  corres- 
pondents who  have 
revealed  to  us  ever}"  detail  of 
bridge  and  deck  should  have 
neglected  the  wardroom — that 
very'  heart  of  a  ship?  Is  not 
the  wardroom  the  centre  of 
whatever  social  life  goes  on 
aboard,  island  of  sport  and 
dearly  earned  repose,  sanctuary 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
the  ubiquitous  navy  phono- 
graph, dining  room,  club,  motion 
picture  theatre,  lecture  hall,  and 
tobacco  shop?  .  .  .  Begin, 
oh  Muse. 

The  wardroom  which  I  best 
remember  is  on  a  destroyer 
which  sails  the  Irish  Sea.  It 
was  some  twenty  feet  wide  and 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tended, as  all  good  wardrooms 
should,  from  one  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  (Certain 
destroyers  of  the  flivver  type 
have  lengthwise  wardrooms.) 
The  wardroom  which  I  set  out 
to  describe  had  walls  of  gleaming 
gloss  white  and  woodwork  of 

golden  oak.  There  were  three  port  holes  to  a  side,  and  beneath  them 
built-in  transoms  which  served  at  night  for  couches.  And  what  could 
give  a  better  idea  of  a  destroyer's  motion  than  the  fact  that  two  stout 
canvas  straps  passing  from  rings  in  the  wall  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
transom,  alone  keep  the  sleeper  on  his  cushion  ?  I  have  a  vivid  memory 
of  trying  to  sleep  aboard  a  destroyer  in  rough  weather;  just  as  I  was 
dozing  off,  the  bunk  actually  fell  away  from  beneath  me,  and  I  lay 
for  a  dreadful  instant  suspended  in  the  air  above  it — suspended  in 
the  void  as  if  I  had  been  a  Hindu  yogi  or  the  lovely  creature  whom 
Professor  Diabolo  the  magician  causes  to  float  away  from  a  red  plush 
couch  in  full  view  of  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Millville  Audi- 
torium. I  lay  thus  when  either  I  fell  and  hit  my  fugitive  bed  or  my 
fugitive  bed  soared  evilly  and  hit  me  violently  in  the  back  or  we  met 
in  mid-air  (I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  mechanics  of  the  thing 
straight) — any  way,  we  clashed.  Never  .  .  .  never  shall  I 
forget  it. 

BUT  I  am  forgetting  the  wardroom  again.  The  wardroom  I  am 
describing  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passageway  which  began  at 
the  deck,  led  darkly  past  the  "office"  with  its  perpetually  clicking 
typewriter,  and  opened  upon  the  wardroom  at  the  lower  right  hand 
corner.  Beyond  the  door  space  along  this  after  wall  hung  the  wormy 
coil  of  a  radiator  pipe;  then  came  a  built-in  oak  bookcase-cupboard 
with  glass  doors  and  drawers  with  brass  handles;  then  the  galley 
door  with  its  ticket  office  aperture;  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  stood 
a  square  box  kind  of  sideboard  which  held  the  table  silver,  and  con- 
tiguous to  that  was  the  cushioned  transom.  The  forward  wall  was 
bare  of  ornament,  and  divided  by  the  corridor  leading  to  the  officers' 
cabin.  A  long  oak  table  with  stout  chairs  lashed  to  it  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  floor.  Every  thing  was  intensely  clean;  to 
see  the  room  was  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  word  "ship-shape." 
Yet  the  room's  hard  lines  and  military  cleanliness,  so  extraordmarily 
masculine  in  character,  never  interfered  with  its  genuine  home-like 
atmosphere. 

IN  IDLE  minutes  I  used  to  browse  over  the  books  in  the  cupboard. 
It  was  a  revealing  accumulation,  the  meat  of  the  collection  being 
tremendous  tomes  on  seamanship,  Lloyd's  registers,  and  engineering 
manuals  whose  pages  were  sprinkled  with  X  squares,  logarithms,  and 
cube  root  signs  and  equations  as  mysterious  to  me  as  Babylonian 
inscriptions;  there  were  books  on  Ireland  and  Irish  history,  diction- 
aries, golf  catechisms,  and  stray  novels.  For  the  United  States 
officer  has  made  a  real  attempt  to  understand  Ireland,  and  on  every 
ship  you  will  find  Irish  books  which  be  has  picked  up  at  railway 
stations  and  casual  book  stalls.  Samuel  Lover  is  often  to  be  seen 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Professor  Heat's  thermodynamics.  Imagine  trying 
to  puzzle  out  the  mystery  of  Ireland  with  Lover's  "Handy  Andy  ! 
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Some  wardroom  memories  of  a  Naval  correspondent 


Then  there  are 
the  magazines 
which  are  brought 
to  the  wardroom 
in  immense  piles  and  there 
sorted — and  what  magazines! 
Mr.  Burleson's  genial  ruling  has 
made  it  possible  for  everyone  to 
hand  on  his  pet  magazine,  so 
Boston  theosophists  send  some- 
thing of  the  "  Day  by  Day  with 
Brahma"  order;  trade  journals, 
rich  with  the  very  latest  news 
from  the  artificial  hair  market, 
come  in  ntyriads,  the  fashion 
magazines  must  require  special 
transport.  All  are  sorted, 
equally  divided,  and  all  are  read. 
^  ea,  I  have  seen  a  good,  honest- 
to-heaven  gob  deep  in  "  Day  by 
Day  with  Brahma.''  Agricul- 
tural journals  are  the  legitimate 
pre}-  of  chief  petty  officers,  for 
all  chief  petty  officers  have  agri- 
cultural ambitions.  Many  own 
farms,  and  talk  learnedly  on  the 
best  fertilizer  for  Brussels 
sprouts.  The  man  of  the  sea  has 
always  wanted  to  turn  farmer; 
even-  sailor  is  sometime  going  to 
"put  an  oar  on  his  shoulder  and 
walk  inland  till  he  comes  to  a  place  where  people  will  ask  him  what  he 
is  carrying,  and  there  will  he  settle  down."  This  jest  is  common  to 
every  navy — one  hears  it  quoted  everywhere;  and  only  the  other  day 
I  actually  discovered  it  in  the  Odyssey.  But  sailors  will  always  be 
sailors  as  long  as  the  sea  remains  the  sea. 

ONE  best  appreciates  the  social  role  of  the  wardroom  when  the 
destroyer  returns  to  port.  "Getting  back"  is  good  fun.  First 
the  high,  crumbling,  and  indescribably  romantic  cliffs  of  Erin  rise 
out  of  the  haunted  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea,  then  the  break  in  the  cliffs 
which  leads  into  the  destroyer  base  becomes  visible,  and  finally  the 
town  itself,  arranged  in  sloping,  lateral  lines  along  the  face  of  a  steep 
cliff.  Down  the  swept  channel  turns  the  destroyer,  all  aboard 
hoping  that  Fate  will  award  them  a  proper  mooring  buoy.  For 
there  are  buoys  and  buoys,  some  close  to  the  landings,  others  in  a 
veritable  Siberia  far  from  the  town.  A  certain  buoy,  close  by  a  cer- 
tain yacht  club  landing,  had  several  affectionate  names,  the  favorite 
being  Old  Cheeryo. 

"Where  are  you.  Bill?" 

"At  buoy  ninety-nine,  way  to  the  devil  and  gone  up  the  river — 
where  are  you?" 
"On  Cheeryo." 
"Lucky  cuss." 

So  let  us  imagine  our  destroyer  "on  Cheeryo,"  a  mooring  which 
she  shares  with  two  other  sister  destroyers.  These  little  coveys  of 
destroyers,  all  moored  together  to  the  same  giant  ringbolt,  are  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sights  of  the  harbor.  One  sees  the  long, 
lean  flanks  of  the  outer  destroyer,  a  clump  of  camouflaged  funnels  all 
tilted  back  at  the  same  snobbish  angle,  various  traceries  of  rope  and 
wire,  and  sometimes  a  thin  almost  invisible  haze  of  heat  lying  over  the 
nest.  Sometimes,  too,  the  landward  wind  brings  a  sniff  of  oil  burners 
to  the  nose. 

As  the  destroyer  approaches  her  allotted  buoy,  all  aboard  look 
forth  to  see  the  other  sharers  of  the  mooring,  and  if  the  ship 
already  moored  is  a  kind  of  pal  having  particular  friends  aboard, 
there  is  joy  on  the  bridge.  On  board  the  moored  destroyers,  sailors 
look  up  to  watch  the  newcomer;  officers  stroll  nonchalantly  forth. 
There  isn't  much  conversation  till  the  mooring  is  made,  for  the  pick- 
ing up  of  a  mooring  in  good  style  is  a  job  that  demands  all  one's 
attention. 

Then  one  hears— "Hello  Bill," — " Where's  Jim ? "  "Come  on  over, 
Ed."  When  all  has  been  made  secure,  there  comes  a  kind  of  ex- 
plosion of  shaving,  the  bluejacket  en-jowled  (I  think  I  have  just 
invented  this  telling  word)  in  puffs  of  shaving  soap  hurries  back  and 
forth  to  the  washroom;  soon,  clad  in  the  handsomest  of  all  naval  uni- 
forms, he  will  be  ashore,  breaking  fair  British  and  Irish  hearts. 
Then  comes  a  reunion  of  officers  in  the  wardroom. 


The  destroyer  patrol.  Our 
destroyers,  aiding  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  have  searched 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  Hun  subma- 
rine, and  the  eff|iciency, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  men  who  man  them  have 
been  of  ficially  commented 
upon  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty 


This  is  not  part  of  an  arctic 
exploring  expedition,  but  the 
bridge  of  a  cruiser  while  con- 
voying troops  across  last 
winter 


Admiral  Mayo  fleft) 
and  Admiral  Beatty 
aboard  the  flagship  of 
the  Grand  Fleet 


When  a  destroyer  is  rolling  o 
the  hjgh  seas  the  only  way  ti 
stay  put  is  to  be  lashed  to  you 
seat,  as  are  these  officers  in  th. 
wardroom  of  an  American  dc 
stroyer. 


The  gun  crew  of  a  cruiser 
convoying  troops  must  be  on 
the  alert  and  ready  for  action  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night 


Haul  Thompson 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


January,   19 19 


THERE  is  an  atmosphere  of  good  fun  and  relaxation.  Quite 
often  the  phonograph,  the  inevitable,  ubiquitous  phonograph 
has  been  switched  on,  and  shrieks  forth  a  battered  "opera  record" 
to  which  nobody  pays  the  slightest  attention.  (Sooner  or  later 
someone  will  be  sure  to  murmur,  "Oh,  can  it.")  Then  the  captain 
of  the  neighboring  destroyer,  a  big,  blond,  football-player  kind  of 
viking,  the  very  incarnation  of  Western  go  and  energy,  blows  in, 
and  is  greeted  with  glad  hails  of  "Hello  Ike!" 

"Well  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?"  says  our  visitor, 
slapping  his  knee,  "See  any  Fritzes?" 

"Not  a  sign,"  replies  some  one  of  our  own  group.    "Ran  into 
some  wreckage,  though. 
"Off  Cape  X?" 
"Yes." 

"I  ran  into  it,  too.    Saw  Nick  this  morning;  says  he  thinks 


trover  to  which  I  was  attached,  as  fine  a  gentleman  and  gallant  a 
sailor  as  ever  walked  the  deck,  was  perhaps  thirty-tour  or  five;  the 
"exec",  a  brilliant  officer  who  now  has  his  own  command,  was  two 
or  three  years  younger;  the  engineer,  in  whose  face  could  be  read  the 
perfect  balance  between  the  student  and  the  man  of  action,  was 
also  thirty-one  or  two;  the  other  officers  were  all  in  the  late  twenties. 
Never  has  a  correspondent's  lot  been  cast  among  finer  folk;  nothing 
can  compare  with  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the  Navy  once  it 
opens  its  generous  heart. 

THEN  comes  the  luncheon  hour.  How  good  it  is  to  be  able  to 
eat  from  a  steady  table!  Listening  to  the  conversation,  the 
correspondent  is  sure  to  pick  up  phrases  with  the  real  naval  flavor — 
"While  I  was  cruising  down  Broadway  last  summer."  "The  Blank 
has  got  a  new  gadget  on  the  bridge,"  "I  got  sick  ot  it  and  told  him  to 


E.  Mulhr.  Jr. 

Destroyer?  are  built  for  speed— among  other  things;  the  wake  of  this  one  gives  some  idea  of  the  raoidity  with  which  they  can  cut  through  the  water — when  they  sight  an  enemy  submarine,  for  instance 


that  the  Prince  Jaime  that  went  down  yesterday  must  have  been  a 
Spanish  fruit  ship.  Says  the  whole  channel  is  afloat  with  oranges — 
somebody'd  better  get  busy  and  plaster  the  Fritz  that  hangs  'round 
there." 

"Better  stay  to  luncheon,  Captain." 

"Thanks.    Like  to.    What  do  you  say  if  we  toot  off  and  play 
some  golf  this  afternoon." 
"  Sure  thing." 

A  bell  is  rung,  a  steward  appears,  and  is  told  that  Captain  X  will 
be  here  to  dinner. 

AND  now  I  am  going  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  a  tradition.  We 
are  getting  the  idea  that  the  destroyer  service  is  the  work  of  a 
crew  of  wonderful,  wild,  hell-driving  boys.  Now  this  is  not  true;  the 
destroyer  service  is  the  work  of  the  man  in  the  early  thirties.  If  you 
want  a  picture  of  a  typical  destroyer  officer,  the  man  who  has  rendered 
the  most  important  individual  service  of  the  war,  take  your  naval  officer 
of  thirty-two  or  three,  give  him  a  clean-cut,  military'  countenance, 
blue  eyes,  and  hair  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray.  The  preponderance  of 
blue  eyes  would  strike  the  most  careless  of  observers;  a  visitor  to 
the  flotilla  feels  himself  among  vikings.  On  the  battleships,  however, 
one  finds  far  more  of  the  brown-eyed  type.    The  captain  of  the  des- 


shove  off."  "While  I  was  in  my  cabin  breaking  out  a  towel."  Mar- 
velous days — marvelous  words — marvelous  yarns!  For  who  can 
approach  a  sailor  as  a  story  teller? 

When  the  luncheon  is  over,  the  two  captains  go  ashore.  All  wait 
for  the  next  great  event,  the  coming  of  the  mail.  Quiet  falls  over  the 
wardroom;  one  smells  cigarette  smoke,  hears  the  rustle  of  magazine 
pages,  and  the  occasional  shrieks  of  tug  boats  in  the  outer  harbor. 

"Give  us  a  tune,  Paul,  and  sing  us  your  new  song."  The  assistant 
engineer  wanders  off  to  his  room  in  search  of  his  guitar,  scrunches  up 
in  the  cushions  on  the  transom,  tunes  up.  and  sings.  And  this  is 
the  song: 

Rolling  around 

Rolling  around 

Over  the  Irish  Sea 
Everyone's  happy,  everyone's  glad 

Rolling  so  easy  and  free. 

Roll,  roll  you  dear  little  witch. 
For  the  more  that  you  roll 

The  less  you  will  pitch, 
Roll  if  you  will. 
For  you'd  never  be  still, 

Out  on  the  Irish  Sea. 

"Out  on  the  Irish  Sea."  Would  that  I  were  there  again  with  the 
same  friends  in  the  same  little  wardroom  of  the  A! 


JVAT^  ^MEDALS  of  ITALY,  'RUMANIA,  and  zJkCO NTENE G  1{0 


The  Italian  Medal  of  Military  Valor  was  instituted  in  1833  as  a 
Sardinian  medal  lor  valor  on  land  or  sea.  It  conies  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze 


Italian  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus,  founded  in  1434,  reorganized 
in  1831,  and  given  for  both  civil  and 
military  merit.   It  comes  in  five  classes 


The  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  was  established  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  in 


The  Italian  Military  Order  of  Savoy 
was  founded  in  1815  and  modified  in 
1855.  It  is  a  purely  military  medal 
and  comes  in  five  classes 


1868  as  an  award  for  both 
civil  and  military  merit. 
There  are  five  classes 


The  Rumanian  Order  of  the  Crown, 
founded  in  1881  for  services  rendered 
to  the  State.    It  has  live  classes 


The  Montenegrin  Order  of  Danilo  I. 
or  of  the  Independence.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1853and  embraces  four  classes 


Order  of  the  Star  of  Rumania,  founded  in  1877  as  a  reward  for  civil 
u       °       and  military  services.   There  are  five  classes 
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CERGEANT  WILLIAM  A. 
°  HARTMAN  (Milwaukee, 
Wis.),  won  his  D.  S.  C.  on  the  Yesle. 
"He  was  a  member  of  a  patrol  sent 
out  from  the  battalion  post  of  com- 


Sergeant  William  A.  Hartman,  D.S.C. 


mand  at  midnight  to  reconnoiter  for 
the  location  of  possible  sites  for 
pontoon  bridges  and  of  material 
for  making  such  structures.  Des- 
pite heavy  artillery  and  machine- 
gun  fire  that  forced  the  patrol  to 
scatter  and  separate  him  from  the 
lieutenant  in  charge,  he  continued 
the  work  on  his  own  initiative,  and 
acting  entirely  without  orders,  started 
his  detail  on  the  actual  construction 
of  rafts  for  the  pontoon  bridges. 
His  courage,  ability  as  a  leader, 
and  his  inflexible  determination  made 
the  reconnaissance  a  complete  suc- 
cess." 

I  IEITENANT  (NOW  CAP- 
^  TAIN)  LEMUEL  C.  SHEP- 
HERD (Norfolk,  Va.),  went  overseas 
with  the  first  regiment  of  Marines 
to  go  across,  and  won  his  D.  S.  C. 
at  the  famous  stand  of  the  Marines 
at    Chateau-Thierry.    His  citation 


Captain  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd.  D.S.C. 


states  that  he  "showed  exceptional 
gameness,  and  in  his  handling  of  his 
men  set  them  an  excellent  example 
of  bravery  ...  He  was  wounded 
in  the  neck  (June  3rd)  but  refused 
to  go  to  the  rear,  this  during  the 
retirement  of  the  French  from  our 
left."  Four  days  later  he  was 
again  wounded  and  had  to  be 
evacuated. 


PRIVATE  (FIRST  CLASS) 
LEX  IE  DOWNHAM  (Elwood, 
Ind.),  won  his  D.  S.  C.  at  Cantigny, 
when  by  the  exercise  of  unusual 
bravery  he  captured,  single  handed, 
ten  of  the  enemy. 


Private  Lexie  Downham.  D.S.C. 


17IRST  LIEUTENANT  EDGAR 
r  G.  TOBIN  (San  Antonio,  Tex.), 
Aero  Pursuit  Squadron,  won  his 
I).  S.  C.  in  the  air.    While  leading  a 


Lieutenant  Edgar  G.  Tobin,  D.S.C. 


patrol  of  three  machines,  he  attacked 
an  enemy  formation  of  six  single 
seaters,  destroying  two  of  them  him- 
self and  forcing  down  a  third  out  of 
control. 


'"PHE  D.  S.  C.  was   awarded  to 
*-    First   Lieutenant    Charles  W. 
Myers  (Marysville,  Pa.),  for  estab- 
lishing "under  heavy  shell  fire  an 


Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Myers,  D.S.C. 


advance  dressing  station  for  the 
treatment  and  evacuation  of  men 
wounded  in  the  first  waves  of  the 
assault." 

I'M  IE  citation  under  which  Private 
(First  Class)  Walter  A.  Sha- 
minski  (Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.),  received 
his  D.  S.  C.  states  that  "having 
entered  a  cellar  to  instal  his  telephone 
he  was  attacked  by  eleven  of  the 


Private  Walter  A  Shaminski,  D.S.C. 


enemy,  of  whom  he  killed  two  and 
took  nine  prisoners,  single  handed." 


Lieutenant  Hugh  F.  Edwards.  D.S.C. 


'  I  MTE  citation  under  which  Second 
*■  Lieutenant  Hugh  F.  Edwards 
(Hamilton,  Kans.),  received  his 
D.  S.  C.  states  that  "he  showed 
conspicuous  coolness  and  bravery 
in  leading  his  platoon  against  heavy 
machine-gun  fire,  silenced  several 
machine  guns,  established  his  guns 
at  his  objective,  repelled  a  counter- 
attack on  his  left  flank,  and  person- 
ally killed  two  of  the  enemy." 
Lieutenant  Edwards  was  also 
awarded  the  French  Military  Cross 
for  bravery  at  Chateau-Thierry. 


PRIVATE  FRANK  J.  GOLD- 
r  CAMP,  U.  S.  Engineers  (Iron- 
ton,  ().),  was  in  the  first  group  of 
six  to  be  awarded  the  D.  S.  C,  for 


Private  Frank  J.  Goldcamp,  D.S.C. 


which  he  gave  his  life,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  offensive  in 
which  our  men  took  part.  With  a 
comrade,  Carl  Duncan,  he  volun- 
teered to  rescue  his  Sergeant  lying 
wounded  in  No  Man's  Land,  in 
the  face  of  jviolent  enemy  fire. 
The  two  men  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Sergeant  and  had  dragged 
him  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
toward  our  lines  when  Hun  bullets 
found  them,  killing  both  Private 
Goldcamp  and  the  Sergeant,  and 
wounding  Carl  Duncan. 
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DRIVATE   (FIRST  CLASS) 
ANDY  YOUNGBAR  (Fair- 
ed, Md.),  was  awarded  the  D.  S.  C. 
i  r  showing  fine  courage  and  en- 
trance when  attacked  with  hand 
enades  during  a  raid.  "Although 
riously  wounded   he  joined  in  a 
>unterattack  against  greatly  superior 
imbers,  and   continued    to  fight, 
'■en  after  receiving  a  second  wound, 
ltil  the  enemy  was  repulsed." 


states  that  "Early  in  the  fighting 
he  was  wounded  three  times,  but 
in  spite  of  suffering  and  loss  of 
blood  he  refused  to  leave  his  men 
until  his  battalion  was  relieved 
three  days  later." 

CECOND  LIEUTENANT 
°  JAMES  S.  TIMOTHY  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.),  posthumously  awarded 
tlie  D.  S.  C.  His  citation  reads: 
"Although  weakened  by  gas  poison- 


Private  Andy  Youngbar,  D.S.C. 

PHE  D.  S.  C.  was  awarded 
■■  Corporal  Rufus  Wiseman  (Wil- 
I  amsport,  O.),  "for  extraordinary 
eroism  in  action.  .  .  .  He  was 
1  charge  of  a  detail  for  carrying 
mmunition  to  a  machine-gun  sec- 
ion.  He  had  performed  his  duties 
nd  had  been  given  permission  to 
zithdraw  to  the  rear,  but  instead 
f  doing  so  he  remained  with  his 
etail  for  four  days  on  the  firing 
ne,  under  a  heavy  bombardment 
nd  machine-gun  fire,  assisting  the 
nachine-gun  crew.  During  these 
our  days  he  was  suffering  from  the 
ffects  of  gas,  but  refused  to  be 
vacuated." 


Corporal  Rufus  Wiseman,  D.S.C. 

CECOND  LIEUTENANT  AL- 
°  TON  P.  WOOD  (Boston,  Mass.), 
was  given  his  D.  S.  C.  posthum- 
ously. His  citation  reads:  "While 
on  patrol  in  No  Man's  Land 
-  .  .  he  displayed  great  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  in  continuing 
to  direct  his  men  after  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  refusing  aid 
until  he  was  assured  of  the  safety  of 
his  men."  He  received  his  wounds 
after  he  had  crept  across  No  Man's 
Land  with  one  companion  who  re- 
fused to  turn  back  after  the  patrol 


Lieutenant  Alton  P.  Wood,  D.S.C. 

of  which  they  were  members  had 
been  discovered.  He  got  in  under 
the  German  wire  and  on  to  the 
parapet  of  the  front  line  trench, 
when  a  machine  gun  inflicted  the 
wounds  that  caused  his  death. 

DRIVATE  OSCAR  GRIFFITH 
1  (Gadsden,  Ala.),  won  his  D.  S.C. 
for  having  "displayed  extraordinary 
devotion  to  duty  in  going  to 
the  assistance  of  a  wounded  man, 
and  remaining  with  him  through- 
out a  heavy  bombardment.  He 
was  killed  instantly  by  a  high 
explosive  shell  which  struck  near 
him  while  he  was  bandaging  his 
comrade's  wounds."  In  recognition 
of  his  bravery  Private  Griffith  was 
also  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 


Private  Oscar  Griffith,  D.S.C. 

'  I  VHE  citation  under  which  Cap- 
tain  William  C.  Williams  (Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.),  received  his  D.  S.  C. 


Lieutenant  James  S.  Timothy,  D.S.C. 

ing,  inflicted  while  serving  with  the 
French  in  the  Verdun  sector,  he 
declined  medical  assistance  and 
served  with  heroic  fortitude  with  the 
Marines.  ...  In  the  operation 
near  Chateau-Thierry  he  inspired 
the  officers  and  men  with  whom  he 
was  in  action  by  his  fearlessness  and 
fortitude,  until  instantly  killed  by  a 
high  explosive  shell." 

DRIVATE  CHARLES  MARINO 
(Boston,  Mass.),  was  awarded 
the  D.  S.  C.  for  having  "displayed 
coolness,  courage,  and  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  ...  in  voluntarily 
going  through  a  shell-swept  area  to 
bring  back  a  wounded  non-com- 
missioned officer  to  the  dressing 
station." 


Private  Charles  Marino,  D.S.C. 


CERGEANT  JOHN 
^  HOPPE  (Baltimore, 


Captain  William  C.  Williams,  D.S.C. 


H.  E. 

Md.), 

'displayed  extraordinary  heroism, 
presence  of  mind,  and  physical  en- 
durance during  an  enemy  raid  against 
his  small  advance  post.  Although 
seriously  wounded  from  grenades, 
he  and  one  private  from  his  company 
counterattacked  a  greatly  superior 
enemy,  personally  killing  at  least  one 


Sergeant  John  H.  E.  Hoppe,  D.S.C. 

of  them  with  his  rifle,  preventing 
any  entry  by  the  enemy  into  his  post, 
and  finally  reentering  our  lines  after 
having  received  a  second  severe 
wound." 

pRIVATE  NICK  COSTIANES 
1  (Greenville,  Pa.),  "distinguish- 
ed himself  .  .  .  when,  with 
four  other  men,  he  raided  an  enemy 
machine-gun  nest  held  by  twelve 
Germans.  As  a  result  of  his  daring 
and  presence  of  mind,  one  of  the 
enemy  was  killed,  the  other  eleven 
captured,  and  their  four  machine 
guns  turned  upon  the  retreating 
foe."  For  this  he  received  the 
D.  S.  C. 


Private  Nick  Costianes,  D.S.C. 

THE  citation  under  which  Private 
David  O.  Clapp  (Ada,  Okla.), 
was  awarded  his  D.  S.  C.  reads: 
"  During  the  defense  of  Cantigny, 


Private  David  O.  Clapp,  D.S.C. 
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although  wounded  several  times,  he 
stayed  with  his  automatic  rifle  and 
assisted  in  the  reconsohdation  of  his 
platoon.  He  was  ordered  to  the  aid 
station,  but  after  receiving  first  aid, 
insisted  upon  returning  to  his  post, 
where  he  remained  working  until 
forced  to  be  evacuated." 

DRIVATE  WILLIAM  R.  DAVIS 
■  (Brockton,  Mass.),  won  his 
D.  S.  C.  "for  exceptional  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  in  action,  re- 
maining at  his  post  and  continuing 
to  fire  his  rifle  and  grenades  at  the 


Private  William  R.  Davis,  D.S.C.  and 
Croix  de  Guerre 


enemy  after  being  severely  wounded 
in  action."  Although  wounded,  he 
attacked  single  handed  a  party  of 
boches,  drove  them  from  the  en- 
trance of  a  dugout  and  saved  several 
of  his  companions.  In  addition  to 
the  D.  S.  C.  he  was  also  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

HP  HE  citation  of  First  Sergeant 
A  Benjamin  James  (Brookline, 
Mass.),  states  that  "when  shells 
struck  the  gun  pit  of  a  battery,  al- 
though  seriously   wounded    in  the 


Sergeant  Benjamin  James.  D.S.C. 

chest  and  legs  by  fragments,  he  im- 
mediately obtained  stretchers  for 
the  other  men,  doing  everything 
possible  for  their  comfort  until  he 
fell.  He  declined  medical  attention 
until  all  others  had  been  looked  after, 
setting  a  splendid  example  of  self- 
sacrifice."  He  was  awarded  the 
D.  S.  C. 

PRIVATE  (FIRST  CLASS) 
GEORGE  J.  SHIVELY  (Brook- 
ville,  Pa.),  U.  S.  Ambulance  Service, 
was  awarded  his  D.  S.  C.  at  Soissons, 


Private  George  J.Shi vely,  D.S.C. 

where  he  "drove  his  ambulance 
through  shell  fire  and  continued  on 
after  his  car  was  badly  shattered, 
until  he  had  delivered  his  patients  to 
a  dressing  station,  when  he  fainted 
from  serious  wounds  in  his  left  arm 
and  both  legs,  existence  of  which  he 
had  denied  when  the  ambulance  was 
hit." 


Lieutenant  Clarence  R.  Chnslman,  D.S.C. 

QECOND  (NOW  FIRST)  LIEU- 
•3  TENANT  CLARENCE  R. 
CHRISTMAN  (New  York  City), 
won  his  D.  S.  C.  for  "leading  one 
of  his  machine  guns  in  advance  of 
the  infantry,  through  a  wheat  field, 
where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
position  of  advantage  from  which 
he  cleaned  out  an  enemy  trench  and 
forced  out  of  action  a  hostile  ma- 
chine gun  which  had  been  holding 
up  the  advance  of  our  infantry." 


CORPORAL  ELLSWORTH 
OLIVER  TERRILL  (Rahway, 
N.  J.),  was  awarded  the  D.  S.  C. 
"for  extraordinary  herosim  in  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  When  his  right  hand 
and  arm  were  badly  mangled  by  the 
explosion  of  a  grenade  during  an 
enemy  raid  into  our  lines,  he  placed 
his  injured  hand  in  his  trousers  pock- 
et to  support  it,  went  over  the  top 
with  his  comrades,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  and 
retreating  Germans,  throwing  hand 
grenades  with  his  left  hand  as  he 
followed  them  back  to  their  own 
lines." 

npHE  citation  under  which  Second 
A    Lieutenant  Vinton  Adams 
Dearing    (Cambridge,    Mass.),  re- 
ceived  his   D.   S.  C.  reads:  "De- 


Lieutenant  Vinton  Adams  Dearing,  D.S.C. 

tailed  in  command  of  a  carrying 
party  near  Cantigny,  he  bravely 
proceeded,  under  fire,  to  execute 
his  mission,  and  by  his  example  of 
bravery  heartened  his  men,  who  were 
under  fire  for  the  first  time. 
He  took  his  party  through  heavy 
shelling  to  carry  ammunition  to  the 
front  lines,  without  being  ordered 
to  do  so."  Six  weeks  later,  at 
the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
Lieutenant  Dearing  was  killed  in 
action. 


Corporal  Ellsworth  Oliver  Terrill.  D.S.C. 


.Private  Tony  Cramp.  D.S.C. 

pRIVATE  TONY  CRAMP,  M. 

G.  Bn.  (Berlin,  Wis.),  was 
awarded  his  D.  S.  C.  posthumously, 
for  showing  "extraordinary  cour- 
age and  ability  as  a  leader  of 
men  on  a  field  of  battle.  When 
his  section  sergeant  had  been  killed 
and  his  corporal  wounded    he  as- 


sumed command  of  his  gun  sec- 
tion and  led  them  forward  againsi 
the  enemy,  directing  the  fire  with 
effect  until  killed."  A  true-blut 
American,  though  born  in  Germany. 
Private  Cramp  went  overseas,  a 
volunteer,  to  fight  with  the  Rainbow 
Division. 


Captain  Jesse  W.  Wooldridge,  D.S.C 

HPHE  citation  of  Captain  Jesse 
W.  Wooldridge  (San  Francisco, 
Cal.),  under  which  he  was  awarded 
his  D.  S.  C,  states  that  "with 
rare  courage  and  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry he  led  a  counterattack  a- 
gainst  an  enemy  of  five  times  his 
own  numbers.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  men  entered  this  coun- 
terattack and  fifty-one  emerged 
untouched.  More  than  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoner." 


V 
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Lieutenant  Thomas  M.  Barber,  D.S.C. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  THOS. 
M.  BARBER  (Charleston,  W. 
Va.),  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  was 
in  charge  of  an  advance  batal- 
hon  aid  station  at  a  time  when  the 
evacuation  route  was  so  heavily 
shelled  that  the  litter  carriers  could 
not  get  back  from  the  advance  station 
to  the  regimental  aid  at  the  rear,  and 
the  rooms  became  so  crowded  with 
wounded  that  the  surgical  work  had  to 
be  done  outside,  under  fire.  Lieuten- 
ant Barber's  citation  says  that  he  "re- 
peatedly demonstrated  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  by  caring  for  wounded  under 
enemy  fire  and  with  apparent  con- 
tempt for  his  own  safety.  When  his 
aid  station  had  been  destroyed  by 
shell  fire  he  promptly  moved  into 
a  shell  hole  near  by  and  continued 
his  faithful  work."  For  this  he  was 
awarded  the  D.  S.  C. 
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First  Lieutenant  Mabel  G.  Betts 
returning  a  sentry's  salute.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  members  of 
the  Woman's  Motor  Corps  are  the  only 
women  in  this  country  who  rate  the 
military  salute 


IF  THE  Woman's  Motor  Corps  has  accomplished  nothing  else 
for  the  country  it  has  done  a  worth-while  piece  of  work  for 
womankind  in  shattering  the  theory  that  good  looks  and  ability 
are  incompatible.  As  its  slim,  magazine-cover  members  report 
for  orders  at  Madison  Avenue  Headquarters,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
un-uniformed  member  of  society  is  to  think  with  slightly  contemptu- 
ous tolerance — "Shucks — their  tailors  are  much  too  good;  they  can't 
be  of  any  real  use."  But,  on  very  little  investigation  one  gathers 
facts  enough  to  call  forth  a  mental  apology  to  the  whole  Motor 
Corps.  Girls  are  not  given  to  working  from  8:30  at  night  until 
8:30  in  the  morning,  night  after  night,  just  for  the  privilege  of  wearing 
an  attractive  uniform;  nor  are  they  apt  to  sacrifice  their  own  limou- 
sines and  chauffeurs,  to  work  on  the  greasy  machinery  of  ambulances, 
in  order  to  appear  in  public  in  becoming  military  regalia.  Yet 
these,  and  very  much  more  uncomfortable  things,  the  women  of  the 
Motor  Ambulance  Corps  do  daily,  and  although  there  may  be  some- 
thing incongruous  about  the  military  salute  accompanied  by  the  words 
"My  dear  I'm  simply  pining  to  talk  to  you,"  there  is  also  something 
very  worth  while  in  the  spirit  and  pluck  with  which  they  go  about  the 
most  tedious  or  most  disagreeable  of  jobs.  Their  soldierliness  is  un- 
impeachable even  if  their  language  still  has  the  flavor  of  afternoon  tea. 

New  York  had  grown  used  to  seeing  -the  trig  drivers  of  the  Motor 
Corps  slipping  their  cars  deftly  through  the  holes  in  its  traffic,  had 
even  come  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  almost  daily 


The  RECOGNITION  of 
WOMEV^Jby  the  *ARMY 

By  %UTH  T>EAD^ 

Photographs  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 

parades,  but  it  looked  twice  at  the  following  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  September  4th: 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  branches  of  the  Motor  Corps  of  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service  yesterday  (Tuesday)  were  ordered  into  military 
encampment  at  Foit  Totten  for  one  week  beginning  September  10th.  The 
orders  came  through  General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Commandant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  and  affect  approximately  100  women. 

The  barracks  of  Company  Four  will  be  occupied  by  the  women  during  their 
stay  at  the  Fort,  and  Army  officers  have  been  detailed  to  give  the  special 
training  they  will  receive.  The  training  will  consist  chiefly  of  litter  drills, 
ambulance  driving,  first  aid  drill,  and  cooking.  Several  of  the  best  Army 
cooks  are  to  give  instructions  in  army  cooking.  While  all  the  women  will 
be  quartered  in  the  same  barracks,  the  officers  of  the  Motor  Corps  will  eat 
their  meals  at  the  Officers'  Club  and  the  privates  will  have  their  own  mess  hall. 
Captain  Katherine  Richards,  of  the  New  York  Corps,  and  Captain  Louise 
Ruxton,  of  the  Brooklyn  Corps,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  women. 

The  object  of  this  special,  intensive  training  is  to  improve  the  ambulance 
service  which  the  women  have  undertaken  for  the  Surgeon-General.  Every 
member  of  the  Corps  has  been  notified  to  report  before  the  end  of  this  week 
at  either  the  New  York  or  Brooklyn  headquarters  of  the  League.  . 

That  the  orders  were  carried  out  in  thoroughly  military  fashion  and 
that  the  women  were  subjected  to  the  same  drill  as  the  men,  every 
enthusiastic  member,  as  well  as  the  illustrations  published  here,  will 
attest. 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty  women  were  quartered  in  Company  Four 
barracks,  at  Fort  Totten,  with  the  officers  occupying  the  Ser- 
geants' rooms  off"  the  dormitories  (sleeping  two  in  a  room),  the  pri- 
vates and  non-coms  living  in  the  dormitories.  Their  day  started 
at  5:30,  with  reveille  at  6:10,  regular  army  time,  with  no  extra  allow- 
ance for  hair-pins  and  other  feminine  inconveniences.  From  6:15 
to  6:45  beds  were  made,  and  whatever  washing  it  was  possible  to  do 
was  taken  care  of  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  fifteen  women 
were  detailed  to  cleaning  the  barracks,  and  no  matter  how  many 
servants  had  smoothed  the  daily  path  of  Private  H  in  her  former 
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life,  they  did  not  excuse  her 
from  the  homely  duty  of  scrub- 
bing out  the  lavatories  under 
the  new  regime.  In  fact  she 
did  not  ask  to  be  excused; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  the  Motor 
Corps  is  proud — its  cheerful 
acceptance  of  any  sort  of  duty. 
If  two  girls  are  given  the  thril- 
ling privilege  of  driving  a  dis- 
tinguished French  general,  at 
the  same  time  that  another  is 
detailed  to  answering  the  tele- 
phone through  an  endless  Sun- 
day afternoon,  there  is  no 
grumbling  and  no  complaint; 
each  carries  out  her  orders  with 
the  same  bright  spirit  that  the 
French  tell  us  characterizes 
our  soldiers  abroad. 

At  8  o'clock  sharp  in  the  day  at  camp,  barracks  was  inspected; 
the  officers  went  through  each  dormitory,  and  if  a  bed  was  out  of 
line  the  guilty  girl  received  a  bad  mark  for  it. 

At  8:15  came  the  call  to  fall  in  for  infantry  drill,  which  lasted  until 
9  o'clock,  when  ten  minutes'  rest  preceded  an  hour  of  setting-up  exer- 


Placing  the  stretcher  in  the  ambulance.  Th 
women  do  this  work  withe 


cises.  After  these  came  an- 
other ten  minutes'  rest  and 
then  an  hour  of  litter  drill  be- 
fore mess  at  12.  Litter  drill, 
or  sanitary  troop  drill  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  consists  of 
instruction  in  handling  a 
stretcher,  the  methods  of  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  stretcher  in 
the  ambulance  and  taking  him 
out.  This  is  very  important, 
as  for  the  most  part  the  girls 
attend  to  stretcher  work  them- 
selves without  even  the  help  of 
a  hospital  orderly. 

At  1  o'clock  came  a  lecture  on 
such  subjects  as  "First  Aid," 
'* Military  Customs."  "Cour- 
tesies of  the  Service,"  etc. 
At    2    o'clock    the  Corps 
drilled  again  until  4:30,  when  a  special  detail  cleaned  and  repaired 


important,  as  for  the  most  part  the 
1  hospital  orderly 


the  cars.    The  girls  messed  at 


ind 


at 


30 


o  retreat  sounded. 


From  then  until  9,  when  tattoo  was  blown,  the  girls'  time  was 
their  own,  and  the  dormitories  had  to  be  absolutely  dark  and 
quiet  after  tattoo. 
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ONE  night  during  the  week  the  girls  gave  an  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  songs  and  dances,  and  the  ever  popular  take-offs  on 
he  officers.  On  other  evenings  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  admitted  the  girls  to  their  entertainments  for  the  nun. 
Jn  one  occasion  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  the  grave  mistake  of  excluding 
he  women,  saying  that  the  hut  was  too  small  to  hold  both  the  men 
ind  women,  and  stating  that  the  latter  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  the  evening.  Perhaps  mutiny  is  too  strong 
1  word  to  use  for  the  demonstration  of  disapproval  made  by  the  men, 
3Ut  in  any  case  they  insisted  upon  the  women's  return,  saying  that 
:hey  would  stand  up  if  necessary,  and  the  management  was  obliged 
:o  send  out  to  fetch  the  Motor  Corps. 

At  retreat  the  Corps  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  form  one 
>f  the  companies  which  took  part  with  the  men  in  the  ceremonr — 
:he  first  time  in  history  that  women  have  ever  gone  through  this 
reremony  in  conjunction  with  Regular  Army  men. 

At  3:30  on  Monday,  September  16th,  the  women  broke  camp, 
ind  were  met  by  a  band  and  several  other  branches  of  the  Motor 
Corps  Service.  They  all  formed  in  parade,  and  the  tired,  but  smart 
ooking,  ambulancieres  from  Fort  Totten  marched  down  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  twenty-five  ambulances,  and  were 
Jismissed  at  the  National  League  Headquarters. 

THE  training  may  have  made  their  obedience  to  orders  a  little 
snappier,  and  improved  their  marching  and  their  salute,  but  I  am 
nclined  to  think  that  their  good  sportsmanship  was  part  of  the  almost 
universal  eagerness  to  do  anything  which  would  help  to  win  the  war. 
Corporal  Kirkman  attributed  the  esprit  de  corps  to  Captain  Richards, 
who,  she  assured  me,  had  herself  "risen  from  the  ranks,"  and  knew 
the  girls'  point  of  view,  "  lou  know,"  said  Corporal  Kirkman,  in  a 
pleasant  Alabama  drawl,  "There's  two  ways  of  givin'  orders;  there's 
one  that  gets  you,  and  the  other  that  rubs  you  the  wrong  way,  and 
Richards"  (they  all  call  each  other  by  their  last  names)  "sure  does 
know  how  to  give  orders  the  right  way." 

The  ambulances  ot  the  Motor  Corps  meet  incoming  transports 
and  deliver  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals;  they  also  answer  emergency 


calls  from  the  New  York  hospitals,  which  at  present  are  badly  in 
need  of  drivers  because  of  the  drain  on  their  men;  this  work  means 
long  and  tiresome  hours,  often  at  night,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
sordid  work.  1  he  girls  tell  about  going  out,  two  ambulances  to- 
gether, and  waiting  in  front  of  the  hospital  for  perhaps  from  8:30  to 
12  with  nothing  to  do,  and  then  have  a  furiously  busy  time  answering 
emergency  calls,  and  meeting  again  toward  morning  at  the  police 
court.  This  work  has  to  do  with  such  unpleasant  phases  of  city  life 
as  suicides  and  street  raids,  and  would  make  many  of  our  fathers  shake 
their  heads  and  use  the  time-honored  phrase  "no  place  for  a  woman." 

MUCH  of  the  work  is  of  a  far  more  enjoyable  character  than 
this,  however;  the  Motor  Corps  meets  and  drives  foreign 
commissions,  helps  out  the  Naval  Construction  and  the  Quarter- 
master departments,  and  the  new  department  of  Chemical  Warfare. 
Often  it  falls  to  their  lot  to  "chauffe"  for  the  various  sets  of  heroes 
who  are  sent  back  to  speak  for  the  Liberty  Loans.  Corporal  Kirkman 
told  of  meeting  the  veterans  of  the  Foreign  Legion  on  their  memorable 
arrival  in  New  York,  and  asking  a  one-legged  Frenchman  if  he  spoke 
English,  as  she  attempted  to  help  him  into  an  open  field  ambulance; 
his  reply  was  "Wait  a  minute,  the  guy  over  there  says  he'll  shove 
me  in."  \\  hen  Captain  Richards  came  up  he  said,  "She  your  boss?" 
"Yes,  how'd  you  guess  it?"  said  Corporal  Kirkman.  "Two  bars 
always  boss,"  replied  the  Frenchman. 

Many  are  the  tributes  the  girls  have  had  for  their  driving,  from  the 
collection  which  the  police  detectives  raised  to  buy  gongs  for  their 
ambulances,  to  General  Pau's  presentation  of  his  autograph  to  each 
girl  who  had  driven  the  French  commission.  Another  very  thrilling 
acknowledgment  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War  himself,  following 
a  week  of  gruelling  driving  back  and  forth  to  Camp  Upton,  "This 
piece  of  work,"  he  said,  "made  possible  getting  one  particular  ship- 
ment of  troops  off  ten  days  ahead  of  schedule." 

It  is  such  rewards  as  these  which  make  the  hours  of  polishing  brass, 
washing  cars,  and  changing  tires  (for  each  girl  has  to  be  responsible 
for  her  own  ambulance),  seem  unimportant,  and  justify  Corporal 
Kirkman's  proud  remark,  "This  crowd  never  stops  for  anything." 

In  the  mess  hall  at  meal  time.   The  women  were  all  quartered  in  the  same  barracks,  but  the 
officers  ate  at  the  Officers'  Club,  the  privates  having  their  own  mess  hall 


The  women  of  the  Motor  Corps  take  care  of  the  cars  they  drive,  each  driver  being  responsible  for  her  own  ambulance 
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The  dog  watch— a  sentinel  at  his  post  in  the  trenches 


WAS  it  not  Shakespeare 
who  spoke  of  unleash- 
ing the  dogs  of  war, 
as  a  figure  to  express 
a  fury  of  destruction?  Shakes- 
peare should  have  lived  until 
to-day.  Then  he  would  have 
changed  the  meaning  of  his  met- 
aphor, and  used  it  to  signify 
mercy  not  misery. 

For  the  dogs  of  war — and  they 
are  numerous  at  present — -are  no 
longer  destroyers,  but  succorers. 
You  have  seen  them  probably 
photographed  with  their  Red 
Cross  collars,  searching  for  the 
wounded  out  in  No  Man's  Land, 
priceless  aides  to  weary  stretcher 
bearers.  But  few  have  seen  them 
in  their  many  other  roles — as  sen- 
tries taking  their  turn  by  the 
soldier's  side  out  on  the  danger 
ous  listening  posts  at  night;  as 
couriers  carrying  messages  from 
end  to  end  of  the  line;  as  guards 
standing  watch  over  the  ammu- 
nition dumps,  where  the  stores 
are  piled  back  of  the  line;  as 
wounded  heroes  under  treatment 
at  the  canine  hospitals  which  are 
numerous  now  in  France,  with 
their  limbs  broken,  their  skin 
scarred,  their  lungs  gassed,  their 
nerves  wrecked,  sometimes  blind, 
deaf,  and  broken. 

Not  even  the  soldier  suffers 
more  than  the  animal  in  this 
war,  and  not  even  he  could  show 
more  devotion,  more  daring,  more 
endurance — or  more  intelligence, 
indeed,  at  times. 

We  superior  human  beings 
have  always  fostered  the  idea  that 
the  training  of  the  animal  brain 
is  little  more  than  a  trick.  When 


The  T>OgS  of  JVA%^ 

By  QAPt.  *A.  T.  QORCORAU^ 


As  part  of  their  training  the  dogs,  equipped  with  gas  masks,  are  taught  to  make  their  wav  amid 
bursting  shrapnel,  high  explosives,  and  gas  shells 
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we  have  trained  a  dog  to  do 
something  that  indicates  a  mind, 
we  put  him  on  a  stage,  and  stand 
beside  him  to  take  the  applause 
for  the  wonders  he  performs  under 
our  tuition.  But  in  the  dog 
camps  in  France — they  are  drilled 
just  like  men — there  is  no  such 
underestimation  of  the  animal 
intelligence. 

Here  they  will  always  trust  the 
dog  to  distinguish  between  a  dead 
man  and  a  live — an  important 
matter  out  on  No  Man's  Land, 
when  the  casualties  lie-  thick. 
They  will  trust  him  to  give  the 
alarm  when  the  wily  boche  on  a 
dark  night  creeps  over  his  para- 
pet to  advance  in  a  surprise 
attack.  They  teach  him  a  cry 
that  he  uses  on  such  occasions, 
to  warn  the  soldiers  in  his  own 
trench.  They  will  trust  him,  too, 
tocarry  messages  upon  which  a 
regiment's  safety  may  depend, 
and  never  do  they  trust  him  in 
vain. 

THERE  was  Pyramus,No.  18 
A,  for  example,  patrol  scout 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Py- 
ramus  got  caught  one  day  with 
nine  men  in  a  surprise  attack  be- 
yond the  French  lines.  They 
took  refuge  with  a  battalion 
which  was  in  an  advanced  posi- 
tion not  yet  consolidated,  as  it 
happened.  Immediately  they 
were  all  surrounded,  and  annihi- 
lation stared  them  in  the  face, 
for,  though  the  600  who  now- 
composed  the  party  could  put  up 
a  heroic  defence,  they  could  not 
hope  for  salvation  unless  rein- 
forcements came  to  their  aid. 
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hero  of  Verdun  who  scurried  along  under: 
shell-fire,  with  a  precious  dispatch  that 
he  knew  must  be  delivered.  Half  his! 
jaw  was  shot  off,  but  he  did  not  falter 
for  that.  And  there  was  Artemis,  the 
great  Dane  who  saved  a  whole  regiment.- 
So  signal  was  his  success  that  the  regi-, 
mental  colonel  insisted  on  giving  a  feast  in; 
his  honor. 

BUT  it  is  not  daring  and  devotion  alone 
that  characterize  the  conduct  of  these 
animals.  Perhaps — but  who  knows? — such 
emotions  do  not  even  inspire  them.  Perhaps 
the  whole  secret  of  their  successful  service 
lies  in  the  world-old   affection   that  these 


Dogviile-by-the-trenches.  Quarters  for  the  canine  member.!  of  the  corps  are  generally  quite  far 
behind  the  lines,  where  the  dogs  are  sheltered  in  bomb-proof  dugouts,  whence  they  are  taken  up 
to  the  trenches  in  squads,  as  needed 


And  how  were  they  to  send  a  warning  to  their  own  line? 

"Let  me  try  with  the  dog,"  said  Hare-lip,  the  unattractive  canal 
boatman  who  was  Pyramus's  master. 

They  let  him;  so  with  a  message  locked  in  the  animal's  collar  pocket, 
the  two  set  out  toward  their  own  old  line.  At  noon  next  day  the 
man  returned.  He  had  a  bullet  in  his  leg,  and  a  shell  wound  in  his 
shoulder. 

"Where's  the  dog?"  they  asked  him. 

"He  went  on,"  said  Hare-lip,  just  before  he  fainted  dead  away  at 
their  feet. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  winning  bodies,  secure  of  their  prey, 
had  an  unpleasant  surprise  in  their  turn.  For  out  from  the  F  rench 
line  sallied  a  body  of  troops  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades. 
Pyramus,  No.  18  A,  had  not  only  gone  on  but  got  through.  Thus  he 
saved  the  whole  battalion. 

And  Pyramus  is  but  one  of  hundreds.    There  was  the  mongrel 


In  the  Vosges  Mountains,  where  the  Eskimo  dogs,  especially  imported  from  Alaska  for  the  use  of 
the  armies,  have  been  found  indispensable 


\s  sentinels  at  night  in  the  trenches,  dogs  have  proved  themselves  of  great  value  in  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 


animal  servants  bear  to- 
ward their  master,  man. 
From  our  childhood  we 
have  heard  tales  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  dog, 
but  never  has  he  given 
such  proof  of  it  as  in  the 
present  war. 

Probably  the  most 
touching  story  that  has 
come  to  us  so  far  is  this 
that  I  am  now  going  to  tell. 
The  hero  was  a  Red  Cross 
aide.  He  had  found  a 
wounded  soldier  out  on  No 
Man's  Land,  and  was  howl- 
ing to  attract  the  doctor's 
attention.  While  doing  so, 
he  was  struck  by  a  piece  of 
shell  which  mangled  one  of 
his  legs.  He  stuck  to  his 
soldier,  still  keeping  up  his 
cry.  Finally  the  surgeon 
found  him. 

"Ah,  the  dog  is  hurt," 
said  the  man,  noticing  the 
wound,  which  he  bent  to 
examine  forthwith.  But 
the  dog  drew  back,  and 
directed  the  doctor's  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded  soldier 
lying  on  the  ground.  The 
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surgeon,  however,  proceeded  to  tend  to  the 
animal's  leg,  but  he  was  met  with  a  show  of 
canine  teeth  before  which  he  withdrew  hastily. 

So  perforce  he  turned  to  the  soldier,  whom 
he  dressed  and  despatched  back  to  the  line. 
Then  once  again  he  advanced  to  the  dog. 
This  time  there  was  no  opposition,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  give  succor  now.  The  ani- 
mal was  fast  bleeding  to  death.  As  the 
surgeon  stooped  over  him,  however,  he  still 
had  the  strength  to  wag  his  tail  feebly. 
Then  he  died. 

BUT  in  still  worse  plight  at  times  are  the 
animals  who  do  not  die.    Their  suffer- 
ing, equal  to  that  of  the  soldier's,  is  all  the 
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A  wounded  veteran.   The  dog  has  during  the  war  more  than  ever  proved  himself  ir 
ally,  sharing  with  him  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the  trenches 


greater  in  that  they  cannot 
make  their  trouble  known. 
Kennels,  opened  by  the 
Blue  Cross  behind  the 
lines,  take  care  of  these 
canine  cases.  All  that  the 
veterinary  art  can  devise 
in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
relief  is  placed  at  their 
disposal,  as  they  deserve. 
They  have  tiny  ambu- 
lances, operating  rooms, 
surgeons,  attendants. 
They  have  isolation  huts, 
sulphur  baths,  paddocks, 
cleansing  baths.  Their 
broken  limbs  are  re-set; 
theirwoundsarebandaged; 
their  hunger  is  appeased, 
and  their  tired  bodies 
receive  rest. 

But  the  greatest  of  all 
suffering,  and  one  for 
which  relief  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered easily,  comes 
from  the  overstraining  of 
the  animal  nerves.  True, 
only  the  strongest  of  dogs 
are  chosen  for  duty  on 
the  line.  A  veterinary 
medical  board  sees  to 
that.    But  the  strongest 


On  the  theory  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  the  dogs  in  their  training  are  early  accustomed 
to  the  sound  of  firearms.  On  the  battlefield  they  are  said  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  bursting  shells 

are  none  too  strong.  St.  Vitus's  Dance  is  one  penalty  which  they 
pay  for  their  faithful  service.  They  suffer  from  insomnia.  They 
know  all  the  agony  of  strange  nervous  disorders.  Sometimes  they 
go  deaf  and  blind  from  the  shock  of  battle.  There  are  twenty-five 
cases  of  such  blindness  in  a  London  kennel  now. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  horrible  suffering,  they  stick  to  their 
posts.    They  have  never  been  known  to  run  away  from  fear. 

WE  LAUD  the  human  hero  that  marches  to  war.  But  at  least 
he  knows  why  he  is  going.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
motives  of  honor  and  self  respect  that  will  deter  him  from  flying  from 
a  fight.  But  what  of  the  dog?  There  is  neither  reason  nor  emo- 
tion to  impel  him.  Yet  he  goes.  And  not  even  a  medal  pinned  on 
his  shaggy  coat  tells  him  that  we  consider  him  a  hero.  A  little  rest, 
a  little  food,  a  little  relief  from  his  suffering — that  is  all  he  asks  for 
his  service.    Even  that  people  grudge  him  at  times. 


of  an  advancing  army 


STATESMEN"  who  should  know  the  facts 
tell  us  that  the  morale  of  a  nation  at  war 
is  of  the  greatest  importance;  we  must 
be  confident,  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  and  if  the  conditions  seem  insurmountable 
we  must  have  blind  faith  in  our  success.  We  must 
resort  to  all  our  resources;  we  must  be  calm;  we 
must  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
our  even,'  act  before  we  make  a  decision,  and  above 
all  we  must  avoid  anything  that  even  savors  of 
hysteria.  Let  us  apply  some  of  this  reasoning  to 
the  present  status  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  greenhouses. 

It  would  not  be  divulging  any  secret  if  we  were 
to  explain  that  the  coal  administrator  views  the 
operation  of  the  private  greenhouse  with  disfavor. 
But  there  are  few  estates  that  have  greenhouses 
which  do  not  also  have  enough  waste  woodland 
that  could  be  judiciously  thinned  out,  to  give  the 
necessary  fuel  for  the  furnaces  except  during  the 
extreme  cold  weather,  when  it  might  be  necessary 
to  use  coal.  Wood,  however,  may  be  used  in 
the  coldest  weather,  if  the  fires  are  tended  during 
the  night.  Some  private  greenhouses  of  consider- 
able size  were  operated  entirely  on  wood  last  winter, 
and  with  the  weather  conditions  of  last  winter  as  a 
basis,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  ,the  idea  is 
not  only  practicable  but  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
owners  to  make  their  greenhouses  productive. 

Why  is  it  that  the  British  Government  hasn't 
closed  the  English  greenhouses?  Surely  they  have 
been  reduced  to  harder  straits  than  we  in  the  four 
years'  struggle  which  they  have  passed  through. 
Why  is  it  that  in  Canada,  where  they  have  always 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  coal,  condi- 
tions are  not  as  hard  as  they  are  here?  Let  me 
venture  an  opinion.  They  have  passed  through 
the  amateur  stage  and  have  settled  down  to  that 
"do  or  die"  spirit  which  is  the  only  spirit  for  a 
nation  at  war. 


Tomatoes  require  height; 
plenty  of  sunlight,  and  heat— a 
night  temperature  of  60°  is 
about  right.  Under  proper 
conditions  the  fruits  will  be  of 
uniform  size,  with  thin,  tissue- 
like  skins 


vegetables  under  glass.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
plants  are  being  forced  to  grow  against  their  will, 
and  while  practically  all  vegetables  may  be  forced, 
it  is  best  to  travel  the  iines  of  least  resistance.  If 
soil  previously  gathered  and  composted  with  man- 
ure and  bone  is  available,  it  should  be  used.  If 
not,  a  good,  turfy  top  soil  should  be  gathered. 
Don't  excavate  deeper  than  one  foot.  I  he  bulk 
should  be  turned  several  times,  chopping  it  thor- 
oughly. Add  about  333  per  cent,  of  well  rotted 
cow  manure  if  it  can  be  procured;  if  not,  good  stable 
manure  will  do;  about  5  per  cent,  bone  meal  should 
be  added,  and  after  several  turnings  the  compost 
will  be  ready  for  use.  The  benches  should  have 
some  inverted  sod  placed  over  the  openings,  or  any 
coarse  material  such  as  salt  ha}-  or  soiled  bedding 
may  be  used.  This  is  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
working  its  way  through  the  drainage  openings. 
The  benches  should  be  filled  level  with  the  top, 
and  when  properly  firmed  it  will  be  the  right  dis- 
tance below  the  edge  of  the  bench. 

While  the  farm  team  is  getting  the  soil  carted, 
we  will  walk  around  the  plant,  see  what  we  intend 
to  grow,  and  select  houses  that  are  suitable  for  the 
various  uses.  Tomatoes?  Of  course;  they  re- 
quire height,  sunlight,  and  heat.  A  night  temper- 
attire  of  6o°  is  about  right,  but  sunlight  all  day. 
Cucumbers  may  be  grown  jn  tne  same  house  near 
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\/\7^EV  weren't  our  greenhouses  used  for  food 
*  ™  production  prior  to  the  war?  Simply  be- 
cause we  shipped  in  food  crops  from  the  South. 
Now  boat  shipments  from  the  South  are  cur- 
tailed, and  the  railroads  are  congested;  why  not 
therefore  let  those  who  can,  grow  their  own  food 
in  their  own  factories,  when  the  most  they  ask  is 
to  be  able  to  purchase  enough  coal  to  tide  them 
over  the  extreme  cold  weather? 

Most  vegetables  require  but  little  heat,  in  com- 
parison with  flowers.  They  are  far  less  exacting 
regarding  detail  care.  One  small  orchid  house 
would  keep  a  skilled  man  constantly  busy,  whereas 
a  comparatively  unskilled  man  can  manage  several 
houses  devoted  to  vegetables.  They  are  also  very 
productive,  and  with  those  that  are  not  continuous 
bearers,  several  crops  may  be  grown  during  the 
winter  season;  in  fact  there  are  dozens  of  good, 
sound  reasons  for  the  utilization  of  greenhouses 
for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  to  every  one  argu- 
ment that  might  be  raised  against  it. 

In  the  open  ground  we  have  no  control  over 
atmosphere,  and  of  course  this  indirectly  affects 
soil  conditions,  so  there  is  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  garden.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  greenhouse. 
I  here  tin  conditions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
grower  at  all  times,  and  crops  of  a  quality  unap- 
proached  by  anything  grown  out  of  doors  can  be 
matured  with  clock-like  precision:  tomatoes  of  uni- 
form size,  with  thin,  tissue-like  skins,  beans  that 
cook  in  a  few  minutes  and  retain  their  dark  green 
color,  and  salad  that  is  brittle  and  full  of  flavor. 

Good,  rich  soil  should  be  used  for  the  growing  of 


the  gable  end,  where  they  are  somewhat  shaded. 
Eggplant  and  peppers  are  also  possibilities  of  the 
tomato  house,  and  likewise  require  sunlight,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  headroom  as  the  tomatoes,  so 
we  will  place  them  on  the  front  bench,  leaving  the 
centre  for  the  tomatoes,  and  the  cucumbers  on  the 
end.  If  you  like  lima  beans,  bush  limas  can  occupy 
the  other  side  bench,  giving  a  congenial  selection 
of  as  wide  a  variety  as  any  one  should  attempt  in 
one  compartment,  which  we  will  designate  as  the 
warm  house. 

npHE  next  house  selected  will  be  the  intermedi- 
*■  ate  house  where  the  night  temperature  should 
be  550.  Bush  beans  will  be  the  principal  crop  here. 
In  fact,  a  small  house  devoted  entirely  to  this  veg- 
etable would  not  be  amiss,  as  it  is  a  wonderful 
producer  and  successive  sowings  made  about  three 
weeks  apart  would  assure  a  continuous  supply. 
Cauliflower,  which  is  also  a  cropper  and  requires 
successive  sowings,  may  be  grown  in  this  house. 
Under  the  benches  mushrooms  may  be  grown  by 
using  a  drop  curtain  of  some  kind  to  exclude  the 
light. 

A  TEMPERATURE  of  500  is  necessary  for  the 
**■  cool  house,  and  here  we  grow  beets,  carrots, 
spinach  of  both  the  New  Zealand  and  broad  leaved 
tvpe,  lettuce,  peas,  and  Swiss  chard;  radishes,  cress, 
chevril,  etc.,  are  used  as  catch  crops,  sowing  them 
between  the  rows  of  vegetables  where  they  will 
mature  before  there  is  any  danger  of  crowding. 
Any  of  these  crops  may  be  grown  in  heated  frames, 
with  the  exception  of  peas  and  Swiss  chard,  which 


Beans  in  front,  tomatoes  in  the  rear.     Tomatoes  in  bloom  must  be  tapped 
gently  to  liberate  the  pollen  and  fertilize  the  flowers 


Rhubarb  under  the  benches. 
In  the  foreground  another  crop 
has  just  been  started 


Greenhouse  cucumbers  of 
the  regular  forcing  type,  which 
should  be  started  in  pots 
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equire  considerable  headroom.  Underneath  the 
.enclies  we  may  raise  rhubarb,  asparagus,  and 
hicory  (French  endive),  which  are  started  from 
/ell  developed  roots. 

Generally  speaking,  this  division  of  the  vegetables 
ato  three  general  classes  will  be  found  satisfactory, 
>ut  it  is  by  no  means  binding.  In  cases  where  only 
wo  compartments  are  available,  the  warm  house 
hould  be  operated  around  580,  and  tomatoes, 
tring  beans,  and  cauliflower  may  be  grown,  al- 
hough,  critically  speaking,  the  tomatoes  prefei  a 
ew  degrees  higher  and  the  latter  are  better  with  a 
ew  degrees  less;  with  good  growing  conditions, 
lOWever,  it  is  possible  to  take  unusual  liberties  with 
his  class  of  plants,  as  they  are  all  rugged,  easy 
;rowers,  used  to  hardships,  yielding  regardless  of 
irdinarv  neglect,  yet  paying  fully  for  wholesome 
[rowing  conditions. 

SI  7TITI  the  possible  exception  of  the  cucumber, 
*  *  all  the  vegetables  mentioned  for  the  warm 
louse  are  continuous  bearers,  and  but  one  sowing 
vi 1 1  he  required.  Thetomatoes,eggplants,  and  pep- 
>ers  should  be  started  in  seed  pans,  and  when  large 
nough  to  handle  they  should  be  transferred  into 
>ots,  from  which  they  are  benched  when  well  root;  I 
^ i lis  made  of  about  one  pail  of  soil  are  preferred, 
•onstantly  top  dressing  as  the  plants  require  more 
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Growing  cucumbers  for  mar- 
ket. Cucumbers  are  long-bear- 
ing, one  sowing  often  carrying 
through  the  season,  but  they 
are  subject  to  stem  rot.  and  a 
few  replacement  plants  should 
be  kept  on  hand 


"ootl.  This  method  is  preferred  to  filling  the 
tenches,  which  gives  the  plants  too  much  rooting 
irea.  The  bush  hmas  should  be  sown  directly 
nto  the  bench;  to  facilitate  handling,  the  rows 
ihould  run  crosswise  and  be  about  two  feet  apart; 
imall  brush  may  be  used  to  support  the  plants. 
Cucumbers  are  started  in  pots,  sowing  several  seeds 
:o  one  pot,  and  reducing  to  one  after  germination . 
They  bear  for  a  very  long  period;  in  some  cases 
Dne  sowing  will  carry  over  the  entire  season,  but 
■:hey  oftentimes  die  suddenly  from  stem  rot,  which 
s  aggravated  by  age,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have 
1  few  young  plants  on  hand  at  all  times. 

OUSH  beans  are  sown  in  the  same  manner  sug- 
gested  for  bush  limas.  Time  the  sowings  ac- 
cording to  your  requirements;  customarily  about 
three  weeks  apart  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Cau- 
liflower is  sown  in  small  quantities  about  three 
weeks  apart,  the  plants  being  planted  into  boxes 
or  flats,  from  which,  when  well  developed,  they  are 
benched.  Feeding  with  liquid  manure  should  be 
resorted  to  when  the  plants  have  started  to  head 
up.  Underneath  the  benches  beds  of  fresh  horse 
droppings  may  be  made  about  a  foot  deep,  using 
boards  against  the  bench  supports  to  start  the 
mushrooms.  These  bear  over  a  considerable  per- 
iod, but  the  quality  deteriorates,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  arrange  for  the  starting  of  at  least  two 
beds  during  the  winter  season. 

XTEW  ZEALAND  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  and 
■l-^  parsley  are  the  only  continuous  bearing  crops 
for  the  cool  house  for  which  one  sowing  will 


be  necessary.  The  amount  is,  of  course,  deter- 
mined entirely  by  one's  requirements.  They  are 
all  productive,  and  ten  running  feet  of  bench  of  the 
spinach  and  Swiss  chard  should  supply  a  large 
family,  while  but  half  that  amount  of  parsley  would 
be  abundant.  Beets  and  carrots  are  always  hand- 
led as  companion  crops,  as  the  conditions  that 
govern  them  are  practically  the  same;  as  they 
mature  rather  slowly,  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
getting  passe  before  being  used.  Three  sowings 
for  the  season  would  be  abundant.  These  should 
be  made  in  rows  about  twelve  inches  apart  cross- 
wise of  the  bench.  Broad-leaved  spinach  lasts 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  greenhouse,  as  there 
is  no  hot,  dry  weather  to  cause  it  to  run  to  seed. 
It  is  better  to  gather  the  leaves  than  to  pull  the 
plants  up  by  the  roots.  Three  sowings  made  dur- 
ing the  winter  will  assure  quantities  of  this  desirable 
green  food.  Lettuce  is  usually  started  in  boxes 
and  transferred  into  other  boxes — or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  flats — when  large  enough  to 
handle.  They  are  then  planted  into  the  bench 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Lettuce  should  be 
used  when  firm  and  hard,  and  it  remains  in  this 
state  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  set  the  plants  out  in  small 
quantities,  rather  than  large  numbers  at  any  one 
time,  which  is  certain  to  result  in  waste.  Sowings 
should  be  made  at  three-week  intervals,  always 
aiming  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  sufficient  num- 
bers of  small  plants  ready  for  benching  just  as  soon 
as  a  piece  of  bench  can  be  cleared  by  reason  of  the 
finishing  of  other  crops. 

Peas  are  sown  in  single  drills  crosswise  of  the 


bench  and  about  two  feet  apart.  A  bench  should 
be  chosen  that  has  at  least  three  feet  of  headroom, 
and  dwarf  varieties  must  be  selected,  as  they 
develop  considerably  more  growth  under  the 
favorable  conditions  of  greenhouse  culture. 
Several  sowings  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  supply. 

t)EDS  should  be  prepared  under  the  benches  for 
dark  forcing.  They  should  be  a  foot  deep,  with 
board  sides,  and  the  compost  used  should  consist 
of  about  two  thirds  spent  manure  to  one  of  soil; 
spent  manure  is  the  manure  left  over  from  mulch- 
ings, where  most  of  the  fertility  has  been  carried 
away,  and  its  principal  value  is  for  catching  and  stor- 
ing moisture.  Dormant  roots  of  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
and  chicory  may  be  planted,  and  they  will  start 
to  grow  almost  immediately.  Good  heavy  crowns 
must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  with  the  rhubarb 
and  chicory  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  several 
plantings,  as  the  roots  run  out. 

With  many  vegetables  that  have  been  forced  for 
a  number  of  years,  special  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped which  are  particularly  adapted  to  forcing. 
This  is  true  of  tomatoes,  beans,  cucumbers,  cauli- 
flower, beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  radishes.  All 
catalogues  list  these  varieties,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  make  a  selection.  As  to  peas,  use 
one  of  the  dwarf  round-seeded  type,  such  as  any 
of  the  New  York  Market  strain.  They  are  more 
vigorous  and  productive  than  any  of  the  more 
fancy  types.  Any  variety  of  spinach  may  be  used, 
as  there  "is  little  to  choose  between  them,  although 
the  savoy-leaved  type  is  much  better  in  appearance. 
The  small-fruited  or  banana  type  of  eggplant  will 
be  found  superior  to  the  other  kinds  for  green- 
house work,  while  the  Henderson  type  of  bush 
limas  is  the  most  productive  of  any.  Sweet  Moun- 
tain or  any  of  the  smaller  sized  of  the  larger  type 
sweet  peppers  will  be  found  satisfactory. 


Frames  may  be  used  for  all  low-growing  vegetables,  but  be  careful  not  to 
have  too  many  of  a  kind  maturing  at  once 


To  inprove  the  quality  of 
tomatoes,  cut  off  l  he  lops  of  the 
plants 


Plant  dormant  roots  of  chic- 
ory in  beds  under  the  benches, 
with  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
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The  world  is  hovering  dangerously  near  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  can  be  any  let  down 
in  agricultural  production.  On  the  contrary,  more  food  must  be  raised  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  every  one  of  us  must  produce  his  allotted  share 


FOR  a  long  time  after  the 
war  of  guns  is  over,  the 
war  to  keep  the  bottoms 
of  the  world's  graneries 
covered  must  be  continued.  The 
seriousness  of  the  food  situation 
will  not  slacken  with  the  successful 
termination  of  military  operations. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture states  that  "the  reserve  sup- 
ply or  'carry  over'  of  wheat  this 
year  is  practically  exhausted  and 
is  the  smallest  on  record." 

World  conditions,  certainly  for 
at  least  a  year,  and  probably  for 
several,  will  not  permit  normal 
agricultural  production.  Aside 
from  the  unprecedented  disloca- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  agri- 
cultural production  throughout 
Europe — ruined  lands,  destroyed 
orchards  and  vineyards,  limited 
seed  supplies,  and  vanishing  breed- 
ing stocks — the  problems  of  indus- 
trial and  social  reconstruction  will 
naturally  be  reflected  in  agricul- 
ture. And  certainly  it  is  no  less 
our  moral  obligation  to  help  to 
feed  our  allies,  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  more  than  we,  through 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  than 
it  has  been  during  the  war. 


'  I  'HE  world  has  been  hovering 
*  dangerously  near  the  brink  of 
actual  starvation.  In  some  sec- 
tions, in  fact,  as  in  Italy  last  winter,  and  in 
much  of  Russia  now,  the  edge  has  crumbled  away 
and  let  piteous  thousands  over.  From  much  of 
central  Europe,  and  from  a  large  section  of  Asia, 
come  rumors  of  appalling  conditions — conditions 
so  ominous  that  the  bony  hand  of  Hunger  has 
reached  out  and  pulled  down  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  which  might  otherwise  have  stood  for 
years  against  the  gigantic  onslaughts  of  the  allies. 
Even  from  the  Orient,  where  we  have  been  apt 
to  think  of  peoples  who  existed  on  next  to  nothing, 
a  government  has  been  turned  out,  and  social 
revolution  has  threatened  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  because  the  little  white  grains  of 
rice  have  been  getting  fewer  and  fewer  per  capita! 

CO,  WITHOUT  going  into  extensive  detailed 
^  statistics,  it  may  be  said  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  world  food  situation  can  hardly  be  put  too 
emphatically.  As  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
task  required  to  get  things  back  to  anywhere  near 
normal,  consider  the  fact  that  in  France  alone 
sheep  have  been  cut  down  by  some  5,300,000  head; 
hogs  more  than  2,500,000,  and  cattle  nearly 
1,000,000;  and  even  with  this  cleaning  out,  she  is 
still  short  more  than  half  a  million  tons  of  the 
meat  she  requires  for  current  consumption. 

Take  this  one  item  of  livestock  in  this  one 
country,  multiply  it  by  other  items — cereals, 
grains,  root  crops,  wool  and  cotton  for 
clothing;  multiply  it  again  by  the  other 
countries  in  the  war  and  affected  by  the 
war;  and  you  begin  to  have  a  slight  but 
inadequate  idea  of  the  agricultural  problem 
confronting  the  world — inadequate  because 
the  total  is  so  vast  that,  like  the  distance 
to  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
concrete  conception  of  it. 


By  F.  F.  F{OCKWFLL 


while  the  changes  which  were  foun 
to  be  necessary  seemed  radical  an 
complicated,  the  new  principle,  i 
the  last  analysis,  was  a  very  sin 
pie  one  indeed.  That  new  princ 
pie  was  to  estimate  consumptio 
needs  in  advance,  and  then  cooi 
dinate  all  the  factors  of  productio 
to  attain  a  carefully  calculated  pre 
gramme. 

Thus  the  war  brought  orde 
out  of  national  chaos  in  industria 
production;  and  thus,  similarly,  i 
is  beginning  to  bring  order  out  0 
chaos  in  agricultural  production 


T^HIS  do. 
*■  agncul 


Not  only  increased  production  in  the  field,  hut  increased  saving  in  the  kitchen  must  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
if  world-wide  starvation  is  to  be  averted 


of  transportation,  could  not  be  used  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  A  new  principle  had  to  be 
employed  to  meet  the  new  problems,  bigger  prob- 
lems than  had  ever  had  to  be  met  before.  And 


oes  not  mean  that  ou 
lture  has  not  been  effi 
cient;  it  does  not  touch,  excep 
incidentally,  the  methods  of  th 
individual  farmer.  What  it  doe 
aim  at  is  to  measure  up  the  agri 
cultural  problem  before  us,  as  1 
nation,  and  then  aim  at  the  pro 
duction  of  different  things  in  defi 
nite  amounts  tomeettheestimatei 
consumption  needs. 

I  his  is  more  or  less  a  reversa 
of  the  previous  policy  of  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  oh 
theory  was  that  it  was  all  right  ti 
tell  the  farmer  how  to  grow  a  crop 
but  that  it  was  beyond  the  legiti 
mate  scope  of  the  Department' 
activities  to  suggest  how  much  o 
it  he  should  grow,  or  tell  hin 
where  to  sell  it  after  he  had  grown  it — to  sa] 
nothing  of  fixing  the  price  for  it!  The  newer  polici 
of  helping  the  farmer  to  make  a  better  living,  it 
addition  to  telling  him  how  to  grow  bigger  crops 
while  it  was  for  a  long  time  bitterly  opposed,  ha: 
justified  itself  beyond  even  the  expectations  of  it! 
advocates. 


BUT' 


Plan  for  stabilizing  food  production,  showing  how  the  county 
agent  forms  the  first  link  in  the  connecting  chain  between  the 
farmer  and  our  needy  allies 

WHEAT 


. State 

Acreage  Suggested,  1918 
iooo  omitted  in  acreage  columns] 

Acreage 
sown, 
1917 

Maximum  Acre- 
age Sown, 
1913-1917 

MINI- 
MUM 

PER  CENT. 
OF  1917 
ACREAGE 

MAXI- 
MUM 

PER  CENT. 
OF  1917 
ACREAGE 

ACREAGE 

YEAR 

New  York... 

S2S 

103 

563 

I  IO 

512 

512 

1917 

New  Jersey .  . 

IOI 

I02 

104 

105 

99 

99 

\U\7 

Pennsylvania . 

1,575 

103 

1,683 

I  10 

1,530 

'■530 

1917 

Delaware .... 

153 

'OS 

160 

I  IO 

146 

146 

1917 

Maryland  .  .  . 

774 

'05 

811 

I  IO 

737 

737 

1917 

C  URELY  this  would  be  a  staggering  prob- 
^  lem  to  meet  if  it  had  to  be  met  by  the 
old  system  of  agricultural  production !  But 
precisely  because  it  could  not  be  met  that 
way,  we  have  already  begun  to  take  steps  to 
meet  it  in  a  new  way. 

When  the  world  war  broke  out  it  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  very  few  short  weeks 
before  even  those  who  admitted  it  most 
reluctantly  were  forced  to  see  that  the 
old  methods  of  industrial  production,  and 


RYE 


State 


Connecticut . 
New  York .  . 
New  Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  .  .  . 


Acreage 
suggested 

1918 

16 

180 
100 
300 


Percent- 
age of 
1917 

h  IMN(. 


178 
I09 


Acreace,  1917 


9 
165 
85 
283 


SUGGESTED 


Acreage  Sown 


1916 


AVERAGE 
I9U-I9I5 


16 
I70 
I20 
350 


150 

8c 
280 


to  bring  this  new  policy  down  to  con 
crete  cases,  so  that  every  farmer  or  landownei 
can  get  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  required  of  hin 
if  he  will  volunteer  to  work  his  land  practical!) 
under  orders  until  the  present  food  crisis  is  past 
On  my  desk  there  is  a  modest  little  Govern- 
ment circular,  printed  cheaply  on  very  cheap  paper, 
with  the  following  title:  Food  Needs  for  1919 
Part  of  Agricultural  Programme  for  the  Perioc 
Beginning  with  the  Autumn  of  xgi8:  FALI 
SOWN  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

That  meagre  little  leaflet  is  one  of  the  mosl 
important  things  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ever  achieved.  Its  significance  is  so  greal 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  measured. 

A  few  very  brief  quotations  given  on  this  page 
will  show  its  import.    (By  dropping  a  card  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  asking  fort  Circulai 
No.  108  you  can  get  the  whole  thing.) 

In  the  corn  belt  states  the  increases  in 
acreage  run  all  the  way  from  13  to  96  pel 
cent.  On  the  face  of  it  this  may  seem  a 
very  foolish  recommendation;  but  while 
this  is  a  big  increase  in  the  wheat  area,  il 
means  diverting  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
corn  acreage  in  those  states  to  wheat; 
that  is,  the  man  who  was  figuring  on 
planting  fifty  acres  of  corn  would  just 
plant  forty-seven  and  a  half  instead,  hav- 
ing used  two  and  a  half  for  wheat  in  the 
fall.  And  granting  that  that  would  mean 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  that 
he  could  produce,  the  suggestions  for  in- 
creased pork  production  in  other  states 
where  too  few  are  being  grown  now  would 
make  up  that  loss. 


'54 

79 
287 


Excerpt  from  Circular  No.  108  showicg  suggested  acreages  of  wheat  and  rye  for 
various  sections  of  the  country 
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A  FEW  years  ago  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible  to  carry  through  to  practical 
results  any  such  scheme  as  the  above  for 
rationalizing  food  production.    This  new 
scheme  necessitates  a  country  wide  organi- 


January,  1919 

zation  to  make  it 
feasible  for  practical 
results.  And  just 
such  an  organization 
has  been  built  up 
within  the  last  few 
years. 

Do  you  know  your 
county  agent  ? 

Perhaps,  as  the 
owner  of  a  compara- 
tively large  place, 
and  employing  pro- 
fessional f.irm  super- 
vision, you  have  not 
felt  it  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  hard- 
working (and  not 
overpaid)  individ- 
ual. Possibly  he 
could  be  of  no  par- 
ticular service  to 
you  in  growing  big- 
ger crops  or  keeping 
y.our  stock  more 
economically — al- 
though the  chances 
are  that  he  could 
give  some  valuable 
suggestions,  for  he 
sees  more  of  actual 
results  from  differ- 
ent   farm  systems 

and  practices  in  your  section  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world;  that's  his  business. 

In  connection  with  this  new  offensive  for  food 
production,  however,  your  county  agent  is  the 
man  that  you  want  to  see.  In  the  new  Food 
Army  he  is  your  next  superior  officer — at  least 
to  the  extent  of  telling  you  what  to  do.  He  will 
not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  unless  you  are 
looking  for  information,  and  then  only  to  make 
suggestions;  for  tact  is  one  of  the  very  first  of  the 
successful  C.  A.'s  list  of  necessary  qualifications. 

'"THE  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  how  the 
C.  A.  ties  up  with  national  food  production. 
He  is  the  connecting  link  which  makes  the  whole 
scheme  possible  actually  on  and  in  the  ground  as 
well  as  on  paper.  Without  him  it  would  be  only 
a  theory;  with  him  it  is  a  fact.  For  the  first  part 
of  this  programme  has  already  been  put  into  effect. 

From  the  diagram  you  will  notice  that  the  in- 
dividual farmer  is  in  no  wise  conscripted  by  a 
despotic  Government  bureau  and  told  to  produce 
thus  and  so.  The  county  agent  is  given  the  quota 
for  his  district.    It  is  then  up  to  him  to  get  it 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  necessity  for  increasing  our  livescock  output  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed,  in  view  of  the  disastrous  depletion  along  these  lines  among  all  our  allies 


produced,  if  possible.  He  knows  the  farmers  in 
his  county.  He  knows  the  ones  who  are  especially 
successful  with  one  crop  or  another;  he  knows  the 
ones  who  are  carrying  all  the  livestock  that  their 
places  should  support,  and  those  which  are  under- 
stocked. 

To  see  just  how  it  works  out  in  practice,  I  took 
a  trip  around  with  our  county  agent  the  other 
day.  He  had  received  instructions  from  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  early  in  the  fall  to 
secure  a  minimum  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the 
wheat  acreage  in  his  county;  and  an  increase  of 
at  least  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  brood  sows 
to  be  carried  over  winter.  The  wheat  acreage 
he  had  secured  without  any  trouble.  He  was  still 
drumming  up  sows,  although  they  too  had  passed 
the  minimum  mark. 

"Of  course,"  he  commented,  in  discussing  the 
subject,  "it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  cooperation 
of,  or  even  to  see,  every  last  farmer  in  the  county. 
And  these  increases  are  the  average  for  the  county. 
That  means  that  some  men  have  to  do  much  more 
than  their  share — just  as  they  do  in  Liberty  Loan 
subscriptions  or  War  Chest  contributions.    I  have 
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a  number  of  in- 
creases of  25  per 
cent,  or  more  on 
wheat;  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  100 
per  cent,  on  hogs. 
I  simply  have  to 
keep  adding  until 
the  total  runs  the 
required  percentage 
above  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  sur- 
veys which  we 
have." 

"Aren't  you  going 
to  stop  here"?  I 
asked,  as  we  drove 
by  one  of  the  biggest 
estatesin  the  section. 

"No,"  he  replied, 
"  I  went  in  there  one 
day  last^spring  to  see 
about  some  other 
matters,  and  both 
the  farm  manager 
and  the  owner  re- 
sented my  'butting 
in.'  The  latter  im- 
plied that  when  he 
needed  my  services 
he  would  let  me 
know.  Unfortun- 
ately some  of  the 
biggest  land  owners 
feel  that  way."  This  little  incident  shows  a  con- 
dition which  should  not  exist. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  certainly  is  the 
duty  of  every  large  landowner  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  Government  to  supply 
the  food  needs  of  the  next  few  years.  The  most 
effective  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  in  touch  with 
and  work  with  his  county  agent. 

TX  THE  spring  the  remainder  of  next  year's  pro- 
gramme  will  be  given  out  to  the  county  agents. 
Some  crops  should  be  increased  and  some  cut  down. 
Don't  make  your  farm  plans  for  1919  until  you 
have  had  a  talk  with  your  local  county  agent. 
Let  him  know  what  you  are  best  prepared  to  do; 
what  your  farm  system  is;  what  you  are  fixed,  in 
the  way  of  land  and  machinery,  to  produce  econ- 
omically. \  ou  will  find  him  reasonable.  You  can 
help  him,  and  in  so  doing  help  your  Government. 

In  a  wrord,  be  a  volunteer  in  Uncle  Sam's  new 
Food  Army. 

Take  your  place  in  the  ranks! 

Do  your  bit  for  your  country,  and  for  Humanity, 
in  1919! 


How  to  Just  because  the  hen  has  some- 

Make  the  how  gotten  the  reputation  for 
Hens  happv  beinS  a  s?uPid>  nighty,  indecisive 
creature  is  no  reason,  it  appears, 
for  denying  Uer  the  right  to  deep-seated  likes  and 
dislikes.  And  sometimes  we  find  these  where  we 
would  least  expect  them,  as  did  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  when  it  started  an 
investigation  into  the  relative  efficiency  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nest  eggs.  As  a  result  of  exhaus- 
tive tests  and  careful  compilation  of  data,  it  was 
found  that  above  all  other  types  of  "camouflage 
egg"  the  hen  prefers  one  made  of  plaster  of  paris; 
next  in  order  of  acceptability  come  wooden 
eggs;  next  after  that  real  eggs;  and  lowest  of  all  in 
popularity  stand  china  eggs,  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  commonly  used.  By  just  what 
means  the  investigators  interpreted  the  feelings 
of  their  subjects  in  the  matter  we  do  not  know; 
nor  does  it  matter.  The  point  is:  so  long  as  the 
material  used  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the 
food  or  other  value  of  the  ultimate  progeny  of 
the  bird,  why  begrudge  the  industrious,  conscien- 
tious fowl  the  greatest  possible  solace  and  content- 
ment during  those  weeks  that  she  spends  in 
calm,  contemplative  creation? 


A  Barrel  The  uses  of  concrete  on  large  places 
Concrete  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
Mixer  rural  residents  will  be  glad  to  learn 

of  a  very  efficient  mixing  device 
latelv  perfected.  The  mixer  consists  of  a  barrel, 
held  in  an  iron  frame  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
revolved  rapidly  about  its  own  axis.  The  ma- 
chine mixes  about  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet  at  a 
time.  This  is  equal  to  a  wheelbarrow  load,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  it  will  keep  six  or  seven  men 
busy  laying  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 

 «t»  » 


Home  Crafts  Some  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  objects  of  art  in  the  world  are 

Arts  found  in  what  may  be  roughly 

classed  as  home  crafts.  1  hey 
spring  from  the  untaught,  inherent  artistic  im- 
pulses of  generally  uneducated  people  and  they 
have  the  same  charm  of  spontaneity  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  folk  songs  and  stones  of  the  older 
lands.  Such  are  the  laces  of  Belgium,  the  wood- 
work of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  antique 
rugs  of  the  Orient,  the  cottage  pottery  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  peasant  jewelry  of  Russia.  I  he 
purpose  of  this  brief  notice  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  own  country  we  are  pro- 
ducing distinctive  and  charming  types  of  this, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  so  to  call  it,  "folk  art." 
A  typical  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Navajo 
blankets,  which  are  really  rugs,  of  the  Southwest. 
Any  country  should  be  proud  of  producing  these 
really  delightful  rugs,  with  their  crude,  rich 
colorings  and  distinctive  patterns.  The  bead- 
work  of  the  Northwestern  Indians  is  at  least 
worthy  of  notice,  though  it  lacks  the  permanent 
charm  of  the  Navajo  blankets.  I  he  pottery  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  is  distinctive  and  beautiful, 
while  the  graceful  and  artistic  basket  work  of  the 
Southwestern  Indians  in  general  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  simple  arts  of  any  land. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  these  folk- 
arts  have  to  do  with  form,  rather  than  expression. 
No  people  of  which  I  know,  for  instance,  has 
ever  developed,  untaught,  a  school  of  painting, 
generally  participated  in  by  the  whole  population. 
Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  grown  up  in 
a  remote  section  of  Arkansas,  a  local  pottery- 
making  industry  w-hich  has  utilized  a  deposit  of 
varicolored  clay  found  in  the  locality,  with 
delightful  results.  I  his  may  not  be,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  of  folk-art,  as  the  skill  in 


pottery  making  was  brought  from  the  outside, 
but  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  simple  arts 
formed  by  process  of  evolution  among  the  people. 
At  any  rate,  so  far  from  our  national  youthfulness 
having  deprived  us  of  these  interesting  primitive 
arts,  as  might  have  been  expected,  we  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  them. 


Hogs  Red  Cross  work  of  any  kind  is  good, 

and  but  when  it  also  advances  the  cause 

Humanity  increased  food  production  it  is 
still  better.  Consequently  the  Red 
Cross  Pig  Club  of  Carroll  County,  Mississippi, 
will  have  a  very  real  service  to  its  credit  when  it 
sends  its  fat  hogs  to  the  St.  Louis  market. 
This  unique  organization — the  first  in  the  coun- 
try— was  formed  last  winter  when  County 
Agent  O.  F.  Turner  persuaded  3,000  citizens 
(the  county  has  only  1,600  voters!)  each  to  raise 
one  pig,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
would  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  To  maintain  interest 
in  the  work  and  stimulate  careful  feeding,  he 
arranged  to  have  the  pigs  weighed  each  month, 
and  a  #25  registered  pig  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
person  whose  animal  had  made  the  greatest  gain 
in  the  preceding  thirty  days.  It  is  expected  that 
about  $10,000  will  be  secured  as  a  result  of  this 
drive;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  interest  created  in  pig  raising  will 
continue  and  add  very  appreciably  to  the  food 
resources  of  the  community. 


Farmers  These  are,  of  course,  or  at  least 

and  should  be,  synonymous  terms, 

Business  Men  but  m  reference  to  conditions  in 
Texas  early  in  the  summer  their 
use  together  simply  reflects  a  new,  a  welcome,  a 
deeply  significant  relationship.  1  o  put  it  briefly, 
the  farmers  in  three  counties,  being  without 
help  to  harvest  their  potato  crop,  were  confronted 
by  disaster,  and  the  country  with  a  serious  loss 
of  food  materials.  So  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural departments  explained  the  situation 
to  the  business  men  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, who  straightway  and  unanimously  closed 
their  offices  and  shops,  went  out  into  the  country 
and  worked  with  the  farmers  until  the  crop  was 
safe  under  cover.  I  he  longer  that  one  ponders 
over  this  the  more  it  comes  to  mean.  Not  many 
years  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been  im- 
possible— and  the  blame  therefor  would  have 
rested  more  or  less  equally  on  both  parties. 
1  hat  it  has  happened,  and  is  probably  going  to 
happen  again,  is  simply  another  indication  of 
the  fusing  ability  of  a  world  conflagration. 
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Legal  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 

Anachronisms  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  Texas  the  "borrowing"  of  automobiles 

was  looked  upon  more  or 
less  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  merry  prank, 
for  which  a  kindly  judicial  scolding  or  a  few  days 
in  "the  cooler"  was  ample  atonement.  Just 
why  such  an  attitude  should  have  persisted  in 
regard  to  a  piece  of  personal  property  valued  on 
the  average  at  nearly  #2,000  is  a  psychological 
mystery.  Simply  because  property  is  on  wheels 
does  not  make  the  taking  of  it  any  less  repre- 
hensible. Nevertheless,  this  strange  view  of  the 
matter  persisted  for  a  good  while  in  many 
communities.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  of  Texas  has  just  passed  a 
law  making  it  a  felony  to  steal  a  car,  or  even  to 
tamper  with  the  vehicle  without  the  owner's 
permission.  Already  a  conviction  has  been 
secured  under  the  statute,  the  case  has  been 
carried  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  sentence 


of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  fact  is  that  the  motor  car  to-day> 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country*, 
is  so  essentially  a  means  of  livelihood  that  every 
means  to  preserve  us  in  the  use  of  our  property 
should  be  exercised  by  the  community  at  large. 
Automobile  property  must  be  protected  exactly 
as  the  banker  is  protected  in  the  use  of  his  vaults 
or  the  baker  in  that  of  his  ovens. 

From  Texas  also  comes  another  legal  announce- 
ment, which  is  not  so  pleasant.  Not  long  ago  our 
largest  state  passed  what  is  commonly  called 
there  the  "  Blue  Law."  1  his  statutory  curiosity 
forbids  the  sale  of  any  commodity  whatever  on 
Sunday.  Gasolene  and  oil  for  automobiles 
naturally  come  under  the  head  of  commodities 
and  many  of  the  counties  are  strictly  enforcing 
the  law  against  their  sale  on  Sunday.  In  the 
present  status  of  the  motor  car  as  a  utilitarian 
vehicle,  whether  it  happens  to  be  used  for  pass- 
engers or  freight,  a  law  like  this  is  about  on  the  par 
with  a  statute  to  forbid  the  operation  of  railway 
trains  on  the  Sabbath.  So  recent  1  exas  legislative 
ventures  have  given  us  two  examples,  one  worthy 
of  emulation  and  the  other  of  whatnot  to  do. 
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Economy  One  resultof  theThriftCampaign 

that  may  not  has  been  a  commendable  desire 
Economize  ln  many  minds  to  prevent  waste 
in  every  possible  instance.  A 
favorite  scheme,  common  to  us  all  no  doubt,  has 
for  its  object  the  utilization  of  the  millions  of 
tin  cans  used  in  American  households.  Surely, 
if  they  could  all  be  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  they  would  represent  a  real  resource,  but 
as  far  as  the  ability  of  the  individual  homes  or 
even  small  communities  to  contribute  is  con- 
cerned, the  saving  would  cost  all  it  would  be 
worth.  An  authority  has  estimated  that  such 
tins,  if  free  from  rust  and  foreign  matter,  are  worth 
$12  2l  ton  at  the  refining  factory,  and  that  from 
7,000  to  8,000  cans  are  required  to  weigh  a  ton 
On  this  basis,  only  the  larger  army  cantonments 
and  towns  and  cities  of  good  size  offer  any  op- 
portunity for  the  practi:  e  of  this  particular  sort 
of  economy. 


The  General    Allenby's    famous  and 

American  successful  surrounding  of  the 
Red  Star  Turkish  army  in  Palestine,  the 

pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Germans 
across  the  level  country  of  Flanders  and  France 
during  their  final  retreat,  and  several  other 
events  of  more  or  less  recent  occurrence  have 
served  to  remind  us  that  the  horse  is  still  a  very 
important  adjunct.  It  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
therefore,  to  learn  of  measures  taken  to  provide 
for  his  care  when,  perforce,  he  suffers  injury 
along  with  hundreds  of  the  men  whom  he  serves 
so  faithfully.  On  October  26th  there  was  turned 
over  to  the  Commander  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  in  England  the  first  of  eleven 
two-horse  motor  ambulances  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Star  organization.  The  balance  were 
then  being  completed  so  as  to  be  shipped  at 
weekly  intervals.  I  he  machines,  costing  $5,500 
apiece,  carry  two  horses,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
central  partition,  and  are  constructed  so  that  the 
patients  can  be  loaded  from  the  sides.  The 
driver's  seat  accommodates  four  men  and  gives 
access  into  each  of  the  rear  compartments  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  animals  may  be  observed 
and  necessary  attention  given  them  at  any  time. 
Needless  to  say,  funds  are  needed  to  keep  up  this 
sort  of  work,  of  which  one  most  attractive  feature 
is  that  it  need  not  and  probably  will  not  cease 
with  the  ending  of  the  war,  but  will  be  continued 
to  make  life  and  even  death  easier  for  the  horses 
of  civil  life  to  which  misfortune  befalls. 
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A  New  Power  Plant 
for  the  Pierce-Arrow 

f  I  ^HE  Pierce-Arrow  has  a  new  engine  of  greater 
power.  This  engine  has  been  developed  by  Pierce- 
Arrow  engineers.  They  have  named  it  The  Dual 
Valve  Engine. 

The  increased  power  it  yields  adds  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Car.  This  com- 
fort and  convenience  are  enhanced  by  the  perfect 
control.  With  the  new  engine  one  can  go  from 
five  miles  an  hour  to  seventy  and  back  again  to  five 
on  high  gear.  This  almost  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  shifting  gears — either  on  hills  or  in  traffic. 

It  offers  more  power  with  no  greater  weight,  more 
speed  with  less  gasoline,  more  flexibility  with  less 
gear  shifting.  It  is  cooler,  quieter  and  quicker  than 
any  previous  Pierce-Arrow. 

The  new  engine  is  no  sudden  innovation.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  experiment.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  steady  development  of  the  Pierce-Arrow.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  that  no  changes  should 
be  made  until  a  real  improvement  had  been  perfected. 

Pierce-Arrow 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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SAVING  FUEL  IN  LIGHT 
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OUR  homes  are  beautiful  in  so  far  as  they 
express  us.  provided,  of  course,  that  we 
have  something  in  us  which  is  worth 
expressing.  A  home  to-day  which 
showed  no  modifications  of  its  pre-war  character 
would  not  be  beautiful,  for  it  would  express  nothing. 
Such  a  home  woirld  be  inorganic  without  pulse 
and  personality.  «W  e  have  been  stirred  to  our 
depths,  shaken  out  of  our  conventions,  penetrated 
with  unsuspected  truths,  and  our  homes  are  reflect- 
ing the  changes  in  us.  Were  it  not  so,  a  home 
would  mean  nothing  more  living  and  personal 
than  a  house.  A  house  would  stare  unseeingly  at 
the  marching  miles  of  youth  that  went  forth  to 
face  death;  it  would  not  have  heard  the  cry  from 
over  there  for  shells,  for  guns,  for  tanks  to  arm 
and  protect  our  youth  in  their  victorious  drive- 
Homes,  however,  saw  and  heard  and  heeded. 

The  civilian  world  is  girded  for  coal  production 
and  conservation.  Miners  are  producing  more 
than  two  million  tons  of  coal  a  day.  and  railroads 
are  hauling  this  output  which  represents  a  solid 
train  of  cars  5  So  miles  long.  Since  we  entered 
the  war  our  coal  production  has  increased  from  an 
approximate  six  hundred  million  tons  in  1917-1918 
to  an  approximate  seven  hundred  million  tons  in 
191S-1919.  Conservation  in  the  face  of  our  enor- 
mous production  is  necessary  only  because  our 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  created  almost 
incredible  demands  for  fuel,  demands  fifty  million 
tons  in  excess  of  possible  output  and  transporta- 
tion. 

A  XD  so  the  .Army  of  Conservation  has  been 
farmed  which  will  save  at  least  fifty  million 
tons  of  coal  out  of  a  waste  which  has  existed  al- 
ways, but  which  needed  the  present  cataclysm  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  lav  public  and  to  set 
in  operation  its  correction.  The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  organized  field  forces 


which  will  enable  industry  to  save  at  least  thirty- 
five  million  tons.  Homes  are  modifying  their 
habits,  their  appearance,  their  life,  to  conserve 
the  remaining  fifteen  millions. 

Perhaps  we  have  never  thought  of  our  lighting 
svstems  as  fuel-consumers,  although  we  know,  of 
course,  that  gas  is  manufactured  by  coal  and  oil 
energy:  and  that  electricity,  except  in  the  some- 
what unusual  instances  when  hydraulic  power  is 
used,  is  generated  by  coal.  Because  we  cannot 
watch  the  fuel  consumption  which  keeps  measured 
step  with  our  gas  and  electric  meters,  we  are  in 
danger  of  allowing  thousands  of  tons  to  burn 
away  needlessly  from  lack  of  attention  to  certain 
details  in  our  lighting  arrangements  and  the  use 
of  the  lighting  system. 

IN  THE  first  place,  do  we  utilize  daylight  as 
fully  as  is  possible:  What  happens  when  the 
corners  of  our  rooms  begin  to  darken  in  the  late 
afternoons:  Instead  of  lighting  lamps  and 
drawing  curtains,  servants  should  be  instructed 
to  pull  shades  to  the  very  tops  of  the  sashes  and 
to  withdraw  and  loop  back  the  light-absorbing 
draperies  at  the  windows.  Chairs  and  tables 
should  be  moved  forward  then  into  the  daylight- 
Perhaps  half  an  hour  of  coal-consuming  gas  or 
electric  current  will  be  saved  by  each  of  us  in  this 
way,  and  there  are  twenty-million  homes  in  the 
L  nited  States.  Any  conservation  figure  multi- 
plied by  twenty  millions  takes  on  proportions 
which  show  the  smaller  unit  to  have  been  worth 
while  as  a  starting  point. 

The  thoroughly  illuminated  house  of  gayer  days 
would  appear  out  of  harmony  with  our  present 
conservative  life.  Lamps  that  blaze  needlessly 
in  rooms  which  are  vacant  seem  this  winter  as 
much  out  of  place  as  a  death's  head  at  a  feast;  they 
are  consuming  needlessly,  and  without  profiting 
anv  one.  the  coal  which  is  necessary  to  provide 


still  on  the  other  side. 

CERVAXTS  should  be  taught  to  extinguish 
^  unnecessary  lights,  and  to  understand  the 
relation  between  light  economy  and  the  safety  of 
our  boys.  Let  us  not  forget  that  even  as  we  our- 
selves need  the  vision  as  well  as  the  admonition, 
servants,  too.  need  it  and  will  respond.  Every 
unoccupied  room  which  is  dark  contributes  pro- 
tection to  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  as 
well  as  to  ours. 

Carbon-filament  electric  bulbs  are  wasteful  of 
current  and  should  be  replaced  by  tungsten  lamps 
at  once  throughout  the  entire  bouse. 

.Although  there  has  been  a  definite  formula  far 
the  amount  of  light  needed  for  rooms  of  given 
cubic  contents,  nevertheless  much  reduction  of 
that  amount  is  possible  without  injury  to  evesight 
and  without  creating  a  feeling  of  gloom.  One 
third  of  our  lamps  frequently  can  be  removed 
without  loss  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness.  The 
general  illumination  by  ceiling  lights  AnmM  be 
dispensed  with  either  wholly  or  in  part  when  table 
lamps  are  in  use.  and  table  lamps  extinguished 
when  conversation  precludes  close  occupations 
and  makes  general  illumination  pleasanter. 

THE  separation  of  families  and  jruests  into 
different  groups  after  dinner  ought  to  cease 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  lights  in  one  or  two 
rooms  will  suffice  for  every  one.  Crabbed  age 
must  grow  mellow  and  dwell  with  youth,  and 
youth  be  tolerant  of  differences  and  become  com- 
panionable with  age.  This  winter  we  are  pinup  <1 
into  a  melring-pot- 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  expenditure 
only  of  ingenuity  and  without  extra  workmen  and 
materials,  rooms  should  be  kept  pale  in  tone  and 
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Portable 

HOUSES 


Be  prelim- 
is  all  this 


WITH  the  approach  of  Spring  you  will  want  to  build  that  bouse  you  have  had  in  mind, 
and  you  will  want  to  build  it  without  having  to  g 
inary  details  that  usually  accompany  building, 
bother  and  trouble,  j 

Fir-t.  s?nd  for  the  Hodgson  Catalogue.  It  is  replete  with  photographs  and  descriptions 
of  all  kinds  of  bungalows,  cottages,  garages,  play  houses,  poultry  houses,  and  many  other 
types.  You  are  offered  a  choice  of  many  sizes  and  styles,  one  or  more  of  which  will  har- 
monize with  the  architectural  motif  of  your  house  or  exactly  conform  to  your  own  ideas  of 

what  you  need. 

When  you  have  made  your  selection,  send  in  your  order,  and 
the  house,  already  built,  fitted  and  painted,  will  be  shipped  to 
you  in  neat,  compact  sections  that  can  be  erected  by  one  or  two 
inexperienced  men  in  a  day  or  two. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  house  immediately,  we  suggest  that  you 
send  in  your  order  now,  and  insure  prompt  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
to  have  the  house  put  up. 

To  avoid  disappointment  and  future  delay  we  sugge-st  that  you  write 
for  the  Hodgson  catalogue  right  away. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street.  New  York 
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I            A  Very  Agreeable  Aperient  [ 

1  ENOS  FRUIT  SALT"  ! 

□                                                                                                                     (.DERIVATIVE    COMPOUND)  g 

1  A  spoonful  has  a  friendly  way  of  turning  a  glass  of  water  into 

5      an  inviting,  effervescing  drink — sure  to  be  of  gentle  but  thorough  I 

—  1                           r  8 

E                                      service  as  a  natural  corrective,  ror  overcom-  | 

ing  indigestion,  biliousness,  constipation,  | 

headache,  and  other  disorders  and  resultant  | 

ailments.    Every  year  thousands  of  people  | 

are  coming  more  = 

and  more  to  appre-  | 

ciate  ENO'S  be-  | 

cause  of  its  many  | 

distinctive   char-  | 

acteristics.  | 

Like  an  old  in-  =J 

timate  friend,  Eno's  | 

"Fruit  Salt"  is  al-  | 

ways  agreeable,  | 

dependable   and  | 

wears  well  —  quali-  H 

ties  worth  more  than  | 

gold,  yet  this  dis-  □ 

tinctively    superior  | 

corrective  sells  for  j=j 

$1  at  all  druggists  | 

(one  size  only)  5 


Prepared  only  by  = 

J,  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  Eng.  = 

Agents  for  the  Continent  of  America :  5= 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Inc.  = 

New  York  and  Toronto  j= 

Look   for  the   Eno's    "Fruit   Salt"  3 
advertisement  appearing  in 

Harper's  Magazine       Review  of  Reviews  EE 

Life                             Scribner's  pj 

Pictorial  Review           World's  Work  = 

Red  Book                    °nd  others.  EE 
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(Continued  from  page  62) 
light  in  furnishing.  Windows  ought  to  be  free 
for  flooding  daylight;  walls  and  paint  pale  in  tone 
so  that  they  will  diffuse  light.  Dark,  rich  draperies 
which  create  shadows  belong  in  the  cedar  chests 
which  are  sealed  till  the  war's  end. 

When  our  men  come  home  and  stand  again 
beside  their  own  hearthstones,  their  faces  weary 
with  the  grief  of  the  world,  their  eyes  seeing  what 
we  only  guess,  their  voices  speaking  what  we  un- 
derstand imperfectly,  what  story  will  their  homes 
tell  them  of  our  part  in  the  struggle  and  the  vic- 
tory? Unless  it  is  a  story  of  courage,  of  sacrifice, 
of  participation,  unless  we  can  look  in  their  eyes 
and  clasp  their  hands  as  comrades,  home  will  be  a 
strange,  cold  place  for  our  returning  heroes. 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
BROOD  SOW 

ON   THE    management    of    the  brood 
sow  during  the  winter  months  depends 
much  of  her  success  at  farrowing  time 
in  the  spring.    Any    neglect    at  this 
season  means  fewer  strong,  healthy  pigs  at  far- 
rowing time. 

The  sow  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition 
at  all  times  after  breeding;  in  fact,  she  should 
be  in  a  vigorous,  thrifty  condition  at  breeding 
time.  After  mating  she  should  be  fed  a  ration 
that  will  maintain  her  own  body  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  expected  young.  In  order  to 
do  this  her  feed  must  be  rich  in  protein. 

Corn  is  too  fattening  if  fed  alone,  so  other  feeds, 
richer  in  protein,  must  be  added  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  ration.  Wheat  bran,  shorts,  middlings, 
clover,  and  tankage  should  be  substituted  for 
corn  as  much  as  possible.  Good  tankage  or 
meat-meal  can  always  be  fed  in  small  quantities 
with  excellent  results.  I  ankage  contains  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  protein,  and  when  added  to 
corn  and  other  grains  it  makes  a  well  balanced 
ration.  It  should,  preferably,  be  fed  in  the  sow's 
slop. 

In  mixing  the  slop,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  each  time.  I  his  makes  it  more  palatable, 
and,  besides,  salt  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  hog's 
ration.  With  a  well-balanced  ration  no  trouble 
need  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  sow  in  the 
proper  condition,  which  is  neither  too  fat  nor  too 


lean.  A  sow  loaded  down  with  fat,  or  one  that  is 
abnormally  lean,  will  seldom  farrow  a  large, 
strong  litter  of  pigs. 

An  abundance  of  healthy  exercise  for  the  sow 
is  an  important  essential  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked if  a  vigorous  litter  of  pigs  is  desired.  Do 
not  confine  her  in  a  close  pen  for  several  months 
before  farrowing  and  expect  good  results.  She 
ought  to  be  provided  with  good  warm  quarters 
at  all  times,  but  during  mild  weather  she  should 
not  be  kept  confined  unnecessarily  to  a  build- 
ing. 

The  winter  quarters  ought  to  be  warm,  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  sleeping 
quarters  should  be  kept  thoroughly  disinfected. 
On  pleasant  days  leave  the  door  wide  open  so 


The  A-shaped  individual  house  is  a  serviceable  type  of  portable 
shelter  for  the  brood  sow,  both  before  and  after  farrowing 


as  to  admit  as  much  sunlight  as  possible;  sunlight 
is  the  best  disinfectant  known.  Provide  an 
abundance  of  dry  bedding. 

Under  most  conditions  the  portable  type  of 
house  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  can  be  moved 
whenever  desired,  which  makes  it  an  easy  matter 
to  provide  a  sanitary  run.  The  individual 
A-shaped  farrowing  house,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  a  very  serviceable  type  of  house 
for  brood  sows,  both  before  and  after  farrowing, 
as    it    assures    perfect    safety    for    the  young 

P'gS"-  1  • 

With  a  tight  door  provided  for  use  in  severe 

cold  weather,  this  house  will  always  furnish 
warmth  and  comfort  for  its  occupant  and  her  lit- 
ter.   When  the  front  door  must  be  kept  closed,  a 


small  opening,  10  x  12  inches  in  size,  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  near  the  top,  admits  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  A  sliding  door  should  be  provided  for  this 
rear  opening,  but  it  should  not  be  closed  except 
when  the  sow  farrows  in  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  hou^e  may  be  closed  tight  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time. 

At  most  times,  however,  the  sow  will  generate 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  building  comfort- 
ably warm  with  the  rear  door  left  wide  open. 
During  snow  storms  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  may 
be  tacked  over  this  opening  to  exclude  the  snow. 

A  house  6x6  feet  at  the  base  is  large  enough 
for  most  young  sows,  while  6x8  feet  is  about 
right  for  older  and  larger  sows.  When  con- 
structed out  of  ordinary  material,  two  men  can 
easily  move  this  building  whenever  necessary. 
If  located  in  a  well-drained  lot,  a  floor  is  not  ab- 
solutely required  unless  the  sow  is  to  farrow  early 
in  the  season,  when  it  will  be  best  to  provide  a 
good  floor. 

A  record  of  the  date  of  service  should  always 
be  kept  in  order  that  the  approximate  date  when 
the  sow  is  due  to  farrow  may  be  known.  If  the 
brood  sows  are  allowed  to  run  with  other  hogs 
during  the  winter,  they  should  be  separated  and 
placed  in  their  individual  quarters  at  least  two 
weeks  before  due  to  farrow.  This  gets  them  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  and 
separation  from  the  other  hogs  is  always  advisa- 
ble at  this  time,  to  guard  against  accident. 

Good,  dry  bedding  should  be  provided  in  the 
house,  but  too  much  must  not  be  given  right  at 
farrowing  time,  because  of  the  danger  that  it  mav 
work  up  over  some  of  the  little  pigs  and  smother 
them.  Put  in  a  fresh  lot  of  bedding  a  few  days 
in  advance  in  order  that  it  may  get  well  worked 
down. 

The  sow  requires  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  farrowing.  If  she  gets  up  and  appears 
restless  during  this  time  give  her  a  drink  of  water 
from  which  the  chill  has  been  removed.  The 
following  day  she  may  be  given  some  bran  slop, 
and  then  her  feed  should  be  increased  gradually 
for  two  weeks  until  she  is  on  full  feed  again. 
Care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  not  to  over- 
feed nor  to  give  any  sour  or  filthy  swill,  either  of 
which  mistakes  may  result  in  the  pigs  contracting 
the  scours. 

W.  F.  Purdue. 
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ANCHOR  POST 
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FENCED 

Service  plus  attractiveness  sums  up  the  attributes 
of  Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates. 
From  the  simplest  to  the  most  ornate  there  is 
an  Anchor  Post  design  to  suit  every  purpose 
and  satisfy  every  purse. 

Catalogue  C-51 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street.    PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
HARTFORD    902  Main  St.    CLEVELAND— Guardian  Bldg. 

ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg.  2224  0 
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HOUBIGAKfT 
OF  PARIS 


QUELQUES  FLEURS 

The  World's  Most  Exquisite  Perfume 


Park  &  Tilford 

Samples  35c.  Address    529  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 
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<( A   CuTlOUS    ^  neard  one  man  say 

r.  1  >>  to  another  on  the 
train.  I  found  that 
he  was  speaking  of  "The  Shadow  Line," 
Conrad's  new  tale  of  the  sea.  "Yes,"  said 
his  companion,  "and  a  remarkable  book. 
'The  Shadow  Line'  you  know,  is  the  boun- 
dary between  youth  and  maturity,  and 
the  story  (ells  how  a  young  sea  captain 
on  his  first  command  crossed  that  invisible 
barrier."  Net,  $  1 .35 ;  leather,  $2.00. 
Published  by 

Douhleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


For  Safety  You  Need  STANLEY 

Garage  Door  Holder  No.  1774.  It 
locks  the  door  open,  preventing  injury 
to  car  and  passengers  due  to  the  acci- 
dental slamming  shut  of  the  door. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
New  York  Chicago 

Write  to-day  for  free  garage  hardware  catalogue 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  and  Stationery 
of  Proven  Quality  and  Value 


Intelligent  ant>  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  Street 
New  York 


Br- 


FLOOR  VARNISH 

7ratT?TTmbertvarnishes 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home" — a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  healthful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 

author's  own  garden.   Net,  $10.00 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Some  Planting  Thoughts 
To  Think 

'  \  1      T3LAN  plantings  care 
fully  now  on  paper 


It  saves  much  digging  up  after 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue  as 
your  guide  book. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 


Juliuy  "RgeKr^  Cor 
At  "Big  Sijn  of  Trig  Tr>g 
Rutf 


k.rford  N.J. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

By  Gent  Siratton- Porter 
A  real  flesh-and-blood  story  of  American  womanhood 


Net,  $1.40. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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Now  Build  Your 
Greenhouse 

T  TNCLE  SAM'S  restriction  on  Greenhouse 
^  building  is  past. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalog. 

Let  us  come  and  talk  over  with  you  the  kind 
of  house  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


imiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiiitlifimilllllllllL' 


Hitcklngsj^fempany 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON 
49  Federal  St. 
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That  indefinable  some  tiling 
called  distinction  in  stationery 
is  conveyed  by 

Grams 


[the  correct  writing  paper] 


Its  good  form  and  fine  quality 
is  not  an  artificial  elegance. 
It  is  tlie  choice  of  those  whose 
good  taste  is  unmistakable 
in  what  is  correct  and  genuine. 

Usable  samples  sent  an  reauestjor  UvenUj-jive  cents 

EATON,  CRANE  ©>  PIKE  CO. 

New  York.  Pitta  field,  Mass. 


PROTECTING  YOUNG  TREES 

HE  damage  done  to  young  trees 
during  late  winter  by  rabbits  and 
mice  is  often  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  trees  only  a  few- 
years  old  to  be  killed  outright  by 
these  pests. 

Rabbits  are  often  easier  to  deal  with  than  mice, 
and  owners  of  small  orchards  can  keep  them  away 
readily  by  rubbing  a  cheap  soap  over  the  lower 
part  of  each  tree.  This  serves  as  a  repellent, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  likely  to  be  washed  off 
after  a  few  months,  and  will  need  renewing. 
Spraying  the  trees  with  a  lime  sulphur  solution 
is  pretty  certain  to  protect  them  from  rabbits. 
An  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  smear  the  tree  with 
fresh  liver,  or  with  a  mixture  of  blood  and  ashes. 

Rabbits  work  on  top  of  the  snow,  while  mice 
work  under  it.  Mice  can  be  kept  away  to  some 
extent  by  tramping  the  snow  hard  around  each 
tree  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen.  This,  however, 
means  too  much  labor  in  a  large  orchard.  Some- 
times hilling  up  around  the  trees  in  the  fall  is 


Tree  protectors  of  any  kind  of  wire  should  be  several  inches 
larger  than  the  tree 

recommended,  but  this  has  not  proven  to  be  a 
satisfactory  protection.  Some  trees  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  girdled  when  this  plan  is  followed. 

I  ndoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
protect  any  orchard,  large  or  small,  is  to  use  some 
sort  of  device  which  will  turn  all  rodents.  Pro- 
tectors of  this  kind  are  often  made  at  home. 
Heavy  wire  cloth,  with  a  quarter  inch  mesh,  cut 
into  strips  five  to  eight  inches  wide,  can  be 
rolled  into  a  tube,  which  is  easily  slipped  around 
small  trees.  It  is  best  to  have  the  tubes  several 
inches  larger  than  the  trees,  so  that  they  can  be 
left  in  place  for  a  number  of  years.  Although 
chicken  wire  is  sometimes  used  in  this  way,  it  is 
too  light.  Occasionally  it  is  tied  tightly  around 
the  trunks,  but  that  is  poor  practice,  because 
if  it  is  not  removed  it  is  likely  to  cut  into  the 
trees  after  a  few  years.  Common  wire  screening 
may  be  used  in  an  emergency,  but  of  course 
soon  rusts  out.  Wire  cloth,  cut  into  strips 
twentv-four  inches  high,  makes  a  good  protector. 
It  can  be  shaped  quickly  by  wrapping  it  around 
a  broom  handle,  and  will  then  spring  into  place 
and  remain  secure  without  being  tied.  Wire 
strips  ready  for  use  can  be  purchased  at  small 
expense.  It  is  always  best  to  have  them  set 
at  least  an  inch  into  the  ground,  so  that  mice 
cannot  burrow  under. 

Another  kind  of  commercial  protector  is  made 
of  wood  veneer.  It  is  very  light  and  inexpensive. 
Protectors  of  this  kind  are  best  removed  when 
spring  comes,  though,  because  they  a*e  likely  to 
serve  as  hiding  places  for  insect  pests  if  left 
through  the  summer.  1  his  is  a  disadvantage, 
of  course,  but  on  the  other  hand,  wood  veneer  is 
better  than  anything  else  in  sections  where  sun 
scald  is  common.  If  snow  remains  on  the  ground 
for  .1  long  period,  the  sunlight  reflected  from  it 
often  injures  the  bark  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trees.  This  is  what  orchardists  call  sun  scald, 
and  is  prevented  to  a  large  extent  when  wood 
veneer  protectors  are  used.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  hold  these  protectors  in  place  by  tying 
strings  around  them,  but  wires  with  a  loop  at 
one  end,  and  a  hook  at  the  other  are  much  more 
convenient  to  use,  and  are  to  be  recommended. 
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..ONARD 

£'-Ar  ROSES 

BLOOM 

The  Star  £££  Your  Guide  PI 

This  year  our  selected  rose  plants  will  be  tagged  with  | 

a  five-pointed,  easily  recognized  STAR. 

This  STAR  symbolizes  our  improved  Rose  Service,  to 

lovers  and  cultivators  of  the  most  inspirational  of 

flowers. 

STAR  POINTS 
Of  C  &  J  Rose  Service 

1.  Every  rose  plant  you  receive    3.  ®nT  r°ses  are  guaranteed  to 
from  11s  is  one  of  a  scries  of    bloom,  or  we   replace  them;  if 
type!  selected  for  their  bloom*    preferred,  money  returned, 
mu  possibilities  in  America.  ^  With  each  order  for  rose  plants. 

we  semi  simple,  concise  and  help- 
ful directions. 


a.  We  provide  each  person  * 
is  for 


rho 

-.ends  for  our  Catalogue  before 
March  ;r,  with  a  Special  List, 
phial  definitely  indicates  the 
best  selection  of  roses  for  his 


5.  We  never  conside 
transaction  settled 
until  the  custonu 
partuitiar  section.  is  fully  satisfied. 

Send  at  once,  for  our  new  52-paKe  Cula- 
logue  and  the  Special  List  mentioned 
above.  Then  you'll  know  the  " 
Star  Rose  Se 

Conard  &  Jones  Co. 
Box  125 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


Majestic 
CoalChute 


protects  your  building,  sidewalks  and  lawn  from  coal  smudge 
and  marring.  It  fits  in  place  of  any  basement  window  or 
can  he  built  in  new  foundations.  As  a  window  it  gives 
splendid  light  to  the  basement  and  replaces  the  unsightly, 
damaged  coal  window. 

Improve  Your  Property 

By  installing  a  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute,  the  appearance  of 
your  property  is  much  improved — and  its  value  is  increased. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  MAJESTIC  Building  Specialties 
THE  MAJESTIC  CO. ,801  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hed-e 
Hants.  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on  "Home  Grounds" 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 


Landscape  Garih-ner 


Tel.  333 


nil  \nr.iTHiin, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


IE  DAGE'S 

l_    TGLUE  bot-tles 


STRONGER    THAN    NAILS  IO« 


"Bro\e  to  every  k,nown  mischance,  lifted  over  ail 
By  the  light  sane  joy  of  life,  the  buck.hr  of  the  Caul, 
Furious  in  luxury,  merciless  in  toil, 
Terrihle  with  strength  renewed  from  a  tireless  soil. 
Strictest  judge  of  her  own  worth,  gentlest  of  men's  mind. 
First  to  face  the  truth  and  last  to  leave  old  truths  behind, 
France  beloved  of  every  soul  that  loves  or  serves  its  Itind. " 


This  is  but  one  of  the  unforgetable  verses  in 
Kipling's  poem 

FRANCE 

the  best  expression  ever  given  to  the  tribute  the 
civilized  world  is  now  paying  to  the  French 
nation.    This  poem  is  part  of 

FRANCE  AT  WAR 

By  RUDTARD  KIPLING 


Net  60  cents.    At  all  Booksellers' 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
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Browse  Through  Our  New- 
Catalogue,   Plan  Pleasurably 
For  That  Greenhouse 

It's  not  so  much  a  catalogue  as  a  delightful  series  of  glass  garden 
picturizings. 

By  picturizings,  we  mean  the  pictures  of  some  hundred  or  more 
houses  are  there,  to  show  you  exactly  how  each  size  and  design  looks. 

Then  the  text  gives  you  a  mental  picture  of  the  joys  such  a  house 
makes  possible. 

Likewise,  how  buying  a  greenhouse,  the  way  we  sell  them,  is  quite 
like  going  out  and  purchasing  an  automobile.  Automobiles  are 
made  at  the  factory.    So  are  our  greenhouses. 

The  catalogue  is  a  new  one,  with  many  illustrations  in  natural 
colors.    Y  ou  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

Iord,&  IWnhamfo. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK— 42nd  St.  Bldg. 

ROCHESTER— 29  Avondale  Park 
TORONTO— Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


CHICAGO — Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND — 13 16  Ramona  Ave. 

MONTREAL — Transportation  Bldg. 


FACTORIES — Irvington,  N.  Y.;  Des  Plaines,  III.;  St.  Catharines,  Canada 
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WM.  A 
ODOM  « 


of  Italian  Furniture 


TWO 
NET. 


VOLS. 
$70.00 


Full  weight — 

Galvanized — 


Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know  „ 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing.  > 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for, 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  i  ncluding  Culverts.  Tanks,  h  1  nines,  !■> pout- 
ing. Oarages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  is  also  •meqnaled  for  Hooting  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bids.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Who  Pays  the  Cost  of  the  War  ? 


CONGRESS  and  the  Press,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  have  vigorously  discussed 
the  proper  means  of  financing  it.  The  debate 
resolves  itself  into  this  question:  Sliall  the  Gov- 
ernment raise  the  required  funds  wholly  by  taxa- 
tion, or*  shall  severe  taxation  be  imposed  and 
the  balance  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  ?  One 
party  in*  Congress  and  elsewhere  believes  in  the 
"  All-Taxation "  policy;  the  other,  which  has 
prevailed  so  far,  believ  es  in  taxation  and  bonds. 
The  new  Revenue  Bill  will  make  this  discussion 
by  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  present  day.  His  arti- 
cle will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  Scribner's. 

What  Will  the  Colleges  Be  in 
Peace  Time  ? 

Will  the  reconstruction  that  comes  with  peace  ex- 
tend to  our  university  system?  Are  methods 
of  higher  education  antiquated  and  impractical? 
While  the  spirit  of  revision  is  with  us  it  may 
be  found  well  to  correct  the  old  faults  of  our 
colleges  and  bring  about  a  system  adjusted  to 
modem  needs,  a  more  thorough  combining  of 
the  cultural  and  the  practical.  "The  College: 
Yesterday  and  To-morrow,"  is  the  title  of  a  most 
clear-sighted  paper  on  the  need  of  remolding 
American  Colleges  by  Frederick  W.  Roe.  Assistant 
Dean.University  of  Wisconsin.  This  article  will 
appear  in  Scribner's  during  the  coming  year. 

A  Novelette  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin 

Even  the  lawless  buccaneers  of  the  17th  century 
felt  the  spell  of  those  quiet  tropical  harbors  of 
the  island  group  they  called  "  Las  Virgenes,"  so 
named  by  Columbus  when  he  discovered  them 
on  his  second  trip  in  1494.  The  Virgin  Islands, 
bought  by  the  United  States  from  Denmark  to 


block  a  German  scheme,  are  now  the  most 
foreign  part  of  our  country.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  during  a  winter  trip,  gathered  material 
there  for  a  charming  love-story  called  "  Our 
New  Possessions,"  to  appear  in  Scribner's. 

The  Limit  of  Feminine 
Independence 

At  just  what  point  in  the  emancipation  of 
woman  does  her  economic  and  domestic  self- 
sufficiency  end?  Will  her  freedom  ever  be 
complete?  Old  ideas  of  woman's  sphere  are 
changing,  as  are  so  many  other  things  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  "  The  Limit  of  Feminine 
Independence,"  "  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  and 
"  The  Morality  of  Legislation "  are  titles  of 
three  most  timely  essays  prepared  for  Scribner's 
by  Judge  Robert  Grant,  of  Boston. 

The  Financial  Situation 

Every  month  the  financial  situation  is  discussed 
by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes.  Business  men  and 
financiers  will  find  these  contributions  thought- 
ful, constructive  and  helpful. 

Scribner's  for  1919 

In  the  coming  year  Scribner's  Magazine  will  be, 
more  than  ever  before,  an  intellectual  neces- 
sity— a  real  essential  to  thinking,  appreciative 
America. 

Make  sure  that  you  do  not  miss  a  single  issue. 
Fill  in  the  slip  below  where  space  has  been  left 
for  your  name  and  address.  If  you  are  already 
a  subscriber  your  subscription  will  be  renewed 
automatically  at  the  end  of  its  present  term. 
The  subscription  price  is  the  same  as  before,  $4 
a  year,  but  send  no  money  with  this  order.  A 
bill  will  be  submitted  to  you  later. 


SCRIBNER'S 

Mag 


azine 


■  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

t  Gentlemen:  Please  enter  a  12  months'  subscrip. 
I  tion  to  Scribner's  Magazine,  starting  with  the  Janu- 
I   ary,  1919,  issue  in  the  name  and  address  below. 


Nineteen  -  Nineteen  | 


Address.. 


City  and  State 


J   Send  Bill  to. 


C  L.— J 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LAND 

By  Gene  Sir  allon-Porler 
"Honest,  sincere,  big-boned,  strong" 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.40 


"Stories  of  our  fighters — clean,  courageous,  strong" 

GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS 

By  "Centurion" 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.40 
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Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
No  others  like  them,  none  nearly  so 
beautiful. 

Finely  illustrated  52-page  catalogue 
free  for  the  asking.  It  describes  nearly 
300  varieties,  all  of  our  own  produc- 
tion and  most  of  them  obtainable  only 
from  us.  It  also  contains  the  most 
complete  instructions  on  the  care  and 
culture  of  Gladiolus  ever  published. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 
Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus: 


A.  E.  KUNDERD 


Box  3, 


Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Strings  are  likely  to  rot  and  break,  but  there  is 
no  such  danger  when  wire  is  used. 

A  cheap  substitute  for  these  protectors  is  found 
in  tarred  paper,  which  can  be  wrapped  around 
the  trees  and  tied  in  place.  It  is  never  fullv 
satisfactory,  but  may  be  used  successfully  when 
there  are  only  a  few  trees.  Of  course  care  must 
be  taken  to  cut  the  strings  in  the  spring. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 

CLEANING  MARBLE  AND  STONE 

FTER  an  interval  marble  and  stone 
objects  which  are  out  of  doors  are 
bound  to  become  affected  by  the 
exposure.  Polished  marble  loses 
a  great  deal  of  its  brightness. 
Where  the  cause  is  largely  dirt,  the 
dullness  may  be  removed  by  a  simple  washing 
with  soap  and  water.  Stains  vanish  before  a 
sponging  with  weak  oxalic  acid;  after  the  mixture 
has  been  applied,  clean  water  should  at  once  be 
thrown  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  acid 
eating  into  the  stone. 

After  a  very  long  exposure  more  drastic  further 
treatment  will  be  needed;  the  following  plan 
will  often  restore  the  lustre  of  marble  without 
re-polishing.  After  the  wash  of  oxalic  acid,  rub 
the  surface  with  chalk  which  has  been  moistened 
with  water.  Or  prepare  a  solution  of  white  wax 
dissolved  in  turpentine,  using  about  one  part  of 
the  former  to  ten  parts  of  the  latter.  This 
should  be  well  rubbed  in  with  a  soft  flannel  or 
leather. 

Where  the  polish  has  entirely  disappeared  the 
old  brightness  may  be  restored  in  this  way: 
wash  the  surface  well  with  a  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  vinegar.  Leave  the 
object  for  several  hours  and  then  brush  it  over 
with  plain  water.  Wipe  quite  dry  and  finally 
polish  with  whiting  and  wash  leather.  To  get  a 
still  more  superior  polish  the  following  mixture 
might  be  used: 

Soft  soap,  4  parts. 
Whiting,  4  parts. 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  I  part. 
Copper  sulphate,  2  parts. 

These  materials  should  be  well  mixed  together, 
and  then  rubbed  over  the  marble.  Leave  on  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  wash  off  with  clean 
water.  The  marble  will  then  polish  up  beauti- 
fully if  a  piece  of  old  felt  is  used  as  a  rubber. 
It  is  much  better  in  dealing  with  marble  to  use 
all  the  solutions  in  a  cold  state,  seeing  that  hot 
water  tends  to  destroy  the  polish. 

Spots  or  stains  of  any  kind  on  marble  may  be 
instantly  removed  by  using  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lemon  juice  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
spots  should  be  rubbed  very  lightly  with  a  linen 
cloth,  using  only  a  small  amount  of  the  solution. 
When  the  stain  is  gone,  wash  at  once  with  clean 
water. 

The  appearance  of  ordinary  stone  may  often 
be  much  improved  by  a  wash  of  Portland  cement. 
This  hides  the  stained  parts,  though  it  will  not 
kill  vegetable  growth  (mosses,  lichens,  etc.)  in 
all  cases.  To  destroy  these  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken.  All  the  growth  that  can  be 
removed  by  scraping  should  be  taken  away. 
Then  wash  the  surface  with  a  I  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  and  water.  Leave  for  a  few  hours 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  even  the  minute  plants 
that  have  eaten  right  into  the  stone  can  be  re- 
moved with  ease.  After  this  treatment  vegeta- 
tion will  not  start  again  for  a  long  while. 

An  old-fashioned  way  of  dealing  with  stone, 
that  often  gives  very  good  results,  is  the  following: 
scrub  the  work  well  with  rain  water,  using  as 
hard  a  brush  as  can  be  secured.  1  hen  prepare  a 
very  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water  and  use 
this  for  washing  the  stone.  After  this  treatment 
the  stone  is  white  and  glistening  and  remains  so 
for  a  long  while.  It  looks  especially  fine  in  dry 
weather.  Vegetation  does  not  start  on  stone- 
work that  has  been  treated  with  salt. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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DREER'S  1919 

OOK 


IS  MORE  THAN  A  MERE  CATALOGUE 

It  is  really  an  encyclopedia  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  vegetables,  flowers,  plants  and  garden  tools.  Four 
splendid  color  plates  reproducing  some  of  Dreer's 
specialties  in  vegetables  and  flowers  and  224  superbly 
illustrated  pages  of  practically  all  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  worth  growing. 

EVERY  GROWER  OF  VEGETABLES 
and 

EVERY  LOVER  OF  FLOWERS 

will  find  Dreer's  Garden  Book  brim  full  of  valuable 
information— just  the  things  they  must  know  in  order 
to  make  their  garden  a  sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  vegetable  and  flower  growing  Have  contributed 
special  cultural  directions  and  have  told  how  to  plant,  when  to  plant 
and  what  to  plant.  Follow  their  advice  and  your  1919  garden  will  be 
the  envy  of  your  neighbor. 

A  copy  of  Dreer's  Garden  Book  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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In  One  Volume 

Each  month  COUNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Building  and  Decorating,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
on  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  of  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Are  they  worth  $1.50 
to  you?  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  dispose  of  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  case.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City  New  York 
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;urpees 
Seeds 


W.Atlee  Burpee  Co..  W.  AtleeBurpe^  Co., 

Seed  Orowers.  PhilnrMphi.i.  Seed  Grower*  Philadelphia. 


Burpee's  Annual  —  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  garden.  It  con- 
tains an  entire  chapter  on  EDIBLE  SEEDS,  ROOT  CROPS  and  GREENS  and 
SALADS,  and  last— but  most  delicious  of  all— the  VEGETABLE  FRUITS. 
Burpee's  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.    It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  upon  request.    Write  for  your  copy  today,  a  post  card  will  do. 

WATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers.  Philadelphia 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Will  bloom  in  your  garden  just  as  well  as  they 
do  in  ours.  They  are  propagated  under  Natural 
conditions — not  forced  in  hot  green-houses.  They 
are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  that  will  thrive  in  all 
climates.  They  are  all  wintered  out  of  doors  and 
will  bloom  freely  the  first  season. 
Fairfax  Roses  are  celebrated  among 
rose  growers  for  their  extraordinary 
beauty  and  wonderful  bloom. 

1919  ROSE  and  SEED  BOOK  FREE 

They  describe  and  illustrate  hundreds 
of  beautiful  hardy  kinds  of  Fairfax  Roses, 
Vegetables,  and  flowers  that  will  thrive  in 
your  garden,  they  tell  you  how  to  grow 
Fairfax  Roses, 
flowers  and  vege- 
tables   with  the 
greatest  success. 

$100  in  Gold 

Will  be  given  for 
the  finest  speci- 
men of  Vegetables 
grown  from  our 
seeds. 

Your  copy  of  these 
free  books  is  await- 
ing your  request. 
Write  to-day. 

W.R.Gray 

Box  16 

OAKTON 

Fairfax  Co.  Virginia 
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Antoine  f'ollon 


A  Passing  Storm 


A  raushaar  Galleries 


Pictures  in  the  Times  of  Peace  to  Come 

By  JESSIE  MARTIN  BREESE 

Inquiries  regarding  home  decoration— color  schemes,  furnishings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangement  -  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Breese.  of  the  Decorating  Service    of   Country   Life's  Advertising  Department.    120  West   32nd  Street,  New  York 


A REVIVED  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  galleries  and  their  visitors 
alike  is  the  result  of  the  prospective  settling  of  peace  upon  the  world 
once  more.  Painters  have  left  their  war  posters  to  return  to 
landscape  and  portrait.  But  those 
war  posters  have  served  an  excellent 
purpose  other  than  that  for  which 
they  were  made.  Many  persons, 
hitherto  indifferent  to  art  and  artists, 
have,  through  seeing  these  posters 
so  frequently,  and  occasionally  see- 
ing their  makers  working  in  public 
for  some  patriotic  cause,  become  in- 
terested to  the  point  of  actual  affec 
tion.  When  the  streets  are  bared  of 
these  familiar  pictures,  their  ad- 
mirers, feeling  their  loss,  will  no 
doubt  follow  them  into  the  gallery. 
So  that  those  artists  who  have  been 
ardent  war  workers,  will  return  to 
their  old  work  with  a  new  following 
The  picture-buying  public  is  re 
turning  to  the  galleries  with  a  keener 
zest  for  acquiring  new  works  after 
their  long  war-time  abstinence 
Their  enthusiasm  is  not  to  go  un- 
rewarded, for  there  are  works  of  ar~ 
of  many  kinds  awaiting  their  ap- 
proval. Art  inspired  by  the  war, 
and  art  such  as  to  make  us  forge 
its  horrible  existence,  each  has  its 
place. 

In  view  of  the  even  greater  dig- 
nity with  which  war  has  endowed 
woman,  may  it  not  be  that  she  will 
prove  an  added  inspiration  to  artists 
and  of  increased  interest,  in  their 
work,  to  the  patrons  of  art?  The 
realization  that  has  come  of  recent 
years  of  the  glory  of  woman's  great- 
est work  has  affected  at  least  one 
artist.  Nothing  th::t  she  does,  in 
these  days  when  there  is  but  little 
work  which  she  cannot  do,  equals 
her  world-old  task  of  bringing  hu- 
manity into  the  world. 

Seeing  this  fact  and  the  great  beauty  of  it,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  has 
put  it  upon  canvas  with  all  the  solemn  joy  of  which  paint  is  capable.  Out 
of  misty  dream-ships  rises  a  figure  whose  face  is  aglow  with  the  gladness  of 
her  work,  and  whose  eyes  look  steadfastly  into  the  future.    On  her  knees 


Charles  W .  Hawthorne.  N. 


Motherhood  Triumphant 


she  holds  the  unconscious  burden  of  the  world's  consideration.  Her  flaming 
hair  is  a  halo.  "Motherhood  Triumphant"  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  pictures 
in  which  a  war-weary  people  will  delight.    Tainted  by  one  of  America's 

foremost  artists,  it  is  quite  the  most 
important  of  the  work  he  has  done 
so  far.  Inspiration  has  aided  a  facile 
brush  in  the  production  of  a  thor- 
oughly worthy  work  of  art. 

A  two-fold  reason  may  be  found 
for  the  popularity  at  this  time  of 
such  landscapes  as  this  one  of  An- 
toine Vollon.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  a  landscape,  and  one  of  great 
beauty,  would  serve  that  end.  For 
earth  which  has  ever  given  solace 
when  man's  worse  nature  led  to 
suffering,  as  it  has  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  by  reason  of  her 
very  kinship  with  art  in  the  like 
creation  of  loveliness,  aided  it  in  the 
redemption  of  man  from  sordidness. 
Then  the  fact  that  it  was  painted 
by  a  French  artist,  in  whom  are 
embodied  the  traditions  of  the 
country  which  gave  us  Lafayette, 
should  add  to  the  reputation  that 
this  picture  has  already  won  for  it- 
self. France  has  long  borne  our 
affection,  but  to-day  that  feeling 
knows  no  bounds,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  in  the  future  the  two 
nations  will  be  cemented  more  close- 
ly in  art  as  well  as  in  spiritual  fra- 
ternity. 

A  Passing  Storm  is  a  marvel  of 
delicate  draughtsmanship  and  ex- 
quisite color.  The  swiftly  passing 
clouds  of  gray-white,  the  tree  grace 
fully  bowed  in  the  wind,  the  sheep 
herded  loosely  together,  all  evidence 
the  high  wind  whose  swish  can 
almost  be  heard. 

1  he  drawings  shown  recently  at 
the  Scott  &  Fowles  Galleries,  while 
more  than  a  century  old,  have  a 
timely  interest.  They  are  by  a  man  but  little  known  in  America.  Of 
English  birth,  John  Flaxman  was  bes:  known  to  his  native  land  for  these 
and  similar  drawings,  and  for  the  carved  tombstones  which  so  influenced 
English  art-      The  grace  of  design  and  execution  in  this  drawing  gives 
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Old  Georgian  Rooms 
in  Deal  Wood  £lEarly 
Mil  CenTvry  English 
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DecoraTions.TapesTries. 
Floor  Coverings. 
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assembled  in  readiness 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW-YORK. 


evidence  of  a  life-long  devotion  to  the  art  by  this  gentle  sculptor.  An 
invalid  throughout  his  childhood,  he  worked  in  his  father's  shop  at  the 
modeling  of  figures  such  as  his  father  copied  in  plaster  from  the  antique 
sculptures.  Later  he  became  an  avid  reader  of  Homer,  and  took  pleasure 
in  drawing  the  scenes  which  particularly  pleased  him  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

As  the  drawing  illustrated  shows,  he  returned  to  this  childish  pastime 
later  in  life  as  a  relaxation  from  the  execution  of  his  marble  sculptures. 


John  Flaxman,  Jt.  A. 


Lampetia  Complaining  to  Apollo 


Scott  if  Ftrxles  Galleries 


The  latter  brought  him  little  fame,  for  the  work  which  he  did  for  Wedg- 
wood, though  so  splendid  in  itself,  unfitted  his  hand  for  the  execution  of  the 
larger  work.  It  is  therefore  as  an  illustrator  of  the  Greek  classics  that  he 
is  best  known  to  posterity,  and  even  the  wide  influence  he  cast  among  his 
contemporaries  is  but  little  realized  to-day.  Ingres  paid  him  homage, 
and  both  Romney  and  Lawrence  show  their  close  study  of  him. 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  impressionism  in  America,  Childe  Hassam, 
is  acclaimed  anew  whenever  his  work  appears.  His  flashing  outdoor 
paintings,  his  sunlit  interiors,  or  his  delightful  Paris  pictures  are  equally 
fine.  But  his  latest  achievement  has  passed  all  boundaries  in  popularity 
and  interest.  His  Avenue  of  the  Allies  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
lights  in  the  artistic  history  of  the  war.  No  phase  of  the  war  was  expressed 
in  brighter  array  than  the  liberty  loan  drives.  I  hey  made  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
America's  most  expressive  thoroughfare,  a  colorful  bevy  of  flags.  Not  a 
few  painters  were  attracted  to  its  bright  charm,  but  it  was  left  to  Mr. 
Hassam,  lover  of  sunlight  ever,  to  portray  them  in  their  fullest  meaning. 

His  painting  of  this  fascinating  street  which  is  illustrated  here,  is  not 
however,  one  of  a  sunny  day.    It  was  done  on  a  rainy  day,  and  the  flags 


Childe  Hassam 


Fifth  Avenue  Flags 


Vfilch  Gallery 


are  straight  hanging.  Their  reflection  can  be  seen  in  the  wet  pavement, 
while  umbrellas  bob  along  and  the  never-failing  stream  of  vehicles  passes. 
It  is  proof  enough  that  Mr.  Hassam's  supreme  love  of  colorful  light  has 
not  blinded  him  to  the  beauty  of  atmosphere  scintillating  with  Tain. 

An  earlier  picture  of  his,  while  not  as  broadly  painted  as  this,  shows 
again  the  delight  he  takes  in  transcribing  atmospheric  conditions  on  canvas. 
Union  Square,  1890,  is,  like  the  other  picture,  incidentally  a  paragraph  in 
the  historic  record  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  work  of  genuine  artistic  merit. 

Another  phase  of  the  war  has  not  missed  the  eye  of  the  artist.  Scenes 
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Ghe  jFllkire  of  thejar-aitfay 
at  the  pamptori  Shop# 

THE  Furniture  which  adds  so 
poignant  an  interest  to  the  guest 
rooms  of  some  old  English 
Country  Houses,  though  gathered, 
may-be,  here  and  there  by  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  yet  by  its  almost 
indefinable  sense  of  kinship  ofttime 
makes  an  unforgettable  picture  of 
each  nook  and  corner. 

It  is  one  of  the  Hampton  Shops'  sig- 
nificant claims  to  consideration  that 
here  may  be  found  not  only  such 
Furniture  as  this — an  arcaded  Table, 
for  instance,  that  is  clearly  Italian  in 
its  origin,  harmoniously  side  by  side 
with  a  chair  of  Charles  II's  day — but 
also  the  loving  discernment  and  expert 
skill  which  can  assemble  them  together 
and  provide  the  decorative  setting  of 
which  they  seem  to  form  a  very  part. 
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Mrs-  Caroline  How- 
ard GiJman,  born  in 
Boston  1794,  died  in 
Washington  18S8. 
She*  was  a  distin- 
guished writer  and 
poet.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was 
three,  her  mother 
when  she  was  ten; 
I8Si  she  began  pub- 
lication  of  "The 
Rosebud,"  the  first 
Juvenile  Newspaper 
of  the  Union;  1819 
she  married  Samuel 
Gdnian  and  moved 
to  interior  of  South 
Carolina.  Dr.  Gil- 
man  was  a  minister 
of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  This  paint- 
ing was  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  Mrs, 
Gilmnn's  effects. 


"Portrait  of  Caroline  How  ABO  Gii.man" 
By  Henry  Ixman  ( 1804-18 l'J) 

Size  of  canvas  30"  x  25" 


1  HE  paintings  sold  by  us  are  exchangeable  al 
any  time  at  full  purchase  price. 


ehe  £hvich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  St.      NEW  YORK 


»  Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  M 

S       573  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork  \ 

|  JANUARY  SALE  OF  | 

B           HOUSEHOLD  LINENS  S 

At  Substantial  Reductions  Ranging  from  10  to  25'  ,.. 
Sale  List  on  Request  / 
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PLAIN  HEMSTITCHED  SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 
Cotton  Sheets  Extra  Quality 
72  x  104  ins.  $5.25  per  pair.    90  x  104  ins.  $6.25  per  pair 
Pillow  Cases,  22  x  36  ins.  $1  .50  per  pair 
Pure  Irish  Linen  Sheets.    72  x  108  ins.  $16.75  per  pair 
Pure  Irish  Linen  Sheets.    99  x  108  ins.  $19.00  per  pair 
Pure  Irish  Linen  Pillow  Cases  22  x  36  ins.  $4.00  per  pair  up 
Monograms  as  illustrated 
2  inch  $1.15  each  extra.     3  inch  $1.70  each  extra 

Also  at  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

•&  London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


of  battle  and 
portraits  of  their 
fighters  have 
been  glorified 
times  without 
number.  Battles 
in  the  air  have 
had  their  share 
of  attention,  and 
it  was  not  long 
ago  that  the  in- 
teresting pictures 
of  that  eminent 
Frenchman, 
Lieut.  Henri  Far- 
re,  were  shown 
in  New  York. 

A  bronze  figure  by  an  American  sculptor  is  the  latest  thing  shown  of  this 
new  way  of  battling.  The  man  in  the  air  is  the  most  romantic  figure  in  the 
public  eye  to-day,  yet  Anna  Coleman  Ladd  has  molded  this  Young  Aviator 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  open  shirt  and  loosened  cap.  Short  of  the  dignity 
of  his  regimental  trappings  he  rtands,  a  figure  even  more  heroic  perhaps 


E.  Laeomle    The  Trenches  of  the  Somme,  1917    The  K  needier  Galleries 


for  his  lack  of  them. 


Anna  Coleman  Ladd     The  Gorhatn  Galleries 
A  YounK  Aviator 


That  she  can  find  time  to  express  the 
ideals  with  which  the  war  has  inspired  her 
is  a  credit  in  itself  to  one  whose  sculptor's 
hand  is  busy  these  days  fitting  clay  chins 
and  noses  where  those  of  flesh  have  been 
blown  away.  No  amount  of  skin  grafting 
could  accomplish  what  is  done  on  these 
plaster  foundations,  and  where  the  surgeon 
leaves  off,  Mrs.  Ladd  goes  on.  Still  she 
is  able  to  send  back  to  America  such 
splendid  figures  as  this. 

Pictures  which  have  had  their  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  fighting  will  be  interesting 
in  the  future  as  documents  of  the  great  war 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  The  little  water 
color  illustrated  is  one  of  the  many  pro- 
duced by  the  soldier  artists  of  France, 
j  he  American  Students  Committee  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has  undertaken  the 
sale  of  these  pictures  for  those  who,  in  the 
trenches  or  in  the  hospitals,  were  unable  to 
do  it  for  themselves.  This  is  one  phase  of 
art  that  the  war  has  produced  which 
peace  will  need  time  to  change,  for  it  will 
be  long  before  all  these  soldiers  can  return 
to  their  canvas  and  clay.  Until  that  time 
comes  they  will  continue  to  make  these 
charming  little  paintings. 

Many  of  these  are  produced  on  the 
scene  of  battle.  A  water-color  box,  or  even 
a  pencil  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  in  the 
lulls  between  fighting.  But  the  finished, 
product  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
source  of  actual  sustenance  to  the  artist 
and  his  often  needy  family.  T  he  conva- 
lescent soldier-artist,  too,  gains  aid  for 
himself  and  his  comrades  when  he  sends  to 
America  these  delightful  water-colors  and 
pastels  of  peaceful  fields  or  battle  lines 
which  he  does  from  memory. 


Childe  II  as  sain 


Union  Square,  1890 


The  Macbeth  Gallery 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

AMERICAN  AUTHOR 

THE  author  of  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  was  a  neopliyte 
of  rich  promise.  He  has,  after  some  waverings,  more 
than  amply  fulfilled  that  early  promise.  He  has  learned 
his  trade  in  all  its  departments.  He  has  employed  in  practice 
as  an  artistic  precept  the  moral  one,  to  try  all  things  and  then 
to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  He  has  gathered  himself 
together,  and  set  his  house  in  order.  He  has  been  chastened 
by  life,  and  success.  He  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the 
magic  of  style.  He  knows  men  (women  and  boys),  books  and 
cities.  What  sort  of  critical  speculation  may  be  hazarded  as 
to  what  degree  of  excellence  he  may  reasonably  be  expected 
yet  to  attain?" 

From  Robert  Cortes  Holliday's  book  on  Booth  Tarkington 

That  the  creator  of  Penrod,  Bibbs  Sheridan,  Cora  Madison 
and  William  Sylvanus  Baxter,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  his 
personages,  has  reached  the  higher  levels  is  proved  by  a  quo- 
tation from  a  review  of  his  latest  book: 

"Tarkington  was  not  merely  a  designer  of  gracefu!  ro- 
mance, not  merely  a  consciously  clever  person,  not  merely  a 
writer  of  'kid  stories.'  He  was  a  sort  of  Moliere.  He  was  a 
— well,  a  Thackeray  minus  the  corpulent  and  patrician  sobs. 
He  was  as  sharp  tongued  as  Moliere,  and  as  sharp  eyed  as 
Thackeray.  Never  mind  those  comparisons,  if  you  don't  like 
them.  The  point  is  'The  Magnificent  Ambersons'  showed  us, 
without  any  Distinguished  Critics  to  help  out,  that  Tarking- 
ton was  a  formidable  satirist." — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  Set  of  Booth  Tarkington's  Works 

has  been  published  in  format  and  appearance  suitable  to  the  permanent  qual- 
ity of  the  books.  Twelve  volumes  illustrated  with  photogravure,  several  of 
them  from  the  author's  own  drawings.  Large  12  mo.  Limited  to  660  sets. 
Each  szt  autographed  by  the  author.    The  following  titles  included: 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana;  The  Two  Vanrevels;  The  Guest  of 
Quesnay;  The  Flirt;  Penrod;  Penrod  and  Sam;  In  the  Arena;  Har- 
lequin and  Columbine;  Monsieur  Beaucoire;  The  Turmoil;  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan;  Seventeen. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 


GABRIEL  WELLS 


f,.q  Fijtll  A-Jcnue 


New  York  City 


Paintings  by  American  Artists 


HEAVY  SEA 


,0"  X  48" 


KL  DOUGHERTY 


Pictures  for  any  room  require  the  same  care  in 
selection  that  you  give  your  other  decorations. 
Our  advice  based  on  twenty-six  years  exper- 
ience with  American  Paintings  is  at  your  service. 


"ART  NOTES"  will  be  found  suggestive  as 
a  starting  point.    May  we  mail  it  to  you? 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  Fifth  Avenue   (at Fortieth  street)   New  York  City 
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VNCIS  MURPHY 

iwiimiwiiiui'imiraMMWiiiiiiitiNwiMUf 


The  MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


"\T7'E  recommend  especially  the  pic- 
*  *  tures  of  contemporary  artists 
whose  reputations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  high  merit  of  their  work. 

Our  booklet  with  the  latest  art  news 
0/  the  galleries  sent  on  request. 

t  .  '  .  in 

E.  &  A.  MILCH,  inc. 

108  WEST  s7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

{Adjoining  Lotos  Club} 


FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  fireplaces  reproducing 
in  Pompeian  Stone  classic  ex- 
amples of  old  world  design  and 
offer  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
duction of  exclusive  original 
specifications. 

When  in  town  visit  our  ware- 
rooms.  Our  large  illustrated 
catalogue  of  home  and  garden 
ornaments  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone 
221  Leiington  AvenuerNew  York 


.r!''::iin,:(ii,!!i:!:;i,"ii';i[i:ii!!:i  rr  !ii.:!iii!ii;..'1 


A.  Kimbel  &  Son 


Incorporated 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Reproductions 
Tapestries 
Hangings 
Antiques 

12  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1851  Paris,  16  Rue  D'Artois  | 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Order  That  PEKGOLA 

Start  planning — right  now — for  those  Home  At- 
tractions you  deferred  on  account  of  the  war. 

Send  for  our  booklets  containing  over  150  illus- 
trations about  Garden,  House  and  Home  Im- 
provements, illustrating  the  practical  way  how 
we  design  and  construct  attractive  PERGOLAS, 
GARDEN-HOUSES.  VERANDAS,  ARBORS 
and  LATTICE-FENCES. 

When  writing  enclose  10c  and  ask  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Home  Attractions,  "£-30." 

HARTMANN -  SANDERS  CO. 

FACTORY  OFFICE:  2155  Elston  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
EASTERN  OFFICE:  6  East  39th  Street.  NEW  YORK 


HOME  VEGETABLES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.  By  Frances 
Duncan,  author  of  "The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening,"  "My 
Garden  Doctor,"  etc.,  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  193  pages;  5  x  7j  in.;  price  $1.40  net. 

Practical  information  for  those  who  wish  to 
raise  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  meth- 
ods of  storage. 

THE  HILL  TOWNS  OF  FRANCE.  By  Eugenie  M.  Fryer. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  260  pages; 
5ix8  in.;  price  $2.50  net.  t 

Description  and  historical  sketches  of  some  of 
the  most  storied  and  beautiful  places  in  Europe. 
The  towns  described  are  located  in  Poitou, 
Normandy,  Brittany,  Quercy,  Languedoc,  Prov- 
ence, Savoie,  Aubergne,  Picardie,  La  Beauce, 
and  Touraine. 

IN  AUDUBON'S  LABRADOR.  By  Charles  Wendell 
Townsend,  M.D.,  author  of  "Along  the  Labrador  Coast," 
"A  Labrador  Spring,"  "Captain  Caitwright  and  His  Labra- 
dor Journal,"  etc.,  etc.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York,  illustrated;  354  pages;  5Jx8i  in.;  price 
$2.50  net. 

An  account  of  a  summer  cruise  along  that  part 
of  the  Labrador  coast  that  Audubon  visited  in 
1833. 

PRACTICAL  GARDENING.  By  Hugh  Findlay,  B.S.A., 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Joseph  Slorum  College  of 
Agriculture,  Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  author  of 
"House  Plants,  Their  Care  and  Culture."  D.  Applelon  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  London.  Illustrated;  3HH  pages;  5}  x  8 
in.;  price  $2  net. 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  amateur  gardener, 
with  chapters  on  intensive  gardening  and  com- 
munity gardens. 

EVERYMAN'S  GARDEN  IN  WAR  TIME.  By  Charles 
A.  Selden.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
338  pages;  5  x  7j|  in.;  price  $1.35  net. 

Especially  adapted  to  aid  the  suburbanite  in 
getting  the  best  results  from  his  garden. 

A  TRIP  TO  LOTUS  LAND.  Rv  ARCHIE  BELL,  author  of 
"The  Spell  of  Egypt,"  "The  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land,"  etc. 
'  ii       Mm  Lane  <  o..  New  York  and  London.  Illustrated; 

287  pages;  5j  x  8  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Description  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  Japan. 
\\  lulc  not  strictly  a  guidebook,  the  author  gives 
information  necessary  to  the  prospective  tourist 
on  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  etc.,  etc. 

OUTDOOR  THEATRES.  By  Prof.  Frank  A.  Waugh. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  Illustrated;  151  pages;  6x9J 
in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

A  treatise  on  the  design  and  use  of  garden 
theatres  and  outdoor  auditoriums. 

THE  NATURAL  STYLE  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  Prof.  Frank  A.  Waugh.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
Illustrated;  151  pages;  6  x  9J  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

A  clear-cut,  workable  outline  of  the  technique 
of  design  by  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  Amherst  Agricultural  College, 
who  is  also  consulting  landscape  architect  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

WHEATLESS  AND  MEATLESS  DAYS.  By  Pauline  Dun- 
weli  Cartridge  and  Hester  Mauih<\  CONKLIN,  Instruc- 
ts Home  Economics  Department,  San  Diego  High  School. 
D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  225  pages;  5 
x  7j|  in  ;  price  $1.25  net. 

Simple  and  detailed  recipes  for  palatable 
dishes  that  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  meat 
or  wheat. 


INJURIOUS   INSECTS   AND   USEFUL   BIRDS.    F.  L 


453  pages;  51  x  8£  in.;  price  $2  net. 
Injurious  insects  of  every  sort,  whether  those 
that  attack  fruits,  field  and  truck  crops,  flowers, 
trees,  man,  stock  and  poultry,  or  what  not,  are 
here  fully  described  and  illustrated,  and  their 
habits  and  the  methods  of  control  given. 

A  VILLAGE  IN  PICARDY.  By  Ruth  Gaines,  author  of 
"The  Village  Shield,"  etc.  With  an  introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Allan  Neilson,  President  of  Smith  College.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  193  pages;  5x7J 
in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  story  in  detail  of  six  months'  reconstruc- 
tion work  undertaken  by  the  Smith  College  Unit 
in  a  tiny  hamlet  just  behind  the  front  in  France, 
told  by  a  member  of  the  Unit. 

AMERICAN  WINDSORS.  By  Wallace  Nutting.  Wal- 
lace Nutting,  Inc.,  Saugus,  Mass.  Illustrated;  192  pages; 
5x6J  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  Windsor  handbook  containing  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  Windsor  furniture  of  all 
periods. 


uHittwe 

Worthy  te&opucTioris 
Op  All  Historic  Siylk 
At  No  FtoHipmvt:  Gdst 

Cnslt'stj  anb  Jfremh 

Hpftolsfterp 
©ecoratibe  ©bjects 
Oriental  &ugs 

De  luxe  prints  of  well-appointed 
rooms  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34*36  West  32"^  Street 
New^brk  City 


■  1  I  Every  Library  must  contain 
'  a  complete  Kipling  —  that 

7^.  f£,  is  if  you  plan  to  afford  your 
children  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York. 


Beautify  Your  Garden 
With 

GaeowPoTtery 

Catalog  on  Request 
GADOWAYltRRA-ObTtA  (OMPAXY 
3216  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


Bungalow  Books 

Plan  Future  Homes  Now 

With  Kcoiiomy  Plans 

of  California  Domes 

— rrntcd  for  comfort,  beauty  and  adapt- 
ability to  any  climate. 

"RepreMntatlTe  Col.  Homes" 
5  j  Plans,  $2500  to  $7000,  60  cts. 

*'Mfst  (oust  Htiniralows" 
72  Plans,  J1200  to  $2500,  60  cts. 

"little  Itnneralbws" 
40  Plans,  $500  to  $-000,  40  cts. 

SPECIAL  ijil.50  OFFER.  Send  $1.50  for  all  3  books  Cprr 
and  get  book  ot  75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans  r  i\  J-i£i 


Money  bark  if  not  satisfied 
K.  W.  NTIIXWELL  A   CO.,  ArrhllerU.  756  He 


i  Kids?.,  LosAngelet 


Kipling 

On  the  Marines 


"Now  'is  work  begins  at  Gawd 
knows  when,  and  'is  work  is  never 
through,"  writes  Kipling  in  the 
best  description  of  the  Marines. 
The  poem  is  one  of  the  Barrack 
Room  Ballads  in"The  Seven  Seas." 

To  read  Kipling's  soldier  poems 
gives  a  new  measure  of  how  exactly 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  describe 
and  illuminate  the  fighting  man's 
experience. 

At  Your  Booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
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iden  bordered  with  Box-Barberry.     Two -year -old  stock  was  used.     Photo  taUn 
three  months  after  planting;  plants  set  four  inches  apart. 


A  Distinct  Novelty:  offered 
this  Spring  for  the  first  time 

Box-Barberry  is  a  dwarf,  upright  form  of  the 
familiar  Berberis  Thunbergii;  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
thriving  wherever  Berberis  Thunbergii  grows.  It 
does  not  carry  wheat  rust. 

Box-Barberry  lends  itself  m..st  happily  to  low 
edgings  for  formal  gardens,  when  set  about  four 
inches  apart.  It  also  makes  a  beautiful  low  hedge 
when  set  6  to  8  inches  apart.  The  foliage  is  light 
green,  changing  in  autumn  to  dazzling  red  and 
yellow. 

1  year,  frame  grown  $20.00  per  100  $175.00  per  1000 

2  year,  field-grown       30.00  per  100    250.00  per  1000 

3  year,  field  grown       40.00  per  100    350.00  per  1000 

(50  at  100  rates,  250  at  1000  rates) 

Available  stock  limited.    Orders  filled  strictly  in  rotation  received. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO., 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (Near  Yale  Bowl.) 

Our  Catalogue,  now  ready,  lists  a  comprehensive  assort- 
ment of  choice  Shade  and  Fruit-trees.  Evergreens  (including 
Taxus  cuspidata  type),  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  plants. 
Catalogue  mailed  the  day  your  request  is  received. 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE  &  CO. 


DP 

8(5 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW  YORK 


Kipling  looks  ahead 

into  the  years  after  the  war  and  tells 
us  (as  only  Kipling  can)  what  he 
sees  there.  And  he  looks  about  him, 
over  his  country  at  war,  and  gives 
us  a  realization  of  its  spirit.  Stories 
of  adventure  and  stories  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy  with  all  the  old-time 
art  about  them  fill 

A  DIVERSITY 
OF  CREATURES 

BY    RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Cloth,  net,  $1.35.  Leather,  $2.00 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 


January  ^ 
LinQti  ana  ^\ 
WMfo  Goods 
Salo 


i 


Reg.  Trade  NUvk 


Remarkable  Values 
at  McCutcheon's 

DURING  our  January  Linen  and  White 
Goods  Sale  our  Patrons  will  have  a  rare 
opportunity  to  purchase  Household  Linens 
at  a  great  saving. 

Because  dealing  in  Linens  is  our  principal 
business,  we  have  naturally  gone  to  unusual 
trouble  during  the  four  critical  years  just 
past  to  make  sure  that  we  should  have  a 
sufficient  Linen  stock  at  all  times  to  maintain 
our  business  and  serve  our  customers. 

No  house  in  the  world  has  better  sources  of  sup- 
ply than  has  "The Linen  Store,"  and  our  buy- 
ers know  Linen  values  as  do  few  in  the  trade. 

By  concentrating  on  this  one  task  of  search- 
ing the  Linen  markets  of  the  world  for  high 
quality  Linens,  placing  our  orders  before  prices 
advanced,  and  having  large  quantities  of  Lin- 
ens stored  in  bond  for  us,  we  find  ourselves 
this  January  in  a  position  to  offer  our  Patrons 
Household  Linens  of  regular  McCutcheon 
quality  at  prices  that  are  from  25%  to  50% 
under  the  present  market  values. 

A  copy  of  our  January  Linen  and  White  Goods 
Sale    Catalogue   will   be   mailed   on  request 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Linen  prices  cannot 
change  much  for  the  better  for  some  time, 
and  we  therefore  strongly  urge  our  Patrons  to 
purchase,  during  this  January  Sale,  such  Lin- 
ens as  they  need,  or  are  likely  to  need  during 
the  coming  year. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


I  ndlv  idual 
piece  or  set 
sold  to  each 
customer, 
making  it 
possible  at 

any  future  time  to  add  pieces  finished  in  the  same  color  scheme. 

All  Danersk  furniture  is  made  for  the  particular  setting  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Our  prices  are  the  most  reasonable  for 
this  character  of  furniture  available  to-day. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  each  room  so  that  it  will  possess  the 
maximum  individuality  and  charm. 

S*nd  for  valnahl*  (atnlosne  "D-l" 

or  call  at  our  Sales  Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


Br  imnmn  ln  New  York:  63S-  Fifth  Avenue 
ID  Txua  MAjCSTttS     In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Atenue 


TMl  PUW1  UO  OUIUI 


In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  F.nglish  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


9ho 
Lord  (PTaylor 
Bookshop 


Conducted  by 

Doubleday  Page  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  38th  St.,  New  York 


Smoky 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


FirepI 

Made  to 
Draw 


nAA0  Also  expert  services  on 
ClC  Cd    general  chimney  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


everyone 


who  has  started  a  Kipling 
library  will  be  made  happy 
by  a  gift  of  "The  Eyes  of  Asia" — the 
newest  Kipling  book. 

Order  now  from  your  Bookstore 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  BEE.  By  John  H.  Lovell. 
Botanical  Editor  of  "The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture."  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  2oo  pages:  5Jx8 
in.;  price  S2  net. 

A  popular  exposition  for  amateur  gardeners, 
beekeepers,  and  flower  lovers,  of  the  far-reaching 
subject  of  pollination. 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  Limited  Edition).  BY  JULIA 
WHITTEM03E  Torrey.  Houghton,  MifTiin  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.  Illustrated;  90  pages;  7x10'  in.;  price 
$7.50. 

The  technique  and  history  of  Sheffield  plnte,  as 
illustrated  in  the  author's  own  extensive  private 
collection.  I  he  edition  is  limited  to  550  copies, 
of  which  5C0  are  for  sale. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  UNIFORMS  AND  INSIGNIA.  By 

Colonel  Dion  Williams.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  333  pages;  5x7J 
in.;  price  $1.75. 

A  guide  to  the  rank,  corps,  and  service  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  with  full  illustrations,  eight 
of  them  in  color. 

THE  MEANING  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  BY  Irving  K. 
Pond,  C.E.,  A.M.  (Hon.),  architect.  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Fellow  and  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Marshall 
Jones  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  226  pages;  5J  x  7J  in.;  price 
$2  net. 

An  essay  in  constructive  criticism,  being  the 
study  of  an  abiding  principle  and  an  analysis  of 
the  forms  of  its  manifestation  in  the  life  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  past,  an  application  of  the  principle 
in  the  expression  of  present-day  ideals,  and  a 
statement  of  the  individual's  responsibility  in 
the  developing  art  of  a  democracy. 

VANISHED  HALLS  AND  CATHEDRALS  OF  FRANCE. 

By  George  Wharton  Fhwards,  author  of  "Vanished 
Towers  and  Chimes  of  Flanders,"  "Brittany  and  the  Bre- 
tons," "Some  Old  Flemish  Towns,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated;  324  pages; 
K  x  10 J  in.;  $6  net. 

Describing  the  priceless  examples  of  early 
French  architecture  at  Rheims,  Noyon,  Arras, 
Laon,  St.  Ouentin,  Verdun,  etc.,  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  with  quoted  extracts  from  the 
accounts  of  eye  witnesses  of  the  invasion  of  the 
unspeakable  Hun.  The  text  is  illustrated  with 
thirty-two  plates,  some  of  them  in  color,  from 
drawings  made  by  the  author  just  before  the 
war. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FURNITURE  STYLES.  By  Waiter 
A.  Dyer,  author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early 
American  Craftsmen."  "Creators  of  Decorative  Styles."  etc., 
etc.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  155  pages- 
51  x  8|  in.;  price  $1.50. 

An  abridged  guide  to  the  more  important 
historic  styles  of  furniture,  especially  intended 
for  readv  reference,  including  chronological 
tables,  bibliography,  and  index.  Mr.  Dyer  is  an 
authority  on  antiques,  and  his  work  is  too  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  Countrv  Life  to  need  any 
encomium. 

THE  FIGHTING  ENGINEERS.  By  FRANCIS  A  Collins, 
author  of  "The  Air  Man, I'he  Camera  Man,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  200  pages;  5  x  7J 
in.;  price  $1.30. 

The  story  of  our  engineers  in  France,  whose 
work  there  has  amazed  our  Allies.  Consid- 
erably more  than  100,000  skilled  men  constitute 
this  vital  branch  of  the  service. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  By  Joseph 
Schafer.  I'll.  D.,  Mead  of  Department  of  History,  University 
of  Oregon;  author  of "  The  Origin  of  the  System  of  Land  Grants 
in  Aid  of  Education,"  "The  Pacilic  Slope  and  Alaska."  clc  . 
etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated,  323 
pages;  51  x  7J  in.;  price  $2.25. 

The  romantic  story  of  early  Northwestern 
history,  first  published  in  1905,  but  now  revised 
and  rewritten  to  include  new  material  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  twelve  years. 

DYNAMIC  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Robert  Sessions  Wood- 
worth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Columbia  University  Piess,  New  York.  210  pages; 
5  J  x  7\  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  Jesup  lectures  for  1916-1917,  given  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  with  the  cooperation 
of  Columbia  University,  with  some  enlargements 
and  modifications. 

THE  SILENT  WATCHERS.  By  Bennet  Coppi.ESTONE, 
author  of  "The  Lost  Naval  Papers."  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated;  342  pages;  5  x  7J  in.,  price  $2  net. 

A  record,  an  explanation,  and  an  appreciation 
of  England's  navy  during  the  war — what  it  is 
and  what  we  owe  to  it. 

CAPE  COD  NEW  AND  OLD.-  By  Agnes  Edwards.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  YorK.  Illustrated;  239 
pages;  5 J  x  8  J  in.:  price  $2  net. 

A  series  of  appreciative  and  informative  es- 
says, gathered  into  topographical  order  to  make 
an  authentic  and  comprehensive  guide  to  Cape 
Cod.     The  illustrations  are  by  Louis  H.  Ruyl. 
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KLABER  c  CO. 

t-STAIILISHEIig.,, 
21  West  39th  St  N.  Y. 


DUNHAM 

■Cheating  ser'ice 

Noisy,  half-hot  radiators  aste 
heat.  They  should  be  DUMAM- 
IZED.  Then  they  will  het  up 
quickly,  noiselessly  and  won'  leak 
on  the  floor.   Write  for  detail 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Fisher  Building,  CHICA;0 


PLEASE 

If  your  magazine  is  not  receivl  on 
time,  please  wait  a  few  days  fcfore 
writing  us  about  it.  This  magzine 
is  mailed  to  reach  subscribers  0  or 
about  the  first  day  of  each  mnth, 
but  the  mails  are  heavy  and  lere 
may  be  some  delay.  You  are  iged 
to  be  patient. 


Clean,  Safe  Water  In  YourHom< 


WHAT  is  more  desirable-tpedaHf 
when  it  can  he  secured  by  e  um  of 
an  appliance  like  a  I.onmManning 
lMlter?  You  can  remove  di  duration, 
odor,  taste,  stain  of  iron.  You  v  a  pleas- 
Inn.  attrac  tive  water  for  your  aih.  for 
kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry  —  rou^hout 
the  entire  house. 

The  filter  Is  easily  installed,  cay  i  a  red 
for.  There  is  no  interference  tb  ^",ir 
present  water  system. 

Write 

ay  bathrooms  arc  h 
Have  thein  yourself. 


what  your  water  conrions  are 
ir  house.    Don't  envye  tomfortsof 


LOOM  IS-  MANNING  FILTER  DISC.  CO. 

Philadelnia,  Pa. 


1441  So.  37th  St. 


GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  yir  garden. 
IOO  wood  labels  in  assortment  from  the  big  12-inch  t  marking, 
garden  rowi  to  little  copper-wired  label  (or  mark  in  1 
sliruhs.  Attractively  packed  with  marking  pem  70  cts., 
pOSl  paid. 

C.  H.  GORDINIER  Tw,  N.  Y. 


Kipling  looks  ahead 

into  the  years  after  the  war  and  t  ils 
us  (as  only  Kipling  can)  what  fusees 
there.  And  he  looks  about  im, 
over  his  country  at  war,  and  givs  us 
a  realization  of  its  spirit.  Storis  of 
adventure  and  stories  of  the  utiost 
delicacy  with  all  the  old-timtart 
about  them  fill 

A  DIVERSITY 
OF  CREATURIS 

BY    R  U  D  Y  A  R  D  KIPLI  G 

Net,  $1.35;  Leather,  $2.00 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 
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EE  ARMIES.    By  Athhur  Stanley  Rir,..-, 
,uthor  of  'France  from  Sen  to  Sea,"  "Vistas  in 
etc.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind 
303  pages;  5  x  71  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

nent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
.  which  is  full  of  information  and  alive 
lent.  Among  the  posters  reproduced 
e  is  the  one  announcing  the  execution 

avell. 


^  cp  OF  CHINA.  By  Archie  Bfu  ,  author  of  "The 
TIJtn-.  e  Holy  Land,"  "The  Spell  of  Egypt,"  etc.,  etc. 
TI,L'V  Co..  Boston.  Illustrated;  404  pages;  5;x7J  in.; 
net. 

ption  and  appreciation  of  China  and 
is,  in  The  Spell  series,  with  eight  pages 
ir  and  many  duogravures  from  photo- 
E.  M.  Newman. 
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»F  THE  GREAT  WAR.    By  Saml.  Pepys,  Jr. 
Co.,  New  York  and  London.    Illustrated  by  M. 
Iliams;  316  pages;  55  x  7;  in.;  price  S1.50. 
DIARY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR.    By  Saml. 

John  Lane  Co.,  New  York  and  London;  Illus- 
lohn  Kettelwell;  304  pages;  5|x7f  in.;  price 


rv  of  "The  New  Pepys"  has  for  many 
n  a  popular  feature  of  the  London 
the  part  reproduced  in  these  two  vol- 
•rs  only  the  period  of  the  war  up  to 
7.  It  is  a  humorous  chronicle  of  cur- 
ts  and  constitutes  an  amusing  history 
as. 


OVER  ^N  WAY.    By  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock.  Henry 

Holt  '..  New  York.    Illustrated;  274  pages;  5J  x8J-  in.; 

price  et. 

Th  ry  of  a  journey  from  the  Golden  Gate 

to  an  rough  Japan,  with  an  appraisal  of  the 

Japan  racial  character. 

THE  B  EN  GROUND  OF  NORTHERN  CANADA.  By 

War  )N  Pike.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.  II- 

lustr  334  pages;  5i  x  8  in.;  price  52  net. 

Th  count  of  a  voyage  of  adventure  in  the 
\ort  lerican  wilds  undertaken  by  the  author 
some  ty  years  ago  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  ti  ilmost  unknown  musk-ox,  and  originally 
print'  ir  a  limited  circle  but  now  made  avail- 
able he  general  public. 

BRIT  GRASSES  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
ACI  LTURE.  By  S.  F.  Armstrong,  F.L.S..  Univ. 
Dil  ic.  (Cantat.),  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Cam- 
bric! liversity,  and  Director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Seed 
Con  -itation,  Cambridge,  England.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity 5.  Imported  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Illii  d;  199  pages;  5|  x  8J  in.;  price  6/  net. 

A  t  book  on  British  agricultural  agrostology, 

writt  primarily  for  agricultural  students,  but 

usefi  -  well  to  practical  farmers,  seed  mer- 

chan  nd  students  of  nature  generallv. 


RECL  IING  THE  ARID  WEST.    By  George  Wwarton 

Jam  author  of  "Arizona  the  Wonderland."  "Through 

Rai  s  Country,"  etc.,  etc.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

Vo  llustrated;  411  pages,  5J  x  85  in.;  price  $3.50  net. 

Tl  tory  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 

Sen  Dealing  practially  with  the  problems 

of  tt  itire  situation,  it  constitutes  a  text  book 

for  t  •  seeking  homes  in  these  new  lands. 


GENI  L  FOCH  AT  THE  MARNE.  By  Charles  Le; 
Go;  Translated  from  "Les  Marais  de  Saint  Gond" 
by  Menzies.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
tra .'19  pages;  5  x  7j  in.;  price  $1.75  net. 

Ai  ccount  of  the  fighting  in  and  near  the 

mar  of  Saint  Gond,  at  the  first  Battle  of  the 
Mar 


'  Ml  iAL  SERVICE,  THE  HOPE  OF  HUMANITY. 

Bv  il.  Bailey,  author  of  "The  Holy  Earth."  etc..  etc. 

Stt  &  Walton  Co.,  New  York.    165  pages;  5  x  7i  in.; 

Pri  .25.  net. 


(  truction  suggestions  for  the  remodel 
ol  t    >cial  fabric  after  the  war  is  won. 


ng 


PEB   SON  THE  SHORE.    By  "Alpha  of  the  Plough." 
E    tutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock; 
es;  4{  x  7|  in.;  price  $2;  Wayfarers'  Edition.  (» cents. 

A  llection  of  essays  covering  a  wide  range 
lects,  originally  published  in  the  N\  ay- 


fan 


Library. 


™  \R  DOG.    By  Edward  PEiT-E,  author  of  "A  Pair  of 
"The  Littlest  Rebel."  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
^    orK.    Frontispiece;  23  pages;  5x7;  in.;  price  50 cents. 

Jjses  to  a  Red  Cross  dog  serving  in  France, 
*Jj  rontispiece  in  color  by   Harrison  Fisher,  i 
™»  valties  are  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 


Is  Your  Bathroom 
As  You  Would  Like  It? 

IF  good  judgment  led  you  to  install 
"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing,  you  are 
learning  to  your  satisfaction  that  you 
made  a  wise  and  permanent  investment. 
But  if  you  were  misled  by  a  sense  of 
economy  to  buy  slightly  cheaper  and 
inferior  plumbing,  you  are  probably  now 
wondering  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
bathroom  and  how  you  can  make  it  last 
until  such  time  as  you  can  have  it  reno- 
vated. 

TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

'Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  perma- 
nent. Permanency  is  not  denoted  by  a  white 
surface,  but  by  what  material  is  beneath  that 
surface.  With  time,  inferior  materials  will  lose 
their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appear- 
ance become  uninviting — the  piece  lose  its 
usefulness. 

"Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid 
and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to 
its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface 
be  worn  away  by  scouring.  A  wise  investment 
— a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your  bath- 
room write  for  our  instructive  book,  "Bathrooms 
of  Character"  P-8. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 


TRENTCN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet 


**,^S>"'f&f  Underground  Garbage 

■  ln4^^d;i^!R^?l    .  Receivers 

t^ ^"^W / f y \XT>^   M A3S      Saves  constant  renewal  of 
^aoim»«*  fne  frozen  garbage  bucket 

Our  truck  wheels  your  Ash  barrel  up  or  down  steps.  Our  Spiral 
Truss  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel  is  stronger. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Fourteen  Years  on  the  Market. 

Sold  direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


An  American 
woman's  story  of 
life  in  a  held  hos- 
pital, five  miles 
back  of  the  firing 
line  in  Belgium. 

|  A  GREEN  TENT  IN  FLANDERS 

By  Maud  Mortimer 
For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores,  Net,  $1.25 

I  Published  by 

I    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Your  Garden  Can  Be  As  Lovely  As  This 
From  Early  Spring  Till  Frost 

Wagner  Free  Blooming  Plants,  put  into  your  ground  early  this 
spring,  will  make  your  garden  an  ever-glowine  jewel  of  color. 
To  enjoy  the  first  spring  flowers,  plan  now  and  plant  early. 
Wagner  Plans  and  Wagner  Plants  will  give  you  a  full  summer 
of  continuous  blossoms. 

Write  to-day  for  Wagner's  Catalogue  No.  117  of  flowers,  bulbs, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  etc.,  for  early  spring  planting. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 

Nurserymen     Florists     Landscape  Gardeners 
Box  27  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


KELSEy 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat.    Thousands  in  use. 


Detroit 
Space  Q5-D 
Bldrs.  Exch. 


T 

r 


HE  f^LL5LV 


WAtt.Y)  AIR  GEntRATOR 


Boston 


<*    405-D  P.  O 
'     Sq.  Bldg. 


23 1  James  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  103  -  D  Park  Avenue 


LEAKLESS 
DUSTLESS 
NOISELESS 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  (or  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Seal  of  Worth 

attesting  that  the  furniture  which  bears  it  is  of 
Berkey  &  Gay  manufacture.  Like  an  artist's  sig- 
nature on  his  painting,  it  is  the  maker's  identifi- 
cation of  his  own  handiwork  and  proof  of  its 

genuineness. 

But  the  user  of  this  furniture  requires  no  shop 
mark  to  signify  its  character,  its  worth  or  its 
charm;  they  become  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  to  be  handed  down  to 
generations  which  follow. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  an  investment  in  more 
than  the  mere  chattels  of  a  household.  It  has  a 
cultural  value  which  grows  with  years  of  association. 

When  planning  spring  replenishment,  householders 
will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  "The  Story  of  Span- 
Umbrian  Furniture"  and  "The  Style  of  Knole- 
worth,"  booklets  which  describe  and  illustrate  two 
interesting  Berkey  &  Gay  styles.  Send  25  cents 
for  either  booklet. 

BERKEY  &  GAY 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

442  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of 
Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  may  be  seen  at  our  New  York  showrooms, 
1LI-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors  should  be  accom- 
panied by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 
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ar 


one  turns  more  than  ever  to 
such  authors  as  Kipling, 
I  TTI  eS  Conrad  and  Selma  Lagerlb'f — 
authors  whose  understanding  of  the  human 
heart  gives  them  a  universal  appeal.  Ask 
your  bookseller  to  show  you  the  new  Kip- 
ling book  of  India,  "The  Eyes  of  Asia," 
Conrad's  "The  Shadow  Line,"  and  the 
Northland  edition  of  Selma  Lagerlbf's 
works. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


"Information  for  Homebuilders" 

is  a  book  that  tells  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  6  leading  kinds  of  home  construction. 

It  is  free  on  request — write  for  it. 
THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

30  Broad  St. 
New  York 


Keep  Your  Magazines 

Let  us  bind  your  copies  of 
Country  Life  for  you.  The 
bound  volume  will  be  a  com- 
plete guide  to  the  best  in 
building,  decorating,  and 
landscape  work.  It  also  cov- 
ers adequately  the  various 
interests  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  country,  every- 
thing from  livestock  to  sport. 
We  will  bind  your  magazines 
for  you  for  $1.25  per  volume. 
Or,  we  will  supply  the  maga- 
zines substantially  bound  for 
#2.50  per  volume.  You  pay 
the  carriage. 

Address  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CONCRETE  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
AND  ACCESSORIES.  Edited  by  John  T.  Fallon 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  105 
pages;  7\ x  10  in.;  price  S1.50. 

Practical  information  on  the  mixing  and  mold- 
ing of  concrete. 

OUR  TREES.  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.    By  Clarence 

M.  Weed,  D.Sc,  Teacher  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal  School  at  Lowell;  with  photographs 
from  nature  by  Arthur  I.  Emerson.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.. 
Philadelphia  and  London.  295  pages;  7ix9i  in.;  price 
$3.50  net. 

A  standard  guide  to  the  recognition  of  our  na* 
tive  trees  at  any  season  of  the  year,  with  notes  on 
their  distribution,  characteristics,  and  culture; 
being  a  new  and  revised  edition. 

PRESERVING  AND  PICKLING.  By  Mary  M.  Wright, 
author  of  "Candy  Making  at  Home,"  etc.  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  168  pages;  4jx5|  in. 
price  50  cents. 

Two  hundred  recipes  for  preserves,  jellies,  jams, 
marmalades,  pickles,  relishes,  etc. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PASS  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS.  By 

A.  L.  Byron-Curtiss.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  Illus- 
trated; 224  pages;  5  x  7i  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

A  compound  of  the  author's  personal  experi- 
ences and  observations,  enlivened  by  stories  and 
yarns  picked  up  by  the  way. 

UNDER   FOUR   FLAGS   FOR   FRANCE.    By  Captain 

George  Clarke  Muscrave,  author  of  "Under  Three  Flags 
in  Cuba,"  "In  South  Africa  with  Buller,"  etc.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  364  pages;  5|x8  in.;  price 
$2  net. 

A  graphic  history  of  the  war  on  the  western 
front,  written  by  a  military  expert  who  was  on 
the  battleground  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

THE  COMPLETE  OFFICIAL  ROAD  GUIDE  OF  THE 
LINCOLN  HIGHWAY.   Published  by  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association,  Detroit,  Mich.    288  pages;  3jx9  in.; 
price  SI. 50. 

This  third  edition  of  the  official  guide  has  been 
issued  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  make 
the  transcontinental  trip  by  automobile.  Among 
other  items  of  necessary  information  given  are 
the  regulations  governing  licenses,  speed,  lights, 
etc.,  in  the  various  states  that  are  traversed 
by  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

FURNITURE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  Frances 
Clary  Morse.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 470  pages;  5J  x  8J  in.;  price  $6. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  whose  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  sixth  reprint. 
A  new  chapter  and  many  new  illustrations  add 
value  to  the  present  edition. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.  By  Alice  E.  Ball.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated:  191  pages;  6Jx  9J 
in.;  price  $3  net. 

A  collection  of  bird  poems,  for  the  most  part 
by  Miss  Ball,  each  one  illustrated  in  color  by 
Robert  Bruce  Horsfall,  painter  of  backgrounds  in 
habitat  groups  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

PRACTICAL  BAIT  CASTING.  By  Larry  St.  John.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  181  pages;  4  \  x  7  in; 
pi  ice  $1. 

SWIMMING     AND    WATERMANSHIP.    By    L.  deB. 

Handley,  Captain  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  Olympic 
Swimming  Tram  of  1904.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  150  pages;  4J  x  7  in.;  price  $1. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  Outing  Handbooks 
series,  each  one  by  an  authority  in  his  own  line, 
and  fully  illustrated  with  how-to  photographs. 

PASADENA,    HISTORICAL   AND    PERSONAL.    J.  W. 

Wood.  John  J.  Newbegin,  San  Francisco.  Illustrated; 
565  pages,  5J  x  9  in.;  price  S3.50. 

A  complete  historical  and  personal  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Colony  and  its 
evolution  into  the  city  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  1 

RURAL  LIFE.  By  Charles  Josiah  Galpin.  associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  charge  of  Rural  Life 
Work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Centuiy  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  386  pages;  51  x 
7 J  in.;  price  $2.50. 

The  problems  of  rural  life  have  more  than 
passing  interest  at  this  time,  and  in  this  volume 
Professor  Galpin  opens  a  fresh  vein  of  thought, 
offering  a  pertinent  and  tangible  foundation  for 
their  solution. 

WHEN  THE  SOMME  RAN  RED.    By  Captain  A  Rad- 

clyffe  Dugmore,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  of  the  King's  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  author  of  "Cameia  Adventures 
in  the  African  Wilds,"  "The  Romance  of  the  Beaver."  "The 
Romance  of  the  Caribou,"  etc.,  etc.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  285  pages;  5Jx8  in.;  price 
$1.75  net. 

Readers  of  Country  Life  are  too  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Major  Dugmore  to  need 
any  introduction;  to  them  "When  the  Somme 
Ran  Red"  will  come  as  a  message  from  an  old 
friend.  Major  Dugmore  went  through  the 
great  days  of  battle  when  the  German  line  was 
smashed  on  the  Somme,  and  his  account  of  these 
adventures — until  he  was  gassed — form  a  thrill- 
in"  record. 
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fJlio  {Specialty  (SJlOp  <yf ' Oriyitiation<i 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38™  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


American  and  English-Made 

LEATHER  COATS 

for  Motoring  and  Field  Service  ' 

Jacket,  three-quarter  and  seven- 
eighth  length  leather  coats  in  black 
glace  kid,  natural  tan  calfskin  and 
glove-finished  suede  leather  in  brown 
taupe,  stone,  rose,  green  and  red — 
linings  of  fleece  or  Burberry  cloth. 
Also  reversible  gabardine-leather 
coats.    Prices  75.00  to  185.00 


!  it 

RIDING  TOGS 

and  the  accessories 


Habits,  Hats,  Boots, 
Shirts  and  the  Smal- 
ler Appointments  in 
strict  accord  with 
the  code  of  Riding 
Etiquette. 


A  Novel  of  the  Redwoods 

To  a  wealthy  Michigan  lumber  magnate  a  valley  of 
untouched  redwood  represented  untold  millions;  to 
the  Cardigans,  father  and  son,  it  held  memories  that 
gold  could  not  buy. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

by 

PETER  B.  KYNE 

Captain  in  the  144th  Field  Artillery 

Three  strong  men  battle  for  possession  of  a  section 
of  country  as  big  as  a  principality; — one  used  to  get- 
ting what  he  wanted,  unscrupulously  if  he  could  not 
get  it  fairly,  and  the  others — typical  of  the  peop  le  of 
that  country — fighting  openly,  hitting  hard,  held  stead- 
fast to  their  purpose  by  their  good  American  grit. 

A  fine  love  story  runs  through  the  book,  taking  a  most 
unexpected  turn  toward  the  last  and  bringing  the 
whole  thing  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  Net 
price,  $1.40. 


At  All  Booksellers 

Published  Jby 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Presented  at  their  New  York  Establishment  and 
Palm  Beach  Salons  (Royal  Poinciana  Grounds) 
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The  Magnificent 
Ambersons 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

ABOOKthat  you  and  every  other  American 
will  read  with  joy.  It  is  about  people  who 
might  be  your  people  or  your  neighbor's  and 
describes  your  town  in  its  big  growing  time. 

"Somehow  or  other  ole  Tarkington  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  'gets' 
us.  The  characters  in  his  books  are  'jest  folks,'  and  he  always  gives 
us  a  wholesome  laugh.  Great  stuff,  his  just  published  'The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons.' 

"The  best  piece  of  work  Booth  Tarkington  has  ever  done,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal — a  very  great  deal." — Chicago  News. 
Net,  $1.40. 


Mam'selle  Jo 

By  HARRIET  T.  COM  STOCK 

An  absorbing  love-story — 
the  great  work  of  a  much-loved 
author.    Net,  $1.40. 

The  Eyes  of  Asia 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

The  war  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  an  Indian  trooper.  Net 
$1.00. 


Cheerful— By  Request 

By  EDNA  FERBER 

Bits  of  the  life  you  and  I 
know  but  no  one  but  Edna 
Ferber  could  write  about.  Net, 
$1.40. 

Everyman's  Land 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

An  enticing  romance  in  de- 
vastated France — vivid  word- 
pictures  of  the  now  famous 
ruins.    Net,  $1.40. 


At  all  Booksellers 

Doubleday,  i  Page  &  Company 


;s  running  water  under  strong  pressure  for 
every  use.  Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient 
in  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove 
Kewanee  superiority.  Write  for  JCewanee  Bulie- 
tins  on  Running  Water,  EUctric  Lighting  and 
Savage  Disposal  Systet 

KEWAKEK  PRIVATE  DTTXITIZ8  C0MPAH1 
(Formerly  Krwanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 
I     to?  Franklin  Street  Ke waiter.  111, 


Responsive  alike  to  the  best  skill  of  the 
artisan  and  the  artist,  OAK  combines  a!l 
the  qualities  which  contribute  most  to  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  people  who  LIVE  in  their  homes. 

AmericanOak  Manufacturers' Association 

Write  for  Booklets.  Tell  us  your  problems.  Ad- 
dress Room  L4»7<  4*  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Still  Going  Strong 

Pioneers  in  the  food  production  and  conservation 
idea.  Gauntry  Life  and  Garden  Magazine,  are  right 
in  front  now  that  the  country's  future  hinges  on 
these. 

Agents  are  needed  to  represent  these  publications 
and  meet  the  present  demand. 

Full  or  part  time  workers  to  secure  new  subscrip- 
tions or  get  renewals  on  a  liberal  commission  and 
bonus  basis.    Information  upon  request  from 

Circulation  Dept. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Is  Your  Country  Home 
For  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  be  someone  whose  tastes 
and  means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own. 

The  best  field  in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is 
among  the  other  readers  of  Country  Life. 

I  he  only  way  to  reach  them  is  through  our 
Real  Estate  Directory.  For  information 
address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


(Continued  from  page  81) 
is  carried  to  a  finish  without  the  complications, 
which  add  immensely  to  the  sport  but  sometimes 
require  much  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  hunter, 
as  well  as  considerable  perseverance. 

Before  entering  the  woodland  or  forest,  the 
hunter  must  observe  the  bees  which  have  loaded 
themselves  with  honey  and  are  taking  a  "bee- 
line"  toward  their  hive.  The  compass  is  used 
in  determining  the  line,  which  is  then  followed, 
say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  To  rectify  any  error- 
in  direction  that  has  been  made,  and  for  fear  the 
bee-tree  has  been  passed,  a  bee  is  liberated  from 
the  bee-box  and  the  direction  of  its  flight  noted, 
compass  in  hand.  Again  the  hunter  follows  his 
line,  liberating  another  of  his  captives  at  the  end 
of  the  next  quarter  mile  or  so.  Thus,  in  the 
simplification  of  a  bee  hunt  as  here  described, 
at  length  a  bee  is  observed  to  fly  directly  up- 
ward and  join  a  busy  throng  which  is  buzzing 
about  a  tree  near  the  hunter.  The  bee-tree  has 
been  located,  and  the  hunter  can  choose  his 
own  time  for  felling  the  tree  and  securing  the 
spoils.  When  the  tree  is  felled,  however,  pails 
should  be  at  hand  for  gathering  the  honey.  Be- 
fore the  felling,  some  bee  hunters  wrap  their 
heads  and  hands  in  gauze  cloth,  as  a  protection 
against  stings.  The  general  practice  is  also  to 
have  several  smudges  smoking  heavily  near 
the  bee-tree.  After  the  tree  falls,  smudges  are 
burned  near  the  opening  leading  to  the  store  of 
wild  honey.  This  generally  causes  the  bees  to 
crawl  out  and  take  flight.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  burn  rags  soaked  in  sulphur  within 
the  opening  itself.  Sometimes  the  tree  cracks 
open  in  falling  and  much  honey  is  thereby  lost. 
As  in  all  sports,  several  of  many  things  may  hap- 
pen. I  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  bees 
leave  their  honey  to  the  lucky  novice. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  final  issue  makes  bee- 
tree  hunting  a  sporty  proposition.  In  heavy 
timber,  when  a  bee  is  liberated  from  the  bee-box, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  a  considerable 
"slashing"  in  order  to  determine  the  bee-line; 
in  timber,  bees  fly  straight  upward  before  taking 
their  course  to  the  hive.  Sometimes  the  hunter 
trails  his  liberated  bees  only  to  be  led  in  the 
end  to  the  rough  hives  of  domesticated  bees  in  a 
mountaineer's  back-yard. 

"  'Pears  like  ye  don't  know  wild  bees  when  ye 
sees  'em!"  laughs  the  mountaineer's  wife. 
"Ye're  het  up  considerable.  'Tis  a  hot  day  fer 
middle  October!  I'll  bring  ye  a  glass  of  milk 
from  the  spring  house." 

Sometimes  the  patient  bee  hunter  locates  his 
tree  and  after  it  is  cut  finds  that  the  colony  is  a 
new  one  and  that  a  few  bits  of  comb  and  a  half- 
pint  of  honey  is  the  reward  for  all  his  labors. 
And  sometimes  an  easy  chase  ends  with  a  tree 
where  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  of  splendid  honey 
is  obtained  with  but  little  difficulty.  If  a  man 
has  a  sportsman's  make-up,  loves  all  out-doors, 
and  is  blessed  with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  and  stout 
legs,  bee-tree  hunting  offers  woodsy  adventures 
not  found  in  ordinary  humdrum  sports. 

Ladd  Plumley. 

QUAILS 

KNEW  that  there  were  quails 
close  by,  though  they  were  so  shy 
that  we  saw  few  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally as  we  drove  up  the  "hol- 
low" road  one  ran  before  us  in  the 
wheel  track,  daring  us  to  touch 
him.  And  while  I  picked  c  herries  in  June  I  had 
whistled  to  a  quail  which  whistled  back  as  often 
as  I  challenged  him.  The  Iowa  woods  are  so 
thick  that  all  manner  of  feathered  and  furred 
creatures  can  live  very  near  us  and  never  be  seen. 

Sly  little  foxes  roamed  among  the  thickets, 
and  I  sometimes  heard  them  barking  in  that 
peculiar,  yelping  voice  of  theirs.  On  their  prowls 
they  must  have  ran  on  quails,  for  I  found  pitiful 
patches  of  feathers  that  told  of  a  midnight  supper. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  hen-hawks  did  something, 
too,  toward  keeping  the  quail  population  of  our 
timber  reduced,  but  all  my  farmer  neighbors 
agreed  that  they  would  not  shoot  quail  nor  per- 
mit them  to  be  shot.  It  seemed  to  me,  with  this 
immunity  from  the  shotgun,  that  somewhere 
in  the  timber  must  be  hiding  a  good  many  more 
birds  than  had  ever  been  visible. 

It  was  in  the  fall  time  when  the  wood  folk  seem 
to  be  stirring  about,  getting  ready  for  winter, 
and  with  the  falling  of  the  leaves  there  was  a 
better  chance  for  seeing  things  than  when  the 
heavy  summer  verdure  gave  so  many  hiding 
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ISN'T  it  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  person  with  a  frank, 
open  smile  and  a  hearty  laugh? 

You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  smile  if  you  use  Dr. 
Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice.  It  does  everything 
that  a  good  dentifrice  can  and  should  do.  It  cleans 
and  whitens  the  teeth,  keeps  healthy  teeth  sound 
and  leaves  a  refreshed,  pleasant  aftertaste. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  is  formulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  accepted  theories  of  dental 
science;  the  best  and  purest  ingredients  are  used. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  is  extremely  reasonable  in  price — 10c 
and  25c.  As  the  oldest,  most  experienced  tooth 
paste  manufacturers  in  America,  it  is  our  belief  that 
a  better  dentifrice  cannot  be  produced. 

Ask  your  druggist  for 


ESTABLISHED 
1850 


DRSHEFFIELDS 

CREME  DENT] 


"Human     Tony  Weh 
.        „  ler,  a  wise 
WariOUS     man,  was 

strongly  op- 
posed to  "callin'  of  names"— 
"Noangels orWenuses,  Sam- 
my,'' he  advised.  There  are 
times  when  exceptions  ought 
to  be  recognized,  however, 
such  as  now,  when  the  old  sea 
of  letters  heaves  up  such  a  fig- 
ure as  Mr.  Christopher  Morley. 
His  new  book, 

SHANDYGAFF 

Net,  $1.40 

far  outstrips  even  his  alluring 
Parnassus  onWheels. ' '  These 
are  charming  essays  and 
sketches  of  literary  value. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Qarden  City,  N.  Y» 


1865    Z^^^i^lZZ.  1918 

Established  One  Half  Century 

Annual  Reduction 
Sale  of 

FINE  FURS 

Comprising  our  entire  manufactured  stock 


Dyed  Muscat  Coats — Plain 

27  inches  long — Formerly  $275.  Now 
$220. 

36  inches  long — Formerly  $325  to  #475. 
Now  $265  to  #375. 

42  inches  long — Formerly  $275  to  #600. 
Now  $220  to  #480. 

Dyed  Muscat  Coats  Trimmed 

With  Beaver,  Skunk,  Squirrel,  Kolinsky, 
all  lengths,  formerly  $300  to  $800 — Now 
$240  to  #640. 

Nutria  Coats  and  Coatees 

Various  lengths,  formerly  #200  to  #475 
— Now  $160  to  #385. 

Mole  Coats 

Former  prices  #400  to  $1,000 — Now  $320 
to  $800. 

Caracul  Coats,  Plain  or  Trimmed 

Former  prices  $550  to  $1,100 — Now  $450 
to  $900. 

Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  all  shades  of  Fox,  Skunk,  Mink,  Mole 
and  Nutria  are  now  priced  from  $25  to 
$250. 

Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Scarfs  and  MufFs  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  approximating  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent. 


Photos  and  description  Sent  on  Request 

C.C.Shayne&Co. 

J^Ianufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 
126  West  42d  Street,  'New  Yor^  City 


■  •   
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It's  a  One  Horse-Power 
Cultivator 

It  goes  between  wide  rowed  crops  such  as 
corn,  potatoes,  cotton,  etc.,  when  they  get 
large,  but  it  will  go  astride  of  them  and  do  as 
close  work  as  hoeing  while  they  are  small,  and 
will  also  go  astride  of  and  cultivate  either 
one  or  three  rows  of  Garden  Truck  such  as 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
grown  in  12.  14 
and  16"  rows. 


You  can  attach  your  horse  or  pony  Lawn 
Mowers. 


It's  a  4  HP  Gasoline  Engine  that  will  trot 
from  job  to  job  and  run  your  pump,  fanning 
mill,  feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  If  he 
does  not  handle  it,  write  us  for  interesting 
free  booklet. 


BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR  CO. 

335  Sixth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


places.  I  longed  to  come  on  a  bevy  of  quail 
feeding  on  berries.  Why  not  roam  out  and  find 
them?  But  only  the  birds  may  roam  where 
they  will;  housekeepers  must  always  wait  on  or 
for  something  or  somebody.  I  slipped  off"  down 
the  cut  one  gray  day — gray  days  are  best  for 
seeing  things.  I  got  safely  past  the  orchard  and 
ran  into  my  husband. 

Said  he  "Come  with  me  and  look  at  the  corn 
in  the  upper  field."  I  did  not  want  to  look  at 
corn  just  then.  You  may  look  at  corn  anytime. 
You  do  not  need  gray  days  nor  moods  nor  feelings 
to  see  how  the  corn  has  turned  out.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness matter  and  may  be  attended  to  at  any  time. 
But  I  knew  better  than  to  object  and  say  that 
I  wanted  to  see  quails  that  day  and  not  corn. 
So  I  went  along  to  look  at  the  corn.  , 

Another  day  when  nobody  was  about  to  bother, 
I  cut  across  the  orchard  and  rolled  under  the  wire 
fence  into  the  pasture  with  the  feeling  of  happy 
guilt  of  a  boy  playing  truant  to  go  a-fishing. 
But  here  came  old  Shep,  pounding  and  panting, 
frisking  about  as  much  as  to  say  "Why  didn't 
you  wait  for  me?  You  know  we  always  have 
more  fun  together?"  I  scolded  and  ordered  him 
I). u  k.  hut  though  lie  rolled  his  eyes  and  depressed 
his  tail  in  a  proper  attitude  of  humility,  lie  told 
me  that  he  would  never,  never  leave  me  to  go 
through  the  woods  alone.  And  gleefully  he 
reminded  me  that  we  could  have  such  a  lot  of 
fun  if  we  went  together.  So  away  he  went  rattling 
the  dry  leaves  as  he  ran,  stopping  to  scratch  out 
a  field  mouse  and  kill  it  neatly  with  one  pinch; 
sniffing  out  a  mole  run  and  locating  the  fortress, 
throwing  out  the  occupant  with  one  deft  effort. 
The  woods  folk  noted  our  progress,  some  with 
chirps,  the  squirrels  with  bold  chatterings  but 
from  a  safe  vantage  point,  but  the  many  heard 
us  and  kept  quiet  and  out  of  sight.  I  gave  up  my 
quail  hunting  for  the  day  and  retraced  my  steps. 

Two  trials  and  still  no  quails.  The  third  time 
for  the  charm.  I  waited,  every  day  bringing 
something  that  must  be  done  or  somebody  that 
wanted  help  or  company,  but  the  time  never 
came  that  seemed  favorable  for  quail  hunting. 
( >iii  damp,  raw  day  when  everyone  in  the  house 
had  .i  hook  in  hand,  1  smuggled  my  wraps  outside 
and  put  them  on,  and  then  with  kind  words  lured 
Slu  p  to  I  he  shed  and  locked  him  inside.  I  feared 
that  his  howls  would  call  the  family,  but  I 
scurried  through  the  trees  as  List  as  I  could  to 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  house  and  into  the  shelter 
of  the  glen.  I  started  a  cottontail,  and  saw  sev- 
eral squirrels  finishing  their  walnut  burying. 
Many  brown  birds  were  industriously  hammering 
bark  or  climbing  tree  trunks.  Of  course  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  quail.  Lip  the  big  hollow,  up 
the  steep  path  to  the  hickory  flat,  round  by  the 
east  line  fence,  and  down  through  the  north 
hollow,  and  still  no  quail.  I  think  I  expected  to 
find  them  on  the  ground,  but  I  looked  high  and 
low  in  vain.  Once  just  as  I  reached  the  top  of 
a  hill  two  large  birds  flew  from  close  by,  giving 
mi  .i  \t.itt.  I  dropped  to  the  ground  to  sight 
them  through  the  trees  and  in  the  gray  light, 
viewed  lioii/ontally,  they  looked  as  large  as 
ducks,  but  I  finally  recognized  them  as  flickers, 
i  was  tired  and  it  was  getting  late.  Where  could 
those  quails  be  hiding?  Little  snow-flakes  began 
to  sift  down,  so  I  headed  homeward,  digging  my 
heels  into  the  strep  hank  to  get  safely  down  into 
the  glen.  I  scarcely  noted  the  dried  bunch  of 
leaves  on  the  branches  of  the  oak  tree  beside  the 
path,  until  with  a  startling  whirr  of  wings  a 
part  of  the  bunches  flew  away.  Cunning  little 
quails,  they  were  hiding  in  plain  sight,  fitting  into 
their  background  so  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  It  was  disappointing  that 
I  could  not  have  seen  them  before  they  saw  me. 
But  still  1  had  seen  them  as  they  flew.  I  went 
on  and  turning  from  the  mouth  of  the  hollow  I 
looked  up  at  a  thicket  of  sumac,  wishing  that  I 
were  not  too  tired  to  climb  up  and  pick  some  of 
the  sour  berries  for  which  I  have  a  fondness, 
just  because  they  grow  in  the  woods.  I  looked 
straight  at  those  bunches  of  berries  on  the  bare 
stiff  branches,  and  suddenly  half  of  them  went 
whirring  through  the  trees  and  out  of  sight. 
Another  little  bevy  of  quail  had  been  feeding 
almost  as  well  disguised  as  if  they  had  put  on 
magic  coats  invisible  to  human  eyes. 

Snow  was  fluttering  down  in  a  real  flurry  now, 
adding  spice  to  my  little  adventure.  I  was  tired 
but  happy.  I  had  seen  the  quail  and  they  had 
seen  me — and  first.  It  was  worth  the  walk  too. 
How  cunningly  Nature  and  the  wild  creatures 
work  together  to  help  each  other! 

Minnie  Boyhr  Davis. 


OLDS' Catalog 

TELLS  THE  TRUTH 

"With  carefully  written  descriptions,  true  illustrations  and  conservative 
statements,  Olds'  1019  < 'tit  a  log  is  a  true  guide  and  a  most  valuable 
book  for  everyone  needing  seeds. 

OLDS'  SPECIALTIES 

Seed  Potatoes.  The  new  Olds*  White  Beauty  and  ten  others,  choice 
Certified  stock.  Seed  Corn — Wisconsin  fancy  ear  com.  Seed 
Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Clover,  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Wisconsin 
tested,  high-grade  seed.  Samples  FREK,  all  field  seeds.  Buy  from 
samples.  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Itulbs,  Xurjery  stock. 
Poultry  Supplies,  Tools,  ete. 

Write  to-day  for  Olds'  82nd  Annual  Catalog. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  SSSS^l 


The  Care  of  the  Greens 

By  PETER  W.  LEES 
A  lifetime  experience  as  turf  expert 


Go  1/  Courses  in  America 
Lido  Golf  Club. 
Nation. il  Links  of  America, 
Garden  City. 
Essex  County. 
Somerset  Hills. 
Suburban  Club  of  Baltimore. 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
Quaker  Ridge. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Europe 

Mortonhall  Golf  Club,  Edinburgh* 

Every  golfer,  greenkeeper,  official 
copy  of  this  valuable  reference  book. 

$2.00  Each 
C.  B.  WILCOX  &  CO.,  303 


Braid  Hills  Corporation  Course, 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  Burgess  Golfing  So- 
ciety, Barnton,  Edinburgh. 
and  many  others  in  Scotland, 

Mid  Surrey,  Richmond  Surrey, 
England. 

Westward  Ho,  Devon,  England. 

Sudbrook  Park  ,K  ichinond,  Surrey, 
and  many  others  in  England. 

Cannes  Golf  Club,  France. 

St.  Raphael,  France,  etc. 

or  owner  of  estate  should  have  a 

Postpaid 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Porris  Nurseries! 

Before  placing  any  order  get 
our  late  catalogue  of  evergreens, 
hedge  plants,  shrubs,  climbers, 
roses,  shade  trees,  and  the  best 
of  everything  in  large  and  small 
fruits.  We  have  a  superb  stock 
for  spring  planting.  Get  the 
varieties  you  pay  for.  at  right 
prices,  with  fair  dealing.  Our 
greatest  care  is  to  send  fruit  trees 
true  to  name.  Catalogue  has 
many  helplul  suggestions. 
Wri  te  for  it  to-day. 

The  Morris  Nurseries 

West  Chester,  Pa.  — g. 

Box  803  **^0£l*<: 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill's  Evergreens 
Wc  are  evergreen  specialists,  not  only  in  grow. 
Bing  butin  planning  artistic  effects.  Prices  low- 
est— quality  considered.  Don't  risk  failure — 
Get  Hill's  Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  to-day 

Expert  advice  free! 
D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,       Evercrern  Speclllllf 
Box  2024  llumlee,  HI. 


] 


You'll  be 

when  you  read  Ralph 
Amazed  Page's  new  book, 
"Dramatic  Moments  in  American 
Diplomacy,"  to  find  how  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  our  relations 
with  England,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, etc.,  have  never  found  their 
way  into  our  histories.  War  scares, 
ultimatums,  and  the  dismissal  of 
ambassadors  have  been  far  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
These  and  the  incidents  which  have 
preceded  wars  or  prevented  wars  are 
all  dramatically  pictured  in  Mr. 
Page's  book.  (At  all  bookstores, 
Net,  $1.25). 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


LBKUAKT  50  Cents 

Country  Life 

Reconstruction  %  the  Useful  Arts-  Henry  W  Frohne 
Art- Before,  During  &>  After  the  War-  Maurice  WBroclcwell 
Interior  Decoration  After  the  War-  Jessie  Martin  Breese 
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A Perfectly  charming"  English 
Inn  in  the  glorious  Land 
of  the  Sky.  One  of  those 
wholly  satisfying"  places  found 
once  in  a  while — and  never  forgot- 
ten. Real  Southern  hospitality, 
homelike  informality,  perfect 
service,  concentrated  comfort — 
in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  taste.  Adjoins  grounds  of 
Asheville  Country  Club. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

18  Hole  Turf  Greens 
All  other  Sports  in  Perfection 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
Write  for  Booklets  Make  Reservations  Now 


3n  America        tin  'Engltett  3tut  -* 


February,  1919 
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I  Important  to 

1  Country  Estate  Owners 

1  We  are  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  few  thor-  § 

I  oughly  experienced  Head  Gardeners  and  Super-  E 

§  intendents  to  any  one  desiring  such  service.  = 

=  Some  of  these  men  have  from  twenty-five  to  I 

1  thirty  years'  experience  on  the  best  private  | 

I  estates,  here  and  in  Europe;  are  thoroughly  E 

=  competent  in  all  branches  and  of  the  highest  = 

§  integrity.   Inquiries  treated  in  strict  confidence.  § 

MULLER-SEALEY  CO. 
Horticultural  Specialists 
I  47  W.  42nd  ST.                     NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
?i  1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1  1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1  rri  1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  [  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r  1 1  t  1 1 1 


Superintendent  Wanted 

Will  have  charge  of  six  to  eight  men  in  summer 
and  two  or  three  in  winter  in  greenhouse.  Must 
be  first  class  florist  and  horticulturist  and  possess 
managerial  ability.  Cottage  on  premises.  Loca- 
tion Cleveland.  Address  Cunningham,  7609 
Piatt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ESTATE  MANAGER  of  large  experience  and 
unusual  judgment  in  handling  affairs  and  men, 
is  open  for  engagement.  Now  holding  highest 
class  position  and  only  such  considered.  Box 
924.,  care  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


Single  man  as  Gardener  for  Gentleman's  Estate,  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  growing  of  Bedding:Plants  and 
cut  bloom,  etc.   State  wages  required  and  reference. 

F.  FRESHWATER,  Supt. 
El  Gardin  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 


Poultry  Department 


We  have  for  sale: 

Silver,  Golden.  Ringneck,  Lady  Amherst,  Formosan,  White, 
Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versicolor,  Impeyan,  Soem- 
merring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melanotus,  Black  Throat 
Golden,  Linneated  and  Prince  of  Wales  Pheasants. 

Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  Mallard 
Ducks,  S.  C.  Buff  and  Blue  Orpingtons  and  R.  I.  Reds. 

Five  varieties  of  Peafowl,  Crane,  Swan,  Fancy  Ducks, 
Doves,  Deer,  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  $1 .00  for  new  Colortype  Catalogue.  Where  purchase 
amounts  to  $10.00,  price  of  catalogue  refunded. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


ALLANDALE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Hatching  eggs  our 
specialty.  Prices,  15  eggs  $2.00;  30  eggs  $3-75;  50  eggs  $5.50; 
IOO  eggs  ?!Oi0O.  500  eggs  $47.50;  1000  eggs  $00.00.  If  you  want 
pullets  that  will  give  you  a  fifty  per  cent,  egg  yield  all  through 
the  winter  months,  just  favor  us  with  an  order  for  hatching  eggs. 

ALLANDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


SILVER  PENCILLED  WYANDOTTES 

Breeding  stock  and  Eggs  for  immediate  shipment 

SILVER  PENCILLED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Eggs  after  February  15  th 

SILVER  PENCILLED  BANTAMS 

(A  Miniature  Wyandotte)  Eggs  after  March  1st 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Monument  Beach,  Mass. 

(Specialists  Silver  Pencilled  Varieties) 

Prices  on  application 


They 


Verona 

Bird 

Houses 

Get  a  Colony 
of  Martins 

Every  one  who 
has  any  con- 
siderable ground 
attached  to  his 
residence  should 
attract  a  colony 
of  Martins  by 
11   repay    the  tost. 


w 


ing  up  a  house  for  them 
Price  of  Octagonal  House,  12  rooms,  $15.00 
Price  of  Log  House,  8  rooms,  $12.00 

H.  BAYLES  Verona,  New  Jersey 


Architects'  Directory 


If  you  intend  to  build  and  with  your  new  home 
to  be  different  from  the  commonplace  and  express- 
ive of  your  individuality,  you  will  be  interested 
in  my  proposition  in  regard  to  special  sketches  and 
in  the  two  publications  described  here.  "COL- 
ONIAL HOUSES,"  with  new  designs  for  1919 
containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  descriptions 
Elr  and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasinp 
il  l  ■tyle.  Price  by  express  prepaid  $5,  **STUCCO 
Uyj  HOUSES"  containing  perspectives,  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable 
construction.  Price  by  express  prepaid  $5.  In 
ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they  will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build- 
ings to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits  for  consultation  and  inspection.  Address 

HENRY  T.  CHILD.  Architect,  Room  lOl  7.  29  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City,  ^Successor  to  E.  S.  CHILD) 


DRAFT  THE  SLACKER  FRUIT  PLANTATION 

M.  G.  Kains,  horticultural  consultant,  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  author  of  "  The  Home  Fruit  Grower," 
"Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning,"  etc.,  is  prepared  to  advise  owners  as  to  renovation  and  rejuvenation  of 
neglected  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  selection  of  highest  quality  home  and  market  fruits,  plantins  arrangements,  management,  etc. 
Direct  correspondence  invited.  He  announces  semi-weekly  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening  courses  starting  Februarys.  For  circular 
write,  Secretary,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Refine  Family  Taste  By  Growing  High  Quality  Home  Fruits. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Position  Wanted 

By  a  thoroughly  proficient,  general  farm  and 
private  estate  manager  of  proven  ability  and 
exceptional  record. 

Present  position  includes  successful  management  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  prominent  private  estates 
in  the  east. 

Well  qualified  in  construction,  improvements,  recla- 
mation of  soil  and  animals. 

WILL  ARB  BEST       Claverack,  New  York 


■pSTATE  MANAGER  would  like  interview  with  party 
desiring  services  of  first-class,  practical  American 
farmer  who  is  competent  to  plan,  equip  and  operate  a 
producing  farm,  or  take  charge  of  going  estate;  applicant 
is  a  Protestant,  married,  39  years  of  age;  of  good  char- 
acter and  habits  and  has  excellent  references.  Address 
Manager,  care  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER 

Farm  and  Estate — American,  with  thorough  busi- 
ness education  and  experience  and  knowledge  of  all 
modern  requirements.  Correspondence  invited  — 
Address  C.  B.,  Box  178,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


LANDSCAPER  of  excellent  reputation,  indus- 
1  trious  manager,  having  designed  and  created 
beautiful  estates.  Expert  in  flowers,  fruit,  veg- 
etables, also  farming  successful,  seeks  position  in 
larger  development. 

JOHN  BRAUN 
369  Lexington  Ave.  New  York 


Gentlemen  at  Arms 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  (Net  $1.40)    By  "Centurion" 


"The  Soul  of  the  Tommy 
shines  forth  in — 


GARDENER 

Agricultural  academy  graduate,  married,  one  child, 
wishes  position.  Understands  gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  Landscape,  Flowers,  Greenhouses,  Vegeta- 
bles and  Fruit.  Would  prefer  to  lay  out  new  Jar3e 
place.    Highest  references  of  ability  and  sobriety. 

Address  R,  Box  313,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS 

Headgardener-Superintendent  on  a  large  Private  Estate 
or  Institute,  45  years  of  age,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  landscape,  growing,  bedding  and  potted  plants,  orchids,  etc., 
also  fruit  and  vegetab'es  under  glass  and  outdoors,  at  present 
engaged  on  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  country.  First 
class  references.  Address 

Box  926,  care  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 

of  Private  Estate,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment and  all  requirements  of  a  first  class  estate  r  arming  in 
all  its  modern  methods,  orchards,  forestry,  landscape,  and 
construction  work,  greenhouses,  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 


Would  consider  a  proposition  of  an  estate  in  the  making. 
Very  best  of  references  and  invite  strictest  investigation. 
Married,  no  children. 
Box  927,  care  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


's  Cottage — Adolph  Mollenhauer,  Esq.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

"Modern  Farm  Building'Aifred  Hopkins 

Shows  the  latest  practical  development  of  the  garage,  farm 
barn,  horse  stable,  cow  stable,  sheep  fold,  kennel,  icehouse, 
dairy,  chicken  house,  piggeries,  etc.  No  parL  of  the  detail  of 
these  buildings  is  neglected,  and  there  are  many  pleasing  photo- 
graphs showing  their  artistic  side.  SECOND  EDITION. 

$2.50  net,  Postage  20c. 
The  book  may  be  purchased  direct  from  the  author. 
ALFRED  HOPKINS,  Architect,  101  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


"SIGNED  LUMBER 
IS  SAFE  LUMBER" 

FOR  BEST  LUMBER 
INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  1  IDE-WATER 


LUMBER— BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE 
GENUINE   WOOD  ETERNAL." 

AND  LASTS-AND  LASTS-AND  LASTS-AND  LASTS 


Look  for  this  on  every  board- 
Accept  no  Cypress  without  this  mark 


Twi  Mm*  Rtt  U  S  P»» 


Your  1919  Vegetable  Garden 


Have  You  Thought  About  It? 

Employ  intelligent  supervision  by 
trained  horticulturists.  Overcome  the 
labor  shortage  by  efficient  planning  and 
subsequent  supervision.  We  will  visit 
your  place,  draw  up  a  working  plan  for  a 
garden  to  suit  your  particular  requirement, 
order  the  best  seeds,  and  instruct  in  the 
correct  succession  sowings  and  efficient 
routine  care.  The  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  letting  us  start  the  work  now. 
Don't  wait  for  the  Spring  Rush 

JANE  RIGHTER 
Bryn  Mawr  Club 
137  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
KATHARINE  COHEN 
Palisade,  N.  J. 
Graduates  of  the  School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 


'AMERICAS  FINEST  CABINET  WOOD" 

IS  INCREASING  ITS  LEAD  AS  THE  FAVORITE 
TRIM  IN  GREAT  BUILDINGS  AND  MODEST 
HOMES  WHOSE  OWNERS  SEEK  DISTINCTION 
AS  WELL  AS  INTELLIGENT  ECONOMY  AND 
PROVED  DURABILITY 

Ask  your  architect  to  investigate 


Enjoj  Beanty!  Write  Tor  Samples.  Wt»k  knowMgrt  Write  for  Booklet 

ADDRESS:  RED  GUM  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  HARDWOOD  MFRS.  ASSN. 

1306  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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NEWS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 


WHEN  a  cow  brings  to  her  owner  a  gold 
medal  from  her  breed  association,  a  state 
championship  for  milk  and  butter 
fat  production,  two  thrifty  calves, 
and  15,950  pounds  of  milk  containing  767 
pounds  of  fat,  all  in  twelve  short  months,  that 
owner  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  and  happy.  In 
this  case  the  fortunate  individual  is  Mr.  Mel- 
drum  Gray  of  Roswell,  N.  M.,  and  his  dairy 
godmother,  if,  in  all  respectfulness,  we  may 
use  the  term,  is  his  Jersey  cow,  Lady  Rosette 
of  H.  S.  F.  Incidentally,  in  accomplishing  the 
things  noted  above,  she  overcame  such  obstacles 
as  an  injury  to  her  udder  six  weeks  before  the 
test  began,  a  temporary  shortage  of  feed,  and 
several  spells  of  highly  uncongenial  weather. 
But  having  already  to  her  credit  three  Register 
of  Merit  records  of  7,517,  8,924,  and  13,966 
pounds  of  milk  respectively,  she  felt  that  she 
had  a  reputation  to  sustain — and 
sustain  it  she  did! 

OF. PORTS  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Experimental 
Farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  where  in- 
breeding investigations  with  guinea 
pigs  have  been  under  way  since  1906, 
serve  materially  to  strengthen  at 
least  one  claim  made  by  successful 
practitioners  of  this  method  of  breed- 
ing livestock;  namely,  that  if  pursued 
carefully,  scientifically,  and  with  a 
clear  and  constant  knowledge  of  what 
is  wanted  and  what  should  be  avoided, 
inbreeding  is  an  effective  and  not 
necessarily  dangerous  means  of  fixing 
desirable  characters  in  a  strain  or 
family.  In  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments matings  jf  brother  and  sister 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  eigh- 
teenth generation,  and  their  results 
have  given  rise  to  the  following  sum- 
marizing conclusions: 

This  closest  type  of  inbreeding  can 
apparently  be  carried  even  to  the 
eighteenth  generation  without  any 
very  obvious  degeneration. 

There  has  been,  however,  some  de- 
cline in  vitality,  size,  and,  especially, 
fertility. 

The  young  produced  by  crossing 
different  inbred  families  show  distinct 
ment  in  all  respects.  . 

The  inbreeding  has  brought  to  light,  and  auto- 
matically fixed  in  twenty-three  inbred  families, 
pronounced  differences  in  fertility,  size,  vitality, 
color,  and  pattern. 

There  is  independent  heredity  of  these  traits, 
with  no  correlation  between  the  vigor  of  a  family 
in  one  respect  and  its  vigor  in  others. 

W.  HARDING'S  Anoka  Farms  at  Wau- 
*•  •  kesha,  Wis.,  added  another  notch  in  its  list 
of  successful  sales  on  November  30th,  when 
forty-eight  of  its  prime  Shorthorns,  mostly 
calves,  sold  for  not  quite  #90,000.  Thirteen 
bulls  averaged  $3,457,  with  Anoka  Omega  going 
to  F.  C.  Merry  of  Kansas  City  for  the  top  price 
of  the  sale — $12,000.  The  thirty-two  females 
averaged  $1,275,  with  one  $5,500  sale.  In  the 
above  figures  (the  average  being  the  highest 
made  in  America  since  the  New  York  Mills 
sale  in  1872),  in  attendance,  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  offerings,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's banner  sales,  and  another  clear  evidence  of 


shown,  and  offered  by  William  Harnett  of  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  will  now  enrich  the  valued  collection 
on  Lcspedeza  Farm,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn. 

TN  THE  language  of  the  day,  you  have  ce~tainly 
*■  "gotta  hand  it  to"  the  Angus  doddiis,  so 
far  as  success  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  is  concerned.  Of  a  surety^  that  is 
what  the  judges  did.  Fyvie  Knight  2nd,  a  pure- 
bred senior  yearling  won  the  grand  championship 
among  the  steers  and  sent  back  to  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  fitted,  not  only  the  purple 
ribbon,  but  also  $423  in  prize  money,  and  the 
$3,350  that  was  paid  for  him  as  beef  by  Wilson 
&  Co.,  who  for  $2.50  a  pound  purchased  the 
privilege  of  sending  the  meat  to  Paris  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  peace  delegates  in  session  there. 
Again,  the  grand  champion  carcase  was  that  of 
an  Aberdeen-Angus,  and   brought  64  cents  a 


Fyvie  Knight,  2nd,  the  pun-bred  Aberdeen  Annus  steer  I  h;it  was  made  grand  champion  of  the 
1918  International  Livestock  Exposition,  was  bred  by  Purdue  University  of  Indiana.  He 
weighed  1,350  as  a  senior  yearling,  and  sold  for  the  record  price  of  $2.50  per  pound  to  Wilson  & 
Co.,  who  will  present  his  carcase  to  President  Poincare  of  Prance  to  be  served  to  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  men  standing  behind  the  steer  are,  left  to  right:  Tom  Clark, 
Superintendent  of  Grades  and  Crosses  at  the  Chicago  show;  Foreign  Judge  Cran  of  Scotland; 
Dean  Skinner  of  Purdue  University;  John  Clay,  of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Scotland;  Pro- 
fessor Gobbel  of  I'urdue;  and  Herdsman  Jack  Douglass 


a  triumphant  reentry  into  the  show  ring.  Again 
Lagaceo,  junior  and  grand  champion  Percheron 
mare,  was  the  winner  of  the  Percheron  futurity 
in  191 7,  being  the  first  animal  to  attain  to  these 
two  honors  in  successive  years.  While  J.  O. 
Singmaster  &  Sons  secured  an  unprecedented 
distinction  by  winning  the  grand  championship 
for  Percheron  stallions  for  the  third  successive 
time  with  Mitral,  Delchester  Farms,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  did  exceedingly  well  for  an  exhibitor 
that  has  been  breeding  Percherons  for  only  five 
or  six  years  by  taking  first  prize  in  a  class  of 
twenty-one  two-year-olds,  and  subsequently  the 
reserve  grand  championship  with  Quantum. 
One  other  significant  event,  of  especial  interest 
to  Eastern  farmers  and  estate  owners,  was  the 
winning  of  the  grand  championship  in  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull  classes  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Eckardt  of  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County,  with  his  imported  Evenest 
of  Bleaton.  This  marks  the  first 
capture  of  this  honor  by  a  really 
Eastern  establishment. 

npHE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
announces  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  on  May  14, 
1919.  Let's  mark  the  date  on  our 
deskcalendar  pads  before  we  forgetit. 


T  ANGWATER  Farm  is  at  it  again 
'  — that  is,  the  producing  of  honor 
winners.  Langwater  Phyllis  70607, 
the  first  daughter  of  Langwater 
Fashion  to  come  in  milk,  has  recently 
completed  a  record  of  i3.288.4pounds 
of  milk,  746.23  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
which  gives  her  first  place  in  the  two- 
year-old  class  of  the  Guernsey  Ad- 
vanced Registry.  Her  vitality  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  enable  her  to 
make  this  excellent  showing,  but  also 
to  pull  her  through  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  during  the  second  month 
of  the  test  period,  which  for  a  time 
cut  her  daily  production  from  forty 
to  about  twenty-four  pounds  of  milk 
a  day. 


improve- 


pound,  a  record  in  this  connection.  The  grand 
champion  in  the  Junior  Feeding  Contest  which 
was  participated  in  by  boy  and  girl  calf  club  win- 
ners from  all  over  the  country,  was  an  Angus  calf. 
The  grand  champion  steer  herd  of  three  animals 
was  made  up  of  black-skinned  doddies  fed  by 
E.  P.  Hall  of  Illinois,  and  included  the  reserve 
grand  champion  single  steer  of  the  show.  Even 
in  the  grade  and  cross-bred  classes,  Angus  blood 
and  characteristics  were  always  in  evidence, 
almost  invariably  in  the  money,  and  frequently 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  And  finally  the  females 
in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  classes  brought 
from  George  Cran,  the  veteran  Scotch  breeder 
who  judged  them,  the  statement  that  they 
"were  simply  marvelous.  Taken  as  a  whole 
they  were  the  best  Aberdeen-Angus  females 
that  have  ever  been  set  before  me  to  judge." 
Of  course  there  were  magnificent  specimens  of 
cattle  of  other  breeds  at  Chicago  during  Inter- 
national week.  But  there  is  joy  unbounded 
in  Angus  camps  these  days — and  why  shouldn't 
there  be? 


the  admirable,  consistent  work  that  he  is  doing  CWEN  to  those  who  are  not  equipped  to 
for  cattle  breeding,  and  especially  for  the  progress  ^*-J  judge  and  compare  cattle  and  horses  on  a 


of  the  Shorthorn  in  the  United  States. 

Within  a  week,  however,  even  greater  things 
were  to  take  place  in  a  Shorthorn  sales  ring. 
Following  the  International,  forty-three  head 
were  disposed  of  for  $101,525,  an  average  of 
$2,307  which  was  helped  along  by  the  sale  of 
Lord  Rhybon,  the  grand  champion  of  the  show, 
for  $15,000.    This  splendid  animal,  imported, 


basis  of  their  technical  qualities  and  points, 
there  are  plenty  of  interesting  side  issues  in  the 
classes  of  such  a  show  as  the  International.  For 
instance,  Mon  Gros,  the  ten-year-old  stallion 
that  won  the  Belgian  grand  championship,  had 
received  the  same  award  at  two  previous  Inter- 
nationals, then  spent  four  years  in  retirement — 
working  as  a  farm  horse  it  is  said — before  making 


*TPHE  latest  quarterly  Advanced  Registry 
records  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
list  eighty-four  qualified  entries  with  an  average 
of  9,665  pounds  of  milk,  406.1  pounds  of  fat. 
Only  fifteen  of  these  eighty-four  tests  were  made 
by  mature  cows,  while  55  per  cent,  of  them  were 
made  in  the  two-y^ar-old  classes,  most  of  them 
on  a  twice- a-d ay  milking  schedule.  One  of  the 
senior  four-year- old  records — made  by  Auchen- 
brain  Gem  of  Penshurst  Farms,  Narberth,  Pa. 
— is  a  world's  record  performance  in  fat  produc- 
tion for  this  class  and  breed. 

The  widening  sphere  of  appreciation  of  Ayr- 
shires  is  again  suggested  in  the  report  that  the 
Connecticut  State  Agricultural  College  at  Storrs 
has  recently  sold  a  young  bull  to  Senor  Ricardo 
Jimenez  of  Costa  Rica. 

VTOLUME  38  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd 
*  Book  is  now  being  distributed,  the  price  being 
$2.75.  It  lists  and  gives  data  concerning  all 
bulls  registered  under  numbers  between  216,626 
and  230,705,  and  all  cows  numbered  from  391,306 
to  423,670.  Copies  may  be  secured  from  the 
Association  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

T"\I  RING  the  recent  thirty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Shire  Horse 
Association  in  Chicago,  President  Truman  made 
some  significant  remarks  bearing  upon  the 
probable  demand  for,  and  wisdom  of  breeding, 
heavy  horses  of  good  quality  and  type  in  the 
near  future.  In  England,  he  said,  Shire  geldings 
were  selling  for  from  $600  to  $1,000  apiece. 
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JAMES  FEED  TRUCK 

16  Bu.  sut,  $24.15  (.  o.  b.  Ft.  Atkinson 

$24.90  (.  o.  b.  El  mini 
25  Bu.  size,  $29.00  f.  o.  b.  Fl.  Alk)  nson 
or  Elmira 

Removable  Partitions  may  be  had 
at  additional  cost,  to  make 
three  compartments 


*4m 


lciency 

in  tke  Dairy  Barn 


('(        Li  \ 

v\    /  fp^ii  ^ — _ 


j  The  many  James  inventions  that  increase 
efficiency  in  the  dairy  barn,  include  cow  comfort 
stalls  and  stanchions;  individual  mangers  and 
manger  divisions;  ventilators;  pens  for  cows,  calves  and  bulls; 
manure,  feed  and  milk  can  carriers;  swinging  cranes;  bull 
staffs;  floor  scrapers;  supporting  columns;  and  drinking  cups. 

These  not  only  save  labor,  but  increase  milk  yields, 
save  feed,  improve  cow  health,  promote  cleanliness  in  the 
stable,  and  leave  the  barn  interior  light  and  airy. 

The  James  Barn  Plan  Service  Bureau  gives  you  or  your  architect 
the  benefit  of  our  long  and  varied  experience,  as  to  every-day  conditions 
in  dairy  stables  that  should  be  considered  when  planning  new  barns. 

"The  James  way" — a    320-page,   handsomely  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information  regarding  building,  ventilating  and  equipping 
^jg^r:  dairy  barns— will  be  sent  on  request. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.       Elmira,  N.  Y.     Chicago  Minneapolis 

Makers  also  of  Horse  Stable  Fixtures,  Hog  and  Sheep  Barn  Equipment 
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THE  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 
has  completed  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory 
year,  having  recorded  93,000  calves,  and  76,000 
transfers.  The  average  price  of  all  Hereford 
cattle  sold  during  the  year  was  $493. 

CECRETARY  WAYNE  DINSMORE  of 
^  the  Percheron  Society  of  America  reports 
that  a  British  Percheron  Society  has  been  formed 
and  already  has  a  membership  of  about  eighty, 
including  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Great  Britain.  At  one  of  its  earliest  meetings 
this  organization  is  reported  to  have  passed 
resolutions  to  the  effect  (1)  that  speculators  and 
scalpers  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  business  (2) 
that  no  Percheron  from  the  United  States  should 
be  permitted  to  land  in  England  that  had  not 
been  inspected  and  passed  on  the  American  side 
by  a  qualified  British  veterinarian  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Society;  and  (3)  that  re- 
presentatives should  be  sent  to  America 
during  the  coming  season  by  the  Society 
to  make  direct  purchases  for  it,  the 
animals  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  to 
be  divided  among  its  members.  These 
steps  indicate  a  sincere  and  sound  deter- 
mination to  promote  the  interests  of  good 
horses  and  legitimate,  constructive  breed- 
ing and  are  welcomed  by  Percheron 
breeders  in  this  country. 

'"THESE  columns  have  more  than  once 
*■  paid  tribute  to  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  whose  seven  official  yearly  tests, 
aggregating  91,869  pounds  of  milk,  5,280 
pounds  of  fat,  have  brought  her  the  title 
of  "world's  champion  long  distance  cow." 
They  have  also  made  mention  of  her  nine- 
year-old  son,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm, 
whose  thirty-five  Register  of  Merit 
daughters  have  made  forty-nine  yearly 
records  averaging  739  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club  gold  medal,  and 
been  called  the  most  highly  productive 
not  only  among  Jerseys,  but  of  any  breed. 
Now  the  third  generation  of  this  illustrious  line 
has  stepped  forward  into  the  limelight,  in  the 
person  of  Sophie's  Agnes,  whose  claim  to  faint- 
rests  on  the  fact  that  she  is  the  first  Jersey 
cow  to  make  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  fat 
in  a  year.  In  exceeding  this  figure  by  rfrff  °f 
a  pound,  she  produced  as  a  six -year -old, 
16,212  pounds  of  milk;  she  had  previously 
made  records  of  10,171  pounds  of  milk,  619.89 
pounds  of  fat,  and  14,149  pounds  of  milk,  834.88 
pounds  of  fat,  having  in  the  latter  instance  quali- 
fied for  the  AA  class  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  by  car- 
rying a  calf  for  166  days  of  the  test  period. 
Owned  now  by  Ayredale  Farms  of  Bangor,  Me., 
she  made  her  record  amid  the  inspiring  surround- 
ings of  Hood  Farm,  where  she  was  bred  and  from 
which  she  was  recently  bought  at  public  sale  for 
the  record  price  of  $10,099.  Manager  J.  E. 
Dodge,  to  whose  practical  knowledge  and  skilful, 
constructive  methods  is  due  much  of  the  success 
of  Hood  Farm  and  its  splendid  animals,  gives 
her  total  grain  consumption  during  the  test  period 
as  6,205  pounds,  worth,  at  an  average  of  $60  a  ton, 
$186.  Deducting  this  from  the  $500  that  her 
butter  fat  was  worth  (at  50  cents  a  pound) 
enough  is  left  to  cover  the  cost  of  her  roughage, 
and  safely  prove  her  a  profitable  as  well  as  a 
phenomenal  producer.  Her  performance  and 
newly  won  honor  are  more  triumphs  for  "Jimmy" 
Dodge,  and  no  less  so  for  Mr.  C.  I.  Hood,  whose 
steadfast  purpose,  enthusiasm,  and  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  best  ideals  of  Jersey  breeding 
have  enabled  his  farm  and  his  herd  to  win  the 
many  laurels  that  have  so  rightfully  gone  to  them. 

t-JOW  easily  unintentional  damage  can  be 
A  *  done  through  the  distribution  of  livestock 
diseases  and  parasites,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  Great  Dane  dog  that  was  brought  from 
Texas  early  last  summer  by  a  soldier  on  his  way 
to  a  Northern  embarkation  camp.  Being  sent 
overseas  sooner  than  he  had  expected  to  be,  he 
gave  the  dog  away  to  a  resident  of  a  village 
near  his  embarkation  point,  who,  a  few  days  later 
discovered  on  the  dog  several  specimens  of  cattle 
tick,  very  possibly  the  Texas  fever  tick  itself, 
for  the  control  of  which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  and  are  being  spent  yearly.  Of  course  no 
harm  resulted  in  this  instance,  but  had  the  dog 


landed  on  a  farm  and  escaped  careful  examination 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  might  have  caused  the  infec- 
tion of  one  or  more  herds  and  not  a  little  incon- 
venience and  expense — which,  even  if  checked  by 
the  winter  weather,  would  have  been  regrettable. 

Speaking  of  ticks,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry specialists  have  prepared  a  bulletin 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  980)  describing  the  spinose 
ear  tick,  a  blood-sucking  parasite  that  infests 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  and  recommending 
a  treatment  that  they  have  found  to  be  simple, 
safe,  and  effective.  This  consists  of  first  loosen- 
ing any  hard  masses  of  wax  and  ticks  (if  these  are 
present)  by  means  of  a  looped  wire  probe,  and 
then  injecting  into  the  ears  a  mixture  of  com- 
mercial pine  tar  and  cottonseed  oil  in  the  propor- 
tions of  two  parts  to  one,  by  volume.  This  mix- 
ture remains  in  the  ear  for  about  thirty  days 
usually  preventing  reinfestation  for  that  length 


Sophie's  Agnes,  the  first  Jersey  to  produce  1,0(X)  pounds  of  butterfat.  Sr 
of  the  1  Iood  Farm  Jerseys,  being  a  granddaughter  of  Sophie  19th  of  I  Iood  Far 
a  daughter  of  I'ogis  99lh  of  Hood  Farm,  but  is  now  owned  by  the  Ayredale 
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Apple  Blossom  of  Indian  Creek,  an  eight -year-old.  owned 
by  Mr.  II.  I'.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Her  recent  year's 
record  of  14,107.8  jxmnds  of  milk.  702. .r>  jxiunds  of  butter  fat, 
while  carrying  a  calf  275  days,  gives  her  first  place  in  Class  AA 
of  the  Guernsey  Roll  of  Honor.  She  has  also  to  her  credit  the 
production  of  six  calves,  three  heifers  and  three  bulls,  since 
September  9,  1914 


Langwater  Fisherman  21873,  the  six-year-old  son  of  Lang- 
water  Pearl  by  King  of  the  May,  recently  added  to  the  list 
of  sires  in  the  Guernsey  herd  of  Mixter  Farm,  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  which  bought  him  from  Indian  Ridge  Farm  at  Wayland 
in  the  same  state 

of  time,  but  wherever  the  ticks  are  abundant, 
as  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of  the  Southwest, 
applications  should  be  made  somewhat  more 
frequently  as  a  safeguard. 

*TPHE  ten-year  old  Ayrshire  cow  Canary  Bell, 
*■  owned  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  recently  completed  a  record  of 
19,863  pounds  of  milk,  744.51  pounds  of  fat, 
which  keeps  her  state  champion  of  all  breeds, 


and  which  is  also  the  highest  figure  thus  far 
attained  by  any  member  of  the  mature  class  of 
Ayrshires  throughout  the  country.  In  combina- 
tion with  four  previous  records  this  latest  achieve- 
ment gives  Canary  Bell  a  total  production  for 
five  lactation  periods  of  75,391  pounds  of  milk, 
2,863.45  pounds  of  fat,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
15,078  pounds  of  milk,  572.69  pounds  of  fat. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  reports  read  at  its  an- 
nual  meeting  held  during  International 
week,  the  affairs  of  the  Percheron  Society  of* 
America  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  With 
almost  9,800  members  and  total  assets  of  $140,241 
of  which  $25,000  is  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  its 
solvency  and  permanence  are  assured.  Although 
the  nine  thousand  odd  registrations  are  slightly 
less  than  the  number  for  191 7,  the  number  of 
transfers  recorded  exceeds  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  leading  states  in  Percheron 
purchases  for  the  past  year  are  Iowa  with 
1,256  transfers,  Illinois  with  1,187,  Kansas 
with  754,  Missouri  with  618,  Ohio  with 
528,  South  Dakota  with  513,  with  770 
in  Canada. 

Looking  forward  to  an  active  demand 
for  heavy  horses  from  Europe,  President 
E.  B.  White,  in  his  annual  address,  urged 
careful  selection  and  the  rigorous  weeding 
out  of  all  but  the  very  best  horses.  He 
also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
thorough  schooling  of  prospective  breed- 
ers in  a  knowledge  of  types,  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  the  chosen  type  or 
types  once  it  is  or  they  are  decided  upon. 
He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  state  sub- 
sidies for  a  few  high  class  stallions  in 
rural  communities,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  possible  for  men  to  buy  and  stand  reg- 
istered, proven  sires  for  the  use  of  sur- 
rounding farmers.  With  few  if  any  farm- 
ers owning  enough  mares  to  justify  the 
owning  of  a  stallion,  and  the  impractic- 
ability of  the  average  man  keeping  a  good  one 
for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood  farmers,  such  a 
step  would  put  more  and  better  sires  in  the  horse 
breeding  districts,  and  would  contribute  to  the 
business  activity  and  general  welfare  of  every 
such  community. 

HP  HE  initial  Shorthorn  Congress  Show  and 
Sale  held  at  Chicago  last  February  by  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  proved 
such  a  practical  success  that  it  has  been  made  an 
annual  affair  and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  1919  event  is  scheduled  for  February  18th, 
19th,  and  20th.  The  only  change  from  last  year 
is  that  the  Milking  Shorthorn  event  has  been 
shifted  to  a  later  date,  Erie,  Pa.,  having  been 
selected  as  the  location,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
large  number  of  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders 
located  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  In 
round  numbers  300  head  have  been  entered  in  the 
show  and  sale — only  one  or  two  fairs  and  shows 
during  the  year  having  as  large  an  entry  list — and 
the  cash  prizes  total  $5,000.  A  rigid  rule  re- 
quiring that  every  animal  entered  in  the  show 
be  consigned  to  the  sale,  insures  offerings  of  a 
high  order,  and  has  proven  popular  with  both 
purchasers  and  sellers.  No  other  occasion  pro- 
vides as  many  high  class  Shorthorn  herd  sires, 
and  the  females  are  of  the  sort  that  any  breeder 
would  be  inclined  to  put  in  his  breeding  herd. 
The  classes  are  passed  on  in  the  show  ring  ahd, 
after  the  awards  are  made,  the  entries  are  sold 
in  the  auction. 

The  Congress  offers  an  opportunity  to  extend 
acquaintanceship  among  the  most  progressive 
of  the  Shorthorn  fraternity.  The  effects  of  the 
last  Congress  have  been  of  very  great  usefulness 
to  the  breed's  welfare,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the 
benefits  coming  out  of  the  present  Congress  will 
be  of  still  broader  scope. 

O  EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  French  Food 
Purchasing  Commission,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  visited  the  offices 
of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
recently,  and  held  an  extended  conference  with 
Secretary  Frederick  L.  Houghton,  the  object  of 
their  visit  being  to  solicit  information  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  healthy,  proven  Holstein  cattle 
for  the  replenishment  of  the  depleted  herds  of 
northern  France.  A  list  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  was  furnished  them  and 
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FOR  SALE 

America's  Leading  Pioneer  Holstein  Establishment 

The  Stevens  Herd  of  150  Pure-bred  Holsteins 
Brookside  Stock  Farms,  comprising  some  700  acres 

Established  in  1876  by  Henry  Stevens 


Home  of  the  Foundation  Animals 

to  which  most  of  the  World's  Champions,  pres- 
ent and  past,  directly  trace. 

For  Example,— Here  originated  the  De  Kol 
and  Hengerveld  strains.  From  this  herd  were 
sent  out  such  sires  as  Pontiac  Korndyke  and 
Hengerveld  De  Kol  (sire  and  grandsire  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs.) 

A  Present-day  Outfit 

For  the  past  three  years  no  other  herd  has 
averaged  to  stand  as  high  in  the  list  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  Prize-winners  (for 
official  milk  and  butter  records)  and  only  one 
other  herd  stood  as  high  in  the  list  as  breeders 
of  prize-winners. 

This  Herd  is  Headed  by  Spring  Farm  King 
Pontiac  6th 

who  in  pedigree,  individuality  and  the  official 
production  of  his  daughters  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  Holstein  sire  of  his  age  in  America.  In 
the  herd  are  more  than  60  of  his  young  daughters. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  from  dams  with 
official  records  ranging  from  25  lbs.  to  nearly  35 
lbs.  butter  in  a  week,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
are  from  dams  with  longtime  records  up  to  over 
25,000  lbs.  milk  per  year.  These  daughters  are 
being  bred  to  the  junior  herd-sire,  Aristocrat 
Pontiac.  IN  THE  BEGINNING  this  herd  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  America  in  the  official  butter 
production  of  its  members,  and  to-day  almost 
every  female  of  milking  age  in  the  herd  is  in  the 
Advanced  Register,  with  a  creditable  record. 

43  Years  of  Uninterrupted  Growth 

in  quality  and  reputation  mark  the  history  of 
this  plant — every  year  better  than  the  preceding. 

Other  interests  necessitate  the  immediate  sale 
of  this  property.  The  herd,  briefly  described  in 
this  announcement,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 


most  widely  known  in  America,  and  with  the 
farms  has  been  maintained  as  a  practical,  pro- 
ducing, money-making  proposition.  We  prefer 
to  sell  the  herd  and  farms  to  a  single  purchaser, 
the  place  to  be  continued  as  a  breeding  proposi- 
tion as  heretofore.  To  any  man  ambitious  to 
breed  the  best  in  Holsteins,  this  outfit  offers  an 
unequaled  opportunity  to  commence  in  business 
having  as  an  asset  the  good-will  and  work  ac- 
complished by  nearly  a  half-century  of  success- 
ful effort.  However,  the  cattle  can  be  sold 
without  the  farms,  or  if  the  farms  are  sold  first, 
the  herd  can  be  closed  cut  in  public  auction. 

The  farms  are  just  off  the  state  highway 
known  as  the  Adirondack  Trail,  connecting 
Central  New  York  with  the  Thousand  Islands. 
A  ten-mile  drive  leads  to  the  beautiful  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  a  like  distance  to  the  East 
records  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  in  the  wooded 
foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks.  New  York  Cen- 
tral train  service  affords  convenient  transporta- 
tion facilities,  with  the  main  line  brought  near 
by  club-train  service  to  Syracuse  and  Utica, 
while  the  city  of  Watertown  is  only  26  miles  to 
the  North. 

The  home  farm,  which  has  been  in  the  family 
for  nearly  a  century,  has  as  its  main  residence 
a  modern  20-room  house,  equipped  with  hot- 
water  heating  system.  The  farms  have  two 
complete  sets  of  buildings.  The  barns  and 
stables  are  practical,  convenient  in  arrangement 
and  comfortable,  and  all  are  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure-spring  water,  brought  to  the 
building  by  gravity  pressure.  The  home  prem- 
ises, with  slight  expenditure,  could  be  made  a 
show  place. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  present  owner,  who 
has  lived  on  the  farm  since  childhood,  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  let  the  property  go  out 
of  the  family  name,  but  the  circumstances  which 
make  this  necessary,  afford  an  opportunity  for 
investment  seldom  offered  in  the  agricultural 
business  world. 


Lacona 


HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON 

Oswego  Co., 
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the  large  centres  of  the  Holstein  breeding 
industry  indicated. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were  author- 
ized to  purchase  a  sample  shipment  of  100  head 
of  milch  cows  from  three  to  five  years  of  age. 
The  visitors  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Association  offices, 
and  manifested  keen  and  appreciative  interest  in 
the  details  of  the  work  of  the  various  departments. 
They  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  similar  registra- 
tion system  and  a  Herd-Book  established  for  the 
breed  in  France. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  ap- 
pear at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  held  recently  at  Detroit,  but 
circumstances  prevented  this.  Representatives 
of  the  Belgian  government  had  previously  visited 
the  Association  headquarters,  and  the  two  Com- 
missions were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  intro- 
duce American-bred  Holsteins  into  France  and 
Belgium. 

THE  announcement  of  a  sale  at  Brookside 
Farm,  the  Holstein  breeding  establishment 
of  Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  is  always  received  with 
interest  by  dairymen  and  breeders.  Nearly 
half  a  century  of  successful  constructive  breeding, 
and  the  production  of  many  of  the  animals  upon 
which  rests  to-day  the  greatness  of  the  Holstein 
breed  in  America,  has  provided  them  with  in- 
controvertible proof  of 
the  intelligence  and 
sound  practice  that  has 
characterized  its  man- 
agement, not  alone  as  a 
breedingestablishment, 
but  also  as  a  typical 
American  farm.  The 
news  of  the  proposed 
sale  .'of  the  farm  will, 
therefore,  occasion  sur- 
prise, not  a  little  regret, 
and,  finally,  hearty  con- 
gratulations for  the 
man  who  is  able  and  so 
far-sighted  as  to  buy  it. 
The  700  acres  of  fine 
land  admirably  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  the  herd  of 
150  head  of  cattle,  with 
its  enviable  records 
both  of  past  perform- 
ance and  present  standing,  the  roomy  comfortable, 
homes  and  the  complete,  practical,  commodious 
outfit  of  barns  and  outbuildings — all  of  these 
make  the  farm  an  acquisition  worthy  the  best 
efforts  of  a  real  farmer;  and  to  them  may  well 
be  added  the  good  will  and  prestige  with  which 
the  whole  place  is  saturated,  and  which  represents 
an  asset  intangible  but  of  tremendous  significance 
and  value. 

The  outcome  of  Mr.  Stevens's  determination 
to  sell  the  old  homestead  and  the  results  of 
his  splendid  work  as  a  breeder,  will  be  watched 
for  with  eagerness.  And  all  interested  will  no 
doubt  echo  his  hope  that  the  farm  and  herd  will 
be  kept  together  and  maintained  as  the  site  of 
as  good  work  as  has  been  done  there  in  the  past. 

'■TIE  43rd  annual  show  of  the  Westminster 
-*-  Kennel  Club  will  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  February  19th  to  22d,  with  George 
W.  Call  as  Superintendent.  The  Committee 
in  charge  consists  of  William  Rauch,  Winthrop 
Rutherford,  Richard  H.  Williams,  and  Lewis  A. 
Eldridge.  It  is  announced  that  all  profits  from 
the  show  will  be  donated  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  was  the  case  last  year,  when,  however, 
the  $2, 50c  so  contributed  was  actually  the  result 
of  the  patriotic  spirit  and  generosity  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  rather  than  the  result  of  any 
financial  success  of  the  show. 

TV/IR.  LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN'S  Sheet 
Anchor  Guernseys,  at  Cockeysville,  Md.,  are 
upholding  the  honor  of  Gerar  Stock  Farm  by 
means  of  such  records  a';  the  following:  Clare  of 
Gerar  49122,  13,782.9  pounds  milk  containing 
63779  pounds  fat;  Miss  Rosedale  42683,  11,856.8 
pounds  milk,  586.42  pounds  fat. 

Clare  of  Gerar  dropped  three  calves  and  made 
25,000  pounds  milk,  1,150  pounds  fat,  before  she 
was  five  years  old.  Her  oldest  and  youngest 
calves  were  first  as  produce  of  dam  at  the  Mary- 


land State  Fair;  her  oldest  daughter  won  in  her 
class  and  promises  12,500  pounds  milk  at  two 
years,  and  her  second  calf — a  bull — sold  for 
£1,000. 

Miss  Rosedale,  while  not  yet  six  years  old,  has 
dropped  five  calves,  and  her  oldest  daughter 
has  a  record  of  466  pounds  fat  at  twenty-three 
months  of  age.  The  youngest  two  took  third  as 
produce  of  dam  at  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  and 
her  third  calf — a  bull — is  heading  the  herd  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Burnham,  Abingdon,  Va. 

THE  practical  value  of  cow  testing  associations 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  Wis- 
consin breeder  who  says  that  last  March  he  at- 
tended a  sale  of  grade  Holsteins  at  which  he  pur- 
chased about  ten  head  at  from#i25  per  head  down- 
ward. One  of  his  purchases — which  aroused  consid- 
erable amusement  among  his  friends — was  a  big, 
rangy  cow  with  only  three  good  quarters,  which 
he  bought  by  bidding  one  dollar  more  than  the 
#71  offered  by  another  farmer.  He  took  her 
home  intending  to  fatten  her  for  beef,  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  she  would  freshen  in  a  few 
months,  and  turned  her  out  to  run  practically 
wild  on  a  good  pasture.  Late  in  June  she 
freshened  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  had 
the  "bargain  cow"  tested  along  with  the  rest 
of  his  herd.  To  his  surprise  she  proved  to  be  one 
of  his  best  animals,  giving  in  the  month  of  July 


The  Southdown  (lock,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Larkin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  won  premier  place  at  the  1918  International  in 
"the  greatest  show  of  Southdown  sheep  with  which  American  livestock  expositions  have  yet  been  credited."  Although  a  new 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Larkin  showed  animals  that  annexed,  in  addition  to  the  flock  honors,  third  prize  in  the  ram  lamb,  yearling  ram, 
and  ewe  lamb  classes,  second  prize  for  pen  of  lambs,  first  for  ewe  lambs,  and  the  ewe  championship.  Incidentally  his  farm  at 
Queenston,  Ont.,  is  the  home  also  of  purebred  Shro[>shires,  Jersey  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  and  Berkshire  swine 


months,  with  her  first  calf,  has  a  365-day  record 
of  25,343.3  pounds  of  milk,  832.51  pounds  of 
butter  fat;  and  Jewel  Pontiac  Segis  who,  freshen- 
ing for  the  second  time  at  the  age  of  three  years, ten 
months,  began  a  year's  test  that  gave  her  credit 
for  27,068.5  pounds  of  milk,  935.92  pounds  of  fat. 
Each  of  these  achievements  is  a  world's  record 
for  all  breeds  in  its  class,  the  former  being  of 
course  the  two-year-old,  and  the  latter  the  three- 
year-old  class.  A  decidedly  unique  feature  in 
connection  with  these  two  notable  performers 
is  the  fact  that  they  were  both  bred  and  are  both 
owned  by  one  man — Senator  J.  M.  Hackney,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  average  breeder  is  not 
a  little  satisfied  when  he  owns  one  world  leader. 
What  Senator  Hackney's  feelings  are  one  can 
only  imagine — possibly  with  a  little  not  unnat- 
ural envy. 

A  SSEJMING  that  the  recent  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza  might  cause  considerable  concern 
among  horse  breeders  on  the  supposition  that 
they  might  expect  their  animals  to  contract  the 
dreaded  horse  influenza  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  human  form,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  statement  explaining 
that  the  two  diseases  ate  entirely  distinct,  and 
not  transferable  from  horse  to  man  or  vice  versa. 
At  the  same  time,  it  says,  the  equine  form  re- 
sembles that  of  humans  both  in  its  symptoms  and 
effects,  and  in  the  sort 
of  treatment  that  it 
requires.  As  it  is  oc- 
casionally followed  by 
one  or  more  severe 
complications,  it  is  im- 
portant that  when  a 
horse  is  taken  down 
with  influenza  it  should 
be  isolated,  given  clean, 
sunny,  well  -  ventilated 
quarters,  and  put 
under  the  care  of  a 
competent  veterin- 
arian. As  a  rule  the 
disease  is  fatal  in  only 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  but  as  even  a 
simple  attack  causes 
great  loss  of  flesh  and 
vitality,  good  care  and 
feeding  are  important. 


1,138  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.1  butter  fat  and 
worth  #3 1.86  at  current  prices.  This  moreover  was 
without  special  care  or  feeding  and  in  spite  of 
flies  and  midsummer  heat.  As  the  owner  re- 
marked, had  her  previous  owner  belonged  to  a 
testing  association  and  been  shown  her  true 
value  he  might  better  have  kept  her;  or,  by  put- 
ting her  in  a  little  better  shape  and  presenting 
association  records  in  her  behalf,  he  could  easily 
have  secured  #200  or  more  for  her. 

'  I  ''HE  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  owns  a  cow  which, 
it  feels,  is  the  holder  of  a  real  record.  At  least  it 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  accomplishment  that 
beats  hers.  The  individual  in  question  is  Belle, 
a  grade  Holstein  that  has  reached  the  mellow  old 
age  of  twenty-five  in  the  very  pink  of  condition, 
thathasgiven  birth  to  twenty-three  strong,  healthy 
calves  (two  of  which,  dropped  when  she  was  twen- 
ty-one, were  twins),  and  that  has  averaged  about 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  for  twenty-one 
years  as  her  contribution  toward  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  that  also 
shelters  her.  Her  care  has  always  been  merely 
that  of  the  average  farmer's  cow,  and  during 
August  of  the  past  year  she  was  making  26 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  on  practically  nothing  but 
mediocre  pasture.  Who  has  a  more  noteworthy 
record  of  long,  faithful,  and  productive  service 
to  measure  against  Belle's? 

A  PPARENTLY  the  ability  to  make  world's 
recoids  runs  in  the  blood  of  Holstein  cows 
— many  of  them  at  all  events — for  every  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  black  and  white  youngsters 
yielding  amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat  that 
not  so  many  years  ago  would  have  been  consid- 
eied  phenomenal  for  fully  aged  and  developed, 
tried  and  true  producers.  Here  are  two  of  the 
latest  of  these  precocious  young  matrons,  namelv: 
Beauty  Beets  W  alker  Segis  who  at  two  years,  eight 


JERSEY  breeders  and  many  others  who  have 
*-*  attended  Jersey  meetings  during  the  past 
few  years,  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  from 
pneumonia  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Grombacher,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Register  of  Merit  department 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  He  was 
called  into  service  in  September,  1917,  and  after 
completing  his  period  of  training  sailed  for 
F-urope  early  in  1918.  From  then  until  his 
death  on  October  21st,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  arduous,  most  dangerous,  and 
most  important  phases  of  the  great  war — the 
chasing  of  submarines.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  ship  was  near  Greece,  where  he  is  buried. 

TV/f R.  B.  H.  RAWL,  since  1909  Chief  of  the 
J-*-*-  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  man  to  whom  much  of  the  credit 
is  due — and  freely  given — for  the  effectiveness 
and  value  of  the  Government  exhibit  at'  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  has  been  appointed  Assis- 
tant Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  which  the  Dairy  Division  is  an  important  part. 
He  will  continue  to  supervise  the  work  of  this 
division  in  addition  to  carrying  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  new  office. 

THE  urgent  appeals  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  agencies  to  raise  more  food  animals,  will 
naturally  arouse  new  interest  in,  and  intensify 
the  old  interests  of,  all  who  see  in  game  and  wild 
animal  raising  a  means  of  adding  to  the  nation's 
meat  supplies.  All  such  will  find  of  value  the 
nineteenth  annual  directory  of  officials  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game  in  this  country,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland, which,  revised  up  to  the  summer  of 
191 8,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  listed  as  Bulle- 
tin 109  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  doc  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home.  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romp.nR  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  slock  dop.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Kainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  allectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
wnh  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absoLuttly  j,ee)rom  distemper  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY.  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  ccrtilied. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly.  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.    (2)  Crown  or  partly  grown  male 
k/'F^Pfir.  u      spT.n       bltc£,a \"aJy,  se!vcd,  ''y  ?u^.nl:!KiV',i>'i,t  stud-    H>  ?"«'«»''•<■  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealinRS  an 
S1UD.  Brainy.  Brawny    Noble  Upstanding  INTERNA!  IONAL  CHAfdl'ION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  A. 


Simply  express.your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.   Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5A,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
and  satisfaction. 

Airedale  stud  in  the  world).  Fee 
Phone  Bound  Brook  397 


For  Sale — High  Class  Winning 
Wire-haired  and  Smooth  Fox 
Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  Manchester  Black 
and  Tan  Terriers,  Bull  Terriers 
and  mostly  all  breeds  for  sale. 
Apply 

ALF  DELMONT 

Leeds  Kennels  Wynnewood,  Pa. 


Boglebrae  Scottish 

"Have  you  thought 
how  much  HE  would 
love  a  SCOTTIE?" 

Boglebrae  Kennels 

Huntington     Long  Island 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

Worthy  of  [Inordinary  Oamership 

Folk  who  demand  the  best  will  find  the  borzoi  of 
Gtlmorelands  worthy  of  their  interest.  Only  a  few 
dogs  offered  for  sale. 

GILMORELANDS,  FREDONIA,  KANSAS 
Kennel  Department 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

The   do**    of    kin^s    and  emperors. 

The  aristocrat  of  the  canine  family. 

The    most    beautiful   of   all  breeds. 
Puppies    for   Sale.     Very   reasnnahLe.     Exceptionally  beautiful. 
Come  from  some  of  tfw  greatest  Champions  in   the  country. 
No  better  blood  to  be  liad  for  any  price.     Write  or  call. 

DR.  S.  De  SAYDA,  College  President 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


BLUE  BLOODS  OF  THE 
CAT  FANCY 

A  limited  number  of  choice  chin- 
chilla kittens  for  sale,  from  im- 
ported prize  winning  stock.  Prices 
$25,  $35  and  $s;o. 

MRS.  GEORGE  BRAYTON 
Leicester  Street       Brighton,  Mass. 

POMERANIANS  also 
PERSIAN  KITTENS 

The  Argent  Kennels  have  for  disposal,  wonderful 
long-haired  kittens,  adorable  dispositions,  sweet 
round  faces,  prize  winning  parents,  reds,  silvers,  blues 
and  the  rare  cream  colour. 

Pomeranians,  miniature  specimens,  puppies  and 
grown  stock. 

We  raise  only  the  best,  gua  ran  teed   hardy  and 
healthy.    Prices  from  $25.    No  dealers. 
THE  MISSES  CHAMPION,  Northeot*  IIon«e 
Tel.  1281  Tompkinsville      Concord.  Stnten  Is.#  X.  Y. 

"There  have  been  no  war  stories  li^e  the  two  at 
the  end  of  this  boofy"  writes  an  old  Kipling  lover 
about  "A  Diversity  of  Creatures"  new  Kipling 
book,.    Have  you  read  them  yet? 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  Ciiy,  New  Yor\ 


"Sunset  Top  Notch" 
1st  prize  N.  Y.,  1916-17 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS! 

W  e  can't  raise  all  the  Airedales  so 
we  raise  the  best.  A  limited  number 
of  puppies  now  ready  to  go  at  $15. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

Monroe,  Ct.  P.  O.  Sandy  Hook 


PEKINGESE 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Champion  Soudan  Swiveller  at  Stud,  fee 
$25.00.  The  Sire  of  Champion  Abbey  Kinj; 
Nobbier,  Champion  Gold  Heels,  Champion 
Kirks  Patricia.  Puppies  and  grown  stock 
for  sale. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

B.  rr  1       233  Clark  St., 

rayvent  Kennels,  westfieid,  n.  j. 

Thomas  K.  Bray      PUone  424  M  WatficlJ 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 


All  ages  and  colors.   Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.   Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.   Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions 

TV/n?^  U  A  PA  V'TTh'T?  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1236 
IVXJXO.  *»•  X  •C'XS.,  Great  Neck>  l.  1.      .      .      Telephone  Great  Neck  418 


A  Pekingese  Puppy  makes  a  delightful  Xmas  present 
"Morirlalo"  PpLinaPCP  are  the  very  highest  expressions  o« 

menaaie    reKingese  t]lis  breed,  a  fine  lot  of  puppies 

raised  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions  ready  for  delivery  at  moder- 
ate prices.  Get  your  **Peke"  now.  There  is  a  decided  shortage  of 
good  puppies.  Meridale  is  the  home  of  "Nowata  Ai  Gee  Gobie"  the 
finest  parti-color  Pekingese  in  the  U.  S.  A.  At  stud  $25.  Brood  ma- 
trons for  sale,  ««MERIDA  LE"  KENNELS,  {Afrs.F.  C.  Mc.  Uli  \  ft  r) 
Tel.  Great  Neck  381  Great  Nt-ek  Station.  L.  I. 


The  Proud  and  Haughty 

PEKINGESE 

My  dogs  are  home  bred,  home 
grown  and  have  personal 
home  care.  Benefit  from  my 
14  years'  study  of  the  Pek- 
ingese. Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 

DR.  M.  II.  COTTON 
Peking  Kennels 

Phone  1010  M  Garden  City 
Mineolii,  L.  I. 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

Pedigreed  puppies  from  Champion 
stock.  Ideal  playmates  for  children 
or  companions  for  adults. 

Puppies  oj  both  breeds  from  pedigreed  champion  slock  at. 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 
Address:  70  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Best  Rat  Killers.  All  the 
terrier  virtues,  none  of  the 
terrier  vices. 


The  Nipahc  Kennels 


Offer  for  Sale  Several  Pekingese 

Grown  stock  and  puppies,  all  of  best  possible 
breeding.  They  can  be  seen  by  appointment  only, 
at  country  or  city  kennel. 

MRS.  CHESTER  W.  CHAPIN 
Port  Washington  New  York 


SEALYHAM  and  CAIRN 
TERRIERS 

Have  you  a  GOOD  puppy 
in  your  family? 

Ours  are  really  good. 

MRS.  BYRON  ROGERS 

Llandoyley  Kennels 
Park  Avenue  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Phone  238-R 
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SEALYHAM 
TERRIERS 

Hemlock  Hill 
Kennels 

Clyde  Street 
Brookline, 
Massachusetts 


First  American  bred  Sealyham  Champion.    Ch.  Hemlock  Hill 
lvo  Clyde,    Bred  in  this  kennel. 


Second  American  bred  Sealyham  Champion.    Ch.  Hemlock  Hill 
Boy  Scout.    Bred  in  this  Kennel. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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THE  -  TALK-  OF- THE  -  OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  KIPLING  POEMS 

CLOSELY  following  upon  the  heels  of 
"The  Eyes  of  Asia,"  which  was  hailed 
upon  all  sides  as  a  return  to  his  well- 
loved  India,  Rudyard  Kipling  has  prepared  a 
new  volume  of  verses  for  publication  early 
this  Spring.  The  title  of  this  volume,  which 
was  prematurely  announced  as  "  Gethsemane," 
will  be  "The  Years  Between."  The  volume 
will  contain  in  addition  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
war  poems  a  number  of  pieces  which  have 
never  been  published  anywhere.  Among  the 
poems  included  will  be  his  "France,"  which 
Kipling  lovers  generally  have  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  the  poet  has 
ever  done,  standing  as  one  of  the  truly  perfect 
tributes  to  our  great  sister  Republic  in  Europe. 

The  book  will  be  of  standard  size  and  will 
appear  in  the  regular  uniform  cloth  and  leather 
editions  of  Mr.  Kipling's  works. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MARINES 

IN  THE  story,  "With  the  Help  of  God 
and  a  Few  Marines,"  by  Brigadier 
General  A.  W.  Catlin,  we  have  the 
first  hand  account  of  the  Commander  (he  was 
then  Colonel)  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  United 
States  Marines  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Wood  and  the  subsequent  fighting  around 
Soissons.  No  less  an  authority  than  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  Marines  unquestionably 
saved  Paris  by  their  stand  on  the  Marne. 
This  has  been  borne  out  by  Secretary  Daniels 
in  his  report  who  said: 

With  heroism  that  nothing  could  daunt,  the  Marine 
Corps  played  a  vital  role  in  stemming  the  German  rush 
on  Paris. 

Such  is  the  background  of  the  story  which 
General  Catlin  has  to  tell  of  the  engagement 
in  which  his  troops  met  and  stopped  the  flower 
of  the  Prussian  Army,  and  in  which  he  himself 
was  laid  low  with  a  bullet  through  his  right 
lung  by  a  German  sniper. 

"Waking  or  sleeping,"  he  says  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Belleau  Wood,  "I  can  still  see  before 
me  the  dark  threat  of  Belleau  Wood,  as  full 
•of  menace  as  a  tiger's  foot,  dangerous  as  live 
wire;  poisonous  with  gas,  bristling  with 
machine  guns,  alive  with  snipers,  scornfully 
beckoning  us  to  come  on  and  be  slain, — waiting 
for  us  like  a  dragon  in  its  den. 

"Our  brains  told  us  to  fear  it;  our  wills 
heard  but  one  command, — to  clean  it  out! 
I  can  still  see  before  my  very  eyes  those  waves 
in  that  poppy-spattered  wheat  field  as  the 
steady  lines  of  our  Marines  went  in." 

In  addition  to  the  story  of  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Belleau  Wood  General  Catlin  tells  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  their 
great  task,  of  the  early  days  in  France  in  the 
training  camps,  of  the  life  in  the  trenches,  and, 
finally,  of  that  historic  ride  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Regiments  of  Marines  half  way  across 


the  republic  in  camions  to  step  into  the  breach 
where  the  Germans  had  reached  the  Marne 
at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  French  lines  were 
breaking. 

The  book  also  contains  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  a  list  of  citations. 
Walter  A.  Dyer  collaborated  with  General 
Catlin  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume. 

THE  REAL  "  STALKY  " 

Through  the  prominence  that  has  come  to 
General  Alex  Dunsterville  of  the  British  Army 
who  led  the  expedition  that  captured  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  Baku  it  has  just  come  to  light  that 
this  gentleman  was  the  individual  from  whom 
Kipling  drew  his  famous  character  of  Stalky 
for  the  well-loved  classic  of  English  school  boy 
life,  "Stalky  and  Co."  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hayden  Church,  the  London  literary 
critic,  for  this  information.  Mr.  Church  also 
adds»that  Kipling  himself  was  "Beetle,"  and 
that  the  two  became  as  they  have  remained 
since  then  the  closest  of  friends. 

"volleys  from  a  non-combatant" 

William  Roscoe  Thayer  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  ringing  title  for  his  collection 
of  war  papers  which  we  have  just  published 
than  "Volleys  from  a  Non-Combatant,"  for 
certainly  they  are  volleys  of  a  most  patent 
sort.  Indeed,  the  voice  of  this  patriot  and 
historian  has  been  raised  to  such  good  effect 
that  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a 
non-combatant.  "The  Collapse  of  the  Super- 
man," writ'en  while  Americans,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  world  still  imagined  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  a  superior,  if  not  an  invincible  race, 
did  much  through  its  sharp  satire  to  awaken 
Americans  to  the  true  nature  of  Kultur. 

As  a  whole,  the  volume  consists  of  a  vigorous 
and  candid  criticism  of  several  of  the  great 
topics  which  have  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Here  will  be  found  a  discussion 
of  international  relations  after  the  war;  a 
comparison  of  Napoleon  III  and  William  II; 
a  statement  of  Italy's  great  service  in  the  war. 
Here,  too,  is  a  searching  criticism  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  to  the 
sudden  supremacy  of  the  Bolsheviki  with 
their  "Despotism  by  the  Dregs."  One  of  the 
latest  essays,  which  appeared  just  before  the 
armistice,  warns  America  and  the  Allies 
against  "A  Judas  Peace,"  and  this  warning 
will  need  to  be  heeded  until  a  true,  just  peace 
is  signed.  The  volume  also  contains  two 
poems — "France:  1916,"  and  "Let  Foch 
Decide,"  written  during  the  recent  corre- 
spondence which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Germans. 

As  the  biographer  of  John  Hay,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Cavour,"  Mr.  Thayer 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  authority  as  well  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  true  patriot. 

In  a  prefatory  letter  to  Professor  Charles 
Downer  Hazen  the  author  speaks  of  his  pur- 
pose in  publishing  these  papers,  which  appeared 


variously  in  the  World's  Work,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  North  American  Review, 
Boston  Transcript  and  elsewhere,  as  follows: 

To  prevent  the  total  pollution  of  our  people  by  letting 
loose  of  the  Prussian  moral  sewers — which,  apparently, 
no  one  in  authority  did  anything  to  check — I  deemed 
it  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  who  saw  this  danger  and 
who  recognized  above  all  our  national  contribution 
to  Freedom,  to  force  the  United  States  to  join  the 
Allies.  Ever  since  we  broke  with  Germany  in  April, 
191 7,  our  duty,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  support  the 
war  with  might  and  main  and  to  oppose  at  every  turn 
the  votaries  of  Pacifism,  Bolshevism,  and  all  forms 
under  which  the  friends  and  agents  of  the  Kaiser  pur- 
sued their  sly  work  here. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

For  the  perplexed  student  of  the  day's 
momentous  affairs,  and  particularly  of  that 
nebulous  phrase,  "the  freedom  of  the  seas," 
which  has  caused  so  much  speculation  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  we  recommend  a  copy 
of  Arthur  H.  Pollen's  "The  British  Navy  in 
Battle."  The  book  has  just  been  published  in 
England,  where  it  has  been  greeted  as  the 
work  of  a  second  Captain  Mahan;  and  we 
shall  bring  it  out  here  in  America  shortly. 

Mr.  Pollen  is  England's  greatest  naval  critic, 
and  this  book  is  his  chronicle  of  the  feat  of 
the  British  Navy  in  sweeping  the  enemy  from 
the  sea.  He  has  had  access  to  the  official  reports 
of  the  fighting  commanders  filed  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and,  indeed,  many  of  them  are  quoted 
verbatim.  One  may  read  between  the  lines 
of  these  carefully  worded  documents  and  gain 
the  story  of  the  fight.  Here  is  a  series  of 
interesting  war  stories  for  popular  consump- 
tion. Here,  also,  is  a  source  book  and  a  text- 
book for  the  student.  With  literary  skill 
bordering  on  the  uncanny  Mr.  Pollen  has 
made  such  subjects  as  range  finding  and 
ballistics  comprehensible  and  entertaining  to 
ordinary  readers.  Mr.  Pollen  makes  clear 
the  dependence  of  England  on  her  navy. 
England  could  be  starved  into  surrender  in  a 
very  few  weeks.  And  while  we  in  America 
might  subsist  indefinitely  with  an  enemy's 
navy  stationed  in  our  harbors  and  patroling 
our  coasts,  such  an  enemy  could  and  would 
impose  his  will  on  us  in  numberless  ways 
incompatible  with  any  theory  of  independent 
national  existence. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  quote 
here  the  comments  of  some  of  the  English 
papers  upon  Mr.  Pollen's  work: 

Will  cause  much  searching  of  heart  in  naval  circles. 
At  once  suggestive,  illuminating,  controversial  and 
provocative.  Pollen  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
as  a  naval  critic  commentator.  The  doctrines  here 
propounded  are  eternally  true. — London  Times. 

Pollen  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  best  and  fore- 
most important  book  about  the  war. — London  Sunday 
Times. 

Bail  Pollen  as  new  Mahan,  one  of  small  body  of 
publicists  who  writes  eloquently  and  luminously. — 
London  Globe. 

Remarkable  book.  Statements  rival  naval  doctrines. 
Far  ablest  we  have  read.  Will  determine  doctrine 
of  navy  in  future. — Spectator. 
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FOR  almost  a  hundred  years  no  universal  idea  of  sufficient 
power  appeared  in  the  world  to  arouse  art  from  its  leth- 
argy. Now,  from  the  smoke  of  the  world's  mightiest  con- 
flict of  arms,  the  goddess  of  universal  democracy  rises  full 
grown  as  an  inspiration  to  all  mankind  in  the  great  work  of  recon- 
struction before  it. 

For  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  seems,  mechanical  invention 
and  its  resultant  reorganization  of  every  human  activity  had  been 
preparing  the  way  for  the  time  when  the  ideal  of  a  world  safe  for 
democracy  should  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  world  was 
truly  being  made  over  to  meet  new  conditions  demanding  a  broader 
vision  of  human  relationships  than  had  yet  been  conceived. 

In  this  process  of  development  it  was  inevitable  that  much 
that  was  good  should  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  It  has  been  the 
lament  of  the  artist  that  art  the  world  over  was  slowly  dying;  that 
fine  craftsmanship  no  longer  existed;  that  we  were  living  in  a  world 
where  speed  had  almost  entirely  displaced  quality.  It  now  seems 
that  perhaps  art  has  been  temporarily  sacrificed  only  to  take  a  larger 
place  in  a  twentieth  century  world  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  any  pre- 
vious age  known  to  history.  May  we  not  now  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  art  shall  really  be  for  all,  as  liberty  is?  Does  not  such  an 
idea  seem  entirely  reasonable  and  possible  of  attainment  with  the 
means  now  at  the  world's  command? 

If  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  this  idea  how  much 
wider  must  not  our  definition  of  art  become  to  identify  all  that  it  is 
intended  to  include.  We  can  then  no  longer  bear  with  those  who 
recognize  art  only  in  a  gilt  frame  or  on  a  pedestal.  Art  can  then 
become  part  of  everything  which  has  form  or  color  and  which  serves 
to  make  people  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  daily  lives. 

WHAT,  you  say,  is  new  about  art  being  universal?  It  was  so 
three  and  four  thousand  years  ago  in  China,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece, 
and  in  Rome.  The  arts  of  these  ancient  civilizations  have  never  been 
approached. 

Not  so.  Art  has  never  been  universal,  because  universal  liberty 
did  not  exist  in  the  world  before  1918.  All  art  of  the  past  existed, 
more  or  less,  to  gratify  the  powerful  and  was  itself  a  symbol  of  power. 
As  long  as  there  was  autocratic  power  in  the  world  art  could  not  be 
universal. 

The  struggle  for  universal  liberty  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  has 
come  about  slowly  through  countless  centuries.  And  here  we  en- 
counter a  curious  paradox.  In  the  long  struggle  for  liberty  art  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  sometimes  advancing,  sometimes  retrograd- 
ing. In  modern  times,  or  at  least  since  the  Renaissance  and  age  of 
discovery  and  invention,  when  life  became  more  and  more  complex, 
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art  became  less  and  less  universal,  until,  in  our  own  time,  it  has 
shrunk  in  the  artist's  estimation  chiefly  to  the  work  of  his  small  and 
exclusive  circle. 

SINCE  the  Renaissance  the  material  needs  of  man  have  become 
more  and  more  exacting;  the  luxuries  of  one  period  became  the  nec- 
essities of  the  next,  so  that  in  our  own  time  the  home  of  the  humblest 
peasant  contains  many  things  that  are  to  him  necessities,  which  to  the 
potentate  of  two  centuries  ago  would  not  have  been  available  even 
as  luxuries. 

But  here  again  we  encounter  a  paradox.  As  man's  necessities 
multiplied,  art  left  them,  unless  he  was  skilful  enough  to  be  able  to 
produce  them  for  himself  and  had  the  time.  Finally,  there  came  a 
time  when  the  struggle  for  existence  became  so  keen  that  he  had  to 
specialize  in  one  line  of  work  and  leave  to  others  the  making  of  the 
things  he  needed.  As  time  went  on,  the  demand  for  necessities  grew 
so  fast  that  quicker  methods  had  to  be  found  for  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  many.  At  this  point  machinery  came  to  the  rescue  and  we 
arrive  at  our  own  time  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  now  have  perfected  the  machine.  Its  efficiency  it  was  that 
finally  gave  liberty  to  the  world. 

CAN  the  machine  now  also  be  used  to  bring  back  art  into  life? 
That  is  one  of  our  important  problems  of  reconstruction,  upon  the 
solution  of  which  much  depends  for  the  future  prosperity  of  America, 
in  competition  with  Europe  for  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  world. 

What  do  we  mean  by  bringing  back  art  into  life  by  means  of  the 
machine?  Are  we  not  attempting  to  express  something  which  is, 
on  its  face,  an  impossibility,  when  we  speak  of  joining  art  with  a 
machine?  The  majority  of  artists,  at  least  of  American  artists,  will 
dismiss  such  a  thought  with  impatient  disdain.  For  them  art  can  no 
more  mix  with  machinery  than  can  oil  with  water.  What  are  we 
proposing  to  do — suggest  that  artists  run  machines  and  turn  out 
art  in  quantity?  By  no  means.  We  are  trying  to  suggest  that  the 
artist  must  modify  his  attitude  toward  modern  life  and  its  methods 
of  commerce  and  trade  and  become  a  part  of  its  vital  fabric,  instead  of 
an  unconcerned  spectator  and  disapprover  of  modern  popular  thought 
because  the  world  no  longer  runs  along  the  same  lines  that  it  pursued 
several  centuries  ago. 
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WE  ARE  trying  to  suggest  that  the  artist  take  his  place  as  an 
invaluable  asset  in  up-to-date  industry,  if  he  can  conceive  of 
such  a,  to  him  no  doubt,  horrible  idea.  We  are  trying  to  suggest 
that  he  study  the  wonderful  machines  of  twentieth  century  inven- 
tion, and  that  he  use  his  ingenuity  in  harnessing  these  machines  to  co 
his  bidding  to  produce  for  all  the  people  things  which  bear  the  impress 
of  his  genius.  We  are  trying  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  part  of  the 
artist  in  the  scheme  of  modern  life  to  do  his  part  and  to  help  us  all  to 
see  how  useful  can  be  the  products  of  his  fertile  imagination,  even 
when  multiplied  a  thousand,  yes  a  million,  fold.  His  is  the  wonderful 
problem  of  again  showing  the  millions  that  art  is  what  they  under- 
stand as  "practical"  and  not  something  visionary  which  must  be 
unique  to  possess  any  value  as  an  element  of  happiness  in  life  and 
prosperity  for  the  nation. 

THE  possibilities  of  the  service  which  the  artist  can  now  render 
have  been  multiplied  incalculably  and  the  need  for  that  service  has 
become  correspondingly  great.  It  seems  inevitable  that  in  America 
our  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  should,  in  the  future, 
crave  in  their  lives  a  fair  share  of  that  happiness  which  results  from 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  useful  things  of  beauty,  just  as  they  crave, 
more  and  more,  their  share  of  life's  comforts  and  conveniences  and 
opportunity  to  happiness,  through  freedom  of  action  as  self-governing 
beings.  To  help  materially  to  distribute  this  fair  share  of  happiness 
to  the  masses  is  eminently  the  artist's  opportunity  and,  in  fact,  such 
service  would  seem  to  be  his  duty  in  life. 

Of  such  vital  importance  do  we  conceive  the  attitude  and  the  place 
of  the  artist  to  be  in  the  social  and  industrial  phase  of  world  recon- 
struction that  the  matter  has  been  given  special  prominence  in  these 
remarks.  Now  let  us  pursue  further  the  various  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  and  harmonized  in  a  reconstruction  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  establish  the  important  role  to  be  plaved  by  the  useful 
arts. 

It  is  no  secret  to  any  one  of  average  intelligence  that  the  world  has 
been  delivered  from  the  menace  of  autocracy  by  intelligent  coopera- 
tion, by  human  organization,  and  by  scientific  knowledge  as  applied 
to  machinery.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  maintain  that  the  world 
is  going  to  be  reconstructed  by  these  same  forces  applied  to  the  ends 
of  peaceful  production.    Of  immediate  and  vital  interest  is  our 


share  in  this  world-problem  of  reconstruction  and,  in  this  discussion, 
ot  that  phase  of  the  problem  wherein  the  useful  arts  are  going  to 
take  their  place  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  national  asset. 

LET  us  consider  then  how  cooperation,  organization,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  may  be  promoted  and  made  more  effective  by 
the  admixture  of  or  fusion  with  useful  art,  to  the  end  that  the 
life  of  the  family  may  be  made  happier,  and  our  commerce  and  trade 
so  reinforced  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world.  To 
be  able  to  establish  such  admittedly  desirable  results  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, at  this  point,  to  introduce  into  the  discussion  another  thought, 
and  that  thought  is  that  art  can  be  understood  as  useful  to-day  only 
as  it  contributes  to  the  material  prosperity  of  every  agent,  from 
the  producer  to  the  receiver,  which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  In 
short,  art  must  pay  its  way  to  be  useful.  It  must  pay  the  artist  ade- 
quately whose  talent  gives  it  life;  it  must  yield  an  attractive 
return  to  the  manufacturer  whose  capital  and  industry  provide  the 
vehicle  to  promote  and  propagate  it;  it  must  allow  for  a  profit  to  the 
distributer  who  maintains  a  shop  to  display  and  pass  it  on  to  the  ulti- 
mate user;  and  finally,  it  must  be  good  value  to  the  ultimate  user, 
because  it  answers  his  purpose  fully  and  renders  him  service  and 
pleasure  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs  him. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  much 
more  for  his  furniture,  his  carpets,  and  his  draperies — to  mention 
only  a  few  forms  of  useful  art  that  find  a  place  in  his  home — if  they 
have  to  cany  so  many  liberal  profits.  On  the  contrary,  these  things 
are  going  to  cost  him  less  for  what  he  gets  and  render  him  greater 
pleasure  and  service,  and  here  is  precisely  where  cooperation,  organi- 
zation, scientific  knowledge,  and  art  come  in  to  effect  economies  for 
him.  How? 

TAKE  the  item  of  furniture,  for  example.  Has  the  reader  any 
idea  of  the  many  thousands  of  different  patterns  of  tables  and 
chairs,  sideboards  and  sofas,  and  other  pieces  which  are  produced  for 
him  every  year,  only  to  be  replaced  by  so  many  others  the  follow- 
ing year,  because  the  shops  cannot  sell  enough  of  each  pattern  to  pay 
the  maker  for  creating  and  putting  it  on  the  market?  Who  pays  for 
the  waste  of  capital  entailed  by  such  a  procedure?  Every  piece  of 
furniture,  of  course,  carries  its  proportional  part  of  this  waste,  and 
the  reader  must  pay  his  part  whenever  he  buys  furniture  for  his  home. 
Of  course  the  higher  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  the  less  variety 
is  produced  of  that  kind  of  piece,  because  the  market  for  it  is  nat- 
urally more  restricted,  but  even  in  such  cases  wasteful  duplication 
occurs,  just  as  in  the  furniture  of  which  more  people  can  buy. 

What  causes  such  wasteful  duplication  and  misfitting  in  furniture 
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A  Chinese  sapphire  blue  rug.    Furnishings  of  this  sort  from  the  East  brought  large  prices  during  the  war,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  same  condition  will  continue 

tor  some  time,  owing  to  the  likelihood  of  an  increased  post-war  demand 
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A  superb  Royal 
Minton  porcelain 
Solon  pale  sui  pate 
vase,  Irom  the 
Mary  J.  Morgan 
collection.  It  is  a 
remarkable  nine- 
teenth century  ce- 
ramic specimen, 
and  probably  Sol- 
<  n's  masterpiece 


(and  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to 
countless  other  ohjects 
that  we  ail  use  famili- 
arly  in   our  homes), 
\\  hich  makes  all  furni- 
ture  cost   us  morer 
Manufacturers  do  not 
purposely  make  what 
cannot  be  sold;  the 
shops  do  not  purposely 
keep  it  in  stock.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  causes  which 
all  lead  back  to  a  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  shops,  which 
perpetuates  antiquated  meth- 
ods of  trading;  a  lack  of 
organization  in   the  in- 
dustries themselves, 
which  leads  them  to  dup- 
licate one   another's  ef- 
forts; lack  of 
scientific 
knowledge 
which  results 
in  placing  on  A 
the  market 


The  famous 
Dennis  vase  and 
cover,  in  the  Mary 
J.  Morgan  collec- 
tion. This  is  re- 
puled  to  be  the 
finest  and  most 
important  ex- 
ample ol  cameo 
glass  in  existence, 
and  was  first  ex- 
hibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition 
Universellein  1878 


articles  which 

should  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  manufactured;  and 
finally,  a  dearth  of  artistic  talent  in  articles  produced 
in  quantity,  due  to  the  artist's  reluctance  or  inability 
to  apply  his  talent  for  the  good  of  industry. 


TO  STATE  the  situation  in  other  words, 
the  great  majority  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  which  are  manufactured  for  us,  to  make 
our  homes  livable  and  attractive,  are  misfits, 
because  they  do  not  fully  meet  either  our  prac- 
tical or  our  esthetic  requirements.  This  comes 
about  because  the  maker  relies  upon  the  dealer 
for  his  information  as  to  what  to  make.  The 
dealer  has  no  accurate  way  of  ascertaining  what 
we  really  want,  and  constantly  urges  the  maker 
to  produce  new  patterns,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
show  new  things  in  his  shop  and  impress  us  with 
his  diligence  in  trying  to  please. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  necessary  money  to 
spend  can,  of  course,  find  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  by  employing  an  architect  or  a  pro- 
fessional interior  decorator  and  furnisher,  to  get 
for  us  the  things  that  we  really  need  and  want, 
to  make  our  homes  as  we  desire  to  have  them. 
Plenty  of  talent  is  at  our  command  for  this 
purpose.  If  what  we  want  is  not  to  be  had 
ready-made  it  can,  in  most  cases,  be  produced 
to  our  order  or  found  in  the  many  establish- 
ments dealing  in  antiques.  This  solution  of 
the  problem,  however,  merely  begs  the  question 
as  far  as  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  American  homes 
is  concerned,  and  does  not  offer  much  help  in  re- 
constructing the  many  thousands  of  those  whose 
possessors  are  endowed  with  or  have  acquired  a 
need  for  a  higher  standard  of  taste  in  their  en- 
vironment, and  are  at  present  unable  to  gratify 
this  very  natural  human  ambition.  For  them, 
and  for  the  countless  thousands  coming  after 
them,  it  must  also  be  made  possible  to  establish 
tasteful  homes  within  their  means.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly a  phase  of  reconstruction  in  this  country 
for  which  a  solution  must  be  found.  And  we 
can  and  shall  find  a  solution;  in  fact,  we  owe  it 
to  the  cause  of  American  democracy  to  prove  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  the  creation  and  appreciation  of 
art  are  not  incompatible  emotions  in  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  and  national  ideal. 


THROUGH  coop- 
eration, organiz- 
ation, and  scientific 
knowledge  we  must 
a  g  a  i  n  demonstrate 
that  art  is  part  and 
parcel  ol  democracy  . 
Such  a  programme 
will  seem  more  or  less 
vague  and  idealistic 
on  hist  thought,  but 
it    is    not    so.  By 
ni  a  k  i  n  o  art  useful, 
many  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  can  be  added  to  the  out- 
put  ol  American  industries 
that  make  the  things  with 
w'hich  we  furnish  our  homes. 
Many  millions  of  dollars 
can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
saved  these  industries  and 
the  public  by  eliminating 
waste   production  for 
which  we  now 
all  pay.  New 
markets  can  be 
opened  up  for 
American  goods 
BP  which  will  im- 
measurably add 
to  our  com- 
merce and 
foreign  trade 
and  in- 
c  r  e  ase 
the  se- 
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A  magnificent  Sdvres  vase,  standing  four  feet,  three 
inches  high,  also  in  the  Mary  J.  Morgan  collection 


C  u  r  ity 

of  our  present  position  as  the  world's  richest 
nation. 

But  how  are  these  desirable  ends  to  be  at- 
tained? Let  us  pause  here  to  enumerate  and 
consider  the  tools  that  we  possess  with  which 
to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  then  let  us  see 
what  we  lack  to  make  them  thoroughly  efficient. 

FOR  a  number  of  years,  and  noticeably  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  world-war, 
America  has  been  accumulating  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  world's  treasures  in  what  might  be  called 
the  arts  of  the  collector.  Our  art  museums  and 
private  collections  now  contain,  111  such  num- 
bers, examples  of  the  world's  finest  tapestries, 
rugs,  furniture,  pottery,  laces,  and  metalwork 
as  perhaps  no  one  European  country  can  excel 
for  quality  and  variety.  These  works  of  art 
have  taken  their  places  slowly  but  surely  in 
our  esteem,  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for 
taste.  This  influence  our  American  manufac- 
turers and  craftsmen  have  sought  to  capitalize 
as  best  they  understood  it. 

Our  manufactories  contain  the  finest  ma- 
chinery in  the  entire  world,  all  ready  to  be 
applied,  on  the  most  prodigious  scale,  to  the 
production  of  anything  that  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  w  orld  need. 

Every  city  and  town  of  any  size  is  in  constant 
touch  by  railroad  with  the  country's  industrial 
centres,  and  thousands  of  enterprising  shops 
stand  ready  to  bring  to  our  very  doors  any- 
thing that  they  have. 

Every  community  has  its  public  schools,  most 
of  them  their  public  libraries,  many  of  them 
their  women's  clubs  and  art  museums,  a  smaller 
number  their  technical  and  art  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

Of  artists  and  crafts  workers  our  directories 
on  "Who's  Who  i'i  Art"  contain  pages  and 
pages  of  names. 


Rhodian  ewer,  vase,  and  tankard.  More  and  more  exquisite  objects  of  this  kind  Will 
come  to  America;  these  three  were  sold  here  in  1916,  with  the  war  still  at  the  flood  tide 
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All  these  things  we  have — 
museums  with  countless  millions 
of  dollars  in  art  treasures,  ma- 
chinery without  end,  tens  of 
thousands  of  enterprising  shops, 
schools,  and  clubs,  perhaps  a 
thousand  or  more  men  and  wo- 
men of  know  n  and  trained  artis- 
tic talent — and  a  vast  army  of 
a  hundred  millions  to  buy. 

Now  what  do  we  lack?  Some  broadly  conceived 
plan  which  will  place  each  of  these  factors  in  its 
position  of  greatest  usefulness  in  relation  to  the 
common  interests  of  all. 

Where  is  that  common  interest  to  be  found?  In 
the  writer's  mind  there  is  only  one  conclusive  answer 
to  this  question  —patriotism.  That  word  includes 
every  interest  of  every  true  American.  It  finds  ex- 
pression in  many  ways.  The  artist  calls  it  art. 
The  teacher  calls  it  education.  The  business  man 
calls  it  trade. 

THE  business  man's  conception  of  patriotism  in 
terms  of  trade  must,  on  careful  analysis,  be 
admitted  as  an  influence  which  finally  affects  most 
vitally  not  only  the  entire  nation,  in  relation  to 
other  nations,  but  every  individual  in  his  relation  to  the  nation  and 
in  relation  to  every  other  individual  of  the  nation.  Consequently, 
trade,  its  purification,  its  extension,  offers  the  common  ground  on 
which  our  manufacturers,  our  merchants,  our  educators,  and  our  artists 
can  meet  and  reconstruct  our  useful  arts  for  the  enrichment  of  private 
life  and  the  advancement  and  perpetuation  of  American  democracy. 

The  way  and  means  by  which  so  far-reaching  a  reconstruction 
may  be  accomplished  are  many  and  diverse.  The  machinery 
for  setting  in  motion  the 
whole  forward-looking 
movement  practically  al- 
ready exists  and  needs 
only  to  be  more  closely 
knit  together  and  concen- 
trated on  the  object  to 
be  attained.  Nor  does 
the  operation  of  this 
nation-wide  programme 
for  reconstructing  taste 
imply  even  a  partial  de- 
struction of  any  worthy 
accomplishments  which 
already  stand  to  the  cred- 
it of  American  persis- 
tence and  ingenuity.  By 
all  means  must  we  retain 
those  things  we  have  that 
have  proved  their  worth 
and  not  seek  to  displace 
them  by  new  things  sim- 
ply because  they  are  new. 


A  realistic  American  eagle  in  enduring  iron 


educators,  our  artists,  and 
ourselves  that  we  may  all 
be  better  served  with  more 
useful  as  well  as  more  beau- 
tiful things  in  our  homes, 
and  that  these  things  may 
as  truly  represent  us  indi- 
vidually as  they  collectively 
represent  art  in  American 
industry,  in  competition 
with  the  best  that  Europe  can  produce. 

Suppose  you  live  in  a  thriving  city  of  50,000 
population  in  the  Middle  West  and  there  are  three 
or  four  progressive  shops  in  your  city  which  are 
cooperating  with  your  women's  club  to  attract  to 
the  public  library  or  museum  in  your  city  traveling 
educational  exhibitions  of  the  most  representative 
furniture,  carpets,  wall  papers,  drapery  and  up- 
holstery fabrics,  lace  work,  pottery  and  glassware, 
silverware,  and  whatnot.  Then  suppose  that  the 
most  competent  experts  on  interior  decoration  in 
America  are  present  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  the  things  on  exhibition.  Don't 
you  believe  that  you  would  attend  such  exhibitions 
and  lectures?  Don't  you  suppose  that  the  merchants 
of  your  city  would  bestir  themselves  to  let  you  know 
that  thev  can  serve  you  with  any  of  the  fine  things  on  exhibition; 
that  your  librarian  will  brush  up  his  books  on  home  furnishing 
and  interior  decoration  and  keep  on  his  shelves  the  latest  works  on 
the  subject  and  let  you  know  that  they  are  at  your  service;  that 
your  board  of  education  will  see  to  it  that  your  children  are  given 
instruction  in  the  useful  arts;  and  that,  finally,  your  friends  will  be 
taking  an  interest  in  the  appearance  of  their  homes  that  was 
formerly  true  of  only  the  exceptional  people  in  your  city  ? 


F 


OR     example,  there 


manufactured  things  now 
on  the  market  with  which 
we  may  make  our  homes 
attractive.     Let  us  keep 
these    and  encourage 
wider   use  of  them. 
Those    which    are  less 
good  let  us  not  encour- 
age.   They  will,  in  time, 
disappear   from  our 
shops.     A  lessened  de- 
mand   will    serve  to 
eliminate  them. 

Now  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  ways  and 
means  that  will  enlist 
the  active  support  of 
our  business  men,  our 


aim 


SUPPOSE  such  an  edu- 
cational campaign 
were  kept  up  for  three 
years  or  more  in  your  city, 
don't  you  suppose  that 
you  and  your  friends  would 
begin  to  know  a  great 
many  things  about  the 
furnishing  and  arrange- 
ment of  your  homes  that 
would  lend  a  new  interest 
to  life,  and  give  your  city 
of  50,000  population  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  cities  ?  Your  streets 
would  become  cleaner, 
your  shops  smarter  and 
more  prosperous,  your 
churches  and  educational 
institutions  would  flourish. 
Your  cit v  w  o  u  1  d  h a ve 
found  a  civic  ideal.  Then 
suppose  that  the  same 
transformation  took  place 
in  ^00  other  cities;  can  you 
conceive  the  influence  such 
a  transformation  would 
have  on  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  a  reconstructed  Amer- 
ica? 


N 


Chinese  hanging  of  velvet  and  gold,  from  the  Imperial  Palace 


OW  what  effect 
would  all  this  edu- 
cational work  in  useful 
art  have  on   the  goods 
that  you  could  buy  111  the 
shops  of  your  city  to 
adorn   your  home? 
Their  quality  would  in- 
evitably   improve,  be- 
cause you  would  know 
what  you  might  have 
and  your  taste  would 
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grow.  To  meet  your  more  critical  demands  your  shops  would  be  glad 
to  carry  finer  things  because  you  were  prepared  to  buy  them.  That 
would  be  merely  good  business  for  them.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  finer  things  would  rejoice  that  the  market  for  them  had  become 
wider  and  therefore  more  profitable,  and  they  would  feel  encouraged 
to  produce  still  finer  things  which  would  compel  them  to  enlist  the 
talent  of  artists. 

IN  THIS  way  a  demand  would  be  created  for  useful  art  and  our 
artists  would  become  convinced  that  a  field  exists  for  their  services, 
in  a  cause  which  would  be  patriotic  while  it  provides  them 
a  competence  and  promotes  art,  education,  and  industry.  Then 


would  come  also  a  demand  for  schools  in  which  useful  art  is  taught  to 
those  who  choose  to  exercise  their  talents  for  the  patriotic  cause  of 
advancing  American  industries  which  stand  In  need  of  art.  Then, 
finally,  the  art  treasures  of  our  museums  would  be  called  into  active 
requisition,  so  that  the  immortal  lessons  that  they  teach  may  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  as  befits  our  democratic  ideal. 

The  reader  will  suspect  that  so  comprehensive  a  plan  for  a  nation- 
wide reconstruction  of  our  useful  arts  cannot  be  purely  hypothetical. 
It  is  not.  This  plan  has  been  formulated  and  studied  from  its 
numerous  angles  by  many  of  our  keenest  business  men,  educators, 
artists,  and  publicists,  and  steps  are  under  way  which  promise  to  lead 
to  its  execution  in  the  near  future. 


INTERIOR  "DECORATION 
zAFTER  the  HZtl^ 

By  JESSIE  .MARTIN  2 REESE 


WHAT  is  going  to  be  the  reaction  of  the  war  upon  the  decorat- 
ing arts?  Now  that  peace  is  near  it  has.  brought  with  it 
the  inevitable  question,  and  while  decorators  may  differ 
in  their  opinions  regarding  the  future  popularity  of  various 
period  styles,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  will  deny  that  the  millenium, 
at  least  in  a  small  way,  is  on  the  horizon. 

Vicious  as  wars  may  seem,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  rousing  reaction 
upon  the  artistic  life  of  their  participants.  It  may  be  that  in  killing 
the  body  the  soul  gains 
new  life,  so  that  a  nation 
gains  in  the  death  of  its 
soldiery  a  vast  soul  life 
which  projects  itself  into 
the  rebuilding  of  the  forces 
of  good,  namely,  the  arts. 
With  aid  from  such  a 
source  they  could  not  but 
flourish,  and  to  such  a 
cause  might  easily  be 
traced  the  reaction  which 
follows  inevitably  upon 
every  war,  large  or  small. 

On  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  found  that,  act- 
ing upon  their  repulsion 
from  the  destruction  of 
war,  those  whom  it  had 
passed  by  return  with  such 
energy  to  the  renewing  of 
their  artistic  production, 
which  makes  for  the  soul 
of  their  country,  that  the 
beauty  of  their  work  or  the 
work  itself  is  doubled,  or 
even  tripled. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  is  always  the  same. 
Wars  cease  and  peaceful 
activities  take  up  the  old 
round  with  greater  vigor. 
To  aid  this  condition  there 
is  the  widened  vision  which 
has  come  through  contact 
with  other  peoples.  Such 
was  the  case  in  wars  of  an- 
tiquity, for  in  lesser  in- 
stances conquering  nations 
took  unto  themselves  that 
which  pleased  them  in  the 
culture  of  the  enemy,  even 
as  ancient  Rome  brought 
home  the  culture  of  Greece 
and  called  it  her  own. 


SOMETIMES  it  was  the  aggressor  whose  light  was  shed  upon  the 
enemy,  as  the  conquering  Alexander  spread  the  glory  of  Greece 
about  those  lands  which  war  brought  under  his  dominion.  So  it 
was  that  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and,  above  all, 
Egypt  became  centres  of  Greek  culture  though  vanquished  in  war. 
Later  another  world  conqueror  laid  the  road  to  more  widespread 
culture.  The  mighty  Caesar  swept  through  Europe  bent  on  conquest, 
but  in  his  trail  followed  the  beauty  and  the  learning  which  Rome 

had  taken  unto  herself  but 
a  few  centuries  earlier  from 
the  hearthstone  of  ancient 
c  ul  t  u  re — G  reece. 

Coming  down  to  a  later 
period  we  remember 
that  it  was  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  which 
through  the  flight  into 
Europe  of  the  many  schol- 
ars who  had  made  it  a 
centre  of  learning,  brought 
about  the  marvelous 
awakening  of  art  known 
as  the  Renaissance.  From 
then  on  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other 
and  therefore  not  so  pro- 
foundly affected  by  con- 
tact, through  wars.  As 
opposed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  which 
took  place  in  the  artistic 
life  of  a  nation  on  its 
cessation  from  war,  a 
gradual  evolution  involv- 
ing almost  unconscious 
influences  became  the 
order  of  the  day  when 
peace  came. 

TRUE,  the  Empire  style 
which  had  such  far- 
reaching  effects  in  England 
and  even  America,  as  well 
as  in  France,  was  created 
bv  law  by  Napoleon.  But 
though  this  was  a  political 
change  and  cannot  be 
traced  to  his  wars,  the  re- 
sult of  his  campaigns  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  heroic 
styles,  or  the  bombastic 
ones  which  would  have 


John  H.  Hutaff,  Inc.,  decorator 
Wh,en  lavishness  and  simplicity  go  hand  in  hand  an  utterly  lovely  room  like  this  is  likely  to  result.  Lavishness 
of  furnishing  and  simplicity  of  use  make  a  rare  combination,  which  let  us  hope  may  have  a  greater  vogue  in  the 
days  which  are  coming 
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been  heroic  had  they  not  been  inspired  by  the  military  pompousness 
of  the  time.  It  was  his  wars,  too,  which  brought  the  Egyptian  motifs 
that  are  so  often  found  on  the  furniture  of  the  period. 

With  England  looking  to  France  for  style,  as  she  had  for  centuries 
past,  and  America  in  turn  looking  to  England,  these  seemingly  small 
items  in  the  Empire  style  which  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  brought 
about  became  exaggerated  into  the  unpleasant  characteristics  by 
which  that  period  is  known  in  those  countries. 

With  the  example  of  the  ages  before  us,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  present  war  will  react  in  one  way  or  another  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  art  of  the  world.  Men  and  women  of  to-day  have 
vastly  different  ideals  from  those  which  they 


work,  and  even  in  our  play.  No  need  has  been  felt  for  their  expres- 
sion in  our  homes,  for  like  children,  even  as  we  are  nationally,  we  have 
had  small  interest  in  our  homes  except  as  a  matter  of  pride  and  good- 
natured  affection.  But  now  it  seems  as  if  there  must  arise  a  distinct 
striving  for  such  expression  there  as  will  make  us  thrill  with  love  for 
them. 

IN  AMERICA'S  early  history,  her  homes  were  decorated  in  the 
manner  of  the  homes  from  whence  in  Europe  her  people  had 
come.  And  as  the  English  and  the  Dutch  formed  the  largest  part  of  her 
settlers,  there  developed  in  architecture  and  interior  decoration  what 


cherished  four  years  ago. 
demand  new  expression. 


And 


ideal 


IT  IS  in  the  decoration  of  the  home  that 
this  will  be  particularly  felt.  Men  and  wo- 
men both  have  been  away  from  the  home  for  so 
long  and  in  such  wise  as  to  make  them  appreciate 
the  real  value  of  its  life.  It  would  seem  that 
the  fighting  man  might  find  reason  enough  in 
his  absence  on  so  racking  a  pilgrimage  for  hold- 
ing his  home  dearer  than  ever  before,  but  a 
supreme  realization  of  the  meaning  of  home 
only  comes  to  him  when  he  passes  by  the  de- 
vastated homes  of  France  and  Belgium. 

The  effect  upon  the  women  who  have  been 
called  forth  from  the  home  by  war's  necessity 
has  been  no  less.  Their  return  to  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  triumph.  They  have  learned 
the  value  of  practical  beauty.  Fresh  winds 
of  stern  reality  have  swept  away  the  pink  and 
blue  bows  that  were  wont  to  cover  the  "ne- 
cessary evil"  aforetime,  and  in  future  intrinsic 
beauty  will  be  a  part  of  practicality,  so  that  no 
simpering  covers  will  be  needed.  We  have 
prated  much  of  our  triumph  over  mid-Yictor- 
ianism,  but  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  cardboard 
telephone  girl  would  be  found  to  be  no  great 
improvement  upon  the  glass  enclosed  flowers 
of  wax. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  war,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  upheaval,  is  in  the  end  a  stabilizer 
of  values.  In  no  instance  is  this  greater  than 
in  human  values.  People  come  close  to  each 
other  and  classes  mingle  in  the  stress  of  war  as 
the  barriers  of  our  artificial  society  would  never 
allow  them  to  do  in  times  of  uneventful  peace. 
Those  whose  money  has  always  bought  for 
them  any  beautiful  thing  that  they  desired 
now  have  a  cleare-r  conception  of  how  beauty 
is  produced — the  ideals  and  the  toil  which 
have  an  equal  share  in  its  creation.  Of  a 
certainty  they  will  cherish  the  more  deeply 
the  beauties  that  they  will  have  after  the 
war.  And  again  it  is  in  the  home  where 
this  new  realization  will  be  first  felt. 


FRANCE  has  ever  given  freely  of  beauty 
to  all  who  came  seeking.  But  never  has  she 
given  so  wholly  of  herself — her  very  intimate  art — as  she  has 
unwittingly  in  this  present  war.  The  men  and  women  who 
are  working  and  fighting  in  her  land  are  living,  of  necessity,  in 
her  homes.  Behind  the  lines  wealthy  citizens  have  turned  their 
homes  over  to  the  wounded  or  the  war  workers  from  other 
countries.  On  the  battle  line  deserted  chateaux  have  housed  the 
men  in  active  service.  The  gain  for  America  in  this  arrangement  is 
apparent  at  once.  Those  w  ho,  as  tourists  before  the  war,  were  wont 
to  gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  France  and  pass  on,  are  now  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  charm  with  which  history  has 
endowed  her. 

It  is  not  possible  that  these  people  can  forget  this  treasure  house. 
Rather  they  will  find  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  lives,  and 
when  they  return  to  their  homes  they  will  demand  a  living  beauty  in 
them  which  is  a  part  of  themselves.  No  mere  applied  science  of  it 
will  satisfy  them.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  objective  in  Ameri- 
can decoration.    Our  lives  and  our  ideals  have  been  expressed  in  our 


John  H.  Hutaff.  Inc.,  decorator 

Should  greater  lavishness  be  displayed  after  the  war.  more  rooms  of  this  type  will  find  their  way  into  the  American  home,  and  Caen 
stone  walls,  decorated  beams,  and  magnificent  furnishings  will  have  a  wider  use 


was  known  as  the  Colonial  period,  which  was  classified  according  to 
its  nature  as  either  Dutch  Colonial  or  English  Colonial.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  were  not  styles  original  with  the  Americans  but 
merely  adaptations  of  the  current  European  styles.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  all  the  time  since  then  to  make  us  develop  a 
national  style,  and  so  we  have  continued  to  use  the  furniture  of 
others. 

To-day  the  question  arises  as  to  just  what  styles  will  come  into 
vogue  as  a  result  of  this  great  upheaval  which  has  taught  us  much  of 
beauty  and  the  ideals  which  embody  a  home.  It  is  believed  by  some 
of  the  decorators  that  extreme  simplicity  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
When  people  contemplate  the  basic  truths  of  life,  there  is  apt  to  be 
but  little  time  for  frills,  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  war  America 
will  be  so  immersed  in  philosophizing  over  and  working  with  the 
remade  world,  that  she  will  desire  nothing  but  the  most  peaceful 
simplicity  in  her  homes. 

If  that  is  the  case,  Americans  may  return  to  what  is  more  nearly 
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their  own  style  than  any  other — the  Colonial.  The  recent  sale  of  a 
notable  collection  of  Colonial  furniture  may  be  a  straw  in  the  wind 
which  proves  this  view.  Although  a  collection  which  had  been 
sought  eagerly  by  other  collectors  for  many  years,  it  was  placed  on 
sale  in  New  York  where  private  purchasers  were  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  get  charming  and  authenticated  pieces 
of  this  period.  That  they  did  this  with  avidity  has  given  rise  to  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  many  that  a  re  vival  of  this  style  may  he 
imminent. 

/^il  HER  of  the  decorators  who  believe  in  this  regime  of  simplicity 
advocate  the  theory  of  an  increased  vogue  for  English  furniture. 
Ancestral  sympathies  and  tastes  mak'.'  the  path  easy  for  such  a 
course.    Because  of  the  type  of  house  he  builds,  the  American  has 


In  such  event  taste  would  probably  turn  to  either  French  or 
Italian  antiques.  While  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  some  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these  styles,  and  more 
particularly  the  French,  will  ever  gain  a  very  strong  hold  in  American 
decoration.  For  the  most  part  it  is  not  particularly  suited  to  the 
national  character,  and  can  be  viewed  therefore  with  but  little  real 
affection,  no  matter  how  greatly  it  may  be  admired. 

The  French  influence  must  surely  be  felt  one  way  or  another,  with 
so  many  of  our  people  living  in  such  close  contact  with  it.  They  will 
probably  become  imbued  with  a  great  love  for  the  exquisite  colors 
of  the  French  and  their  utterly  lovely  combinations  of  it.  And 
they  no  doubt  will  find  a  distinct  charm  in  the  simpler  French  styles 
to  be  found  in  the  homes  over  there.  In  one  way  or  another  they  are 
bound  to  be  influenced,  subtly,  as  France  ever  exerts  her  charms. 


French  styles  are  not  always  compatible 


A.  Kimbfl  &  Son,  Inc.,  decorators 
:an  home,  but  should  the  leaning  bo  toward  French  interiors,  a  dining  room  in  better  taste  than  this  could  scarcely  be  found 


always  been  somewhat  partial  to  English  furniture.  The  sturdier 
forms  particularly  please  him,  and  with  the  low  ceilinged  rooms 
which  are  being  built  in  many  of  the  newer  houses,  there  will  probably 
come  a  taste  for  Queen  Anne  and  late  William  and  Mary.  These 
are  types  which  fit  his  nature  as  well  as  his  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  relief  from  the  horrors  of  the  war,  there  may 
be  a  revived  interest  in  the  delicately  painted  furniture  of  the  Brothers 
Adam.  Such  daintily  fashioned  pieces  with  their  decorations  of 
delightful  classic  imagery  may  well  be  used  to  help  us  return  to  the 
happiness  that  was  ours  before  the  war.  There  is  a  charming  fresh- 
ness about  it  that  suggests  it  to  the  problem-weary  who  would  lose 
themselves  in  lovely  surroundings. 

DIRECTLY  opposing  the  idea  of  simplicity  in  interior  decoration, 
a  number  of  the  decorators  are  confident  that  houses  will  be 
lavishly  furnished.  They  give  as  a  reason  for  this  the  intense  re- 
action which  must  come  from  the  years  of  war  when  materials  were 
scarce,  and  careful  control  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  things  other  than  the  vital  necessities.  Even  though  this 
was  not  felt  so  strongly  in  this  country  as  it  was  in  England,  the 
reaction  which  England  will  undoubtedly  experience  wdl  make  itself 
felt  here.  Then,  too,  however  slight  the  stringency  during  war 
times,  there  will  probably  be  more  money  when  they  are  over,  and 
people  will  be  able  to  buy  very  fine  antiques. 


THERE  is  on  foot  a  movement  there,  however,  which  will,  when 
it  reaches  America,  as  it  must,  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 
It  is  really  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  movement,  and  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  past.  Various  leaders  of  art 
in  France,  in  conference  with  the  Minister  of  Arts,  M.  l'Lasserre, 
decided  to  hold  a  furniture  design  competition  in  which  artists 
should  submit  modern  adaptations  of  the  fine  old  French  furni- 
ture. These  designs  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  January,  and  the 
furniture  to  be  built  for  the  devastated  region  is  to  be  executed 
from  the  best  of  them.  Aside  from  the  national  import  of  this 
work,  much  value  is  expected  to  be  found  in  it  artistically.  Here 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  a  storehouse  of  material  for  the  Ameri- 
can decorator,  and  the  homes  of  this  country  will  be  enriched  by 
a  modern  French  style,  which  may  serve  for  inspiration  if  not  tor 
actual  use. 

Following  upon  this  thought  arises  the  question,  Why  not  an 
American  style?  To  be  sure  there  is  the  memory  of  the  art  nou- 
veau  stvle  of  a  few  decades  ago  to  bid  us  be  wary  of  new  forms. 
But  memory  also  serves  to  remind  us  that  that  horror  was  born  of 
no  national  consciousness,  but  was  a  forced  issue.  Conditions  are 
vastly  different  to-day,  with  the  uprooting  of  old  traditions  and  the 
resolving  of  new  ideals  which  is  going  on  as  a  result  of  the  war.  A 
new  knowledge  has  come,  and  with  it  a  desire  for  greater  beauty  to 
offset  the  ugliness  of  the  long  struggle.    Is  it  not  possible  that  a 


This  wrought  iron  gate  leading  from  liv- 
ing room  to  smoking  room  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  individuality  in  furnishings— a 
factor  that  wJl  in  all  probability  be 
strongly  in  evidence  after  the  war 


Painted  furniture,  being 
py  and  responsive  to 
light,  is  apt  to  have  a 
vogue  when  peace  brings 
reaction  from  war's  hor- 
rors. Then  such  splendid 
pieces  as  thij,  or  adapta- 
tions of  them,  from  the 
late  eighteenth  century 
will  come  into  their  own 


More  rooms  such  as  this  typically 
American  living  room  may  be  seen  after 
the  war.  It  has  a  homely  charm  which 
bids  fair  to  make  it  a  popular  type  It 
radiates  cheer,  with  its  windows  brightly 
curtained  in  champagne  gauze  and  self- 
figured  blue  overdrapes 


Worn  U /in  Uecurauj 
36 


A  room  and  furniture  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  a  significant 
form  and  color,  which  react 
definitely  on  the  persons  who 
use  the  room,  is  this  one.  Houses 
may  be  considered  from  this 
standpoint  when  peace  comes, 
and  we  are  in  closer  relationship 
with  our  surroundings 
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nation  so  young  and  enthusiastic  might  answer  that  desire  with  the 
actual  creation  of  beauty? 

THERE  is  a  feeling  extant  that  America  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
renascence  of  art.    The  New  York  Times  voiced  it  some  months 
ago  when  it  said : 

"America  must  place  a  higher  value  upon  the  creation  of  beauty 
as  an  expression  of  life,  and  Americans  must  approach  the  personal 
working  out  of  that  beauty  in  a  humbler  mood.  The  designing  of 
hardware  and  textiles,  the  building  of  an  automobile  garage  — in  all 


these  the  national  honor  is  involved  as  well  as  in  the  defense  of  the 
flag.  When  we  come  to  feel  that  truth  and  live  it,  the  making 
of  great  pictures  and  statues  will  be  a  natural,  an  inevitable 
thing." 

Have  we  not  come  to  the  point  where  we  realize  that  the  satisfaction 
of  a  poignant  need  for  beauty,  in  however  small  a  way,  is  as  necessary 
as  the  defence  of  the  flag?  And  have  we  not  the  knowledge  that 
the  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  creation  ?  It  may  be  that  America 
will  create  a  style  of  interior  decoration  to  suit  the  new  ideals  which 
she  has  formed  about  the  home. 


ART  "BEFORC,  DURING,  and  AFTER^ 

TH£  WAR^ 

"By  ^MAURICE  W.  ^ROCK^CLL 


N 


ow 

the 

war  is  a 
thing  of 
the  past,  many  people 
are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  what  the 
prospects  are  in  the 
art  world  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  issues  involved 
are  so  vast  and  the 
problems  presented 
so  deceptive  that  it 
will  be  best  to  consid- 
er first  the  situation 
that  obtained  during 
the  two  years  which 
preceded  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  then  to 
summarize  what  has 
happened  since. 

The  value  of  the 
art  treasure  in  the  ag- 
gregate which  passed 
through  the  leading 

auction  rooms  of  London  and  Paris  in  191 2  was  almost  staggering. 
At  Christie's  $1,800,000  was  obtained  in  ten  sessions  for  the 
collection  of  J.  E.  Taylor,  an  English  newspaper  proprietor,  who 
in  past  years  had  frequently  consulted  the  directors  of  national 
museums  and  had  given  them  the  impression,  not  finally  realized, 
that  at  his  death  their  museums  would  benefit  considerably.  A 
bronze  inkstand  fetched  #15,000,  while  sixty-three  watercolor  draw- 
ings by  Turner  brought  more  than  $250,000.  That  year  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Hay  by  Raeburn  changed  hands  at  $111,300,  while  objects  of 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  when  of  the  best  quality  and  in  really  rim- 
state,  were  sold  for  extraordinary  prices.  In  Paris  the  Doucet  col- 
lection realized  $2,770,000.  A  pastel  portrait  by  Latourwas  sold 
for  $120,000  and  a  marble  bust  by  Houdon  for  $90,000,  figures  which 
exclude  the  10  per  cent,  commission  that  has  to  be  added  to  all 
auction  purchases  in  France.  The  then  still  living  French  painter 
Degas  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  his  Danseuses  a  la  Barre 
which  he  had  originally  sold  for  $100  ran  up  as  high  as  $85,000.  In 
Berlin  much  the  same  thing  happened.  A  Madonna  by  Andrea 
Mantegna,  which  a  few  years  previously  had  been  bought  priyately 
for  an  insignificant  sum.  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Consul 
Weber,  of  Hamburg,  for  $147,500. 

Figures  like  these  led  the  leading  collectors,  critics,  and  dealers  to 
rub  their  eyes  under  the  cataract  of  statistics  which  poured  forth 
from  the  records  of  the  auction  rooms.  The  richest  of  the  world's 
business  men  would  carry  through  a  financial  deal  ot  the  first 
magnitude  without  the  fact  being  printed  abroad.  But  if  such  a 
man  in  his  capacity  as  an  art  patron  became  the  purchaser  of  a 


$200,000  painting  he 
would  receive,  often 
against  his  wishes, 
and  even  in  spite  of 
the  instructions  he 
had  given  to  his  pic- 
ture dealer,  world- 
wide publicity.  It 
came  to  be  known 
that,  even  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries 
and  in  the  South 
American  republics, 
the  example  set  by 
the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  being 
followed  on  a  small 
scale  by  an  ever- 
increasing  number 
of  enfevered  million- 
aires. 


AT  THE  sale  in 
Paris  in  1913  of 


Courtesy  of  the  American  Art  Association 
Pasture,  from  the  pastoral  painting  by  Van  Marcke.  in  the  Ames  collection 


the  famous  Steen- 
gracht  collection, 
more  than  $220,000 
was  paid  for  Rembrandt's  Bathsheba.  which  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Altman,  to  be  added  in  due 
course  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  At  Christie's  more 
than  $1,000,000  was  paid  for  a  landscape  by  Gainsborough,  now  in 
a  private  collection  in  New  York;  and  a  female  portrait  by  the  less 
highly  esteemed  Romney  went  to  $206,850. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  greatest 
works  by  the  old  masters  imported  into  this  country  from  English 
private  collections  have  always  passed  quietly,  even  furtively,  from 
hand  to  hand  without  the  fact  being  recorded  in  the  press.  At  that 
time  the  most  circumspect  of  the  owners  of  large  collections  in  Eng- 
land had  good  grounds  to  fear  the  advent  of  class  legislation  and 
subsequent  impoverishment.  It  was  even  thought,  in  spite  of  an 
official  pronouncement  in  October,  191 1,  that  works  of  art  might  be- 
fore Ions:  be  taxed  in  the  changed  circumstances  of  economic,  social, 
ami  political  life. 

Thus  in  the  early  months  of  1914  the  owners  of  large  collections  in 
England  showed  a  disposition  to  release  some  of  their  artistic  wealth, 
preferably  by  private  sale  to  dealers  who  would  export  the  works  to 
America  forthwith.  Indeed,  the  purchasing  by  private  persons  in 
England  of  art  objects  had  become  practically  obsolete.  Already 
there  were  many  uncertain  and  yet  undetected  currents  that  baffled 
the  collector,  the  dealer,  and  the  banker  alike.  Many  dealers  had 
large  stocks  that  tiny  had  counted  on  liquidating  before  then.  But 
the  financial  unrest  upset  their  plans,  and  they  even  had  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  quite  unanticipated,  and  take  back  works  of  art  for 
which  they  had  not  actually  been  paid.    Yet  the  summer  season  at 
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Summer  Storm,  from  the  painting  by  the  elder  Inness  in  1874. 


While  we  are  appreciating  the  art  treasures  of  Europe,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  thi 
landscape  artists  whose  work  is  unexcelled  anywhere 


Courtesy  of  the  Amerii 
many  competent  critic 


in  Art  Association 
there  are  American 


Christie's  was  little  below  the  average.  A  few  weeks  before  the  war 
the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  other  buyers  from  Germany 
were  busy  in  London,  and  eleven  days  after  the  season  closed  at 
Christie's  war  was  declared.  So  overwhelming  were  the  issues 
instantly  involved,  and  so  impossible  was  it  to  prophesy,  that  the  art 
dealers  decided  to  take  no  chances  but  to  adopt  a  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity. 

Before  long  an  air  of  diffidence  and  apathy  reigned.  The  croakers 
and  pessimists  boldly  voiced  their  fears  that  the  auguries  were  bad 
for  the  art  treasures  which  during  two  centuries  or  more  the  English 
had  been  accumulating.  The  leading  auction  rooms  abandoned  all 
sales,  but  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Huns  in  September,  1914,  even 
the  doubters  began  to  see  hope  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war 
might  well  end  in  the  final  victory  for  the  Allies.  But  the  month  of 
August  was  one  such  as  had  never  been  endured  in  Europe.  Some 
were  buoyed  up  writh  the  reflection  that  the  whole  development  of 
the  national  and  private  collections  of  England,  as  we  now  know 
them,  had  been  largely  determined  by  the  victory  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.    It  was  unthinkable  that  England's  day  was  past. 

Yet  it  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  a  sale  was  organized  in  April, 
1915,  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  However,  so  successful  did 
it  prove  that  it  was  generally  agreed  there  was  no  need  for  panic. 
The  keynote  was  sounded  by  the  directors  of  museums  who  had 
realized  the  coming  of  an  unexpected  revival  of  patriotism.  There 
was  no  mistake  that  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  accessions  of 
all  kinds  to  museums,  to  which  also  objects  of  art  were  loaned  on 
quite  suitable  terms.  By  this  time  the  owners  of  large  private  col- 
lections, their  families,  friends,  and  even  their  legal  trustees  had  all 
gone  to  the  wyar  or  become  engrossed  in  war  work.  There  was  no 
one  left  either  willing  or  able  to  listen  to  the  tempting  proposals  of  the 
dealers,  w  ho  also  saw  that  it  was  bad  taste  to  make  certain  overtures. 
All  this  time  the  upkeep  of  private  establishments  was  greatlv  restrict- 
ed. Innumerable  large  private  houses  were  offered  for  hospitals  or 
hostels.  Pictures  were  stacked  away  or  relegated  into  the  back- 
ground "for  the  duration." 

Then  at  last  it  w  as  realized  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  had  been  fast  parting  with  their  pictures  in  pre-war  davs  had 
done  so  from  no  real  need  for  money  but  merely  to  gratify  quite  inex- 


cusable extravagance.  In  some  cases  they  had  been  tempted  by  a 
price  never  anticipated  for  some  picture  or  other  unappreciated  art 
object  which  was,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  too  large  or  cumbersome 
or  unattractive.  In  some  instances  they  had  been  unaware  that  they 
possessed  a  covetable  treasure  in  what  legend  or  family  tradition 
had  classed  as  a  school  picture  or  a  copy. 

The  bulk  of  the  riiu-st  works  of  art  in  England  are  held  by  the  aris- 
tocratic families  and  landed  proprietors.  The  agricultural  situation 
was  not  such  as  to  invite  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  large  landed 
estates,  and  in  case  of  the  necessity  for  meeting  an  inheritance  tax  or 
other  unexpected  financial  burden,  the  obviously  easiest  and  quickest 
step  to  take  in  pre-war  days  was  to  part  with  one  of  the  leading  pic- 
tures, possibly  a  Rembrandt,  that  had  for  a  century  or  more  graced 
the  picture  gallery  or  dining  room.  Also  less  publicity  would  result 
from  such  a  course.  Everyone  knew  that  pictures  had  for  a  decade  or 
more  been  slipping  away  from  the  great  houses.  It  was  frequently 
useless  for  a  dealer  to  offer  a  fair  price  for  a  picture,  as  the  sum  ac- 
cruing would  have  to  be  capitalized  and  invested,  while  the  interest 
w  ould  not  be  worth  the  vendor's  attention,  especially  if  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  to  sanction  the  sale  and  the  consent  of  the  two  next 
heirs  had  also  to  be  obtained.  Naturally  a  few  of  the  smaller  col- 
lectors succumbed  to  temptation,  and  of  course  the  stocks  of  the 
English  dealers  were  heavily  drawn  on.  Prodigious  prices  were,  in 
fact,  offered  ineffectually  to  some  of  the  richest  families,  and  the  Earl 
of  Eliesmere  was  on  various  occasions  reported  to  be  considering  the 
nearest  offers  he  received  to  the  fabulous  prices  he  was  said  to  have 
set  on  his  world  famous  pictures  by  Titian. 

1  he  daily  press  on  this  side,  of  course,  announced  the  purchases 
here  by  some  collector,  new  or  old,  of  what  was  at  times  an  im- 
portant picture.  But  in  only  about  six  instances  had  such  a 
painting,  which  was  at  the  same  time  irreplaceable  in  the  country 
from  which  it  had  been  exported,  been  recently  sold  out  of  a  private 
gallery  in  Europe. 

IT  WAS  rumored  in  1914-15  that  German  agents  in  Holland  were 
not  only  trafficking  in  food  stuffs  but  were  also  anxious  to  get  out  of 
England  an  at  first  small,  but  eventually  increasing,  supply  of  works 
of  art  of  the  humbler  and  more  portable  kinds,  for  resale  to  the  newly 
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rich  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  certain  neutral  countries  where  monej 
was  fast  accumulating.  Italy  had  not  abandoned  the  severe  restric- 
tions of  the  Paccha  law,  which  forbids  the  export  of  works  of  art  of 
all  kinds,  the  locality  and  ow  nership  of  which  have  become  officially 
known  and  duly  recorded.  Yet,  owing  to  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  and  love  tor  Italian  primitive  paintings  by  a  singularl)  lew  Ameri- 
can collectors,  the  far-sighted  among  the  dealers  imported  such  ex- 
amples as  they  could  acquire  through  their  English  agents. 

At  tin  same  time  a  boom  in  ai  t  w  as  officially  desired  in  Germany  to 
inspire  increased  confidence  in,  as  they  then  thought,  the  ultimate 
victory  in  war.  This  led  to  the  fabulous  prices  paid  in  Paris  by 
agents  from  neutral  countries,  as  well  as  at  sales  in  Germany,  for  the 
newly  rich  German  manufacturers  who  regarded  art  objects  as  a  sort 
of  sound  and  liquid  investment.  It  is  strange  to  recall  that  Von 
Tschudi,  the  director  of  the  Berlin  National  Gallery  some  ten  years 
ago,  was  dismissed  from  his  post  because  he  realized  the  poverty  of 
his  own  gallery  in  pictures  by  modern  French  artists  and  began  to  buy 
accordingly ! 

REITERATION  in  the  press  is  apt  to  mislead  the  public.  Thus  a 
.  picture  or  a  collection  may  be  mentioned  several  times  in  a 
period  of  years  or  even  in  one  year — for  instance  when  it  is  sold  in 
Europe,  when  it  arrives  here,  at  the  moment  of  its  exhibition,  when 
purchased  by  a  collector,  and  ultimately  when  included  in  a  bequest. 
And  to  the  undiscerning  the  reiteration  appears  to  be  so  many  trans- 
actions in  regard  to  different  pictures.  The  volume  of  business  thus 
done — conjecturally  only — comes  to  approach  the  fantastic.  Such 
reflections  call  to  mind  the  purchase  in  191 5  by  a  leading  firm  of 
New  York  art  dealers  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  late  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan;  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  objects  forming  it 
were  within  a  short  space  of  time  dispersed  among  other  collectors. 
Facts  like  these  are  apt  to  bulk  a  little  too  largely  in  the  public 
mind,  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  little  activity  in  the  auction 
rooms  on  the  other  side.  Also  the  wish  is  frequently  father  to  the 
thought. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  level  in  the  London  sales- 
rooms for  191 5  was  so  small  as  to  be  only  a  fifth  of  that  recorded  for 
1900,  when  the  accumulation  of  art  treasure  otherwise  than  in  Eng- 
land had  not  risen  to  the  heights  subsequently  reached.  Indeed 
even  in  1916  the  volume  of  business  was  only  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
previous  years.  Yet  during  1917  it  is  computed  to  have  again 
approximated  what  it  had  been  in  1910.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary features  of  the  public  sales  in  London  during  the  war  has 
been  the  very  large  demand  for  antique  furniture,  not  however  of  the 
highest  order  or  the  most  unquestioned  authenticity.  Those  both  in 
America  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  who  in  a  small 
way  became  more  prosperous  than  they  could  ever  have  reasonably 
hoped,  conceived  a  longing  for  "old"  furniture  of  the  "Colonial" 
period.  Some  London  salesrooms  which  had  had  such  furniture 
sales  once  in  a  month  suddenly  found  it  advisable  to  hold  two  or 
three  a  week  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

LATE  in  1916  the  art  world  of  London  was  staggered  by  the  tenta- 
tive and  then  the  pontifical  proposal  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  pictures  in  the  national 
collections,  it  being  urged  by  some  that  certain  well  known  masters 
such  as  Turner  were  over-represented,  while  some  of  the  old  masters 
were  to  be  studied  in  duplicate  examples.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
English  could  sell  or  exchange  such  pictures  for  others  in  other  leading 
galleries.  But  so  strong  an  outburst  of  public  disgust  at  such  a  sug- 
gestion during  war  time  was  made  that  the  whole  scheme  had  to  be 
dropped.  By  that  time,  also,  a  great  increase  in  British  patriotism 
led  to  the  payment  of  high  prices  for  the  works  of  British  painters  of 
the  third  and  fourth  rate.  Thus,  for  the  Monarch  of  the  Glen  by 
the  once  popular,  but  long  demode  Landseer,  #26,250  was  paid. 
About  the  same  time  not  only  did  even  the  works  of  formerly  less 
appreciated  painters  of  the  English  school  of  the  nineteenth  century 
mark  a  distinct  rise,  but  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  all  was  well 
with  English  art.  For  the  finest  works  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Turner  did  not  come  into  the  open  market,  although  occasionally 
a  good  Constable  or  Crome  would  make  its  belated  appearance. 
During  the  last  two  years  changes  in  the  agricultural  situation  and 
the  turning  of  vast  tracts  of  park  and  pasture  land  into  arable  fields 
have  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  outlying  portions  of  a  certain  number 
of  vast  estates  at  a  good  price,  while  a  number  of  country  houses 
have  been  purchased  by  those  who  have  lately  made  fortunes.  But 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  any  of  the  principal  stately  homes  of  England 
have  changed  hands. 


SPEAKING  generally,  that  is  the  present  situation,  but  now  that 
the  war  is  over  there  may  be  very  radical  changes.  In  recent 
years  England  has  frequently  considered  the  desirability  of  imposing 
an  export  duty  on  works  of  art,  but  no  feasible  scheme  has  so  far 
been  devised.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  forgotten  that  a  century  ago 
the  English  customs  imposed  an  import  duty,  exceptionally  small,  it 
is  true,  on  works  of  art.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  the  records,  a  duty  of 
some  25  cents  a  cubic  foot  then  had  to  be  paid  on  statuary  when  im- 
ported! In  all  probability  the  problems  regarding  art  treasure  in 
England  will  right  themselves  without  governmental  intervention. 
For  there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  demand  in  England  that  will 
militate  against  export  to  foreign  lands. 

The  increased  wealth  of  this  country,  which  is  still  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  national  endeavor  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  art 
treasures,  will  doubtless  serve  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  single 
pictures  and  other  art  objects  held  privately  in  England,  but  it  may 
well  In-  that  this  country  may  before  long  be  a  seller  on  a  scale  hitherto 
not  anticipated.  Although  England  was  fast  being  "mined"  by 
German  agents  previous  to  the  war,  it  still  holds  extraordinary  wealth 
of  art  treasure  and  is  richer  in  that  respect  than  France.  Everyone 
in  Europe  ten  years  ago  regarded  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  in  the  main  reckless,  and  it  must  be  recalled 
that  he  for  many  years  housed  his  treasures  in  England,  as  he  had, 
and  justly,  strong  objections  to  the  old  tariff  on  works  of  art,  which 
was,  however,  withdrawn  before  his  death. 

With  the  removal  of  that  tariff  a  new  era  dawned  for  art  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  bequest  or  presentation  of  such  vast  pos- 
sessions as  the  Morgan,  Altman,  Johnson,  and  other  collections  by 
prominent  Americans  to  the  cities  of  their  residence  or  adoption,  has 
served  to  increase  the  scale  of  prices. 

Public  appreciation  of  the  inner  significance  of  such  art  treasure  is 
as  yet  hardly  aroused  in  the  public  mind  over  here — few  would  con- 
tend that  art  has  yet  become  a  reality  to  the  flaneur  on  Broadway. 
Yet  within  a  decade  or  two  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  develop  a  greater  sense  of  the  art  objects  that  surround 
them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Europeans  and  Americans  w  ill 
not  travel  in  Germany  as  they  formerly  did,  and  that  that  country 
will  find  extreme  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  upkeep  of  its  present 
galleries,  quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  adding  to  them. 

Art  follows  the  flag,  but  it  is  also  a  fair  weather  guest.  Granting 
the  expansion  of  the  economic  and  artistic  resources  of  this  country, 
half  a  century  hence  anything  may  happen.  By  that  time  prices 
will  have  soared  to  heights  that  even  now  are  considered  ridiculous. 
Thus  for  a  real  Giorgione,  such  as  the  Venus  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
which  to-day  may  be  worth  half  a  million  dollars,  possibly  five  times 
that  valuation  will  be  put  upon  it.  But  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
centuries  for  this  or  any  other  country  to  despoil  England  of  what  she 
has  been  steadily  acquiring  since  the  days  of  King  Charles  I,  who  still 
remains  the  largest  and  most  discerning  purchaser  of  paintings  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  the  years  go  on,  the  United  States  may  well  find  doughty  com- 
petitors in  Canada,  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  the  East. 
But  obviously  there  will  be  such  a  variety  of  tastes  that  any  attempt 
at  prophecy  would  prove  merely  illusory.  Within  a  very  few  years 
Japan  may  become  possessed  of  representative  European  pictures 
of  the  second  order.  Then  at  last  we  may  see  more  clearly  the  de- 
pendence of  certain  phases  of  early  Italian  painting  on  the  example 
of  the  East. 

THE  wealth  of  this  country  has  increased  enormously  during  a  rel- 
atively short  time,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  a  proportionately 
larger  investment  will  be  made  here  by  private  collectors.  Their 
number  must  yet  increase  greatly  before  the  wider  public  is  affected, 
and  a  popular  movement  in  different  parts  of  this  vast  continent  must 
be  aroused  before  the  museums  will  follow  the  lead.  After  all,  it  is 
the  museums  that  afford  the  real  test.  In  twelve  sessions  during  last 
February  and  March  we  saw  the  extraordinary  success  attending  the 
sale  by  the  American  Art  Association  of  the  George  A.  Hearn  col- 
lection, which  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  #763,623.  That  an  ar- 
tistic longing  will  develop  as  the  years  go  on  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but 
the  private  collections  of  Europe  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  cast  to 
the  winds  yet  awhile.  Nor  will  there  be  any  golden  age  here  until  the 
units  which  form  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  learn  in  no  uncertain 
w  ay  to  appreciate  art  treasure  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  after  well 
directed  and  sustained  study  of  the  various  schools  of  European  paint- 
ing along  the  lines  of  evolutionary  development.  As  Ruskin  has  said, 
all  nations  w  rite  their  history  in  their  art,  their  literature,  and  their 
buildings.    But  all  that  takes  centuries  of  time. 


The  National  Red  Cross  was  in- 
stituted in  1888,  to  be  awarded  only 
to  men,  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  Red  Cross 


Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  (fifth 
class),  established  in  1888.  Awarded 
for  signal  or  meritorious  service. 
There  are  eight  classes 


Order  of  the  Golden  Kite  (seventh 
class),  established  in  1891.  Awarded 
for  acts  of  bravery  in  battle,  on  land 
or  sea.    Seven  classes 
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Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  (sixth 
class),  established  in  1876.  Awardei 
for  distinguished  military  or  civil 
service.    There  are  eight  classes 


The  Order  of  Karageorges  was 
established  in  1804,  to  be  awarded 
for  acts  of  especial  bravery  in  the 
military  service 


Order  of  the  White  Eagle  (fifth 
class)  established  in  1883  and  award- 
ed by  King  Milan  on  his  resumption 
ol  the  throne.    Five  classes 


Order  of  Takova  (fourth  class)  es- 
tablished in  1865.  Awarded  for 
especial  service  in  the  cause  of  Ser- 
vian independence.   Five  classes 


Order  of  Saint  Sava  (fifth  class) 
established  in  1883.  Awarded  for 
signal  achievement  in  science  and 
art.    There  are  five  classes 
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By  courtesy  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 


4^ 


A  MONG  the  honors  conferred 
upon  General  John  J.  Pershing 
for  his  illustrious  sen  ices  as  Comman- 
der in-Chief  of  the  American  Armies 
in  France  are  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  presented  by  Gen.  Tasker 
H.  Bliss  in  the  name  of  President  Wil- 
son "as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  for  his  distin- 
guished sen  ices,  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  success  which  our  Armies  have 
achieved    under    his  leadership":, 


Ger.-tri  _~:c_r.  .*  ?tr-'r.~z  7>.r.  r.r.  -"r"  -rr- 
v>ce  Medsrf  Order  of  the  Bath.  Grand  Cross  erf 
the  1  jgkwi  of  Honor,  and  Mail  .ay  Order  of 


the  Order  of  the  Bath,  awarded  by 
King  George  of  England  in  person; 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  awarded  by  France  in  the 
person  of  President  Poincare;  and 
the  Military  Order  of  Michael  the 
Brave,  given  by  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania to  express  in  visible  form  his 
"feelings  of  profound  gratitude  for 
the  gallant  part  played  by  the 
United  States  troops  in  the  victory 
of  right  and  justice. 

FIRST     Sergeant    Herman  M. 
Sill    (Brooklyn,    N.    Y.)  was 
awarded    the    D.S.C.    for  extra- 


ordinary' heroism  in  action.  He 
"volunteered  to  deliver  a  message 
of  great  importance  to  his  battalion 
commander  after  six  runners  who 
had  been  sent  with  the  same  message 
failed  to  return.  He  voluntarily 
crossed  Szc  yards  of  open  field  swept 
by  machine-gun  fire,  reached  his  des- 
tination, accomplished  his  mission, 
and  returned  to  his  company  with 
information  of  vital  importance." 


WON 

on  the 

FIELD 


man,  who  was  in  his  ambulance,  to 
a  place  of  safety,  made  him  com- 
fortable, and  then  crawled  to  the 
dressing  station  for  assistance." 
Previous  to  this,  Private  Hartwell 
had  been  cited  for  gallantrv  in  action 


HONOR 


This  is  the  third  appearance  of  a  section  of  this  magazine  that  zcill 
aim  to  present  a  complete  and  authoritative  roll  of  our  W ar  Heroes 


to  duty  by  exposing  himself  con- 
stantly, under  heavy  shell  tire,  to 
secure  information,  continuing  his 
work  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  wounded,  and  until  he  col- 
lapsed at  the  dressing  station,  where 
he  had  been  sent  for  treatment." 
Lieutenant  Dexter  has  been  deco- 
rated also  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  BER- 
NARD VANT  HOF  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.)  won  his  D.S.C. 
"for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
.    .    .    He   directed    his  platoon 


so  skilfullv  in  att: 


near  aergy, 


Corp: 


sseu  E.  Hoyt.  D  S  C. 


CiRPORAL  RUSSELL  E. 
HOYT  (Cambridge,  Mass.) 
won  his  D.S.C.  for  displaying  "cour- 
age and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
duty  in  going  to  a  communication 
trench  with  one  comrade  and  holding 
back  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
through  the  trench,  until  killed 
at  his  post." 


Lieutenant  Allen  L.  Dexter.  D.S.C.  and  Croix 

SECOND  i  NOW  FIRST) 
LIEUTENANT  ALLEN  K. 
DEXTER  (Boston,  Mass.)  won  his 
D.S.C.  while  acting  as  battalion 
scout  officer  during  action.  His 
citation  says  that  he  "displayed 
conspicuous  courage  and  devotion 


Lieutenant  Bernard  Van't  Hot.  D  S  C. 

and  conducted  himself  with  such 
bravery  and  fearlessness  that  his 
men  captured  six  machine  guns 
from  the  Prussian  Guards  and  took 
twenty-five  prisoners. 

T^HE  citation  under  which  Pri- 
*•  vate  Albert  S.  Hartwell  (.Paris. 
France  i  received  his  D.S.C.  says 
that  he  '"repeatedly  drove  his  ambu- 
lance over  a  road  east  of  Rheims 
that  was  under  continuous  bom- 
bardment of  gas  and  high  explosive 
shells.  Upon  one  occasion,  while 
cranking  his  car.  he  was  knocked 
several  yards  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  yet  he  continued  to  cany  out 
his  orders.  Another  day  his  car 
was  hit  by  a  shell  and  badly  dam- 
aged, and  he  himself  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  head  and  legs.  In  spite 
of  his  wounds  he  carried  a  wounded 


Frigate  Albert  S.  Hartwell.  D.S.C..  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  French  Military  Medal 


and  decorated  with  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre,  with  palm;  and 
since  his  D.S.C.  he  has  been  cited 
for  the  French  Military  Medal,  the 
highest  individual  honor  awarded 
in  the  French  army. 


T  IEUTENANT  (now  Captain) 
*— '  Cornelius  Beard  (Brookline, 
Mass.)  was  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  volunteering  to 
lead  a  party  of  engineer  troops  in  an 
attempt  to  bridge  a  canal  during  an 
offensive  on  the  Ailette  Canal.  In 
the  same  action  he  was  also  awarded 
the  D.S.C  the  citation  for  which 
states  that  "he  had  been  rendered 
temporarily  unconscious  by  a  shell 
explosion  which  killed  or  wounded 
even-  man  except  himself  in  his 
bridge  party.  Upon  regaining  con- 
sciousness he  began  to  search  for  his 
men.  For  more  than  two  hours  he 
assisted  Sergt.  Reed  and  Corpl.  Pe- 
laneerof  his  detachment  back  to  the 
trenches,  part  of  the  time  under  fire 
of  a  German  aviator  and  German 
shells.  His  energy-,  self  sacrifice, 
and  spirit  throughout  the  entire 
operation  were  of  the  highest  order 
and  deserve  highest  praise."  In 
addition  to  these  two  decorations  he 
was  recommended  for  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 
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Private  Tony  Laheck.  D  S.C. 

DRIVATE  TONY  LUBECK 
*■  (Chicago.  ELL,  l  lost  his  life  in 
the  action  where  he  won  his  D.S.C. 
His  citation  reads:  "While  en- 
gaged on  a  mission  to  kill  an  enemy 
sniper  who  was  concealed  in  a 
wheat  field  and  was  inflicting 
severe  losses  upon  the  American 
forces  he  was  killed,  but  he  ttrst  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission." 


Private  Walter  J.  Steede.  D  S.C. 

"TTHE  D.S.C.  was  awarded  Private 
*  Walter  J.  Steede  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,  i  for  his  voluntary  and  untiring 
efforts  in  carrying  in  the  wounded, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  under  the 
most  severe  and  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  when  the 
town  of  Sergy  was  under  heavy 
bombardment. 


Fnvate  Charter  Miller,  D.S.C. 

PRIVATE  Charles  Miller  (Bos- 
*  ton,  Mass.]  received  his  D.S.C. 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action. 


With  two  other  men,  in  an  advanced 
position  ahead  of  the  battalion, 
he  charged  a  machine  gun,  killed 
four  of  the  enemy  and  drove  ofF  the 
rest,  thereby  making  possible  the 
advance  of  their  comrades. 


THE  citation  of  Lieutenant  Paul 
Derrickson  (Norfolk.  \  a.)  under 
which  he  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  D.S.C.,  states  that  "In  the  ad- 


Lieulenant  Paul  W.  Demck3on.  D  S.C. 

courageously  went  forward  with  his 
platoon  and  reached  the  position  he 
had  been  ordered  to  take.  Fearlessly 
walking  up  and  down  his  line  he 
cheered  and  directed  the  work  of 
his  men  until  he  was  killed." 


'  I  'HE  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

was  awarded  to  Private  John 
W  .  Roy  i  Worcester.  Mass.  )  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action  at  Bell- 


Private  John  W  Roy.  D.S.C. 

eau  Wood,  where  he  displayed 
notable  bravery  in  delivering:  mess- 
ages through  violent  shell  fire.  "At 
one  time,  after  three  other  runners 
had  been  killed  and  a  fourth  wound- 
ed, he  passed  over  the  same  route 
undaunted  to  carry  a  message  vit- 
ally necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  his  company.'* 

THE  citation  under  which  Cot- 
A  poral  .Arthur  H.  Quick  ( Kan- 
sas City.  Kans.)  was  awarded  his 
D.S.C.  says  that  he  "displayed  dis- 
tinguished bravery  in  leaving  his 
shelter  during  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment and  going  to  the  assistance  of 
a   wounded    man   who   was  bring 


Private  Arthur  H.  Quick.  D.S.C.  and  Crtnx 
de  Gum-e 


exposed  in  the  open."  Corporal 
Quick  was  also  awarded  the  Croix 


plav 


Private  Alfred  P.  Lee.  D.S.C. 

IV  ATE  -ALFRED  P.  LEE 
(Northampton.  Mass.)  "dis- 
ed  courage,  coolness,  and  the 
t  of  self-sacrifice  in  voluntarily 
g  through  a  shell-swept  area  to 
g  back  wounded  to  a  place  of 
ry,  carrying  one  wounded  man 
;  than  fifty  yards  under  heavy 
.  fire."  For  this  he  was  awarded 
D.S.C. 


Private  Cmssley  Holroyd.  D  S.C 

t:  citation  under  which  Pn- 
*  vate  Crossley  Holroyd  Brad- 
ford. England  i  received  his  D.S.C. 
says  that  "he  voluntarily  left  the 
shelter  of  his  trench  and  went  into 
machine-gun  and  artillery  fire  three 
times  to  rescue  wounded  comrades 
a  hundred  yards  away." 


Private  Huwani  D.  iiilsun. 


illness,  he  volunteered  ; s  -.-~nz  mil 
repeatedly  .arr.eo  rressages  across 
heavily  shelled  areas,  displaying  the 
nearest  cotirajie  and  caomcss. 
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Lieutenant  Louis  C.  Simon,  Jr  ,  D.S.C. 

control.  The  remaining  two  planes 
quickly  beat  a  retreat." 


Colonel  Robert  J.  Maxey,  D.S.C,  and  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm 

T  IE  UTE  NANT-COLONEL 
L>  ROBERT  J.  MAXEY  (Mis- 
soula, Mont.)  was  awarded  his 
D.S.C.  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm  posthumously.  His  ci- 
tation says  that  "at  Cantigny  he 
advanced  with  his  first  wave  and  in 
the  face  of  heavy  shell  and  machine- 
gun  fire  located  the  objective  of  his 
battalion.  He  was  a  cool,  depen- 
dable, and  heroic  leader.  Although 
fatally  wounded  he  gave  detailed 
instructions  to  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  to  his  regimental  commander 
and  delivered  important  information 
before  he  died." 


Sergeant -Major  Jackson  D.  Burke,  D.S.C. 

CERGE  ANT-MAJOR  JACK- 
°  SON  D.  BURKE  (Maloneton, 
Ky.)  won  his  D.S.C.  in  action  at 


Cantigny,  where  "he  showed  excep- 
tional energy,  bravery,  and  loyalty 
to  duty.  At  one  period  of  the  fight 
it  was  necessary  to  send  a  message 
of  great  importance  to  the  regimen- 
tal commander.  It  was  considered 
impossible  for  a  runner  to  reach 
regimental  headquarters  on  ac- 
count of  intensity  of  the  enemy  fire. 
He  nevertheless  volunteered  to  carry 
the  message,  and  by  crawling  several 
hundred  yards  though  machine- 
gun  fire  he  executed  his  mission." 

rySTINGUISHED  Service 
"-^  Crosses  were  awarded  to  Pri- 
vate Kenneth  B.  Page  and  Private 
Charles  M.  Dodge  (both  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.)  for  having  "displayed 
conspicuous  gallantry  during  action, 


Private  Charles  M.  Dodge.  D.S.C,  and  Croix 
de  Guerre 


Private  Kenneth  B.  Page,  D.S.C,  and  Croix  de 
Guerre 


in  running  through  a  heavily  shelled 
area  to  rescue  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded,  and,  at 
great  personal  risk,  carrying  him  to 
a  dressing  station."  Both  men  also 
won  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

TN  A  thrilling  air  battle  near 
*■  Fismes  where  the  enemy  planes 
outnumbered  our  own  three  to  one, 
the  following  eight  Americans  won 
their  D.  S.  C.'s:  First  Lieutenant 
Louis  G.  Bernheimer  (New  \  ork 
City),  pilot;  Second  Lieutenant 
James  S.  D.  Burns  (New  York  City), 
observer;  Second  Lieutenant  John 
W.  Jordan  (Chicago),  observer;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Roger  W.  Hitchcock 
(Los  Angeles),  pilot,  since  killed  m 
action;  First  Lieutenant  Joel  H. 
McClendon  (Farmers'  Branch,  Tex. ), 
pilot;  Second  Lieutenant  Chas.  \Y. 
Plummer    (New    Bedford,  Mass.), 


Lieutenant  Louis  G.  Bernheimer,  D.S.C. 

observer,  killed  in  action;  First 
Lieutenant  Philip  R.  Babcock  (Litch- 
field, Conn.),  pilot;  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Palmer  (Zanes- 
ville,  O.),  pilot.  The  story  of  the 
battle  is  told  in  their  joint  citation: 
"Under  protection  of  the  three 


Lieutenant  James  S.  D.  Burns,  D.S.C. 

pursuit  airplanes,  each  carrying  a 
pilot  and  observer,  Lieutenants  Bern- 
heimer and  Jordan,  in  charge  of  a 
photo  airplane,  carried  out  success- 
fully a  hazardous  photographic  mis- 
sion over  the  enemy's  lines  to  the 
River  Aisne.    The  four  American 


terially  in  the  victory  which  came  to 
the  American  ships,  and  returned 
safely  with  thirty-six  valuable  photo- 
graphs. 

"The  pursuit  airplane  operated 
by  Lieutenants  Hitchcock  and  Burns 
was  disabled.  While  these  two  offi- 
cers were  fighting  effectively  Lieuten- 
ant Burns  was  mortally  wounded  and 


Lieutenant  Joel  H.  KcClendon,  D.S.C. 

ships  were  attacked  by  twelve  Ger- 
man battleplanes.  Lieutenant  Bern- 
heimer, by  coolly  and  skilfully  man- 
euvring  his  ship,  and  Lieutenant 
Jordan,  by  accurate  operation  of 
his  machine  gun  in  spite  of  wounds 
in  the  shoulder  and  leg,  aided  ma- 


Lieutenant  Philip  R.  Babcock,  D.S.C 

his  body  jammed  the  controls.  After 
a  headlong  fall  of  2,500  metres 
Lieutenant  Hitchcock  succeeded  in 
regaining  control  of  his  airplane  and 
piloted  it  back  to  his  airdrome. 
Lieutenants  McClendon  and  Plum- 
mer were  shot  down  and  killed  after 
a  vigorous  combat  with  five  of  the 
enemy's  airplanes.  Lieutenants 
Babcock  and  Palmer,  by  gallant  and 


Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Palmer,  D.S.C. 

skilful  fighting,  aided  indrivingoff  the 
German  airplanes  and  were  materially 
responsible  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  photographic  mission." 


L  ieutenant  Charles  W.  Plummer,  D.S.C. 
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From  a  QOUU^TR  Y  JVINDOJV 


I  BELIEVE  that  I  have  succumbed,  one  by- 
one,  to  all  of  the  allurements  of  country  life, 
TTJP  RTr<ZY  w'tn  a  smg'e  noteworthy  ex- 
Wjjyyy  ception.    Starting  with  the  fruit- 

growing  notion,  I  have  branched 
out  mildly  into  truck  gardening, 
farm  crops,  and  hay.  I  have  gathered  about  me, 
gradually,  cows  and  chickens,  a  horse  and  a  dog. 
But  thus  far  I  |jave  resisted  the  temptation  to 
keep  bees. 

I  know  I  ought' to  want  to  keep  bees.  It  would 
add  the  one  essential  touch  to  my  pastoral  life 
here.  No  one  is  fonder  of  the  sweet,  amber  honey 
than  I.  Eaten  on  hot  biscuits — even  war  biscuits 
— it  is  delectable,  ambrosial,  and  they  tell  me 
that  the  country  needs  more  honey  to  help  make 
good  the  sugar  shortage. 

And  I  need  bees  in  my  orchards,  too.  I  know 
from  experience  what  they  mean  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Last  year  much  rain  in  May  hindered 
the  working  of  the  bees,  and  though  the  trees 
blossomed  heavily,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
fruit  set.  This  year  the  bees  were  busy  in  apple 
blossom  time  from  morn  till  night,  and  a  big  crop 
of  fruit  is  the  result. 

But  then,  my  neighbor,  Hiram  Belden,  keeps 
bees  that  seem  to  find  my  orchards  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  their  nectar,  and  I  can  buy 
honey  from  him.    So  why  should  I  worry? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  Belden  bees  which  have  exerted 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  me.  For  the  Beldens  are 
ordinary  farmers  and  not  professional  apiarists, 
and  when  the  bees  choose  to  swarm,  they  have 
their  troubles. 

On  a  sunny  morning  last  year  I  noticed  an  un- 
usual commotion  in  my  neighbor's  dooryard,  and 
as  it  was  about  time  for  my  daily  trip  to  the  mail 
box,  I  proceeded  to  investigate.  Hannah  Belden 
was  crying  shrill  and  unheeded  advice  from 
behind  a  screen  door,  while  Delia  stood  over 
by  the  barn  laughing  hysterically.  Hiram  and 
son  Luke  were  swearing  ardently  at  each  other 
beneath  an  old  apple  tree,  upon  a  lower  branch 
of  which  a  dark,  animated  mass  appeared.  Bete, 
the  dog,  was  having  an  eruption  of  his  own  in  the 
flower  bed. 

I  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  observe  all 
that  took  place,  but  when  Luke  came  over  to  milk 
that  afternoon  his  face  and  neck  were  orna- 
mented with  three  red,  puffy  protuberances  re- 
garding which  he  appeared  in  no  mood  to  joke, 
though  he  spoke  not  without  humor  of  what  the 
bees  had  done  to  father  and  what  father  had  said 
to  Delia.  1  he  swarm,  I  believe,  was  eventually 
hived.  I  decided  then  to  let  the  Belden  bees  do 
my  work. 

But  there  is  one  time  of  year  when  bees  es- 
pecially appeal  to  me,  and  that  is  about  the  first 
of  June  when  the  locust  trees  are  in  bloom.  We 
have  a  huge  black  locust  beside  our  kitchen  door 
which  lifts  its  lofty  branches  high  above  our  roof 
— and  not  infrequently  drops  brittle  branchlets 
upon  it.  It  is  a  tree  with  faults  as  well  as  virtues, 
but  in  June  it  expiates  all  its  sins.  From  every 
twig,  amid  the  diaphanous  green  of  young  leafage 
hangs  a  snowy,  wistaria-like  raceme  of  pure  bloom 
which  gives  the  ragged  old  patriarch  the  look  of  a 
battle-worn  veteran  bedecked  with  garlands  of 
victory.  It  is  as  though  our  old  locust  tree  had 
stepped  out  of  some  Japanese  print. 

Then  come  the  bees,  and  not  in  silence.  Stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  we  harken  to  their  low-toned 


chorus  as  to  a  celestial  choir  invisible,  and  our  mute 
old  locust  tree  becomes  melodiously  vocal.  It  is 
the  harmony  of  a  huge  aeolian  harp,  an  arboreal 
organ,  while  the  oriole  in  the  elm  tree  near  by 
pipes  a  glad  obligato.  For  this  most  thrilling 
music  of  all  the  outdoor  year  we  have  the  belliger- 
ent Belden  bees  to  thank. 

IF  CITY  VISITORS  to  the  farm  knew  how  often 
they  furnish  us  with  a  cause  for  amusement,  per- 
SPE  4 KING  haps  they  would  be  inclined  to 
Qp  '  "  patronize  us  less.  For  one  thing, 
CREAM  we  ^er've  not  a  ''ftle  entertain- 

ment from  observing  their  reac- 
tions to  cream.  As  a  rule  they  express  astonish- 
ment because  it  is  cream-colored  and  not  white, 
and  they  are  often  amazed,  if  not  alarmed,  by  its 
thickness. 

City  cream,  as  we  know  to  our  disgust,  is  a  thin, 
white,  viscous  fluid,  the  joint  product  of  an  up- 
state quantity-production  cow  and  manufacturing 
laboratory.  Moreover,  it  is  invariably  pasteur- 
ized, which  means  half-cooked;  it  behaves  repre- 
hensibly  if  it  has  been  frozen,  which  not  infrequent- 
ly happens;  and  it  costs  twenty-four  cents  for  a 
half  pint. 


Our  is  the  real  thing,  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and 
palatable,  the  generous  offering  of  an  affectionate 
Jersey  who  is  a  member  of  the  family.  It  is  skim- 
med by  hand  from  shiny  pans  twice  a  day  and  in 
cool  weather  it  is  as  thick  as  cake  batter,  in  defiance 
of  the  Governmental  mandate  limiting  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  cream.  The  residue  of  skim  milk, 
ordinarily  destined  for  the  calf's  pail,  is  consid- 
ered an  unbelievably  rich  beverage  by  our  city 
guests. 

I  might,  at  this  point,  launch  into  a  panegyric 
on  Jersey  cream,  dilating  upon  the  smooth,  tongue- 
satisfying  quality  of  it,  its  flavor  of  the  meadows 
and  the  dew,  the  decorative  effect  of  it  when  poured 
over  ripe  berries,  and  its  magical  ability  to  make 
of  less  toothsome  viands  a  gustatory  delight.  But 
we  were  speaking  of  reactions. 

The  cream  which  we  do  not  churn  into  golden 
butter  we  place  before  our  guests  and  note  results. 
Some  eye  it  askance  and  partake  of  it  sparingly 
as  though  it  were  something  too  rich  and  buttery 
for  safe  human  consumption.  One  gentleman 
guest  of  ours,  accustomed  to  reckon  with  the  urban 
cost  of  things,  says  nothing,  but  his  face  tells  us 
that  he  regards  our  lavish  use  of  this  luxury  as 
something  extravagant  and  unpatriotic,  even 
ungodly. 

But  we  best  enjoy  watching  those  who  fall  upon 
our  cream  with  a  wild,  glad  cry  like  famished  mar- 
iners. The  sight  of  it  seems  to  intoxicate  them  and 
they  are  incapable  of  desisting  until  warned  by  the 
inevitable  bilious  attack  which  follows  such  un- 


accustomed dissipation.    Then  they  go  away, 
forget  the  cream,  and  pity  us  because  we  live  so 
far  away  from  the  advantages  of  modern  civili- 
zation.   As  for  us,  we  continue  in  our  temperate 
use  of  cream  and  read  their  sympathetic  letters 
with  a  smile. 


WHAT,  THEN, 
IS 

WISDOM? 


PROFESSOR  RATHBURN  was  a  wise  man  ac- 
cording to  our  human  standards.  I  knew  him  as  a 
kindly,  absent-minded  old 
fellow,  who  loved  his  book 
and  his  pipe  and  his  open 
fire.  Long  experience  had 
taught  him  tolerance  and  much  thinking  had 
made  his  counsel  worth  receiving.  For  years 
he  had  taught  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
to  classes  of  college  students  and  something  of  the 
calm  beauty  of  Attic  culture  had  entered  into  his 
soul. 

When  he  died,  men  said  that  the  world  had 
lost  a  profound  and  enlightened  scholar  and 
an  inspired  teacher,  but  there  were  those  of  us 
who  had  also  lost  a  neighbor. 

Because  he  had  been  born  a  Quaker  and  taught 
in  a  Quaker  college,  he  was  given  a  Quaker  funeral. 
In  accordance  with  custom,  the  eulogia  were 
delivered  by  such  of  the  Friends  as  were  moved  to 
speak.  It  was  to  me  an  impressive  ceremony. 
Friend  Williamson  spoke  of  the  rich  scholarship 
of  the  deceased.  Friend  Tompkins  told  of  his 
helpful  influence  over  generations  of  students. 
Others  touched  upon  his  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  yet  our  eyes  remained  dry. 

There  was  a  long,  meditative  pause,  and  then 
the  spirit  moved  little  old  Sister  Chandler  to  rise 
tremulously  and  speak. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  spoke  with  the  departed," 
said  she,  "we  talked  of  flowers.  I  think  we  ex- 
changed daffodil  bulbs  that  day.  For  many 
years  thereafter  we  talked  of  flowers  whenever  we 
met,  and  always  when  he  left  me  I  was  conscious 
of  a  little  more  sunshine  in  my  heart  and  the  frag- 
rance of  roses  in  the  air.  He  was  learned  in 
botany  and  horticulture,  I  understand,  but  it 
was  of  the  joys  of  gardening  that  we  talked,  and 
of  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  flowers.  I  know 
nothing  of  Greek  or  Sanskrit.  I  never  attended 
the  Professor's  classes.  My  remembrance  of  him 
will  always  be  that  of  a  gentle,  stooped  figure  busy 
among  his  perennials,  with  ever  a  smile  of  welcome 
for  his  visitor  that  was  like  a  glimpse  of  a  new- 
blown  lily.  Yes,  he  was  a  wise  man,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  drew  his  wisdom  from  Greek  roots. 
There  is  a  wisdom  that  comes  from  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  growing  things,  and  that  wisdom 
was  his. 

Men  of  learning  are  not  uncommon,  but  one 
who  loves  the  flowers  as  he  did,  and  who  is  so 
loved  by  them,  is  rare.  The  college  can  get 
another  professor  of  Greek,  but  we,  his  neigh- 
bors, will  sadly  miss  that  gentle  face  among  the 
dahlias." 

1  here  were  few  dry  eyes  when  she  had  finished, 
for  Sister  Chandler  had  voiced  the  sentiment  that 
lay  deepest  in  the  hearts  of  us,  his  neighbors.  She 
had  spoken  of  the  real  Professor  Rathburn. 

And  all  that  day  I  found  myself  pondering  the 
question:  what,  then,  is  wisdom;  and  whence 
cometh  understanding?  For  a  man  may  read 
many  books  and  remain  a  fool,  but  communion 
with  nature  openeth  the  heart. 
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Eliot  Clark  is  a  native  of  New  York  City  and  self-taught  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  although  he  studied 
with  his  father,  the  late  Walter  Clark,  N.  A.  (some  of  whose  paintings  were  reproduced  in  the  June  number  of 
Country  Like),  and  in  the  galleries  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He  is  an  annual  exhibitor  at  the 
leading  institutes  and  art  exhibits,  having  made  his  initial  appearance  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  when  he 
w  as  represented  at  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club.  At  thirteen  he  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy,  and 
in  1917  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  that  body.  Among  the  honors  of  his  career  was  the  Third  Hall- 
garten  prize  won  at  the  National  Academy  in  1912.  Many  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada  have  been  his 
painting  grounds,  but,  like  his  father,  he  prefers  eastern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  rocky,  rolling 
country  of  Connecticut 
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tend  his  flower  garden  and  out  on  his  dinner 
coat  to  the  last. 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  November  11, 
1918,  found  us  as  unprepared  for  peace 
as  April  6,  191 7  found  us  unprepared  for  war. 
It  is  quite  true.  Nevertheless  we  have  proven 
the  fact  that  we  can  turn  from  the  business  of 
peace  to  the  business  of  war  and  make  a  rather 
good  job  of  it.  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  speaking  before  the 
New  York  Humanitarian  Society  recently, 
painted  the  following  picture- 

A  poor  peasant  woman  had  returned  to  her  home 
village  from  which  the  German  despoilers  had  been 
expelled  and  found  her  cottage  in  ruins.  She  had 
lost  her  husband  and  two  sons  in  the  war,  and  her 
other  two  sons  were  in  the  army.  Alone,  but  un- 
daunted, she  set  about  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
her  deft  hands  soon  converted  the  cellar  into  a  livable 
habitation.  Then  her  third  son  was  sent  back 
mortally  wounded  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  was 
burying  his  dear  body  when  she  received  a  message 
that  her  fourth  and  last  son  was  killed.  She  paused 
but  a  moment  in  her  ministration  to  the  dead;  her 
cheeks  did  not  blanch,  but  flushed  as  a  soldier's  would 
in  a  spirited  charge;  her  lips  did  not  quiver  but 
were  firmly  set;  no  tears  came  to  her  eves,  but  they 
glistened  with  a  new  fervor  of  patriotism,  as  she 
caught  her  breath  and,  with  uplifted  countenance, 
in  a  low  and  solemn  tone  as  if  recording  an  oath 
to  high  Heaven,  she  said:  "Vive  la  France!" 

A  fewweeks  agol  received  a  letterfrom  tbewifeof  a 
farmer  in  New  York  State  asking  advice  about  a  con- 
templated transaction  involving  the  sale  of  her  farm 
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EW  of  us  will  soon  forget  the  frenzied 
efforts  of  country  dwellers  just  after 
our  entry  into  the  war.  Looking  back 
to  that  momentous  6th  of  April,  1917, 
the  greenhouses  were  busily  producing  the  wealth 
of  bloom  that  would  shortly  be  set  out  into  the 
flower  borders.  Plans  were  under  way  for  ex- 
tending the  areas  of  lawn,  for  adding  a  rock  garden, 
for  putting  in  a  collection  of  aquatics,  for  setting 
out  a  garden  of  specimen  evergreens.  1  hen  came 
the  declaration,  and  the  reaction — the  plowing 
up  of  lawns  that  represented  the  labor  of  years, 
while  within  a  stone's  throw  lay  acres  of  land 
that  really  cried  out  to  be  turned  over.  That  was 
the  day  when  every  golf  green  was  an  affront  to 
our  patriotism,  every  flower  garden  a  possible 
proof  of  pro-German  sympathies.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  productive 
gardening;  we  demanded  the  potato-planted  front 
lawn,  the  ravished  flower  border,  the  flag  on  the 
tractor — blatant  symbols  of  our  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  country  dweller's 
business  of  the  moment. 


TT  IS  curious  how  we  differ  in  these 
*■  things  from  our  British  brothers. 
A  year  ago,  while  we  were  turning  edi- 
torial handsprings  to  blossom  forth  as 
a  war  publication,  we  picked  up  a  copy 
of  an  English  garden  weekly.  It  was 
thinner  than  usual,  and  on  poorer 
paper,  but  it  wavered  not  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  path  it  had  followed 
for  a  half  century.  We  looked  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  war  activities  be- 
yond a  little  extra  space  devoted  to 
"Increased  Food  Production."  As  a 
last  resort  we  looked  in  the  semi-annual 
index.  There,  under  "War  Items," 
there  were  three  or  four  references 
which  turned  out  to  be  accounts  of 
how  this  or  that  well  known  horticul- 
turist or  gardener  had  been  killed  in 
action  or  decorated  by  the  King. 
\\  hile  General  Haig  was  spreading  on 
Army  Orders  his  burning  words  "With 
our  backs  to  the  wall,  each  one  of  us 
must  fight  to  the  end,"  we  received  for 
review  a  book  from  an  English  pub- 
lisher. It  was  a  good  book  on  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  sixty-dollar  book,  the  pro- 
duct of  several  years  of  painstaking 
work.  In  it  there  were  many  pictures, 
among  which  was  one  of  a  country 
home  that  was  then  being  used  en- 
tirely as  a  hospital  for  wounded  men. 
We  looked  through  the  text  for  some 
hint  of  the  events  that  were  making 
new  history  about  that  country  house. 

Not  a  single  word.    "At  L  when 

these  lines  are  being  written  (February, 


Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington.  He  appreciated 
the  necessity  for  getting  back 
promptly  to  a  peace  basis  after 
war.  and  immediately  upon  the 
disbanding  of  his  armies  he 
took  up  with  redoubled  zeal  the 
work  of  farming 
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1917)  Magnolia  Campbelli  has  about  loo  fewer 
buds,  which,  if  they  escape  spring  frosts,  will  make 
an  exceptional  display."  In  a  word,  this  war  was 
an  outside  matter,  a  bad  piece  of  business  that 
must  be  finished  up,  but  after  all  merely  a  distrac- 
tion that  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  main  business  of  life, 
such  as  writing  books  on  rhododendrons. 

They  never  stopped  growing  flowers  in  England 
during  those  four  summers  of  war.  What  a  mar- 
velous people  it  is!  An  Englishman  might  be 
slowly  but  surely  starving  to  deatli  on  his  little 
island,  but  he  would  never  stoop  so  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  animal  as  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
providing   for    his    physical    needs.    He  would 


"We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  productive  gardening;  we 
demanded  the  potato-planted  front  lawn,  the  ravished  flower  border" 


and  the  purchase  of  another.  In  order  that  I  might 
understand  the  situation,  she  described  in  detail  the 
manner  of  farming,  the  equipment,  and  the  intimate 
operations.  In  four  years  she  has  rarely  had  breakfast 
later  than  six  o'clock  or  supper  earlier  than  eight.  The 
hours  between  are  her  working  day.  Among  other 
striking  statements  in  her  letter  was  this:  "July  2d 
I  cut  an  acre  and  a  half  of  peas  and  my  husband  pulled 
them  back,  and  July  3rd  we  had  an  eight  and  a  half 
pound  boy.  Since  then  I  have  been  tied  to  the  house 
more  or  less,  but  by  getting  the  little  neighbor  girl  to 
tend  baby  I  cut  twelve  acres  of  hay  across  the  road  on 
another  farm  while  my  husband  was  helping  my  father 
draw  in  grain." 

I  dare  not  say  which  of  these  two  women  is  the  greater 
heroine — the  one  suffering  denial,  bearing  children,  en- 
during grief,  toiling  in  field  or  factory  and  home,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  inspiration  ot  immediate  contact  with  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  human  history;  the  other,  far  removed 
from  the  sound  or  sight  of  military  spectacle,  likewise 
suffering  denial,  bearing  children,  but  sustained  by  the 
unspoken  and  unutterable  instinct  for  sacrifice  and  crea- 
tion which  is  the  unfailing  quality  of  her  sex. 

Compared  with  their  acts  the  heroism  of  the  battle- 
field, whatever  wounds  it  may  bring,  even  unto  the  death, 
is  but  a  thrilling  adventure,  and  other  war  work,  there  and 
everywhere,  is  mere  playing  at  service. 

"^DR  has  the  heroic  woman  of  the  farm  stood 
^  alone  among  the  country  dwellers  in  throw- 
ing every  ounce  of  her  energy  into  the  winning  of 
the  war.  As  Secretary  Houston  has  said,  "The 
part  that  the  millions  of  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls  on  the  farms,  and  the  organized  agricultural 
agencies  assisting  them,  including  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  colleges 
and  departments  of  agriculture,  and  farmers! 
organizations,  played  during  the  war  in  sustaining 
this  nation  and  those  with  which  we  are  associated 
is  striking  but  altogether  too  little  known  and  ap- 
preciated. On  them  rested  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  food  production  and 
for  assisting  in  securing  fuller  conservation  of  food 
and  feed  stuffs.  The  satisfactory  execution  of 
their  task  was  of  supreme  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty." 

TN  SPITE  of  labor  losses  to  the  munition  plants 
*■  and  to  the  Army  itself,  the  American  farmer 
in  191 7  planted  22,000,000  acres  more  than  in 
1916,  and  in  1918,  handicapped  by  still  greater 
labor  drains,  he  increased  191 7's  record  by  more 
than  5,500,000  acres. 

Nor  has  the  livestock  record  been  any  the  less 
striking.  One  would  suppose  that  the  tremendous 
exports  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  use  of  the 
armies  would  have  left  us  undersupplied,  yet  the 
number  on  the  farms  is  estimated  to  be  26,400,000, 
as    compared    with    25,400,000    for    1913,  and 
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24,700,000  the  annual  average  for  1910-1914. 
We  have  more  cows — an  increase  of  2,600,000 
since  1914.  And  in  the  past  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  period,  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  2  per  cent,  in  our  sheep,  bringing 
in  an  additional  nine  or  ten  million  pounds 
of  wool.  The  milk  pail  was  about  8  per  cent, 
fuller  in  1918  than  in  1 91 3,  there  was  a  like 
addition  to  the  national  egg  basket,  and  a  25 
per  cent,  increase  in  our  total  production  of 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton.  Not  so  bad,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  Hiram's  son  John  was  taken 
by  the  draft  and  that  his  "wuthless"  hand 
Jim  quit  and  went  into  a  munition  factory 
where  he  could  make  four  times  the  money. 

XA7E  TURNED  quickly  from  the  works  of 
'  peace  to  those  of  war.  Can  we  shift 
our  thoughts  and  energies  as  quickly  back 
again?  No  longer  have  we  the  powerful  tide 
of  patriotic  fervor  bearing  us  forward.  No 
longer  have  we  the  dramatic  achievement  to 
lure  us  on  to  still  greater  effort.  Can  we  win 
these  new  battles  as  an  army  without  banners? 

The  cynic  will  tell  us  that  the  day  of  the 
dollar  a  year  man  has  gone,  that  the  marvel- 
ous manifestations  of  the  essential  brother- 
hood of  man,  as  shown  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  a  hundred  other  phases  of  volunteer  war 
work,  will  soon  sink  back  to  the  dead  level  of 
human  selfishness.  If  this  war  had  been  lost 
we  could  believe  it  possible,  but  this  war  has 


in  TEACE  and  in  m4%^ 


The  great  Palace  01  Versailles 
has  been  the  scene  of  many 
historic  events,  but  none  so 
momentous  nor  so  far-reaching 
in  effect  as  the  peace  delibera- 
tions of  all  the  allied  and  neutral 
nations  now  being  held  in  its 
Hall  of  Mirrors 


been  won,  and  surely  not  least  among  the  things 
that  we  have  discredited,  for  all  time,  is  the  cynic's 
rule  of  life,  "every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost." 

We  have  come  to  know  the  irresistible  power  of 
mass  effort.  Out  in  the  wheat  belt,  when  the  last 
harvest  lay  ready  to  hand,  it  would  have  rotted 
in  the  fields  through  a  scarcity  of  labor,  but  busi- 
ness men  left  their  offices  and  stores  at  four 
o'clock  every  day  during  harvest  time,  and  formed 
squads  that  worked  until  nine  to  bring  the 
wheat  into  the  barns.  In  parts  of  California  the 
fruit  must  have  dried  upon  the  trees  had  not  whole 
communities  declared  a  week's  holiday  to  help 
gather  it  in.  That  was  the  result  of  patriotic 
fervor  in  war  time,  but  its  lesson  cannot  soon  be 
forgotten. 

1V/TOREOVER  there  are  forces  at  work  that  will 
tend  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  in 
many  ways  among  country  dwellers — cooperative 
huying  organizations,  community  marketing  ar- 
rangements, the  ownership  and  the  use  of  large 
and  expensive  machinery  by  groups  wThere  this 
"would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals. 

The  country  estate  owners  frequently  are,  and 
can  more  widely  become,  the  chief  factors  in 
such  arrangements.  They  have  been  eager  to 
contribute  the  utmost  service  to  the  country 
in  war  activities;  with  the  coming  of  peace 
their  opportunities  will  be  greater  rather  than 
less. 

Restrictions  on  labor  and  materials  have  caused 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  every  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  grounds,  buildings,  stock,  and  equipment 
•of  the  country  estate.  The  nation  needed  those 
materials  and  that  labor  in  making  war.  The 
nation  now  has  equal  need  for  those  improvements 
and  extensions  on  the  estates  themselves.  Carry- 
ing them  into  effect  at  once  will  help  the  manufac- 
turer to  divert  his  products  from  munitions  to 
tools,  from  cantonments  to  barns,  from  tanks  to 
tractors. 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  perhaps  soon  to 
turn  to  an  oversupply  with  the  return  of  the 
Army  to  the  tasks  of  peace.  For  every  country 
estate,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  an  opportunity 
but  an  obligation  to  turn  without  hesitation  to 
the  activities  of  repair,  reconstruction,  and  expan- 
sion. 

r^EORGE  WASHINGTON,  just  back  at  his 
beloved  Mount  Vernon  after   the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  writes  pathetically  to  bis  friends 
■of  the  ravages  of  neglect  that  are  everywhere  ap- 


parent about  him,  but  in  the  next  sentence  he  is 
telling  of  the  plague  of  joiners,  masons,  and 
painters  that  will  scarce  allow  him  room  to  sit 
down.  Parenthetically,  he  wrote  at  the  time  to 
the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette  inviting  her  to 
come  and  visit  America  and  "taste  the  simplicity 
of  rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene  and  may 
give  you  a  higher  relish  for  the  gayeties  of  the 
court  when  you  return  to  Versailles."  To-day, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
we  again  look  to  Versailles,  each  from  his  own 
Mount  Vernon.  Once  again  the  days  of  war  are 
behind  us,  the  problems  of  reconstruction  loom 
ahead. 

These  activities  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  and 
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King  George's  war-time  gardeners  at  Windsor.    They  never  stopped  growing 
flowers  in  England  during  the  four  summers  of  war 
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painter  are  by  no  means  needed  merely  for  their 
own  sake,  or  only  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the 
flow  of  labor  and  material  back  to  its  normal 
course.  They  are  needed  primarily  because  the 
American  country  home  of  the  future  is  going  to 
be  a  different  sort  of  thing  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  wTar. 

In  the  past  a  man's  country  place  was  largely 
a  plaything.  It  withdrew  many  acres  from 
farming  and  made  them  merely  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  The  view  over  the  traditional  broad 
acres — largely  of  lawn — the  mere  pleasure  of 
possession,  was  their  owner's  chief  reason  for 
owning  them.  He  played  a  bit  at  farming 
perhaps,  raising  prize  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs 
for  show  purposes  only,  and  filling  his  box 
stalls  and  paddocks  with  high-bred  horses,  per- 
fectly content  if  the  expenses  came  within  w-hat 
he  could  more  or  less  conveniently  spare  from 
his  earnings  in  the  city. 


*TpHE  war  has  changed  that,  as 
A  it  has  changed  many  other 
things.  A  world  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  has  shown  the  country  es- 
tate owner  that  he  can  produce  food 
— not  merely  a  war  garden  plot,  but 
beef  and  mutton,  dairy  products  and 
a  little  grain — and  have  a  good  deal 
of  fun  in  doing  it.  Idle  acres  are 
no  longer  necessary  to  his  conception 
of  the  country  home  ideal.  Rather 
have  they  become  as  the  flower  of 
wild  mustard  and  the  daisy — the 
voice  of  conscience  crying,  "Waste! 
Waste!"  We  have  been  brought 
back  somewhat  nearer  to  the  self- 
supporting  or  at  least  self-supplying 
country  home  that  was  the  basis  of 
American  country  life  in  Washing- 
ton's day  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward. 

This  transformation  is  not  based 
wholly  on  economic  necessities,  and 
the  future  self-supplying  estate  will 
be  still  less  a  result  of  these  conditions. 
But  the  country  dweller,  and  particu- 
larly the  country  estate  owner,  has 
discovered,  by  reason  of  the  past 
year's  necessities,  that  he  not  only  is 
able  to  do  some  real  good  with  those 
beautiful  acres,  but  that  he  has  a  lot 
more  enjoyment  out  of  so  doing  than 
out  of  merely  looking  at  them  or  at 
his  blue-ribbon  stock.  The  country 
host  of  next  summer,  therefore,  instead 
of  show-ing  with  pride  his  vistas,  his 
lawns,  and  his  woodland  drives — the 
country  home  beautiful — will  with 
greater  pride  show  the  visitor  the 
country  home  productive. 


SAILINQ, 
OVET^  TH8 

If  you  have  never 
over  a  frozen  lake 
crunching  under  the 
much  yet  to  live 
what  is  still  better, 
navigate  both  ice 
expensive  to  make 
of  how  to  sail  them 
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The  logical  outcome  of  the  novice's  attempt  to  run  with  the  windward  runner  elevated.    Before  the  spill  the 
boat  could  have  been  righted  by  changing  the  course  slightly  or  easing  off  the  sheet  a  little 


A  trick  of  the  ice  boat  is 
to  lift  the  windward  runner 
when  the  breeze  stiffens  sud- 
denly. Old  skippers  often 
sail  with  the  runner  thus, 
and  it  was  once  the  general 
custom  to  have  a  man  ride 
on  this  runner  on  windy 
days  to  obviate  reducing 
speed,  but  the  novice  can- 
not undertake  such  stunts 
with  impunity 


Scooters  lined  up  for  a 
race.  In  localities  where 
the  winters  are  mild  and 
the  ice  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  this  is  the  type  of 
craft  to  have,  as  it  navi- 
gates water  and  ice  im- 
partially 
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skimmed  smoothly 
to  the  music  of  ice 
runners,  you  have 
for.  Ice  boats  and, 
scooters  (which 
and  water)  are  in- 
and  a  knowledge 
is  easily  mastered 

Edwin  J^evick 


A  critical  moment.   Unlike  the  scooter,  the  ice  boat  is  guided  by  a  rudder.   The  tiller  is  responsive  to  the  slightest 
touch,  and  ordinarily  a  turn  can  be  made  in  four  times  the  width  of  the  boat 


The  Gull  going  full  speed 
at  Red  Bank.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  an  ice 
boat  moves  faster  than  the 
wind  when  sailing  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Speed,  of 
course,  as  in  any  ordinary 
craft,  depends  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  the  spread  of  can- 
vas carried  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  weight  of  the 
boat 


As  an  exciting  winter 
sport,  ice  boating  is  hard  to 
beat.  A  few  acres  of  lake 
or  pond  is  large  enough  for 
sailing,  but  for  racing  the 
area  of  ice  must  be  great 
enough  to  permit  of  st  raight- 
away courses 
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The  ST  ELL  of  the  *ATTIC 

By  %uth  <lAdele  Sampson 


NO  REALLY  proper  child  grows  up  with- 
out a  dog,  a  grandmother,  and  an  attic. 
And  tiius  attend  upon  him  loyalty, 
affection,  and  romance.  For  the  child, 
like  those  people  who  purchase  a  coat  of  arms, 
has  to  acquire  from  others  the  properties  for  his 
stage  setting  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  However 
much  he  may  be  aware  of  the  "shadow  land  of 
preexistence,"  however  fantastic  may  be  his 
outlook  on  the  wonder  of  life,  the  child  deals  not 
with  pure  imagination  but  with  its  symbols  and 
tokens. 

I  had  a  wealthy  childhood,  for  I  roamed  in  two 
attics — in  our  own,  a  blustering  monarch;  in 
Aunt  Mary's,  a  timid  and  solitary  adventurer. 
Ours  was  more  a  playroom  than  an  attic,  a  great 
open  space  with  many  windows,  surrounding  a 
brick  chimney.  There  were  dark  corners,  to  be 
sure,  under  the  eaves  and  behind  the  cistern  built 
in  the  corner,  but  the  atmosphere  was  sunshiny 
rather  than  araneous.  In  one  end  glowered  the 
ramparts  of  a  great  work-bench  with  tools  ..,,,! 
nails  to  make  one  giddy  with  happiness  on  a 
rainy  day — the  only  kind  of  a  day  to  build 
boats. 

U*ROM  this  attic  a  ladder  gave  access  to  a  little 
*•  cockloft,  a  narrow  passage  of  boards  under 
the  very  roof  ridge,  illumined  only  by  reflection 
through  the  open  rafters  of  the  light  below,  and  by 
four  tiny  windows.  1  he  chimney,  the  ladder,  and 
the  rafters — from  which  one  hung  and  dropped, 
were  invaluable  in  furious  games  of  tag  and  sudden 
dashes  for  goal  in  hide  and  seek.  The  cockloft 
was  a  glorious  ambuscade  and  sheltered  many  in 
its  day,  equally  phlegmatic  whether  it  concealed 
stalking  guerrillas  or  lacrymosal  ladies  held  for 
ransom. 

I  his  was  an  attic  for  companionship — one 
seldom  came  alone  here;  for  activity,  battles 
and  games  flourished;  and  oh,  best  of  all,  one's 
puppy  was  allowed.  Funny  old  Romeo!  How 
we  all  loved  to  have  him,  panting  furiously,  tongue 
hanging,  chase  us  round  and  round  the 
chimney.  How  hard  he  tried  to  follow  us 
up  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  his  eyes  all 
eagerness  and  fear  suppressed  by  love,  and 
his  tail  wagging  slightly  in  pathetic  self- 
depreciation. 


'  I  TIERE  was  no  furniture  in  our  attic  save  a 
*•  huge  old  sofa,  and  this,  like  the  cockloft, 
in  its  day  played  many  parts.  Because  of  its 
valorous  bulk,  it  served  most  often  in  the  fields  of 
combat;  sometimes  for  no  obvious  reason  unless  the 
faded  antiquity  of  its  green  covering  formed  the 
link,  it  masqueraded  as  the  ambulating  woods  of 
Dunsinane.  Hut  its  size  suggested  static  rather 
than  peripatetic  roles;  and  it  made  a  wonderful 
battlement,  an  unscalable  citadel,  and  an  eyrie  of 
dizzying  altitude.  Against  it  raged  and  stormed 
the  besieging  army,  equipped  with  antique  weap- 
ons, reenforced  by  dog-drawn  ordnance,  and  over 
its  ample  bulwarks  many  a  solemn  parley  for  arbi- 
trament was  held. 

Our  attic  was  a  field  where  knights  and  vaqueros 
flourished  in  anachronistic  harmony,  and  where 
many  a  breathless  game  was  played;  but  Aunt 
Mary's  was  far  different  in  nature.  Ours  was  full 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  hers  shadowy  and  dim; 
ours  yo.u  entered  like  a  ramping  lion,  and  roared 
your  clattering  way  up  the  stairs;  Aunt  Mary's 
you  approached  silently  and  alone,  a  gentle  ex- 
plorer. To  tip-toe  up  the  narrow,  winding  stairs 
and  to  come  out  into  her  quiet  garret  was  like 
turning  the  pages  in  some  old  book  of  ancient 
fashion.  Almost  you  heard  the  spinet  play;  al- 
most a  harp  string  throbbed.  Everything  was 
silent  and  aware.  The  furniture  stood  regardful: 
an  old  arm  chair  gazed  with  austere  decorum  and 
the  saggy  couch  smiled  with  a  patient  and  a  wist- 
ful sigh.  There  was  no  communion  between 
them  as  comrades;  isolated,  each  was  a  separate, 
independent  unit,  uncorrected  with  its  fellows. 

QUIETUDE  reigned:  here  no  valiant  clan  call, 
no  scuffling  fray,  no  dog's  bark,  broke  the  gen- 
tle, misty  quietness  of  other  days.  Squirrels  ran 
across  the  roof,  and  sometimes  a  woodpecker  tat- 
tooed a  challenge  toanunseenfoe,but  for  the  rest, all 
sound,  as  all  light,  seemed  sifted  through  a  veil  of  re- 
moteness. Cobwebs  softened  the  angles  of  the  little 
windows,  and  the  screened  daylight  fell  in  softer  and 
.mellower  radiance  on  the  warped  floor 
and  along  the  crazy  rafters. 

At  one  end  of  this  attic  was  a  little 
door  of  mystery.  It  led  to  the  room 
where  Uncle  Martin  kept  his  "papers," 
but  my  private  conviction — although 


my  uncle  was  a  most  mild-mannered  man — was 
that  something  besides  papers  lay  concealed  there. 
And  this  conviction  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  tre- 
mendous adventure  of  climbing  to  the  old  loft. 
Once  on  a  careful  inspection  of  a  battered, 
iron-banded  chest,  I  found  an  ancient  sword 
and  a  plumed  hat,  and  this  only  strengthened 
my  suspicions  about  the  compelling  mystery 
of  uncle's  locked  door.  For  some  time  I  only 
regarded  the  sword  and  plumes  with  a  distant 
respect  and  a  sort  of  delicious  terror,  but  one  day 
in  an  ecstasy  of  courage  I  donned  them  both, 
and  inflated  with  pride,  promenaded  the  clear 
space  on  the  floor  in  pavonine  strutting.  This 
was  a  rare  and  awful  moment  of  solemnity,  and 
it  made  a  pinnacle  of  sensation  in  my  life. 

/~\NE  day  in  a  remote  corner  under  the  eaves, 
a  veritable  jungle,  I  came  upon  s:.T3  stuffed 
animals,  and  claimed  them  for  my  own.  How 
curious  and  comforting  was  the  companionship  of 
that  old,  gray  felt  elephant  with  the  baleful  but- 
ton eyes,  and  the  cat  of  ecstatic  grin  and  sardonic 
whiskers.  Curled  up  on  the  sagging  couch,  look- 
ing at  old  magazines,  companioned  only  by  the 
silent  gray  beasts,  I  spent  many  an  hour  in  Aunt 
Mary's  attic.  It  was  a  castle  of  quietude  'and 
mysterious  romance  where,  the  gray  rain  making 
a  gossamer  of  mist  of  the  windows  and  pattering 
on  the  sloping  roofs,  the  long  afternoons  passed 
with  a  dignified  and  gentle  grace. 

t^OR  an  attic  is  one  of  those  rare  places  wliere 
time  ceases  to  exist,  the  hours  wheeling  by 
so  smoothly  that  we  have  no  sense  of  motion,  and 
where  the  dimming  light  and  more  obscuring 
gloom  symbolize  an  atmosphere  rather  than  the 
passing  of  the  day.  And  yet  some  people  never 
climb  the  winding  stairs  to  the  old  attic,  never 
trust  to  the  companionship  of  self  and  fantasy, 
and  never  know  the  shadowy  wonder  of  tapestried 
days.  Some  people  never  even  pretend  that 
they  have  an  attic,  a  place  in  this  world  of  rest- 
lessness where  the  cruel  minutes  change  mys- 
tically into  a  stream  of  quietude  and  thought; 
and  they  never,  remembering  the  peace  of  its 
long  afternoons,  pause  to  draw  their  breath 
more  deeply,  or  from  the  treadwheel  lift  their 
heads  to  see  a  kindlier  sky. 
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WARWICK    NECK,  the 
estate  of  the  late  Senator 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  is  of 
interest  not  only  because 
of  its  natural  and  its  man-created 
beauties,  but  also,  and  largely,  be- 
cause of  its  associations  with  the 
political  and  legislative  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  private  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  some  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
that  history.    For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  the 
home  of  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  was  a  member 
of  Congress;  whose  right  to  the  title  of  "general 
manager  of  the  Senate"  seems  never  to  have  been 
questioned  during  the  latter  four  fifths  of  that 
period;  whose  remarkable  grasp  of  the  vast  and 
intricate  subject  of  finance  rendered  lasting  services 
to  his  Government,  especially  in  the  framing  of 
such  measures  as  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Currency 
Act  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.    And  it 
illuminates  facets  of  his  character  that  might  never 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  knew  him  or 
knew  of  him  only  as  statesman,  business  man,  or 
legislator. 

The  estate,  comprising  about  250  acres,  covers 
a  rectangular  portion  of  the  peninsula  known  as 
Warwick  Neck,  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  and  still  is  the  urban  home  of  the  Aldrich 
family.    For  more  than  half  a  mile  it  borders  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  one  of  the  most  historical,  too,  for  just  across 
that  water  lies  Gaspe  Point,  and  just  to  the  north 
is  Rocky  Point,  both  famous  landmarks  in  the 
traditions  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.    To  the 
westward  it  extends  about  half  way  across  the 
Neck,  and  a  cross  section  would  show  it  to  be 
roughly  saucer-shaped.    That  is,  both  from  the 
shore  and  from  its  inland  boundary  the  land  rises 
gradually  to  form  two  ridges,  between  which  lies 
a  slightly  depressed,  gently  rolling  plateau.  Thus 
the  estate,  though  relatively  limited  in  size, 
rich  in  a  variety  of  topographical  features,  a  con- 
dition that  Senator  Aldrich  made  the  most  of  in 
creating  and  developing  the  gardens,  groves,  and 
vistas  that  have  gone  so  far  toward  making 
it    a   worthy    site  for  a  beautiful  home. 

IT  IS  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  since 
he  bought  the  first  of  the  seven 
farms  that  were  ultimately  combined 
into  the  one  property.    From  that  time 
until  hisdeath  in  191 5  hewas constantly 
adding  new  beauties  to  those 
already  completed.  Indeed, 
although   he  saw  saplings 
that  he  had  planted  grow 
into  statelyelms  and  maples; 
the  imposing  mansion  that 
crowns  the  estate  rise  and, 
complete  to  the  last  detail, 
open  its  doors  to  receive  his 
family;  the  lawns  and  gar- 
dens  and  greenhouses 
brought  to  apparent  perfection;  still, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  builder,  the  work 
was  never  really  completed.    In  it 
he  saw  one  of  those  things  in  life  that 
really  count,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  are 
always  to  live  and  grow,  never  merely  to 
exist,  finished. 

It  was  the  expression  of  this  idea,  presum- 
ably, that  resulted  in  the  estate  being,  by 
the  terms  of  his  will,  left  for  twelve 
years  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  his  wife 
and  three  of  his  children,  who  as  trus- 
tees, were  directed  to  "  keep  the  build- 
ings on  said  estate   in  good  order 
and   repair,    and   properly  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire;  to  keep  the  walls, 
gates,  drives,  walks,  and  wharf  in  good  condition;  to 
care  properly  for  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants, 
and  lawns,  and  renew  the  same  from  time  to  time; 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  water  system  on  said 
estate;  to  heat  the  buildings  thereon,  and  light 
them  and  the  walks  and  drives;  to  operate  the 
greenhouses  and  purchase  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
and  generally  to  keep  up  and  improve  said  estate 
as  my  said  trustees  shall  deem  best." 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  directed  that  the 
property  should  be  divided  among  his  heirs,  but, 
he  wrote,  "without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
restrict  or  control  the  ownership  and  conveyance 
of  my  Warw  ick  Neck  estate.  .  .  •  .  I  ex- 
I  press  the  hope  that  it  may  continue   in  the 
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possession  of  some  members  or  member  of  my 
family." 

WHEN  I  visited  the  estate  early  last  summer 
the  thing  that  especially  interested  me  was 
the  success  with  which  the  trustees  had  combined 
filial  respect  and  devotion,  good  business  judgment, 
and  patriotism  in  the  following  of  their  instruc- 
tions at  a  time  when  the  war  needs  of  the  nation 
were  demanding  conservation  in  all  directions,  but 
especially  in  relation  to  the  upkeep  of  sumptuous, 
unproductive  estates,  of  which  Senator  Aldrich's  is 
a  representative  example.  It  is  true  that  part  of 
the  property  is  referred  to  as  "the  farm"  and  that 
upon  it  the  Senator  had  built  a  cattle  and  horse 
barn,  a  perfectly  equipped  dairy,  chicken  houses, 


an  incubator  cellar  and  brooder 
house,  elaborate  quarters  for  pigs, 
etc.,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
buildings  and  the  acres  lying  about 
them  had  never  paid  expenses,  let 
alone  any  part  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  them.    Thus  its  food  pro- 
ducing activities  could  hardly  put 
the  estate  in  the  practical  farm  class,  even  under 
the  most  generously  inclusive  peace-time  classifi- 
cation. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  was  based  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  (and  presumably  still  is  based) 
upon  its  separation  into  two  phases.  The  first 
of  these  had  to  do  with  the  mansion  and  the  other 
pleasure  buildings,  and  all  the  ornamental  and 
esthetic  features  of  the  estate.  These,  the  trus- 
tees decided,  should  be  maintained  in  good  order 
as  their  father  had  directed,  but  along  lines  of  the 
strictest  economy,  especially  in  labor  and  materials 
— such  as  coal — that  were  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  short,  the  fires  of  the 
estate  as  a  country  home  were  to  be  banked  until 
they  could  legitimately  be  once  again  stoked  into 
their  former  activity. 

As  a  result,  of  all  the  rooms  and  apartments  of 
the  great  house,  only  the  servants'  quarters  and 
two  or  three  small  suites  for  the  occasional  use  of 
members  of  the  family,  are  kept  open.  Other 
than  these,  the  beautifully  appointed  chambers, 
the  huge  salons,  libraries,  ballrooms,  and  banquet 
halls,  the  imposing  entrance  hall,  the  long,  lofty- 
ceiled  corridors — all  are  silent,  empty,  asleep,  the 
furniture  shrouded,  the  rugs  and  pictures  wrapped, 
the  shades  drawn;  all  waiting,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  reconstructive  prosperity  when  once 
more  they  can  legitimately  be  the  scenes  of  normal 
activity  and  family  life. 

Similarly  the  heating  plant  is  working  at  less 
than  half-speed,  necessitating  the  temporary 
crowding  of  the  Senator's  extensive  collection  of 
orchids,  palms,  and  other  exotics  into  one  small 
greenhouse,  which  with  the  peach  and  grape 
houses  are  the  only  units  of  the  elaborate  range 
that  now  receive  heat.  All  the  hothouse  roses 
have  been  transplanted  outdoors  to  survive  or 
perish  according  to  their  degrees  of  hardihood  and 
the  severity  of  the  seasons,  but  where  those  that 
do  live  can  be  most  easily  cared  for  by  the  greatly 
reduced  staff  of  gardeners.  Incidentally  these 
perennials  have  taken  the  places  formerly  occupied 
by  thousands  of  annual  bedding  plants,  which 
with  their  details  of  seed-sowing,  potting,  and 
transplanting,  are  luxuries  of 
the  past. 


The  great  square  watch  tower 
is  a  triumph  01  architectural  de- 
sign and  masonry  construction 
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A  BOUT  the  grounds  the 
■^"^  same  conditions  obtain, 
the  lawns  and  shrubs  and  trees 
being  keptthrifty and  healthy, 
and  the  drives  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  always  with  the  least 
possible  attention. 

To  me,  upon  visiting  the 
estate,  it  seemed  the  natural 
thing,  the  obviously  essential 
thing,  that  so  long  as  it  were  in 
any  way  possible  the  estate  should 
be  kept  up  in  all  its  beauty,  if  as 
nothing  else  than  as  a  sort  of  pas- 
toral shrine  of  historical  associa- 
tions. The  mansion,  completed  by 
Senator  Aldrich  only  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  is  alone  a  justi- 
fication; although  perhaps  exces- 
sively magnificent  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  its 
setting,  the  rough,  gray  stone  of 
which  it  is  built  having  been  taken 
from  quarries  located  upon  the 
estate. 

The  great  square  watch  tower, 
a  triumph  of  dignified  architectural 
design  and  masonry  construction, 
that  rises  above  every  surrounding 
object,  cries  out  to  be  preserved, 
for  it  has  become  a  landmark  visi- 
ble from  almost  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  from  many  a  mile  out 
to  sea.  There  is  sentiment,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  the  present  stone 
tower,  hiding  within  it  an  80,000 
gallon  water  tank  and  surmounted 
at  the  end  of  a  flight  of  124  steps 
by  an  irresistibly  attractive  obser- 
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vation  room,  was  built  to  replace  a  similar  wooden 
structure  which  with  stables  and  other  outbuild- 
ings was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  before  Senator 
Aldrich's  death.  The  conflagration,  and  the  result- 
ing exertion  and  shock  were,  in  fact,  contributory 
causes  of  his  last  illness. 

npHERE  are  other  buildings  that  one  would  grieve 
■*■  to  see  neglected  or  dismantled.  The  boat  house, 
for  instance,  a  vine-covered  stone  castle  in  minia- 
ture, down  on  the  shore,  where,  until  the  mansion 
was  completed,  the  Senator  spent  many  of  his 
hours,  sometimes  resting  from  his  labors,  some- 
times struggling  with  problems  that  demanded 
more  concentration  than  he  could  apply  in  a  more 
noisy  and  less  inaccessible  retreat.  Here  in  his 
study  were  conceived  and  perfected  many  meas- 
ures that  have  solved  national  problems;  here  in 
the  dining  hall,  richly  beautiful  in  its  teak  finish 
and  classic  detail,  were  held  conferences  with  his 
closest  friends  and  colleagues,  at  which  profound 
questions  of  policy  were  threshed  out;  here,  too, 
there  were  enjoyed  unsung  but  productive  re- 
creative gatherings  which  helped  those  in  authority 
to  bear  the  burdens  and  carry  on  the  tasks  of  their 
offices. 

Senators,  governors,  and  even  presidents  have 
been  entertained  amid  these  quaint,  informal 
surroundings;  the  very  walls  whisper  of  the 
state  secrets  they  have  heard,  of  discussions 
weighted  with  international  import,  of  decisions 
that  have  helped  to  mold  the  political  fate  of 
the  world. 

"FARTHER  along  the  shore,  with  its  own  wharf, 
porches,  and  balconies,  is  a  second  vine- 
covered  stone  cottage,  known  in  the  Aldrich  family 
annals  as  the  "Tea  House."  Even  if  this  lacks 
historical  associations  and  the  glamor  of  mysterious 
political  potency,  it  is  full  of  fond  memories  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  builder.  For  this 
most  attractive  cottage  was  built  for  the  children, 
as  a  place  where  they — to  the  goodly  number  of 


For  more  than  half  a  mile 
the  estate  borders  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay 


eight  themselves — could  entertain  their  friends, 
where  joy  and  amusement  could  reign  unconfined 
without  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  of  the  main 
household. 

And  what  a  playhouse!  Below  one  finds  a 
billiard  room  and  a 
completely  equipped 
kitchen;  above,  a  huge 
room  with  a  propor- 
tionately huge  fireplace 
— a  place  of  places  for 
a  dance  or  frolic  of 
any  sort. 

When  I  saw  it,  that 
room  contained  long, 
wooden  tables,  upon 
which  Red  Cross  sup- 
plies and  surgical  dress- 
ings were  being  pre- 
pared by  a  local  chapter 
of  workers.  But  I  can 
imagine  the  sentiment 
that  sees  it  always  full 
of  happy  youngsters, 
and  has  determined 
that,  if  possible,  so  it 
shall  always  be. 

Also  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that,  except 
for  the  mansion,  which 
was  the  work  of  Carrere 
&  Hastings,  all  the 
buildings  on  the  place 
were  designed  by 
William  Aldrich,  one 
of  the  Senator's  sons. 

LpVFN  a  trip  around 
the  grounds  con- 
stantly brings  to  light 
objects  rich  in  inherent 
beauty  or  in  worth- 
while associations. 


There  is  a  sixty-foot  spruce  tree,  a  pyramidof  living 
green,  that  Senator  Aldrich  had  moved  by  the 
frozen-ball  method  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
practically  its  present  size,  and  over  which  he 
rejoiced  triumphantly  when  it  was  proved  that  the 
tree  had  survived  the  operation  and  would  live 
in  its  new  location. 

Then  there  are  two  maples,  out  of  a  veritable 
forest  of  all  sorts  of  hardwoods,  that  have  been 
planted  since  the  Senator  started  to  build  his 
home,  each  with  a  spread  of  eighty  feet  and 
each  carrying  its  branches  uniformly  to  the  ground, 
making  a  sight  that  immediately  grips  and  long 
holds  one's  attention. 


MA  fe«  s 


<4 


The  boat  house,  a  stone  castle  in  miniature  down  on  the  shore 
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Again,  there  is  a  grove  of  native  sassafras 
trees,  not  only  beautiful  but  also  unique  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

A  LL  these  things  have  an  appeal  for  the  horti- 
culturist  and  nature  lover,  but  there  are  grow- 
ing things  as  well  as  buildings  that  bring  one  in 
touch  with  famous  men.  For  instance,  one  broad, 
grassy  glade  of  perhaps  three  acres  in  extent, 
bounded  by  dense  woods  and  shrubbery,  and 
reached  by  a  winding  path,  is  the  site  of  the 
Senator's  "friendship  grove."  Each  of  the  dozen 
or  fifteen  saplings  growing  within  the  space  was 
planted  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  a  United 
States  senator,  each  one  a  close  and  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Aldrich.  Such  names  as  Allison,  Hale, 
Piatt,  and  others  well  known  to  fame  are  to  be 
found  on  the  metal  tablets  fastened  to  the  trees, 
which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  will  indeed  make 
a  grove  worthy  of  perpetual  protection. 

But  the  most  valued  of  all  are  two  small  trees 
that  stand  close  together  (too  close,  to  suit  the 
forester's  choice)  on  the  broad,  level  lawn  before 
the  main  house.  Both  are  elms,  one  having  been 
planted  by  the  hand  of  ex-President  Taft  and  the 
other — said  to  be  a  cutting  from  the  Washington 
elm  in  Cambridge — by  that  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt.  Here,  too,  there  is  real  sentiment,  and 
surely  the  Senator's  gardener  had  thought  only 
to  emphasize  it  in  all  seriousness  when  he  had  cast 
and  set  beside  the  smaller  of  the  two  trees,  a 
bronze  plate  on  which  may  be  read  the  words: 


Planted  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
August  29,  1902 

Height  2  feet 


HPHE  second  phase  of  the  estate  problem  deals 
with  its  farming  activities,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Aldrich, 
who  is  solving  its  problems.  A  business  man  of 
extensive  knowledge  and  wide  experience,  he  is 
also  a  lover  of  the  outdoors  and,  when  possible, 
a  farmer  by  avocation.  He  therefore  offered  to 
take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  conduct  of  the 
farm  side  of  the  estate  to  make  it  profitable  or  at 
least  self-supporting,  if  he  could,  and  if  not,  to 
stand  the  losses  himself  instead  of  having  them  fall 


on  the  estate.  As  suggested  above, 
he  was  confronted  by  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  chicken  houses  and 
hams  were  costly,  well-built,  and 
attractive  to  look  at,  but  in  several 
respects  they  were  but  poorly  adapted 
to  practical,  money-making  agricul- 
tural operations.  There  was  also 
the  difficulty  of  an  insufficient  labor 
supply,  and  in  addition,  when  he 
made  his  start  at  farming,  the  prices 
of  livestock,  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  all 
machinery  and  supplies  had  begun 
to  feel  the  elevating  effects  of  the 
war,  and  had  attained  heights  that 
made  it  harder  than  ever  for  a  be- 
ginner at  farming  to  make  a  profit. 
So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Mr.  Aldrich  hasn't. 

'\X7HAT  he  has  done,  however,  tor 
»  *  the  last  year  or  more,  has  been 
to  supply  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  but- 
ter, cream,  and  poultry  products  to 
the  three  Aldrich  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence,  thereby  re- 
moving them  and  their  demands 
from  the  local  markets  and  leaving 
an  equivalent  amount  of  food  to  be 
distributed  elsewhere.  Last  sum- 
mer, for  instance,  he  had  a  six-acre 
vegetable  garden,  six  acres  of  corn, 
half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  hay 
enough  to  supply  the  horses  and 
cows  on  the  place  with  most  of  their 
roughage.  When  I  went  over  the 
farm  with  him,  his  three  sows,  pur- 
chased when  small  for  #10  apiece, 
were  raising  thrifty  litters;  he  had 
built  up  the  dairy  herd  from  seven 
to  sixteen  head,  and  had  arrived  at  a 
pretty  definite  idea  as  to  which  were  its  profitable 
members,  and  which  he  must  soon  get  rid  of;  and  he 
had  begun  to  get  the  upper  hand  over  a  mysterious 
trouble  that  had  caused  heavy  losses  in  his  poultry 
yards  the  previous  year.  With  some  400  laying 
hens,  and  1,000  young  Rhode  Island  Red  and 
White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  coming  along  in 
good  shape,  he  was  conservatively  but  audibly  look- 
ing forward  to  another  season  which,  he  said,  ought 
to  find  the  poultry  department  on  a  paying  basis. 
I  hope  it  will.    For  the  successful  management 


The  place  is  rich  in  variety  of  topographical  features,  and  these  have 
been  made  the  most  of  in  the  landscape  work 


of  a  farm,  however  small,  which  in  several  im- 
portant respects  has  not  been  planned  or  developed 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  a  mighty  difficult  busi- 
ness, and  I  admire  the  man  who  undertakes  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty  whether  or  not  he  enjoys 
the  work  as  well.  And  as  I  hope  that  the  Aldrich 
farm  grows  and  waxes  profitable,  so  I  hope  that 
nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  which  as  a  whole  represents  a 
landmark  in  our  country  life,  a  cynosure  of  senti- 
ment, more  examples  of  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
can  well  afford  to  own  and  cherish. 


The  mansion  of  rough  gray  stone  quarried  on  the  estate,  was 

Carrere  &  Hast.ngs,  architects  **>J*-    .  >  completed  only  a  few  years  before  Senator  Aldnch  s  death 


Resting  amid  tulip  trees,  Dormer 
House  stands  at  the  crest  of  the  hill — 
Tulip  Tree  Hill — a  low.  rambling,  Eng- 
lish type  of  house,  homelike  yet  stately 


"DORMER 

House 

j^pcusr  valle  y, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


First  floor.  The  plan  is  well 
worked  out.  and  ingeniously 
shaped  to  conform  with  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  whose  planter 
was  nature 


The  gardener's  cottage,  a  well 
built,  sturdy  little  abode  at  the 
entrance  to  the  place,  has  a 
charm  of  unusual  quaintness 
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Floor  plan  of  the  second  story. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  house  is 
that  every  room  in  it  is  provided 
with  abundant  light  and  air 


The  HOME  of 

M\S.  QHAS.  0.  GATES 
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IV HAT  the  JVAR^ 
HAS  "DONE 

for 
ENGLISH 

AGRICULTURE 

By 

F.  F.  %OCKWELL 


One  of  many  English  girl 
students  who  spent  their  holi- 
days gathering  fruit  for  mar- 
ket, near  Hounslow 


Riding  home  from  the  field 
after  the  day's  work.  Eng- 
land's land  army  of  women 
has  been  her  salvation 


British  Official 
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SOME  months  ago,  in  an  article 
in  these  columns,  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

Hunger  is  emperor!  After  all  is 
said  and  done  .  .  .  he  is  revealed  as 
the  Great  Dictator,  directing  from  garret 
and  gutter  the  destiniesof  empires!  .  .  . 
and  his  kingdom  is  anarchy  .  .  .  the 
great  war  may  be  succeeded  by  a  greater 
war — a  war  of  Humanity  against  Famine. 

Recent  events  are  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary on  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 
England  has  always  been  the  anti- 
thesis of  anarchy;  English  tempera- 
ment and  tradition  are  against  it. 
English  common-sense  has  always  been 
able  to  see  far  enough  ahead  to  change 
conditions  when  they  threatened  to  be- 
come intolerable,  before  the  boiling 
over  point  was  reached. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
England  did  not  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  war  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  her  agricultural  problem.  1  here 
were  two  things  to  be  accomplished: 
first,  the  rehabilitation  of  English  agri- 
culture, and  second,  the  men  coming 
back  from  France  to  be  taken  care  of. 
English  statesmen  realized  that  to  fail 
in  either  of  these  things  would  be  de- 
cidedly dangerous.  Io  fail  in  both,  tantamount 
to  inviting  the  spread  of  bolshevism  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  possibly  to  set  the  stage  for  a  revo- 
lution at  home.  Consequently,  they  have  taken 
the  wise  policy  of  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  some  forty  years 
before  the  war  (1871  to  191 1),  while  the  total  male 
population  had  increased  more  than  67  per  cent., 
the  rural  population  had  decreased  16  per  cent. 
Such  a  change  as  this  in  the  proportion  of  city  to 
country  population  would  be  hard  to  understand 
even  in  a  new  territory  such  as  our  Western  States. 
In  a  country  like  England,  of  course,  it  is  much 
more  significant.  In  the  same  period,  the  percent- 
age of  arable  land,  under  actual  cultivation,  de- 
creased from  nearly  57  per  cent,  to  41 5  per  cent. 
That  decrease  means  that  more  than  three  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  land  used  for  cultivated  crops 
had  been  put  down  to  permanent  grass;  and  from 
191 1  to  1914  a  million  acres  more  passed  in  the 
same  way  from  use  for  cultivated  crops  to  grass 
and  pasture.  But  even  this  sacrifice  did  not 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  English  mutton 
chops!  L  p  to  the  time  of  the  war,  England  was 
importing  four  fifths  of  the  wheat  and  more  than  one 
half  of  the  meat  she  used,  besides  tremendous 
quantities  of  eggs,  cheese,  and  butter.  And  the 
year  before  the  war,  she  imported  $55,000,000 
worth  of  beet  sugar  from  Germany — a  highly 
finished  product  that  left  the  beet  pulp  to  feed 
German  cattle,  to  make  manure  to  go  back  to 
German  soil,  to  grow  more  sugar  for  England. 
At  the  same  time,  Germany,  with  characteristic 
efficiency,  was  importing  from  England  all  her  old 
tin  cans — raw  material  of  which  the  English  did 
not  realize  the  value.  Even  the  land  which  Eng- 
land did  cultivate  returned  per  unit  only  two  fifths 
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increased  her  wheat  yield  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  bushels  in  the 
first  year  of  war. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed, however,  was  not  to  suggest 
merely  war  measures  so  much  as  to 
investigate  the  whole  island-wide  prob- 
lem of  agriculture,  and  to  dig  out 
something  practical  to  offer  for  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  I  he  com- 
mittee took  its  task  seriously,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  a  year  in  investi- 
gations and  hearings,  and  finally  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  agriculture, 
going  very  far  ahead,  in  definite  prac- 
tical suggestions,  of  our  own  Country 
Life  Commission  of  some  years  back. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  this  com- 
mission had  to  say  was  that,  in  its 
opinion,  "no  Government,  whether 
Liberal  or  Tory,  for  half  a  century, 
had  treated  agriculture  as  possessing 
any  peculiar  importance  on  broad, 
national  grounds.  .  .  .  We  desire 
to  record  our  conviction  that  no  large 
amount  of  capital  or  labor  can  be  at- 
tracted to  the  soil  unless  the  farmer  has 
some  security  in  the  future  for  more 
Staple  prices  for  his  chief  products 
as  much  as  cultivated  land  in  Denmark,  and  only  than  have  prevailed  for  the  last  forty  years, 
one  fifth  as  much  as  cultivated  land  in  Belgium.     .    .    .    Agricultural  work  should  not  he  a  blind 


British  Official 

Market  gardening  is  a  phase  of  land  work  at  which  English  women  are  peculiarly  successful 


It  is  little  wonder  that  the  war  strategists  in  Berlin 
thought  they  saw  their  opportunity  to  tame  the 
British  lion  by  cutting  the  food  supply  from  his 
island  cage  with  their  U-boat  blockade! 

A  ND  then  the  war  came  along  and  hit  English 
agriculture,  already  staggering,  another  body 
blow.  Up  to  1916  practically  one  third  of  the 
agricultural  workers  in  the  kingdom  had  been 
drafted  either  into  the  army  or  navy  or  into  indus- 
trial war  service.  It  has  been  carefully  estimated 
that  of  some  350,000  workers  who  left,  at  the  very 
least  one  out  of  four  will  fail  to  return  into  agri- 
culture. 1  his  means  a  serious  problem,  not  only 
during  'the  war,  but  after  the  war,  by  making 
much  worse  a  situation  already  admittedly  bad. 

With  affairs  in  this  condition,  the  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  as  early  as  July,  191 5,  to 
recommend  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the 
problems  which  had  to  be  faced;  first,  the  improve- 
ment of  British  agriculture,  and  second,  the 
employment  of  ex-service  men  after  the  war  in 
meeting  that  problem. 

Of  course,  as  all  the  world  knows,  some  immedi- 
ate steps  had  to  be  taken  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  England  without  waiting  for  the  formation 
of  any  committee,  much  less  for  its  deliber- 
ations and  reports.  English  estates  which  had 
been  held  inviolable  for  generations  were  given 
over  to  the  plebeian  purposes  of  food  produc- 
tion, and,  in  numerous  instances,  it  was  the 
lady  of  the  manor  herself  who  guided  the  motor 
plow  with  which  this  sacriligious  rape  was  com- 
mitted.    1  he  result,  however,  was  that  England 
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alky  employment,  but  the  first  rung  of  the  agri- 
cultural ladder." 

T  1    WAS  realized  that  the  condition  brought 

about  by  the  war  left  only  four  alternatives 
so   far   as   English   agriculture   was  concerned: 

First,  to  continue  the  work  of  women  and  children 
on  the  farms — which  seemed  wholly  undesirable. 

Second,  the  further  use  of  labor  saving  machinery. 
Investigation  has  proved  that  motor  plows  and 
the  like,  while  saving  horse  labor  to  a  large  degree, 
did  very  little  in  the  way  of  saving  man  labor.  Jt 
was  felt,  therefore,  that  machines  could  be  relied 
upon  to  replace  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  man 
labor  taken  out  of  agriculture. 

Third,  to  attract  men  from  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry -manifestly  impossible,  unless  radical 
changes  were  made,  as  the  agricultural  laborers 
had  been  leaving  agricultural  employment  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  yearly  for  a  long  time  before 
the  war. 

Fourth,  to  put  more  land  down  to  grass,  which 
would  be  about  equivalent  to  giving  a  colicky 
baby  a  pacifier  so  that  he  will  keep  quiet  while  he 
is  getting  more  colic. 

I  he  committee  after  careful  investigation  felt 
confident  that  they  could  trace  the  decline  in  rural 
population  directly  to  four  things,  namely,  low 
wages,  poor  housing  conditions,  lack  of  social 
life,  and,  lack  of  a  chance  to  advance — once  an 
agricultural  laborer,  always  an  agricultural  la- 
borer, being  the  general  rule.  Where  farm  wages 
had  advanced,  that  agile  old  bugbear,  the  H.  C. 
of  L.,  advanced  just  a  little  bit  faster.  In  August, 
191 4,  the  government  loans  for  better  housing  con- 
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options  included  the  agricultural  workers,  but  this 
had  little  effect  in  the  face  of  the  high  wages  paid 
in  war  industries.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
splendid  land  army  of  women,  English  farmers 
would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  on.  The 
minority  members  of  the  committee — who  came 
very  near  being  a  majority,  as  the  chairman  con- 
curred in  most  of  their  views — felt  satisfied  that 
after  carefully  considering  all  old-line  suggestions 
for  bettering  rural  conditions,  they  should  make 
the  following  statement: 

"Our  view  is  that  the  state  must  take  action  on 
the  one  hand  to  establish  and  maintain  a  standard 
of  wages  for  all  farm  workers,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  insure  to  the  agricultural  industry  such  measure 
of  security  and  prosperity  as  will  encourage  the 
employment  of  labor  at  such  wages."  This,  of 
course,  is  a  radical  position,  involving  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  agricultural  legislation.  Appar- 
ently, however,  the  minority  was  justified  in  taking 
this  stand  as  the  Corn  Production  Act,  passed  the 
following  year,  has  done  these  very  things. 

They  stated  also  that  "We  regard  the  possession 
■of  land  as  involving  duties  to  the  state.  Land 
■ought  to  be  well  farmed,  and  we  think  the  state 
justified,  if  necessary,  in  taking  the  means  to 
enforce  good  farming."  That  also  is  an  entirely 
new  principle. 

Other  recommendations  were  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  by  all  means  the  plan  of  profit 
sharing,  which  was  found  to  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  some  instances,  the  laborer  receiving 
in  addition  to  his  wage  4  per  cent,  on  bonuses  or 
wages  left  in  the  business,  and  a  yearly  dividend 
based  on  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the  farm 
after  paying  expenses  and  interest;  plans  for  re- 
clamation and  afforestation,  also  the  reclaiming 
of  poor  quality  grass  lands  which  can  be  made 
good  by  proper  treatment;  more  extensive  educa- 
tion of  the  farmers,  particularly  as  to  good  methods 
of  bookkeeping,  and  help  in  marketing;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  associations 
of  all  kinds.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that 
few  people  have  any  idea  of  what  coop- 
eration is  doing  in  agriculture.  Take 
Ireland.  In  1891  there  were  seventeen 
cooperative  societies  doing  a  business 
■of  $251,000.  Four  years  later  seventy- 
six  societies  did  a  business  of  $925,000, 
and  the  year  before  the  war  985  socie- 
ties did  a  business  of  $16,670,000!  The 
figures  for  our  own  country  are  be- 
ginning to  look  almost  as  interesting. 

A  ND,  now,  as  to  what  the  Govern- 
mentof  England  has  actually  done 
toward  this  programme  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  committee  mentioned  above 
was  appointed  in  July,  191 5.  On  August 
23,  1916,  the  Small  Holdings  Act  went 
into  force.  By  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  empowered  to  acquire 
•during  the  war  and  twelve  months 
thereafter  up  to  4,500  acres  in  England, 
and  2,000  acres  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
mental small  holdings  colonies.  The 
object  is  to  promote  the  formation  and 
extension  of  societies  on  a  cooperative 
or  a  partnership  basis,  to  establish  prof- 
itable working  holdings  and  agencies 


for  cooperative  buying,  selling,  banking,  and  insur- 
ance. Last  year,  tin-  Board  of  Agriculture  acquired 
three  estates  111  England  and  one  in  Wales,  and 
started  settlements  for  ex-service  men  on  both  the 
follow  ing  plans:  first,  as  individual  small  holders,  or 
land  owners;  and  second,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity. In  either  case,  the  applicant  has  to 
work  for  the  first  year  as  a  laborer;  then  he  can 
take  his  choice  of  one  of  the  two  systems.  A 


Women  rick  thatchers  at  work 


British  Official 


salient  new  feature  of  the  small-holding  plan  is 
that  it  starts  as  one  big  farm,  under  a  trained 
director.  After  a  year,  during  which  the  pros- 
pective landowners  work  as  laborers  for  wages, 
the  applicants  who  have  made  good  are  given  their 
individual  allotments,  at  low  cost.  Part  of  the 
colony  is  always  held,  however,  as  a  central  farm, 
and  a  cooperative  centre  is  established  for  buying 
and  selling. 

3  TNDER  the  alternative  plan,  after  the  first 
year's  work  as  a  laborer,  each  worker  be- 
comes a  partner  or  profit  sharer  in  the  enterprise, 
which  continues  as  one  large  farm  (a  half  acre  or 
so  for  personal  use  goes  with  his  cottage).  Each 
worker  receives  a  dividend  in  addition  to  regular 
wages,  after  interest,  sinking  fund,  etc.,  are  paid. 

The  Corn  (wheat)  Production  Act,  referred  to 
above,  guarantees  a  minimum  price  to  the  grower, 
and  a  minimum  wage  to  the  laborer.  A  Mini- 
mum Wage  Board  of  thirty-nine  members  is 
appointed.  A  minimum  wage  of  25  shillings  per 
week,  and  prices  guaranteed  on  wheat  and  oats 
until  1922,  are  suggested. 

f^ANADA,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are 
^  not  behind  the  Old  Country  in  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  care  of  both  their  agricultural  inter- 
ests and  their  ex-service  men.  In  Canada,  160 
acres  of  land  and  a  $2,000  loan,  in  first  mortgage, 
will  be  available  for  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows. 
Applicants  must  have  an  agricultural  training, 
but  those  who  haven't  had  it  may  get  their  exper- 
ience   on     government    demonstration  farms. 

In  Australia,  where  the  commonwealth  will 
put  up  more  than  $100,000,000  and  the  states  will 
furnish  the  lands,  the  most  salient  innovation  is 
that  the  government  will  guarantee  the  market 
and  supply  the  machinety  for  handling  and  selling 
the  products  from  small  farms,  the  slaughter 
houses,  etc.,  finally  to  be  turned  over  to  the  settlers 
as  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  New  Zealand,  returning  soldiers 
are  already  getting  land  that  has  been 
bought  or  assigned  for  the  purpose  at 
cost  price.  Loans  of  $2,500  to  $3,700 
are  made  on  easy  terms.  Land  is  se- 
lected according  to  the  type  of  farming 
that  the  settler  wants  to  take  up. 

T^ROM  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
a  very  comprehensive  scheme  of  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  is  un- 
der way.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
our  own  problems  to  face.  We  have 
plenty  of  land,  comparatively  little  of 
which  is  yielding  full  returns.  Just 
how  our  own  returned  soldiers  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  secure  farms 
if  they  so  wish,  just  what  the  signifi- 
cance is  of  existingrelationships  between 
farm  wage  earners,  tenants,  and  owners, 
just  how  the  present  farm  loan  system  is 
operating  and  how  its  aims  might  be 
anticipated,  these'and  many  other  prob- 
lems face  us.  It  is  no  time  for  us  to  lie 
back  and  feel  that  we  have  done  pretty 
well,  that  now  we  shall  be  helped  by 
many  others  in  the  work  of  feeding  the 
world.  Let  us  be  at  the  task  of  putting 
our  own  agricultural  house  in  order. 


Removing  a 
patient's  shoe  at 
a  horse  hospital 
in  London, 
where  the  work 
is  all  done  hy 
women 


Farm  work  among 
women  in  England 
was  found  to  be 
greatly  stimulated 
by  the  tests  and 
competitions  that 
were  held  fre- 
quently.  Those 
shown  are  tractor 
and  horse  plowing 
tests  held  at  Alling- 
ton  harm,  Maid- 
stone 
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The  corner  dominated  by  the  silo,  with  the  engine  room  at  the  left  below  the  sloping  approach  to  the  hay  loft,  and  the  bull  pen  wing  in  front 
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The  upper  long  side  show- 
ing the  slatted  corn  crib, 
the  large  door  to  the  imple- 
ment room  at  the  left,  and 
at  the  right,!under  the  slope, 
the  entrance  to  the  milk 
room 


The  plan  will  repay  a  close 
study,  particularly  in  such 
features  as  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  cow  stable,  milk  room, 
wash  room,  and  milk  wagon 
shed.  Note  the  separation  of 
milk  room  from  gasoline  en- 
gine room  by  the  mill  room 
where  feeds  are  ground,  and 
roots  from  the  frost  proof 
adjacent  root  cellar  are  cut. 
Under  these  rooms  the  water 
supply  pressure  tank  is  buried. 
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At  the  far  corner  of  the  barn 
yard  is  the  manure  shed, 
reached  by  litter  carriers  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  manure  is  put  directly 
into  the  spreader  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modern 
practice.  The  small  yard 
between  the  cow  stable  and 
bull  yard  is  for  cows  wi  th  very 
young  calves  or  for  those  that 
for  any  reason  should  be  kept 
from  the  herd 


At  the  left  (below)  is  the 
pig  house  with  its  adjacent 
pens,  its  own  corn  crib 
on  the  nearer  end,  and 
the  shed' for  the  manure 
spreader  at  the  far  end 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


H  EKE    A  N  D    T  H  E  R 


Digging  Man  power  is  the  most  valuable 
with  thing  in  the  country  to-day,  which 

Dynamite    means  of  course  that  it  comes  high. 

We  who  live  on  country  places  have 
already  had  occasion  to  realize  this  and  it  is 
going  to  be  even  more  evident  to  us  before  we 
get  through.  However,  the  answer  is  a  little 
ingenuity,  the  -employment  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  methods  that  will  enable  us  to  tide 
over  the  crisis. 

My  contribution  to  the  common  cause  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  dig  holes,  post  holes 
or  any  other  sort,  with  dynamite.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  country  lifer,  like  the  Swiss  cheese 
manufacturer,  is  called  upon  to  produce  holes 
with  a  frequency  that  may  become  almost  a 
nightmare.  For  anything  new  on  the  country 
place,  new  fence,  new  corn  crib,  new  chicken 
house  or  run,  a  series  of  holes  is  always  the  pre- 
liminary, and  there  is  a  backache  in  every  one. 

However,  a  little  dynamite,  judiciously  applied, 
will  dig  any  hole  as  neatly  as  could  be  asked. 
The  secret  lies  in  properly  directing  the  force 
of  the  charge.  The  way  to  get  the  best  results 
is  to  dig  a  hole  perhaps  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  and  the  exact  size  wanted.  Then  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  this  hole  drill  an  auger  hole  to 
within  say  a  foot  of  the  depth  desired.  In  this 
latter  the  dynamite  stick  is  inserted  and  fired 
with  a  blasting  cap  and  fuse.  In  my  experience 
this  method  is  quicker  and  even  cheaper  than 
hand  digging,  even  when  the  labor  is  available. 


America  Instances  of  the  success  of  boys' 
Leading  an^  g'r's'  c'urj  work  in  the  United 
the  Wav  States  are  so  numerous  that  it  takes 
a  most  unusual  result  to  attain  any 
real  news  interest  these  days,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainlv  no  lack  of  that  quality  in  the  report  that 
both  Canada  and  France  are  planning  to  estab- 
lish this  type  of  extension  work  in  a  form  modeled 
closely  after  ours.  Indeed,  Canada  has  already 
entered  the  field,  its  first  sheep  club  having  been 
formed  recently  in  Peel  County,  Ontario.  A 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Government 
had  previously  visited  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  to  study  the  methods  of 
organization  and  control  developed  there.  It  was 
the  French  High  Commission  that  studied  the 
subject  with  relation  to  the  needs  of  France, 
and  that  sent  back  to  that  country  full  and  en- 
thusiastic reports  that  won  wide  circulation  in 
its  press.  With  the  man  power  of  the  nation  so 
sadly  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  war,  and  with 
much  of  its  adult  woman  power  striving  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  the  opportunity  to  lead  and 
direct  the  boys  and  girls  into  club  activities, 
through  winch  they  can  become  efficient  food 
producers  and  home  makers,  is  as  admirable 
as  the  need  is  acute.  If  we  may  judge  the 
daughters  and  sons,  moreover,  by  the  spirit  of 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  they  will  not  render  good  account 
of  whatever  work  they  undertake,  whether  as 
members  of  agricultural  clubs  or  individually. 


The  Mother  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
of  Anarchy  there  was  a  noticeable  slump  in 
Still  Lives  our  conservation  of  food,  and 
many  indications  that  we  had 
at  once  turned  back  to  pre-war  indulgences  and 
even  wastes.  We  have  fought  a  good  fight  to 
achieve  the  democracy  of  the  civilized  world, 
but  that  high  aim  has  not  been  accomplished 
and  cannot  be  accomplished  while  famine,  the 
mother  of  anarchy,  roams  abroad.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  says,  "The  war  has  been  brought  to  arr 
end  in  no  small  measure  by  starvation  itself, 
and  it  cannot  be  our  business  to  maintain  starva- 
tion after  peace."    The  cessation  of  hostilities 


brought  about  a  complete  reorientation  of  the 
food  problem.  It  will  soon  release  cargo  ships 
from  military  needs  to  seek  the  world's  food 
markets.  It  has  already  created  an  enormously 
increased  demand  for  food.  Under  the  new  set  of 
governing  conditions  the  following  facts  stand  out: 

The  world  faces  an  enormous  shortage  of  feeds 
for  dairy  animals  which,  however,  wall,  with  the 
elimination  of  waste,  gradually  right  itself  by 
our  return  to  our  wheat  loaf  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  milling  by-products. 

The  world  faces  an  enormous  deficit  in  fats — 
pork,  dairy  products,  and  vegetable  oils.  We 
have  increased  our  production  of  these  essentials 
largely  during  the  past  year,  but  the  task  ahead 
of  us  for  1919  is  infinitely  greater.  No  effort 
must  be  spared  to  conserve  these  essentials,  no 
opportunity  lost  to  increase  the  supply. 

Of  wheat,  rye,  other  feeds,  beans,  peas,  and  rice, 
there  is  sufficient,  if  economy  in  their  consumption 
is  exercised  continuously  until  the  next  harvest. 

Of  beef  there  are  sufficient  supplies  to  load 
all  the  refrigerating  ships  available,  but  their 
capacity  unfortunately  is  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  hungry  millions  abroad. 

Of  sugar  we  shall  have  enough  for  a  comfortable 
supply  for  ourselves,  provided  the  other  nations 
continue  on  their  present  short  rations.  If  these 
are  increased  we  can  and  should,  do  with  less. 

The  food  crisis  then  is  by  no  means  over.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  acute  than  ever  in  the  fats. 
Of  these  we  must  produce  to  our  uttermost,  and 
in  everything  we  eat,  as  in  the  past  year,  we  must 
practise  vigorous  self-denial  and  eliminate  the 
last  trace  of  waste. 


A  new  There  is  one  subject  of  perennial  in- 
Motor  terest  to  every  man  who  owns  a  motor 
Fuel  vehicle  of  any  description,  and  that 
is  the  possibility  of  fuel  shortage.  1  he 
gasoleneless  Sundays  of  pleasant  (or  otherwise) 
memory  served  to  emphasize  the  possibility 
that  some  day  we  shall  find  that  we  have  not 
enough  of  the  ordinary  fuel  to  go  around.  Of 
course  the  exigencies  of  war-making  created 
the  temporary  condition  of  shortage  above  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  use  may  exceed  our  ability  to  care  for  the  new 
motor  population  in  the  matter  of  fuel. 

We  have  discussed  from  time  to  time  the  possi- 
bility of  usinj;  kerosene  or  alcohol.  We  have 
seen  how  British  owners  met  their  fuel  crisis 
by  utilizing  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  carried 
in  huge  featherbed  containers,  perched  on  top 
of  their  cars.  Some  of  us  realize  that  our  best 
chance  of  relief  lies  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
gasolene  by  the  use  of  superior  methods  of  ex- 
tracting the  product  from  the  crude  oil.  Also 
there  is  the  chance  of  increasing  our  supply  of 
crude  oil  through  the  discovery  of  new  oil  fields 
or  the  invention  of  methods  of  extracting  oil  from 
the  great  shale  deposits,  of  which  there  are  almost 
endless  areas  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

Naturally  this  situation  has  led  to  some  pic- 
turesque attempts  to  invent  motor  fuels  from 
materials  not  hitherto  considered  in  that  connec- 
tion. Most  newspaper  readers  will  remember 
various  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  with  mysterious  green  liquids,  which  on 
being  poured  into  fuel  tanks  containing  nothing 
but  unadulterated  aqua  pura,  have  produced  the 
finest  grade  of  motor  fuel  ever  used.  And  now 
comes  an  inventor  from  Norway,  who  has  de- 
vised what  appears  to  be  a  possible  substitute 
for  the  conventional  fuel.  The  device  comprises 
a  receptacle  containing  carbide,  upon  which 
water  is  allowed  to  trickle,  a  drop  at  a  time. 
The  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbide 
forms  a  gas,  which  is  conducted  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber  through  a  special  carbureter. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  device  should 


not  work,  though  the  resultant  fuel  would  be 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  gasolene  at  its 
present  price.  However,  carbide  gas  fuel  is 
another  string  to  our  bow,  assuring  us  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  our  ever  having  to  lay  up  our  cars 
because  of  lack  of  fuel  to  run  them. 


Just  That  motor  truck  express  lines  were 
a  certain  to  have  a  considerable  influ- 

Pioneer  ence  on  the  future  of  country  life  in 
this  good  land  of  ours  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  some  time.  In  the  main  this  was 
merely  prediction,  based  on  common-sense, 
although  there  have  been  some  specific  instances 
of  valuable  services  rendered  to  individual  rural 
communities  by  efficiently  operated  motor  ex- 
press lines.  But  now  from  time  to  time  we  are 
beginning  to  get  specific  instances  of  rural  trans- 
portation lines  that  have  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. One  of  the  latest  and  certainly  among 
the  best  examples  of  what  the  rural  express  is 
going  to  accomplish  when  it  fairly  gets  under 
way,  has  recently  come  to  us  from  Pennsylvania. 

About  forty  miles  w*est  of  Philadelphia  lies 
the  little  city  of  Coatesville,  the  centre  of  an 
extremely  fertile  and  prosperous  farming  region 
in  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties.  Early  last 
spring  some  enterprising  citizens  of  Coatesville 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  motor  express 
line  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  territory  into 
Philadelphia.  The  experiment  was  an  instant 
success.  From  the  first  trip  the  trucks  had 
capacity  loads. 

And  now  another  brilliant  idea.  If  the  express 
line  to  Philadelphia  was  so  successful,  why  not 
extend  it  to  New  York  and  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  most  extensive  market  in  the  country 
and  presumably  higher  prices?  After  consider- 
able debate  the  experiment  was  attempted  and 
proved  exactly  as  successful  as  the  earlier  and 
shorter  line.  And  so  it  happens  that  eggs  laid 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
morning  of  one  day  frequently  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  a  New  York  breakfast  table  the  very 
next  morning.  That  a  motor  express  line  con- 
necting Coatesville  with  New  York  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  150  miles,  is  proving  a  successful 
business  enterprise,  gives  us  some  faint  idea  of 
what  is  going  to  be  the  predominant  transporta- 
tion system  in  the  not  distant  future,  to  the 
eternal  benefit  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
United  States. 


Memorial  No  small  amount  of  commendation 
Trees  has  greeted  the  plan  proposed  by 

and  Birds  tne  American  Forestry  Association 
of  planting  a  memorial  tree  for 
every  American  soldier  and  sailor  who  died  during 
the  world  war,  as  a  fitting  and  worthy  method 
of  showing  tribute  to  the  defenders  of  democracy, 
but  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  executive  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  has 
added  to  his  words  of  approval  a  further  reason, 
for  the  scheme  which  should  appeal  to  every 
conservationist  and  lover  of  wild  life,  whether 
or  not  he  has  personal  interest  in  any  one  tree. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  effect  that  the  campaign 
of  planting  will  have  on  the  bird  population  of 
the  country.  For,  he  reminds  us,  "trees  are  a 
life  and  death  matter  with  the  birds"  many  of 
which  do  not,  as  people  suppose,  go  south  every 
winter,  but  remain  "in  our  colder  latitudes  de- 
pending for  shelter  and  protection  on  the  trees 
of  the  countryside.  Altogether  there  seem 
plenty  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  few 
if  any  in  opposition  to  it.  Next  Arbor  Day, 
therefore,  should  take  on  new  significance  and 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  activity  and  results. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  probably  have  much  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  of  memorial  trees. 
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After  a  hard  winter 

Note  smooth,  mudless,  easy-traction  surface 


IN  1912  the  old  water-bound  macadam  on  this 
road  was  coated  with  "Tarvia-B."  Onct  a 
year  since  then  a  light  coat  of  "Tarvia-B"  has 
been  used  for  up-keep. 

After  six  years  of  inexpensive  care,  behold  a  sur- 
face smooth  enough  for  roller-skates  and  "skate- 
mobiles,"  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  main 
automobile-artery  out  of  Plainfield  toward  the 
south  and  carries  a  fast  and  heavy  traffic  serving 
a  wealthy  residential  region. 


Do  your  roads  look  like  this  after  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  hard  winter? 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  constructing 
new  macadam  roads  and  repairing  old  ones. 

It  reenforces  the  road-surface  and  makes  it  water- 
proof, mudless,  dustless,  and  automobile-proof. 

Tarvia  offers  the  most  satisfactory,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cheapest  form  of  road-maintenance. 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained  engineers 
and  chemists  who  have  given  years  of  study  to 
modern  road  problems.  The  advice  of  these  men 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  one  interested.  If 
you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
problems,  the  matter  will  have  prompt  attention. 

Illustrated  booklets  f  ree  on  request.    Address  nearest  office. 


The  cost  per  year  over  the  six  years  has  been 
under  3  cents  per  yard. 

That  is  less  than  plain  macadam  would  have  cost 
under  this  traffic,  and  a  plain  macadam  would  not 
stand  one  season  under  like  conditions. 
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A  good  example  of  English  Gothic,  with  pierced  tracery.  An 
oak  livery  cupboard  of  about  1475 


A  S  WAS  pointed  out  in  these  pages  not 
f\     long  since,  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
J   \   furniture   of   the    Italian  Renaissance 
indicates  a   tendency   on  the  part  of 
lovers  of  old  furniture  and  kindred  things  to 
delve  more  deeply  into  the  past.    Your  dyed- 
in-the-wool  connoisseur  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  Colonial;  to  him  the 
■Georgian  and  Louis  XVI  periods  are 
modern;   only  the   actually  ancient 
deserves  the  name  of  antique.  How 
far  back  into  history  may  the  col- 
lector rationally  go  to    indulge  his 
hobby?    There  must  be  a  limit. 

There  is,  indeed.  The  chief  rea- 
son is  that  the  furniture  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  is  practically  nonexistent. 
In  the  second  place,  design  and  style 
are  meaningless  terms  when  applied 
to  those  crude  productions.  Except 


gOTHIC 
zAXT*  TUDOR 
FU%NITUCRE 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

Photographs  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


from  a  historical  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely 
worth  studying.  The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Pom- 
peiian  styles,  to  be  sure,  have  their  place  in  the 
development  of  decorative  applied  art,  but  it 
would  hardly  pay  the  American  collector  to  devote 
his  attention  to  Roman  chairs,  for  example.  The 
gradual  emergence  from  the  artistic  decadence  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  the  point  from  which  the  collec- 
tor must  date  his  investigations.  In  the  field  of 
English  furniture  he  may  go  back  of  the  already 
popular  Jacobean  to  the  Tudor  period.  If  he 
is  incorrigible  he  may  begin  with  Gothic. 

The  decorative  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages 
found  their  expression  chiefly  in  architecture. 
After  the  Roman  and  Pompeiian,  the  Gothic  was 
the  first  to  make  itself  felt  in  furniture  design. 
The  Gothic  school  originated  in  northern  France 


A  typical  oak  banqueting  table  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  with  handsomely  carved  apron  and 
characteristic  melon-bulb  supports 


English  fifteenth  century  Gothic  hutch  or  cabinet  of  oak, 
showing  wheel  and  linen-fold  motifs  in  the  carving 

and  its  influence  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  reaching  its  highest  development  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Gothic  furniture  followed  the  lead  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  feeling  and  detail,  and  that  of 
Flngland  has  commonly  been  divided  into  three 
periods  as  follows:  early  English  or 
crude  Gothic  from  about  1200  to  the 
end  of  Henry  Ill's  reign  in  1272;  dec- 
orated or  ornamental  Gothic,  Edward 
I,  1272,  to  the  end  of  Edward  Ill's 
reign,  1377;  perpendicular,  florid, 
flamboyant,  or  decadent  Gothic,  Rich- 
ard II  to  Henry  VII,  1377  to  1485. 


l^NGLISH  Gothic  furniture  was 
plain  in  form  and  architectural 
in  character.  Simple  lines  predomi- 
nated, the  decorative  element  being 
supplied  largely  by  the  carving.  Much 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 
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OWEN 
MAGNETIC 


^Banishing  the  Commonplace 


THOSE  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
Owen  Magnetic  Motor  Cars  are  strict 
individualists,  though  not  bizarre. 

Their  town  and  country  houses,  their 
gardens,  all  their  possessions  are  far  from  the 
commonplace. 

And  so  when  it  comes  to  a  car,  they 
insist  on  getting  away  from  the  monotonous. 
Up  and  down  the  Avenue,  or  at  the  Opera, 
or  at  the  Country  Club — wherever  the 
world  of  fashion  congregates — certain  cars 
distinguish  the  vivid  personalities  from  the 
drab. 

Each  Owen  Magnetic  expresses  this  idea 
of  unobstrusive  elegance.  Exterior  and  in- 
terior colors  and  upholstering  are  decided 
upon  by  the  owner. 


All  the  appointments  show  careful 
selections — such  as  the  silver  hardware,  the 
lighting  fixtures,  the  carpeting. 

The  most  casual  observer  knows  instantly 
that  the  owner  is  a  person  of  faultless  taste. 

Just  as  The  Owen  banishes  the  common- 
place in  appearance,  so  does  it  eliminate  the 
mechanical  crudities  of  yesteryear.  At  the 
touch  of  finger-tip  this  great  car  is  in  complete 
control — giant  power  leaps  across  an  air 
space  from  engine  to  wheels.  No  gear 
shifting — no  clanking  noises — no  jerks  nor 
lunges — just  a  quiet,  floating  sensation,  en- 
tirely different! 

Attractive  brochure,  adequately  describ- 
ing the  Owen  Magnetic,  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


THE  BAKER,  RAUCH  &  LANG  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Also  Builders  of  Rauch  &  Lang  Electrics  and  Custom  Coach  Bodies  of  Quality 
Metropolitan  Distributors 

OWEN  MAGNETIC  MOTOR  SALES  CORP. 
Broadway  at  57th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Dress  Cottons 
for  Spring  1919 

OUR  showing  of  Dress  Cottons  for 
Spring,  1919,  embraces  the  newest 
textiles,  designs  and  color  combinations 
from  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain 
and  our  own  country. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  a 
fabric  entirely  new  to  this  country, 
"ENGLISH  PRINTS,"  made  for  and 
sold  exclusively  in  the  United  States  by 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  It  is  ideal 
for  dresses  for  children,  misses  and 
grown  ups.  There  are  hundreds  of 
quaint  printed  designs,  in  small  and 
conventional  effects,  on  white  or  tinted 
backgrounds.  32  inches  wide.  95c  yard. 


PRINTED  DIMITIES. 

Complete  assortment, 
plain  colors,  stripes, 
checks,  dots  and  floral 
designs.  28incheswide. 
35c  and  60c  yard. 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINEN. 

All  the  plain  colors  and 
a  generous  assortment 
of  novelprinted  designs 

Plain  colors,  $1 .25  yard ; 
printed  $1.00  yard. 

GINGHAMS.    For  the 

coming  season  we  have 
prepared  a  very  inter- 
esting collection  of  this 
most  fashionable  fab- 
ric, every  plain  color 
and  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  the  popular 
checks,  plaids  and 
stripes,  featuring  such 
famous  brands  as 
"David  and  John 
Anderson,"  "GlenRoy" 
and  "Lorraine."  55c  to 
$1.35  yard. 

ORGANDIES  will  be  very 
much  in  vogue  this 
season  and  our  stock  is 
repletewith  the  newest 
shades,  printed  checks, 
dots,  stripes  and  foul- 
ard effects,  coming  di- 
rect to  us  from  Switz- 
erland and  France. 
$1.25  to  $2.50  yard. 

VOILES  (plain  col- 
ors), two  quali- 
ties, with  a  com- 
plete color  range 
in  each ;  fine  chif- 
fon finish,  50c 
and  $1.00  yard. 


CREPE  GEORGETTE.  A 

charming  fabric  (silk 
mixture)  in  a  host  of 
new  French  designs, 
such  as  foulards,  spots, 
scrolls,  floral  and  con- 
ventional. Considered 
one  of  the  season's 
smart  fabrics.  95c  yard. 

PRINTED  VOILES.  Foreign 
and  American  makes; 
thousands  of  pretty  de- 
signs on  dark  or  light 
backgrounds.  45c  to 
$2.50  yard. 

WOVEN  VOILES  AND  TIS- 
SUES in  pleasing  color 
combinations— checks, 
stripes,  plaids  and  em- 
broidered effects.  75c 

to  $1.50  yard. 

ENGLISH  OPEN  CHECK 
VOILE  in  White  and 
plain  colors ;  a  very  fine 
fabric  with  open  lace 

effect.     $1.75  yard. 

DOTTED  S  WISS,  one  of  the 
season's  most  popular 
fabrics  (made  in  Switz- 
erland) ;  comesin  White 
grounds  with  colored 
dots  or  colored  grounds 
with  White  or  contrast- 
ing dots.       $1.95  yard. 

FRENCH  CREPE.  A  heavy 
quality  crepe  com- 
posed of  Silk  and 
Cotton  in  White 
and  all  the  leading 
shades ;  very  smart 
for  dresses,  negli- 
gees, smocks,  etc. 

$1.95  yard. 


Trade  Mark 


Samples  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Oak  court  cupboard  of  the  Elizabethan  period — 1575-1600 — 
ornamented  with  carving  and  inlay,  and  with  melon-bulb 
supports 


of  it  was  built  into  the  walls;  the  rest  was  cumbersome  and  heavy.  Oak 
was  the  principal  wood  employed. 

The  carving  was  of  a  conventional,  geometric  sort,  but  satisfying  in  its 
rendition.  The  pierced  tracery  which  constitutes  much  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion exhibits  that  same  intricate  beauty  that  distinguishes  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  1  here  is  an  undeniable  charm 
about  the  best  of  the  Gothic  carving.  The  chief  motifs  are  the  pointed 
arch,  the  arcade,  the  trefoil,  the  quatrefoil,  the  wheel,  the  conventionalized 
rose,  and  the  linen-fold. 

The  furniture  of  the  early  period  was  heavy,  rough,  and  sturdy,  the 
decoration  often  suggesting  Scandinavian  influence.     That  of  the  second 

period  was  still  simple 
and  somewhat  crude, 
but  was  gradually  gain- 
ing in  variety  and  mobil- 
ity. The  decoration 
was  often  elaborate, 
showing  evidences  of  the 
Byzantine  influence. 
1  lie  furniture  of  the 
third  period  was  often 
over-ornate,  but  was 
noteworthy  by  reason  of 
the  introduction  of  the 
linen-fold  and  par- 
chemin  details. 

The  chest  or  coffer 
was  a  prominent  article 
from  the  first,  often 
being  elaborately 
carved.  During  the  first 
period  the  tracery  was 
usually  incised,  rarely  in 
relief;  during  the  second 
period  the  chests  were 
highly  ornamental,  the 
Gothic  details  being 
carved  or  applied  in 
relief.  During  the  first 
period  there  were 
chests  and  other  pieces 

that  were  not  carved  at  all,  but  were  covered  with  ornamental  ironwork. 
Such  pieces,  however,  are  very  rare.  The  chests  of  the  third  period  appear 
to  be  less  common  than  those  of  the  second. 

The  cupboard  was  the  next  development  after  the  chest.  It  became 
fairly  common  during  the  later  period.  I  here  were  various  forms,  in- 
cluding cabinets  and  buffets.  The  armoire  was  a  sort  of  wardrobe;  the 
credence  was  smaller  and  lower,  raised  upon  legs,  and  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  sideboard;  the  hutch  was  a  cupboard  used  for  food. 

Chairs  and  tables  were  used  during  the  early  period,  but  are  extremely 
rare  to-day.  Unlike  the  chests,  they  were  often  carved  in  relief. 
Plain  trestle  tables 
were  followed  in  the 
late  period  by  those 
displaying  some  at- 
tempt at  ornament. 
Chairs  were  still  few 
and  were  used  only  on 
state  occasions.  1  hey 
were  heavy  and  ma- 
jestic. A  noteworthy 
extant  example  is  the 
coronation  chair  at 
Westminster  Abbey, 
which  is  of  carved  oak 
and  was  built  about 
1300.  For  the  most 
part  stools,  forms,  and 
benches  were  used, 
some  plain  and  some 
ornamented  with  carv- 
ing. The  subject  of 
joint-stools  has  already 
been  treated  in  these 
pages.  The  common 
people  continued  con- 
tent with  the  rudest 
kind  of  tables,  chests, 
and  stools  of  no  style 
at  all.  The  bedstead 
became  a  more  impor- 
tant affair,  but  existing 
examples  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Oak  wainscoat  chair  of  the  Tudor  period,  showing  the  Tudor 
T   H  AVE  treated  the  rose  in  the  carving 

A  subject   of  English 

Gothic  furniture  very  briefly  for  the  reason  that  it  can  scarcely  interest 
the  collector  in  a  practical  way  because  of  its  great  rarity.  Museum 
specimens  are  of  genuine  interest,  however,  and  a  study  of  them 
helps  to  insure  a  better  understanding  of  the  styles  which  followed. 

In  England,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment had  already  started  in  Italy,  we  find  a  transition  or  late  Gothic  style, 
characterized  by  too  much  ornament.  The  cinquefoil  and  tongue 
of  flame  were  added  to  the  decorative  motifs.  The  furniture  was  rather 
extravagant  in  style — less  worthy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  that  of 
the  previous  century.  Well  constructed  presses  and  cupboards  and 
ornate  chairs  and   bedsteads  are   among    the  pieces  that  have  been 
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Surpassing  the  Plait  Train 
forSpQod  and Rotiabilitij 


FOR  over  four  months  the  special  postal  planes  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Standard  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration have  carried  the  air  mail  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Practically  an  entire  day  has  been  eliminated  in  the  time 
required  for  delivery  of  mail  between  these  two  cities, 
and  the  service  has  been  rendered  day  in  and  day  out 
with  a  regularity  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
the  railroads. 

"STANDARD"  Airplanes  have  proved  their  sturdy 
reliability  by  actual  achievement. 


Member  of  Manufacturers' 
Aircraft  Association,  Inc. 
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Granes 

(Xinen  dCaWn 

[   THE  CORRECT  WRITING  PAPEK] 

Its  quality  is  in  the  paper.  The  style  is  added  by  the 
creator  of  stationery  style.  A  weaver  makes  a  beautiful 
and  durable  piece  of  silk.  A  modiste  makes  that  silk 
into  a  smart  and  becoming  gown.  The  beauty  is  in  the 
silk  itself.    The  style  is  in  the  gown. 

All  good  stationery  departments  can  show  you  the  five 
new,  smart  envelope  shapes— Whitley,  Premier,  Inter- 
vale, Geraldine  and  Carsley — any  one  of  which  you  can 
select  with  confidence.  Also  three  new  colors  —  Mi- 
gnonette, Laurel  and  Forget-me-not— as  well  as  white. 

Usable  samples  sent  on  request 
for  twenty-Jive  cents 


Carsley 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  COMPANY,  N&ie  York,  Pittsficld,  Mass. 


preserved.  At  last  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
touched  England,  having  already  inspired  France- 
and  Spain,  and  the  era  of  practical,  movablt 
furniture  was  inaugurated,  in  which  there  was 
manifest  the  effort  to  combine  comfort  and 
beauty. 

The  Renaissance  movement,  strictly  speaking, 
was  less  marked  in  England  than  on  the  Contin- 
ent, but  there  was  a  gradual  development  of 
styles  during  the  Tudor  period  which  parallels  it. 
The  period  extends  from  1485  to  1603  and  in- 
cludes the  reigns  of  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Changes  began  to  appear  in  the  styles  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  French  details 
and  feeling  were  introduced.  It  was  not  until 
the  following  reign,  however,  that  an  echo  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  was  heard  in  England. 
Henry  VIII,  who  was  an  anti-Papist,  desired  a 
change  from  the  Gothic  styles  which  he  associ- 
ated with  Catholic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He 
brought  John  of  Padua  from  Italy  and  installed 
him  as  court  architect.  John  was  doubtless  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  the 
King's  attitude  was  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive— anti-Gothic  rather  than  pro-Renaissance — 
and  the  Renaissance  movement  was  of  slow 
growth  in  England.  Holbein,  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land from  1526  to  1543,  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  Flemish  Renaissance  ideas,  such 
as  florid  and  graceful  carving  and  inlay  of  scroll- 
work with  elegant  leafage  and  figures.  Tapestry 
weaving  was  begun  in  England  during  Henry 
VIII's  reign,  and  there  was  something  ap- 
proaching an  awakening  of  the  art  impulse. 

T^HE  styles  of  the  early  Tudor  period  (1485- 
1558)  show  a  mixture  of  Gothic  survivals 
with  Italian,  Flemish,  and  French  importations, 
all  more  or  less  modified.  It  was  a  less  plastic, 
less  imaginative  style  than  that  of  Italy.  It 
was  a  sort  of  emasculated  Renaissance.  Henry 
VIII  and  his  followers  appear  to  have  caught 
something  of  the  decorative  idea,  but  not  the 
idea  of  comfort,  and  England  was  only  half  awake 
to  the  art  impulse  of  the  Renaissance.  Outside 
the  cities  the  Gothic  crudities  persisted. 

The  decorative  details  of  this  period  were 
classic  in  origin  in  many  cases,  but  their  charac- 
teristics were  largely  nondescript.  The  linen- 
fold  motif  has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
was  a  substitute  for  perpendicular  Gothic  lines, 
was  introduced  into  England  from  France  and 
I' landers,  and  is  found  on  much  of  the  late  Gothic 
work.  It  now  appeared  with  Tudor  details  on 
chests,  choir  stalls,  footboards  of  beds,  etc. 
I  he  acanthus  was  introduced  from  Italy  and 
also  the  shield  and  cartouche  and  the  gillouche, 
a  strap  ornament  forming  a  succession  of  circles. 
There  were  also  Italian  furniture  forms  and 
terminal  shapes. 

A  FTER  1536  the  coarser  German  and  Flem- 
ish  features  became  more  common  than 
the  Italian.  There  was  a  greater  variety  of  for- 
mal strap-work,  more  turned  work,  diamond 
shapes  superimposed  on  square  panels,  and  panel 
work  made  up  of  moldings.  Other  details 
were  the  Tudor  rose,  the  dolphin,  the  lion's  head, 
round  portrait  medallions,  arcades  or  series  of 
round-headed  arches,  superseding  the  pointed 
Gothic  arch,  and  a  semicircular  or  fan  pattern. 
Inlay  of  colored  woods,  often  inartistically  ex- 
ecuted, came  into  vogue  on  the  finer  work. 

These  details  were  employed  largely  in  church 
interiors  as  well  as  on  wall  panels  and  movable 
furniture.  The  cabinet  was  a  prominent  piece 
in  those  days.  There  is  a  remarkable  example 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  like  some  of  the 
Italian  cabinets.  It  is  chiefly  of  pear  wood,  en- 
riched with  carving  and  inlay  of  the  German 
type  in  a  profusion  of  detail.  The  tables  were 
still  plain  trestle  affairs,  often  covered  with  an 
embroidered  cloth  or  carpet.  Chairs  were  rare 
and  were  used  only  by  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house,  other  persons  using  more  or  less  crude 
settees,  benches,  forms,  and  stools,  usually  of 
oak,  occasionally  of  ebony.  The  chairs  were 
heavy  and  solid,  chiefly  with  straight  backs  and 
flat  wooden  seats,  sometimes  furnished  with 
cush.ons  of  embroidered  velvet  and  other  stuffs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  chair  was  in- 
troduced in  the  curule  or  curved  X  form,  based 
on  Italian  models.  After  that  chairs,  of  both 
good  and  bad  design,  became  more  common. 
1  here  were  also  huge,  elbaborate  beds  and  won- 
derfully carved  oaken  chests.    The  main  room 
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Beautiful  365  days 
in  the  Year — 

Evergreen  Bittersweet 

With  gorgeous  red  berries  against  foli- 
age that  is  green  all  year  round,  this 
vine  beautifies  the  home  with  a  thick 
shade  in  the  summer,  and  with  glowing 
fruit  and  bright  leaves  when  other 
vines  are  bare. 

Evergreen  Bittersweet  (Euonymus  Veg- 
Ptus)  climbs  to  a  noble  height  in  the 
Sfcverest  climates,  where  English  ivy  can 
be  used  only  as  a  ground  cover.  Two 
year  old  vines  fruit 
freely.  Planted  in 
rows  and  sheared,  it 
makes  an  incompar- 
able evergreen  hedge, 
solid  and  erect. 

Strong  Pot  Plants, 
50c  each;  $5  per  doz. 
$35  per  100. 

Write  now  for  latest  catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants,  Trees 
Shrubs,  Etc. 

It  contains  a  great  variety  of 
the  most  dependable  and 
popular  favorites  in  hardy 
plants,  Roses,  Peonies,  Del- 
phiniums, Evergreens,  Rho- 
dodendrons. Also  seeds  of 
superlative  quality.  Write 
today. 

Elliott  Nursery  Co. 

333  FOURTH  AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


■  ' 


HOUBIGANT 
OF  PARIS 


QUELQUES  FLEURS  | 

The  World's  Most  Exquisite  Perfume 
Park  &  Tilford 

Samples  35c.  Address    529  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 

 ■.is,;hi::i;;,i,.i!ii,ii:il.;,:,:i-i„,  1 1, r;  ;.i  ,  ,   


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  made  tit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civili  zation? 

Peddie  boys  are  educated — trained  in  body,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 

Every  Peddle  bov  Isciveii  u  comprehensive  phys- 
ical examination.  Eyes,  earn,  nose,  throat,  teeth, 
lima*,  heart— every  organ  noted  und  ehnrted. 
Mental  powers  tested  mid  developed  by  expert 
teachers.  Character  built  and  strengthened  by 
Contact  with  virile  I'llrlstiliii  men. 

Peddie  Institute  is  endowed,  and  conducted  with- 
out thought  of  profit.  9  miles  from  Princeton.  Mod- 
ern dormitories — 60  acre  campus — gymnasium — swim- 
ming pool— baseball  diamond — football  gridiron — 
cinder  track.  Military  training:  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Summer  camp.  Lower  Sjchool 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years.  Graduates  enter  all 
colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.     53rd  year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.   SWETLAND,   LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  2-L,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Tl  FFANY  &  CO. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


Dunham 

■Cheating  service 

In  keeping  with  other  fine  furnish- 
ings that  contribute  to  winter  com- 
fort, is  a  DUNHAMIZED  Steam  Heat- 
ing System — noiseless,  quickly  reaches 
maximum  temperature,  cannot  leak  on 
the  floor.   Write  for  details. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


mm 


"Information  for  Homebuilders" 

is  a  book  that  tells  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  6  leading  kinds  of  home  construction. 

It  is  free  on  request — write  for  it. 
THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
30  Broad  St. 
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Painting  Costs 
Figure  yours  with  a  brush 
instead  of  a  pencil 


WHAT  you  want  to  know  is 
how  much  space  a  given  quan- 
tity of  paint  at  a  given  cost  will 
cover.  Not  only  how  much  it  covers 
and  how  well  it  covers,  but  how  long 
it  takes  a  man  and  brush  to  do  the 
covering. 

You  can't  figure  the  cost  of  paint- 
ing by  figuring  what  the  paint  costs 
per  gallon. 

It  costs  what  the  paint  costs  plus 
how  much  it  costs  to  put  it  on.  The 


less  the  putting-on  cost,  the  less  the 
painting  actually  costs  you. 

One  way  to  figure  is  with  a  pencil. 
The  other  way,  with  a  brush.  Let  us 
know  what  your  painting  problem  is 
and  we  will  give  you  some  eye-opening 
facts  based  on  brush  figures.  Any  of 
the  Lowe  dealers  will  gladly  do  the 
same  thing  for  you. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  Paint  and 
Painting  facts.  It  costs  you  nothing. 
May  save  you  many  a  dollar. 


Lowe  Brothers  a»w 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


H'isfon 


New  York 


Jersey  City 


Chi, 


Atlanta 


as  City 


Minneapolis 


Practical  Real  Estate  Methods 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 
Price,  $2.50      Postage,  20  cts. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

We  have  helped  many  youns  men  and  women  to  make  money. 
If  you  have  the  time  we  have  the  opportunity.    We  want  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life,  and  the  Garden 
Magazine.    For  particulars  address  Circulation  Dept. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


The  Only  Ruffled  Gladiolus 
Offered  in  the  World 

Gladiolus  are  fast  becoming  the    most  \ 
popular  flower,  and  if  you  arc  interested  in 
them  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our  J 
well  illustrated  52  page  catalogue  for  1919  | 
which  is  free  for  the  asking. 

It  contains  nearly  300  varieties  selected 
from  thousands  of  our  best  seedlings.    All  of  | 
our  production  and  almost  all  of  them  ob-  J 
tainable  only  from  us.    The  catalogue  con-  j 
tains  the  most  complete  cultural  and  storage  I 
directions  on  this  flower  ever  published  and 
is  worth  having  for  this  reason  if  for  no 
other.      It    tells  you  how  to  grow  "Giant 
Gladiolus,"  etc. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy. 
Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus:  t 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Box  3,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


of  the  private  house  of  the  early  Tudor  period 
was  usually  furnished  with  a  dressoir  or  service 
cupboard  for  drinking  vessels,  etc.,  a  chair  or 
two,  some  stools  or  benches,  and  a  board  on 
trestles. 

It  was  during  the  prosperous  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth that  something  like  a  genuine  Renaissance 
movement  developed.  This  was  an  era  marked 
by  a  revival  of  interest  in  learning  and  the  arts, 
by  literary  production,  exploration  and  discov- 
ery, and  social,  political,  and  commercial  progress. 
The  furniture  styles  took  on  a  more  distinctive 
character.  There  was  less  of  the  Gothic  feeling, 
more  attempt  at  originality.  Furniture  became 
less  architectural,  more  movable.  Occasionally 
pure  Italian  or  French  Renaissance  work  give 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  imported  craftsmen, 
but  there  was  actually  less  of  the  Italian  feeling 
than  formerly,  and  though  the  Dutch  influence 
became  marked,  the  styles  were  becoming  more 
distinctly  British.  Both  Flemish  and  English 
carvers  were  widely  employed;  the  material  was 
chiefly  oak,  the  carving  in  rather  high  relief. 

Among  the  decorative  details  introduced  dur- 
ing this  reign  were  heraldic  motifs  in  the  carving, 
the  diamond  or  lozenge  on  the  backs  of  chairs 
and  the  panels  of  chests  and  cupboards,  the 
double  S,  and  designs  embodying  fruit,  foliage, 
and  flowers.  There  were  occasionally  Renais- 
sance pedestals  or  terminals  in  the  form  of  human 
busts  tapering  down  to  a  foot.  The  bulb,  drum, 
or  melon  form,  often  carved  with  gadroon  orna- 
ments, frequently  appeared  on  table  legs,  bed 
posts,  and  cupboard  supports.  The  linen-fold 
motif  gave  place  generally  to  scroll  and  strap- 
work,  sometimes  elaborately  interlaced  and 
carved  in  low  relief.  Turned  work  also  became 
popular. 

Interior  decoration  received  increasing  atten- 
tion. The  oak  paneling  of  the  walls  was  often 
elaborate  and  handsome,  and  there  were  highly 
ornamental  and  often  massive  chimneypieces. 
Tapestries  were  used  more  and  more. 

Chairs  were  not  yet  common,  but  there  was 
apparent  a  greater  attempt  to  produce  comfort 
combined  with  grace  of  form,  and  upholstery 
became  more  common.  There  were  some  curule- 
shaped  chairs  of  Italian  derivation,  wooden- 
seated  armchairs  with  much  turned  work,  and 
heavy,  straight-backed,  carved  wainscot  chairs. 
Joint-stools  and  forms  continued  in  use,  bearing 
an  increasing  amount  of  turned  and  carved  orna- 
ment. 

At  last  the  banqueting  table,  often  called 
the  refectory  table,  began  to  show  a  definite 
beauty  of  form  and  ornament.  The  old  trestle 
table  gave  place  to  a  smaller,  lighter  oblong  table, 
supported  on  six  legs  usually,  with  stretchers 
near  the  floor.  Apron  and  legs  were  often  finely 
carved,  the  melon  bulb  frequently  appearing 
on  the  supports. 

Cupboards  became  even  more  important  in  the 
Elizabethan  household,  the  styles  verging  upon 
the  court  and  press  cupboards  of  the  Jacobean 
period.  Bedsteads  also  showed  an  improvement 
in  style,  though  still  heavy,  canopied  affairs. 
The  four  huge  posts  were  often  carved  with  the 
melon  bulb  and  supported  a  flat  roof  or  tester. 
Mirrors  were  introduced  about  this  time  and 
there  were  many  forms  of  chests. 

It  was  not  until  the  Elizabethan  period  that 
enough  chairs,  cupboards,  chests,  etc.,  were  pro- 
duced to  interest  the  modern  collector.  Thus 
far,  American  collectors  have  seldom  ventured 
back  of  the  Jacobean  period,  but  there  is  much 
in  the  Tudor  styles,  particularly  the  Elizabethan, 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  modern  collector 
and  home  maker.  That  period  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  may  call  the  modern  forms  of 
furniture — things  that  we  could  conceivably 
make  use  of  in  our  homes  to-day — and  it  was  in 
that  period  that  the  decorative  styles  blossomed 
forth  into  something  really  noteworthy  and 
beautiful. 
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Hoe  Pleasures   of  Life 


T I  7"HITE  teeth  are  a  gift  of  Xature  but  clean  teeth  are 
»  »    a  health  essential  which  everyone  may  have  by  using 
Dr.  Sheffield's  Crt'ine  Dentifrice. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  impress  upon  thinking  people 
the  necessity  of  using  a  dentifrice.  But  it  is  vitally  essential 
that  the  most  efficient  tooth  cleanser  be  chosen.  Dr. 
Sheffield's  cleanses  the  teeth  in  the  pleasantest  possible  man- 
ner. It  claims  no  virtues  which  would  place  it  in  the  position 
of  usurping  the  field  of  the  dentist. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  costs  but  25c  for  a  large 
tube.  It  is  the  perfected  product  of  the  oldest  tooth  paste 
manufacturers  in  America.  The  purest  and  best  ingredients 
are  used  and  it  is  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
accepted  theories  of  dental  science.    Ask  your  druggist  for 


DR-SHEFFIELD'S 


DREERS 
1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

A  Legion  of  Enthusiastic 

amateurs  have  made  the  growing  of 

Vegetables   and  Flowers 

a  success  because  they  have  followed  the  cultural 
advice  given  by  experts  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book. 
224  big  pages,  with  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  contains  a  list  of  prac- 
tically even-thing  worth  growing  in  vegetables 
and  flowers,  and  describes  the  worth-while  novel- 
ties that  will  pay  you  for  growing. 

Four  Color  Plates  of  Dreer's  Specialties  in 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 
Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRYA.DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^T^THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


^^fk^T      CLEAR   AS  A  BELL 

Jacobean 


HPHE  Sonora  tone  is  world  famous,  and 
for  purity,  naturalness  and  charm 
it  is  unequalled. 

The  Sonora  Jacobean,  dignified  and 
elegant,  is  richly  carved  in  the  low  relief 
characteristic  of  its  period  and  will  be 
treasured  by  the  lover  of  superb  cabinetry 
and  beautiful  music. 

A  complete  line  of  standard  upright  models 
and  these  period  designs  are  now  available : 


Duncan  Phyfe 
Adam 
Colonial 

William  y  Mary 
Jacobean 

Other  styles  or  complete  equipments  will  be 
made  to  special  order. 


Louis  XVI 
Louis  XV 

Chinese  Chippendale 

Chippendale 

Gothic 


Prices  $50  to  $1000 


5tHt  INST&UMCNT  Of  0UAL1TY 
OXlOTi 
CLEAR    AS   A    BELL  Q 


GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

Executive  Offices:  279  Broadway,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  Demonstration  Salons: 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street  and  50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA:  13 11  Walnut  Street   TRONTO:  Ryrie  Building 

The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine  in  the  World 


3 


'aeobean 
(odoC 
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Keisey  Health  heated  residence 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ledyard 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Keisey 

HEACTH 
HEAT 


It  Positively  Heats  Any  Room 

In  Any  Weather 
With  the  Wind  In  Any  Direction 


FIVE  people,  two  of  them  prospective  home 
owners,  were  having  a  social  evening  at 
the  residence  of  one  of  our  New  York  custo- 
mers, who  has  a  Keisey  Health  Heated  place 
in  the  country. 

The  two  prospective  owners,  eager  about 
their  contemplated  home  building,  turned 
the  talk  towards  heating  systems. 

It  was  then,  so  our  friend  told  us.  that  he 
spoke  up  and  explained  why  it  is  that  the 
Keisey  Health  Heat  will  positively  heat  any 
room,  in  any  weather,  with  the  wind  in  any 
direction. 

He  even  cited  instances  where  radiator 
heats  had  been  replaced  by  the  Keisey 
Health  Heat. 

He  explained  to  them  how  it  heated  with 


freshly  heated  fresh  air,  and  how  it  mixed  the 
air  with  just  the  right  healthful  amount  of 
moisture. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  it  will  give 
more  heat  from  less  coal,  than  other  heats. 

All  of  them  seemed  surprised  that  the  wind 
had  no  effect  on  the  heating  of  any  or  all 
rooms. 

Afterwards,  he  told  us  about  the  evening 
and  said  with  much  emphasis  that  we  ought 
to  make  it  plain  in  our  advertising  that  the 
wind  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  Keisey. 

S11  that  's  how  this  advertisement  happened 
to  be. 

Now  let  us  explain  to  you  why  it  heats  any  room  in 
any  weather,  with  the  wind  in  any  direction. 

And  how  it  gives  so  much  heal  from  so  little  coal. 
Write  us,  or  send  for  Saving  Sense  booklet. 


Sparkling,  Safe  Water 
Throughout  Your  Home 

No  matter  what  the  conditions  of  your  water  supply 
may  be,  you  can  obtain  from  it  pleasing,  attractive 
water  for  all  household  purposes  by  the  use  of  a 
Loomis-Manning  Filter.  Discoloration,  suspended 
matters,  stain  of  iron,  vegetable  odor  and  taste  can  all 
be  eliminated. 

Discolored  hot  water  is  made  clear  and  sparkling. 

The  filter  is  easily  installed,  easily  cared  for.  There 
is  no  interference  with  your  present  water  system. 

Write  us  what  your  water  conditions  are  and  how 
many  bathrooms  are  in  your  house.  Don't  envy  the 
comforts  of  others.    Have  them  yourself. 


LOOMIS-MANNING 

1441  So.  37th  St. 


FILTER   DIST'G.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rudyard  Kipling's 

NEW  BOOK 

Answers  the  call  of  Kipling  lovers  for  a  book  wil  h  t  he 
Indian  flavor.  _  Can  you  imagine  a  trooper  from  India 
in  France,  sitting  down  and  dictating  letters  to  a  scribe, 
recounting  to  his  people  at  home  the  wonders  he  has 
seen;  the  habits  of  the  new  people  he  has  observed,  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  their  affairs?  All  expressed 
in  the  manner  of  the  East.  You  will  enjoy  it  hugely. 
Net  $1.00.  At  all  Booksellers 

THE  EYES  OF  ASIA 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


^  ^enris  Nurseries^ 


NIKKO  BLUE 
HYDRANGEA 

A  very  beautiful  Japanese  hy- 
drangea of  true  blue  color.  It 
differs  from  other  varieties  in  that 
it  is  disk  shaped  instead  of  round 
It  blooms  in  June. 

Sl.OOeach.   S10.00  perdoz. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  NOW. 
Morris  Nurseries 
Box  803 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


HATCHES  THAT  ARE  BEHIND 
TIME 

IN   ARTIFICIAL  incubation,  the  delayed 
hatch  is  often  as  discouraging  as  no  hatch  at 
all.     It  really  takes  the  heart  out  of  one  to 
find  an  anticipated  big  hatch  a  day  or  more 
overdue,  and  then  get  a  few  sickly  chicks  and 
the  majority  only  half  out  and  dead  in  the  shell. 

Delayed  hatches  are  most  common  among 
beginners  in  artificial  incubation,  but  there  are 
few  experienced  poultrymen  who  do  not 
encounter  this  trouble  occasionally.  There  are 
four  principal  causes— insufficient  heat,  too  much 
moisture,  too  little  moisture,  and  eggs  too  old  or 
with  weak  germs. 

Insufficient  heat  is  doubtless  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  delayed  hatches.  The  temperature 
within  the  incubator  should  not  average  less 
than  103  degrees  for  the  three-weeks  period, 
and  an  average  of  103^  degrees  is  usually  prefer- 
able. We  get  this  average  by  maintaining  the 
heat  at  102^  the  first  week,  103  the  second  week, 
1032-  the  third  week,  and  104  after  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  hatch. 

To  make  sure  that  our  thermometers  are  not 
deceiving  us  as  to  the  real  temperature,  we  test 
every  one  each  spring  alongside  a  physician's 
thermometer.  We  have  often  found  thermome- 
ters, after  a  year  or  two  of  use,  registering  from 
half  a  degree  to  a  degree  low.  Such  a  condition 
invariably  leads  to  a  delayed  hatch,  and  the  ther- 
mometers should  either  be  replaced  with  certified 
ones,  or  the  old  ones  marked  and  then  run  higher. 

One  cause  of  delayed  hatches  is  to  stand  or 
suspend  the  incubator  thermometer  with  the 
bulb  higher  than  the  top  of  the  eggs.  Every 
half  inch  variation  in  height  here  makes  at  least 
a  degree  of  difference  in  the  heat.  The  thermom- 
eter bulb  should  be  placed  in  the  space  between 
the  eggs,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  eggs.  The  bulb  should  not  touch 
the  eggs,  however,  because  their  temperature 
varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  life  within 
them.  Another  condition  that  sometimes  spoils 
hatches  is  failure  to  set  the  incubator  level,  thus 
making  the  heat  within  it  uneven. 

Egg  trays  with  wire  bottoms  may  eventually 
sag  between  the  cross  supports,  and  the  eggs  in 
the  hollows  thus  be  kept  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture. The  same  bad  result  may  be  produced  by 
excessive  cooling  of  the  eggs  when  they  are  re- 
moved for  turning.  We  usually  allow  no  cooling 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  egg  chamber  has 
fallen  belownormal,butdevoteextra  timetocoohng 
the  eggs  on  days  that  the  heat  has  been  too  high. 

Too  much  moisture  may  cause  a  delayed  hatch 
or  even  a  complete  failure.  In  this  case  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg  do  not  evaporate  as  much  as 
nature  intended— the  chick  is  too  large  and  the 
air  cell  too  small,  and  the  chick  smothers  in  the 
shell  or  at  pipping  time,  as  it  hasn't  enough  room 
to  turn  around  and  get  out  of  the  shell. 

Lack  of  moisture  will  make  the  eggshell  and 
its  membranes  so  dry  and  tough  that  the  chick 
can  scarcely  escape.  This  may  be  caused  by 
operating  the  machine  in  a  dry  location  or  by 
neglecting  the  moisture  pans.  It  is  best  to  oper- 
ate the  machine  in  a  reasonably  moist  but  not 
wet  cellar.  With  non-moisture  machines  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the 
room  frequently  during  the  last  week  of  incuba- 
tion— but  not  during  the  first  two  weeks.  • 

Eggs  that  have  been  kept  too  long  may  cause 
delayed  hatches  because  the  germs  lose  their  vital- 
ity. With  very  old  eggs  we  run  the  temperature 
about  half  a  degree  higher  than  normal  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  incubation,  but  we  prefer 
never  to  set  eggs  that  are  more  than  two  weeksold. 

Many  delayed  hatches  can  be  saved  at  the  last 
moment  if  one  knows  what  to  do  and  acts 
promptly.  In  a  perfect  hatch  the  majority  of 
the  eggs  pip  on  the  twentieth  day,  and  the  hatch 
is  entirely  over  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day.  When  we  notice  a  hatch  not  showing  up 
right  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  day,  we 
immediately  increase  the  temperature  to  105  and 
later  to  1052,  but  never  higher.  If  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-first  day  does  not  show  most  of  the 
chicks  out,  we  apply  warm,  moist  clothes  all  over 
the  top  of  the  eggs,  or  spray  the  interior  of  the 
machine,  including  the  eggs,  with  a  fine  mist  of 
hot  water.  Two  such  applications,  five  or  six 
hours  apart,  should  suffice.  Of  course,  we  re- 
move the  hatched  chicks  to  another  machine  or 
a  warm  basket  before  applying  so  much  moisture 
to  the  unhatched  eggs.  BrIAMT  SanDO. 
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A  FEW  o/~OUR  NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Benj.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  111. 

C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 
Edw.  Malli 
St.  Lo 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 
nckrodt,  Jr. 
uis,  Mo. 


STANDARD 
©/AWOEILID) 

Plnin  unci  Ornnmpnlnl 

FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illusirale  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  gice  you  taluable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  hate  seen  these  books.    Write  for  them  to-day. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

;--»_,  ;  ■   ,  \  -  Incorporated 

'*!  J'.     ■ , 

^^y^^^J    650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Cold  Medal 
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Play  House. 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


SPRING  will  be  along  again  soon,  with  all  its  old  charm  and  what  will  seem  to  be  new 
allurements.  Are  you  going  to  let  another  summer  go  by  without  putting  up  that 
cottage  for  the  family  or  that  playhouse  for  the  children?  Or,  possibly  you  need  a 
garage,  poultry  house,  tool  house,  or  dog  kennel.  The  Hodgson  Catalog  will  give  you  good 
ideas  and  be  a  practical  help  in  deciding  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  almost  every  kind  of  a  house  you  can  imagine  and  the 
unique  Hodgson  System  is  fully  explained.    Hodgson  Houses  are 
built  in  sections,  painted  and  all,  ready  to  be  set  up  quickly  and 
easily  by  even  inexperienced  help. 
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THE 

ESTEY  RESIDENCE 
ORGAN 


THE  dream  of  owning  a  pipe  organ 
is  not  one  that  should  be  lightly  set 
aside.  True,  it  represents  a  larger  invest- 
ment than  any  other  musical  instrument, 
but  the  returns  are  very  much  greater. 

A  pipe  organ  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
plete orchestra.  Can  you  imagine  a 
greater  musical  luxury  than  owning  a 
symphony  orchestra — a  hundred  instru- 
ments, with  their  leader — always  at  your 
command?  A  monarch  might  enjoy 
such  a  privilege — probably  did  in  times 
past.  A  merchant  prince  might  do  so 
now  if  he  liked,  but  there  would  be 
even  greater  objections  than  the  one 
of  expense. 

An  Estey  Residence  Organ  gives  you 
everything  that  an  orchestra  can  give. 
And  you  can  have  an  Estey  Organ.  It 
is  within  reach  of  anyone  moderately 
well-to-do.  Many  people  who  could 
not  possibly  be  called  rich  have  pipe 
organs  in  their  homes  and  enjoy  the 
supreme  musical  entertainment. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  pipe  organ- 
other  than  in  a  church  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  pipe  organ  play  light  music? 
Many  people  do  not  yet  know  how  very 
much  they  would  enjoy  organ  music  be- 
cause they  have  neverheard  but  one  kind. 


Pipe  organs  are  not  common  enough 
yet  for  people  to  have  heard  them  in  all 
their  phases.  But  you  know  the  orches- 
tra. You  know  that  an  orchestra  can 
play  anything  from  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus 
in  Tannhauser  to  a  Sousa  march. 

But  so  can  a  pipe  organ.  A  pipe  organ 
has  its  flutes  and  trombones,  its  violins 
and  horns.  It  is  not  any  better  adapted 
to  religious  music  than  it  is  to  any  other 
kind  of  music.  It  can  play  the  lightest 
and  most  frivolous  music  written  with 
all  the  delicacy  and  entertainment  that 
Damrosch  can  get  out  of  his  hundred 
musicians. 

But  the  thing  that  makes  the  Estey 
Residence  Organ  so  adapted  to  home 
use  is  the  automatic  player.  There  were 
pipe  organs  in  some  of  the  ducal  homes 
of  the  past,  but  they  needed  a  resident 
organist.  Anyone  can  play  the  Estey. 
The  perforated  music  rolls  do  everything 
the  most  accomplished  organist  can  do. 
They  do  some  things  that  no  human 
organist  can  do.  All  you  need  is  .a  love 
for  music.  But  if  you  do  play,  or  if  you 
have  a  guest  who  plays,  the  Estey  Organ 
can  be  played  just  as  any  pipe  organ  can 
be  played,  by  hand  and  foot.  The  auto- 
matic player  does  not  interfere  a  particle. 


THE  ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Studios  in  New  York,  25  West  -loth  Street  Chicago,  Lyon  and  Healy  Philadelphia.  1701  Walnut  Street 

Boston,  120  Boylston  Street  ].■>*  Angeles,  (>:?3  South  Hill  Street 
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The  Case  for  Music 

Considering  the  piano  and  the  organ  from  the 
standpoint  of  decorative  needs  as  well 
as  musical  excellence 

By  SYDNEY  DE  BRIE 


A  Sheraton  model  in  prima  vera  wood  banded  with  tulip  wood  and  decorated 

THOUGH  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  it  cannot 
blind  the  eye.  I  he  antithesis  of  the  poet's  dream  "where  beauty 
and  music  go  hand  in  hand"  is  sad  to  contemplate.  Yet  with  what 
carelessness  do  the  thoughts  of  the  prospective  piano  purchaser  dwell  upon 
the  decorative  qualities  of  the  modern  musical  instrument.  Rightly 
enough,  in  the  selection  of  such,  quality  of  tone  and  kindred  musical  beau- 
ties hold  the  attention.  Even  so  in  the  placing  of  the  instrument  in  the 
home,  the  question  of  tone  and  resonance  should  be  given  first  consideration, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  equally  important  question  of  decorative 
value  in  the  room. 

W  hile  decorative  beauty  is  native  to  many  of  the  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments, it  is  with  only  the  two  members  of  these  families  which  are  used  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  home  that  we  are  here  concerned — the  organ  and  the 
piano.    Descended  from  the  ancient  lyre  as  it  is,  the  piano  has  a  tradition 


Designed  especially  for  the  room  in  which  it  stands,  this  organ  harmonizes  with  it  to  the  last 

detail  of  its  caning 

for  physical  beauty  to  keep  up.  Surely  Orpheus  played  on  no  U-shaped 
thing  lacking  in  a  nicety  of  contour!  The  god  must  have  demanded 
symmetry  of  line  as  well  as  perfection  of  tone  to  please  his  Eurydice. 

Later  in  the  scale  of  musical  evolution  came  the  spinet  and  the  harpsi- 
chord and  these  we  may  call  the  grandparents  of  the  pianoforte.  Their 
makers,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  ancient  lovers  of  simultaneous  beauty 
as  are  we  of  the  present  century,  chose  for  them  cases  of  fine  woods,  with 
delicate  carving  and  no  less  exquisite  painting  to  enhance  them.  Their 
buyers,  realizing  the  rarity  of  beaut}'  in  their  acquisition,  gave  them  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  home. 

I  here  was  little  chance  of  their  being  decoratively  out  of  key  with  the  rest 
of  the  room,  for  in  those  days  the  style  of  the  particular  century  pervaded 


Sturdiness  of  line  and  delicacy  of  carving  are  here  "  the  out  ward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 

spiritual  grace" 


Jacobean  grandeur  inspired  this  grand  piano  of  inlaid  and  carved  burl  walnut 
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Early  English  Fv^niIv^e 
and  Objects  of  Art 
Antiqve  Tapestries 
Hmd^v^ovghTI^ep^odvcTions 
—Decorations— 
Floor  Coverj  n  g s 


Fac-Simile  of  XVII  Ceniury 
English  Dresser 


W&J.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE  &_47tK.ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DREICER&C0 

anticipating  tke 
postwar  demand  for 

Pearls 

announce  fkai  they  Lave 
acquired  ike  lines  I  speci- 
mens procurable  m  me 
worlds  markels — Tkis 
colleckon,  now  offered 
(o palrons,  is  me  mosf/ 
imporlanf  in  qualiivand 
numbers,  ever  shown  m 
me  kisloiy  of  fke  fi 


House. 


FIFTH  AVENUE 
at  FORTY- SIXTH 


I  


all,  and  there  was  no  choice  of  styles  as  there  is  to-day.  It  is  the  existence 
of  that  wide  variety  of  styles  that  makes  imperative  great  care  in  the  choice 
of  a  case  to  cover  the  piano  or  organ  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  home,  but 
behind  that  necessity  is  the  carelessness  with  which  the  age  has  endowed 
this  choice,  and  bevond  it,  the  need  for  properly  placing  the  instrument 
in  decorative  harmony  with  its  other  fitting.-. 

The  fact  that  the  cases  are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  instrument 
itself  instead  of  by  a  cabinet-maker  whose  entire  thought  is  of  furniture, 
might  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  the  reason  behind  this  lack  of  interest  in  the 


Upright  pianos  offer  many  possib 


litics  in  unique  design,  and  the 
the  mast  of  his  opportunities 


irchitect-owner 


3f  this  one  made 


decorative  elements  of  pianos  and  organs.  Yet  it  is  found  that  these  manu- 
facturers produce  many  extremely  lovely  cases  in  the  period  styles  which  are 
suitable  for  the  finest  drawing  room.  General  living  rooms  and  drawing 
rooms  each  demand  a  different  style  of  case.  The  case  which  is  suitable 
for  the  stage  is  no  more  proper  for  the  home  than  is  the  ballet  skirt  for  a 
the  dansant. 

A  double  problem  is  the  placing  of  the  pipe  organ.  The  case  being  made 
and  placed  in  pleasant  relationship  with  the  room,  the  problem  of  the 


When  closed  this  cabinet -like  piano  has  a  dignity  which  few  of  its  kind  can  boast 

placing  and  decorating  of  the  pipes  looms  large  upon  the  decorator's  horizon. 
Often  the  pipes  themselves  are  gold-leafed  or  painted  delicately.  A  newer 
method  is  the  use  of  the  grili  to  cover  them,  which  has  no  obvious  relation 
to  the  organ  at  all,  but  seems  to  be  a  very  part  of  the  walls  of  the  room 
in  which  it  is  used.  1  he  placing  of  either  of  these  is  in  itself  a  problem,  for 
they  must  sustain  relationships  musical  and  decorative. 

1  he  organ  illustrated  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  first  page  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  beauty  that  is  to  be  had  in  organ  cases.    Fine  carv- 
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Dignified  Interiors 
atthe  QaraptimShopa 


THE  serene  dignity  which  is  character- 
istic of  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century  English  craftsman 
seems  to  give  to  it  the  savor  of  masculinity 
which  peculiarily  adapts  it  to  the  Man's 
Room  of  to-day. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops,  then,  may  be  found 
not  only  the  more  feminine  and  graceful 
efforts  of  the  later  French  Master-workers 
which  fall  into  their  place  in  my  Lady's 
Boudoir,  but  Furniture  fitted  more  especially 
for  the  oaken  paneled  library — the  William 
and  Mary  knee-hole  Desk  with  its  appro- 
priate furnishings,  the  sturdy  Table  of  dusky 
oak  with  its  molded  apron  and  shaped  brack- 
ets or  the  comfortable  Writing  Chair  with 
its  lofty  back  of  woven  cane-work  and  its 
scrolled  head-rail.  Of  even  greater  import 
are  the  sympathetic  suggestions  of  Hampton 
Decorators  towards  forming  a  delightsome 
picture  of  each  corner  of  your  room. 


RampiJonSlicp 


Decoration 


Hnriouiries 


Furniture 
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THE  FURNITURE  OF  HISTORIC  ENGLAND 

lis  admirable  adaptability  to  the  modern  American  home  is 
Well  illustrated  by  this  inviting  Georgian  Room 


'jj^T  is  to  the  English  cabinetmakers  of 
earlier  ages  that  Furniture  owes  its 
livable  quality,  without  which  the  well- 
considered  home  of  to-day  would  lose  its 
chief  charm. 

tfTT  That  the  Furniture  of  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Century  England 
also  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
decorative  merit  is  quite  obvious  from 
the  reproductions  and  hand  wrought 
fac-similes  of  rare  old  examples  on  view  in 
the  Twelve  Galleries  of  this  establishment. 

tfTT  Here  one  may  acquire,  within 
moderate  cost,  not  alone  the 
Furniture  of  every  historic  epoch,  but 
the  unique  Decorative  Objects  and  fine 
Oriental  Rugs  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  scheme  in  view — however  simple  or 
elaborate  the  requirements. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  jrom  de  luxe  prints  of 
well-appointed  rooms,  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36Wesi32^Si.  NewYork 


For  the  living-room  furnished  in  mission-style  furniture  this  piano  is  a  necessity 

ing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Renaissance,  w  ith  the  dais  of  those  times  adapted 
admirably  to  the  need  of  so  heavy  an  instrument  for  a  base  on  which  to  rest 
with  seeming  ease,  make  it  a  thing  of  high  artistic  merit.  But  besides  all 
this  it  was  designed  especially  for  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  is 
therefore  but  one  note  of  beauty  in  all  that  swelling  harmony.  At  one  end 
of  the  high  music  room  is  an  opening  which  reaches  almost  to  the  rafters. 
Here  is  placed  the  grill  behind  which  are  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  this  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room  is  the  minstrel  gallery,  and  along  the  two  remaining 
walls  are  ancient  choir  stalls  broken  midway  by  great  doorways. 

Strongly  built  and  exquisitely  carved,  the  other  organ  pictured  displays 
all  the  tine  decorative  qualities  which  are  demanded  by  the  owner  of  a 
splendid  organ  who  realizes  that,  as  Madison  Cawein  puts  it,  "this  is  the 
place  where  loveliness  keeps  house."  Knowing  this,  he  knows  the  exterior 
must  needs  be  lovely  too. 


A  simple  living-room  demands  a  piano-case  of  simple  pleasing  lines  such  as  this 

As  many  styles  in  piano-cases  are  made  as  there  are  periods  and  styles  to- 
be  found  in  drawing  rooms  and  living  rooms.  These  are  not  all  to  be  had 
upon  immediate  application.  Nine  months  at  least  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  go  to  the  making  of  the  more  elaborate  cases,  and  so  these  are 
made  up  only  upon  special  order.  Aside  from  this  necessity,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  specially  designed  piano  which  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  housed. 

Illustrated  in  these  pages  are  many  models  which  show  the  variety  which 
is  to  be  had  in  piano  cases.  There  is  the  dainty  painted  one  which  Sheraton 
might  have  designed  had  he  ever  made  the  case  for  a  grand  piano;  the  one 
made  after  the  fashion  of  mission  furniture;  a  handsome  one  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  of  the  Jacobean  period;  and  an  upright  designed 
by  a  well-known  architect  for  his  own  home.  Individual  as  it  is,  this  one 
should  prove  an  inspiration  to  many  people  who  are  seeking  attractive 
and  uncommon  designs. 
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The  Seal  of  Worth 

attesting  that  the  furniture  which  bears  it  is  of 
Berkey  &  Gay  manufacture.  Like  an  artist's  sig- 
nature to  his  painting,  it  is  the  maker's  identifi- 
cation of  his  own  handiwork  and  proof  of  its 
genuineness. 

But  the  user  of  this  furniture  requires  no  shop 
mark  to  signify  its  character,  its  worth  or  its 
charm;  they  become  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  to  be  handed  down  to 
generations  which  follow. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  an  investment  in  more 
than  the  mere  chattels  of  a  household.  It  has  a  cul- 
tural value  which  grows  with  years  of  association. 

When  planning  spring  replenishment,  householders  will 
find  helpful  suggestions  in  "The  Story  of  Span-Umbrian 
Furniture"  and  "The  Style  of  Knoleworth,"  booklets 
which  describe  and  illustrate  two  interesting  Berkey  &  Gay 
styles.    Send  25  cents  for  either  booklet. 

BERKEY  6  GAY 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

442  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  & 
Gay  furniture  may  be  seen  at  our  New  York  showrooms,  113-119  West  40th  St., 
or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors  should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 
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FLOOR  VARNISH 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home'' — a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  healthful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Kipling  Speaks! 

"His  just  published  'The  Eyes  of  Asia'  shows  much 
of  the  old  time  Kipling.  He  has  not  forgotten  his 
India  and  knows  the  people  as  perhaps  no  other  living 
writer  does." — New  York  Sun. 

Net,  $1.00,  at  all  booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

The  Eyes  of  Asia 
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TREES  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

THERE  are  people — and  again  there  are 
persons.  Just  so  with  trees.  There 
are  stretches  of  woods  which  are  simply 
trees,  but  here  and  there  will  be  certain 
trees  which  are  individuals. 

I  grew  up  in  a  timbered  country,  and  loved  the 
woods.  I  can  remember  a  certain  delightful 
October  day  when  we  went  hickory  nutting  and 
there  was  a  continual  sound  of  the  nuts  pattering* 
on  the  dry  leaves.  Hickory  trees  covered  the 
little  plateau  in  the  pasture,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber one  single  tree  separate  from  the  rest.  But 
another  time  we  went  on  a  school  picnic — a 
shouting,  hilarious  crowd — and  roved  far  to  find 
a  pretty  camping  place.  We  spread  our  feast 
beside  a  little  creek,  and  through  all  the  years 
I  have  carried  the  memory  of  one  beautiful  tree 
as  the  brightest  picture  of  that  lovely  June  day. 
It  was  a  large  elm  which  reclined  and  curved  its 
length  quite  across  the  creek,  so  that  we  climbed 
up  and  holding  by  the  branches  crossed  the  chan- 
nel by  a  natural  bridge.  Ivy  had  clambered  up 
the  tree  and  hung  in  graceful  festoons  quite  to 
the  water.  I  can  see  it  now,  and  as  I  recall  the 
picture  I  can  almost  taste  the  beefsteak  that  we 
stuck  on  twigs  and  roasted  in  the  fire  until  it  was 
most  deliciously  scorched.  That  picnic  beefsteak 
was  the  best  I  ever  tasted. 

Two  other  trees  in  this  town  of  my  childhood 
were  intimate  friends.  These  were  two  tall 
silver  poplars,  one  on  either  side  of  the  gate  at 
my  grandmother's  home,  which  was  my  visiting 
place  much  of  the  time.  These  were  tall  as  far 
back  as  my  memory  runs,  and  I  was  much  im- 
pressed when  grandmother  told  me  that  she  had 
pulled  up  the  little  sprouts  and  planted  them 
herself.  They  were  not  old  in  years  but  it  seemed 
wonderful  to  me  that  any  one  could  plant  a  baby 
tree  and  live  to  see  it  so  lofty.  It  still  seems 
just  as  wonderful.  I  used  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
one  and  look  out  over  the  Des  Moines  Valley, 
with  its  squares  of  green  and  yellow  and  black, 
the  little  river  lying  quiet  in  shining  curves,  or 
sometimes  in  flood  seasons  stretching  in  a  wide 
sheet  of  dark  water. 

There  was  a  pine  tree  in  grandmother's  front 
yard  which  had  a  fascination  for  me  because 
year  after  year  a  pair  of  blue  jays  built  their  nest 
there.  It  was  an  unsolved  mystery  whether  it 
was  the  same  pair  or  their  descendants.  By 
getting  out  on  the  upper  porch  I  could  look  into 
the  nest,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  blue  jays, 
and  between  their  seasons  I  would  mount  the 
regular  horizontal  branches  as  easily  as  going 
upstairs,  wishing  that  the  tree  were  tall  enough 
to  climb  to  the  stars.  When  the  wind  was  just 
right  the  pine  tree  tuned  itself  into  an  aeolian 
harp,  and  when  I  listened  to  what  it  told  me  I 
knew  that  the  ancients  were  right  when  they 
thought  that  every  tree  had  its  nymph  or  sprite 
within  it. 

Down  by  the  back  garden  was  a  straight  little 
pear  tree  which  never  bore  any  fruit,  perhaps 
because  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  there,  but 
which  was  ahvays  loaded  in  springtime  with 
white  bloom.  I  often  slipped  out  to  look  at  it 
in  the  moonlight  and  fancied  it  was  like  the 
spirit  of  a  tree. 

When  we  left  Iowa  to  make  our  home  in  Neb- 
raska we  thought  we  were  going  where  there  were 
no  trees  and  we  feared  that  we  should  miss  them. 
But  the  prairie  town  was  already  bravely  set 
with  cottonwoods  and  boxelder,  and  I  remember 
some  of  the  larger  ones;  out  south  of  the  town, 
standing  beside  a  poor  little  house  without  any 
foundation  under  it,  was  a  perfect  monarch  of  a 
cottonwood.  We  are  told  that  men  once  lived 
in  trees,  and  whenever  I  saw  that  straight  branch- 
ed cottonwood  I  wondered  that  they  did  not  do 
so  still.  To  camp  under  it  or  perch  within  its 
sheltering  boughs  would  be  delightful.  The 
people  in  the  little  house  were  evidently  either 
less  fanciful  or  more  practical  than  myself,  for 
they  kept  right  on  living  in  the  hot  little  domicile, 

Away  out  in  central  Nebraska,  in  the  Platte 
Valley,  where  the  thickets  on  the  islands  were 
cut  out  by  the  early  travelers  and  the  soldiers 
at  Fort  Kearney,  I  met — yes  I  think  I  may  say 
met — a  fine,  large  cottonwood.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the 
old  man  on  whose  land  it  grew.  He  told  me  that 
the  cottonwood  had  once  been  near  destruction. 
Stock  had  damaged  it,  tearing  off  the  bark  until 
only  a  strip  as  wide  as  his  two  fingers  kept  it  alive. 
A  wandering  mule  came  by  and  seeing  the  rem- 
nant of  bark  was  just  reaching  for  it  when  the  old 
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Lowell  .Mason,  horn 
Bedfield,  .Mass., 
17»J;  died  Oransr, 
IL  187i;  an 
American  musical 
coni|K>ser  especially 
noted  as  a  teacher. 
He  published  many 
collections,  princi- 
pally of  Church  and 
Sunday  School  mu- 
sic. At  -iO  played  on 
all  musical  in>tru- 
ments;  promoted 
vocal  music  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  Eng- 
land; 1S*J  founded 
Boston  Academy  of 
Musk;  made  Doctor 
of  Music  by  Univer- 
sity of  New  York: 
his  musical  library 
presented  to  Yale 
College  by  bis  beirs. 


Portrait  of  Lowell  Mason- 
Painted  i.n  1831 
By  Asher  Brown  Dcrand 

Size  of  Canvas  30"  x  25" 


1  HE  "  OLD  MASTERS "  sold  from  our  col- 
lection are  always  exchangeable  at  full  purchase 
price. 


shTEhrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  St.       NEW  YORK 


AN  establishment  where  individual  require- 
•  ments  are  given  careful  study,  and  the 
problems  of  home  building,  furnishing,  and  exter- 
ior environments  are  simplified  by  the  assistance 
of  experts. 

(The  decoration  of  a  single  room  given  the  same  personal 
attention  as  the  development  of  a  large  estate) 

DUNCAN  FRASER  inc., 

Charter  member  of  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators 

51  Victoria  Street  603  Fifth  Avenue 

Montreal  New  York 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A    BEAUTIFUL    SET    OF   THREE   OLD   SILVER    VASES  OF 
SIMPLE  CLASSICAL  DESIGN   MADE   IN  LONDON  IN  1774 
BY  PIERRE  GILLOIS. 
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THESE   HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  VASES 

RARE  OLD 
ENGLISH 
Silver  of  superb 

designs,  sold  in  our 
New  York  and  Chicago 
galleries  at  London 

prices,  being  free  of  duty. 
Many  pieces  are  rare  exam- 
ples of  hand-work  of  the 
great  artist  silversmiths  of 
the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  pe- 
riods, acquired  from  private  col- 
lections. There  are  also  splendid 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  notable 
pieces  and  complete  sets,  wrought 
in  our  London  House,  which  possess  all 
the  charm  of  outline  and  exquisite  re- 
finement of  chasing  shown  in  the  per- 
fect workmanship  of  the  originals. 


AH  (roods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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The 

MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


byLo 


WE  recommend  especially  the  pictures  of 
contemporary  artists  w  hose  reputations  have 
been  established  by  the  high  merit  of  their  work. 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 
War  Paintings  made  at  the  front  by  S.  J.  Woolf. 

Our  new  booklet  "with  the  galleries'  latest  nerws. 
just  published,  sent  on  request 

108  WEST  57TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

{Adjoining  Lotos  Club) 


FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  fireplaces  reproducing 
in  Pompeian  Stone  classic  ex- 
amples of  old  world  design  and 
offer  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
duction of  exclusive  original 
specifications. 

When  in  town  visit  our  ware- 
rooms.  Our  large  illustrated 
catalogue  of  home  and  garden 
ornaments  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone 
221  Lexington  Avenue, Ne*  York 


Beautify  Your  Garden 


With 


GABOWPoTfERY 

Catalog  on  Request 
pADGW\i*TERR.\-(Dlt\  COMPANY 
7  3216  Walnut  St.. Philadelphia 


Antiques 


Antique  Ghi- 
ordes  rug.  5x12 
feet,  oak  refec- 
tory table.  Inlaid 
mahogany 
French  desk, 
rosewood  sofa, 
dressing  table. 
Pfyfe  card  ta- 
ble. Highboy, 

claw  and  ball  feet,  piecrust  table,  set  old  Ita  lian  gates,  crystal 
chandelier  and  sconces,  gateleg,  pair  Sheraton  d  ining  tables.  Old 
paintings,  American  silver  teaset,  pair  Charles  II  chairs,  (DM 
black  and  gold  stencil  arm  chairs,  various  sofas,  tables,  mirrors, 
bureaus,  desks,  chairs,  sideboards,  clocks,  old  painted  furnitur.. 
Old  Spanish  furniture,  damask,  drawn  linen,  lace.  Pink  lustre. 
Bow  figure,  old  Sheffield,  crystal.  Old  oil  portrait  George 
Washington,  copy  Stuart.  Double  pedestal  carved  library  table. 
Box  62,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


"How  can 
1  obtain  a 
pleasin  k 
harmony 
of  color  in 
my  room 
in  furni- 
ture and 
fabrics, 
and  yet 
be  abl  e 
to  select 
the  par- 
t  ic  u la  r 
size.style. 
and  num- 
ber of  pieces  that  I  need?" 

Only  in  Danersk  Furniture  can  this  question  be  answered 
quickly,  adequately,  and  in  exquisite,  good  taste. 
We  have  the  pieces  ready  for  immediate  finishing  in  the  color 
harmony  of  yoor  own  choosing.    Your  individual  requirements 
are  met  without  added  cost. 

Permanent  records  of  all  orders  are  kept  for  future  additions. 

Consultation  and  advice  without  obligation  to  purchase. 

Send  plans  of  single  rooms  or  entire  house. 

Send  for  nhubla  Cmtabgac  "D-2" 
or  call  at  our  Sales  Rooms 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 
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man,  then  younger,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
drove  the  mule  away.  He  bandaged  the  wound- 
ed and  denuded  trunk  with  strips  of  cloth  and 
set  some  stakes  about  it  to  protect  it  from  fur- 
ther harm — all  a  cottonwood  needs  is  a  chance 
for  its  life.  The  stately  tree  and  the  white- 
haired  old  man  seemed  like  two  good  friends. 

A  story  of  another  cottonwood  has  a  real  fascin- 
ation for  me,  though  in  this  case  I  never  knew  the 
tree  during  its  life.  It  grew  and  flourished 
grandly  in  a  certain  back  yard  in  a  little  Kansas 
town.  And  any  tree  that  succeeds  in  growing 
such  a  wide  stump  as  this  one  left  behind  must 
have  had  great  force  of  character,  for  this  east- 
ern Kansas  soil  is  composed  of  layers  of  lime- 
stone with  a  slight  coating  of  gumbo  between 
them.  It  may  have  been  a  century  getting  this 
growth.  Possibly  it  was  well  grown  at  the  time 
the  people  came  and  built  the  house  and  dug  a 
cistern  under  it.  The  cottonwood  knew  all 
about  the  cistern  and  being  always  thirsty 
craved  a  drink  from  it — rather  difficult  to  do 
when  the  cistern  walls  were  thick  cement  and 
built  to  hold.  But  the  tree  knew  how.  It 
yearned  and  yearned  for  water  and  its  rootlets 
grew  and  stretched  and  reached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  cement  walls,  reached  them,  roved  'round 
and  'round  about,  feeling,  groping  for  a  crack  or 
crevice  ever  so  tiny  where  they  might  enter. 
There  was  no  crack,  but  undaunted  the  tiny 
roots  applied  themselves  within  the  interstices 
of  the  outer  wall  where  the  cement  was  a  little 
rough.  No  strength,  no  intelligence  that  we 
could  perceive  was  there,  but  each  little  cell  kept 
taking  in  nourishment  in  its  usual  way  until  it 
was  so  well  grown  that  it  divided  into  two  cells. 
Each  of  these  did  likewise,  and  each  of  these  four 
did  the  same.  Something  had  to  yield,  and  one 
day  the  people  discovered  that  their  cistern  was 
leaking.  There  was  a  great  fuss  made  about  it 
and  finally  they  cut  the  tree  down  and  bored  a 
hole  in  one  of  its  large  woody  roots  and  put  salt 
into  it  so  that  it  would  not  revive  from  sprouts. 
An  unlucky  ending  to  reward  such  perseverance. 
Later,  when  I  lived  in  that  house  and  drew  water 
from  the  cistern,  which  had  been  repaired,  I 
would  think  sometimes  of  those  little  creeping 
root  fingers,  groping  'round  and  'round  down  there 
in  the  dark,  and  finally  getting  what  they  knew 
was  there. 

I  knew  another  tree  in  that  same  town  which 
also  met  with  disaster.  I  have  said  that  this  was 
a  very  rocky,  unfertile  soil,  and  trees  grew  very 
slowly  there.  Across  the  street  from  my  home 
was  a  very  handsome  catalpa,  straight  and  full 
headed,  about  fifteen  feet  tall.  1  he  scent  of  its 
blossoms  drifted  over  ti>  me  and  I  enjoyed  it,  as 
we  had  no  trees  at  all  on  our  rented  place.  The 
catalpa  owners  had  built  a  new  home,  a  modest 
cottage,  and  I  thought  how  fortunate  that  the 
tree  had  come  to  them  with  the  lot.  (me  day  in 
the  early  fall  just  as  the  leaves  began  to  drift 
down,  a  man  appeared  with  an  ax  and  to  my 
horror  began  hac  king  away  at  the  catalpa  as  if  he 
intended  to  cut  it  down.  I  exclaimed  indignantly 
and  thinking  the  lot  owners  were  away  from 
home  I  came  out  to  protest  against  such  vandal- 
ism, but  before  I  reached  the  spot  the  lady  of  the 
cottage  came  out  to  look  on.  I  expected  her  to 
protest,  but  no.  Overcome  by  curiosity,  I 
wandered  over  to  see  what  all  this  meant,  still 
feeling  that  there  was  a  terrible  outrage  going 
on  which  I  ought  to  prevent.  I  admit  I  asked 
a  question. 

"It  is  such  a  mussy  tree,"  said  the  cottage 
lady.  "Always  dropping  so  many  leaves  in  the 
fall  and  blossoms  in  the  summer,  making  the 
walks  so  untidy.  So  I  just  ordered  it  cut 
down." 

Prom  neatness  like  that,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 

But  now  I  must  tell  something  of  the  trees  I 
know  the  best  of  all.  Trees  I  know  from  the 
topmost  leaflet  to  the  lowest  rootlet  because  I 
have  tended  them  and  studied  them  day  by  day. 
There  are  many  of  them  but  I  know  them  collect- 
ively and  individually.  W  e  are  living  on  a  home- 
stead where  we  began  with  nothing  but  the  grass, 
the  low  sand-cherry  bushes,  a  little  clump  of 
prickly  ash  and  choke-cherries  on  a  north  slope 
in  the  pasture,  planted  by  the  birds,  and  three 
little  cottonwoods  wind  planted  in  a  blow-out. 
The  twenty-five  young  cottonwoods  we  have 
planted  about  the  soddy,  now  ten  feet  high,  have 
been  tended  carefully.  The  cutting  cottonwoods 
on  the  fireguards  and  the  clump  by  the  well  have 
gown  a  definite  number  of  feet  this  season,  some 
of  them  as  much  as  five  and  six  feet.  The  whole 
family  knows  the  hundred  little  elms,  ninety  and 


is  in  homes  whose  FURNITURE  must 

(because  of  the  little  folks)  at  the  same 
time  impart  ideas  of  beauty,  dignity,  poise  and 
pi-rmanenee — and  pood  naturedly  repel  the  on- 
slaughts of  buoyant  youth.   "Tell  him  OAK." 

AmericanOak  Manufacturers-Association 

Write  for  Booklets.  Tell  us  your  problems.  Ad- 
dress Room  1407,  41  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


"The  soul  of  the  Tommy  shines  forth  in- 
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IE  DAGE'S 
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WILL  MEND  IT 


A  book  for  now  and  the  future 

Ambassador 
Morgenthau's 
Story 

By  Our  Former  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

THIS  is  the  startling,  authentic  account 
of  the  early  years  of  the  war  in  the" 
near  East.  Germany's  intrigue  and  trick- 
ery to  win  over  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Aus- 
tria are  clearly  shown.  It  shows  how  the 
war  was  hatched  at  Potsdam,  and  much 
light  on  present  momentous  events  is  shed. 

"A  true  story,  this,  and  more 
important  in  the  larger  historical 
account  than  anything  heretofore 
printed  covering  the  same  topical 
ground." 

■ — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Buy  This  Book  of  Your  Bookseller 

Net,  $2.00 
Five  Large  Editions  Printed 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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H.  F.  HUBER  &  CO. 

13  EAST  40TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

FURNITURE, 
DRAPERIES, 
OBJECTS  OF  ART, 

ANTIQUES, 
ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORK 
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Telephone  Murrey  Hill  fi53fl 


Paintings  #y  American 'Artists 


"OUT  OF  THE  S1LFNCE 


BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 


rHE  picture  on  the  wall  is  the  first  element 
of  decoration  to  catch  the  eye.  It  may 
easily  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect  room.  Its 
selection  should  be  the  result  of  careful 
thought  supplemented  by  professional  advice 


•ART  NOTES"  will  be  found  suggestive. 
May  we  send  it  to  you? 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  Fifth  Avenue   &  Fortieth  street)    New  York  City 
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Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  PI 
We  are  even*reen  specia 
ing  but  in  planning  artis 
est — quality  considered. 
Get  Hill's  FreeEvergre< 
Expert  ad* 
h.  Hill  Nursery  lo., 


mt  rlili  s  evergreens, 
lists,  not  only  in  grow- 
;ic  effects.  Prices  low- 
Don't  risk  failure— 
n  Book.  Write  to-d.iy 
ice  frtt! 

Evergreen  Specialist! 
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A  Garden  of 
Water  Lilies 


is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  charming  gardens  that 
you  can  have.    Most  varie- 
ties grow  readily  in  a  tub  or  pool,  giving  a 
magnificent  display  of  blooms.    Some  of 
these  plants  should  be  included  in  even  the  smallest 
garden. 

Write  me  to-day  for  full  information  about  growing 
Water  Lilies;  ask  what  varieties  are  best  adapted 
for  outdoor  growing. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER,  Water  Lily  Specialist 

Box  A,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Largest  establishment  in  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  W ater  Lilies  and  water  plants. 


The  Eyes  of  Asia 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"These  sketches,  with  their  swift  and  vivid  glimpses 
of  persons  and  places,  an  event,  a  character,  often 
outlined  clearly  in  a  single  phrase,  their  touches  of 
quaint  humor,  their  understanding  and  dramatic 
quality,  are  closer  akin  to  the  Kipling  we  knew  and 
loved  of  old  than  anything  he  has  given  us  for  some 
time.  The  chief  fault  we  find  with  it  is  that  there  is 
so  little  of  it.  It  is  another  'Kim';  and  another 
'Kim',  a  'Kim'  of  the  East  among  the  armies  of  the 
West  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

"Let  us  be  thankful  for  these  sketches,  while  hopeful 
for  the  great  picture  which  only  the  genius  of  a  Kipling, 
or  of  one  Kipling,  can  paint." — New  York  Times. 

At  all  booksellers.    Net,  $1.00 
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Plan  Ahead  for  Rose  Time 

Home— the  kind  of  home  that  has  a  yard  full  of  flowers,  has  a  charm  and  fascination  all 
itsown/  The  height  of  its  attractiveness  is  in  rose  time-    To  have  this  home  rose 
atmosphere  in  season,  it's  essential  to  make  early  selection  of  rose  plants 
that  will  show  beautiful,  healthy  blooms  at  the  right  time. 


ONARD 

'  ROSES 

BLOOM 


xt  exception  that  we  will  gladly 
i.st.  Each  star  size  Conard  Rose 
bl 


•     If  the 

replace  . 
bears  a  STAR  tag,  tl 

SPECIAL  FEBRUARY  OFFER 

Wide  assortment  of  choice,  Conard  climbers,  at  a  special  price 
Climbing  American  Beauty  (rosy  red) 
American  Pillar  (leading  single  pink) 
Thousand  Beauty  (many  colored) 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  (flesh  pink) 
Coronation  (fluffy  carmine) 
Gardenia  (exquisite  yellow) 


$4.60 
1.00 


—  — -  — —  t.a>|Uijiiv  veiiuw;  postage  extra. 

o  fully  appreciate  (he  rose  possibilities  for  your  home,  you  should  have  our  new  5*. 
illustrated  Catalog;  also  our  Special  UsJ  (furnished  until  March  31)  showing  the  right  selec 


In  Slat  size — 

entire  six, 
any  four. 
In  2  year  size. — 

entire  six.  $1.00 
anv  four.  2.00 
By  Parcel  Post.  C.  O.  D. 
postage  extra 

•pane 


...u^.^^v.  vi.^,  ™  wui  .  ,,,M  ui.rnisnca  until  :\lnrdi  it  I 

fion  for  your  section — points  of  our  STAR  ROSE  SERVICE. 

CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY 

Robert  Pyle  Ros e  Specialists  backed  by  50  Years'  Experience 

President  BOX  126  WEST  GROVE.  PA. 


Antoine  WintzCT 
Vice-Presidt  nt 


nine  of  them  living  and  one,  alas,  accidentally 
cut  off  in  its  youth.  The  two  long  rows  of  Nor- 
way poplars,  8oo  in  all,  have  been  discussed  inch 
by  inch,  then  foot  by  foot,  as  they  grew  in  this 
one  year  of  their  lives.  We  mourn  the  sycamores 
that  languished  and  died  because  they  were  in 
too  wet  ground,  and  of  those  that  are  living  ad- 
mire each  for  its  special  beauty.  But  it  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  of  the  little  pines  and  the 
honey  locusts,  and  the  nine  walnuts  now  four 
years  old,  not  as  large  as  we  want  them  to  be, 
but  growing  still.  You  must  plant  trees  your- 
self in  a  treeless  region  to  know  just  what  all 
our  young  trees  mean  to  us. 

Minnie  Boyer  Davis. 

PEARS  AND  THINGS 

To  The  Editor: 

The  belated  but  just  as  welcome  Country 
Life  came  last  week,  and  I  was  very  much 
amused  over  "Pears"  in  "From  a  Country 
Window."  I'm  writing  in  a  room  full  of  country 
windows — fourteen  of  them,  besides  two  French 
windows  and  a  door.  I  can  look  over  my  right 
shoulder,  to  the  west,  over  trees,  foothills,  moun- 
tains, ranches,  and  the  far  hills,  across  the  big 
valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  River;  over 
my  left  shoulder,  to  the  east,  more  trees  and 
foothills,  and  the  kennels  with  twelve  dear 
collies  in  them;  back  of  me  the  canon  and  north- 
ern foothills,  quite  heavily  wooded,  and  a  lively 
creek  rippling  by,  with  wild  flowers  everywhere; 
to  the  south,  in  front  of  me,  the  big  valley,  Mt. 


Mrs.  Hand  and  some  of  her  "  twelve  dear  collies  " 

Tamalpais,  forty  miles  away,  and  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Marion  County  and  the  coast.  Every- 
thing is  soft  and  hazy,  for  we  have  a  high  fog, 
some  sunshine,  and  wonderful  deep  blue  sky, 
in  patches,  and  the  valley  itself,  orchards,  creeks 
thickly  bordered  with  trees,  ranch  houses  here 
and  there — not  many,  for  these  are  large  hold- 
ings— and  all  the  rest  green  and  rich  with  crops, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  all  waving  in  the  breeze.  A 
sight  of  loveliness.  I  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
but  now  I  am  a  Californian  indeed,  for  almost 
thirteen  years.  But  to  return  to  our  pears. 
Pears  are  a  big  thing  with  us;  we  sold  sixteen  tons 
last  year  from  less  than  an  acre  and  a  half.  We 
have  planted  twenty-five  acres  and  hope  really 
to  have  some  pears  to  sell  some  day.  And  let?  me 
tell  you  how  to  can  them. 

Cut  nice  ripe  ones  in  quarters,  leaving  on  the 
skin;  bake  them  till  a  golden  brown;  use  a  big 
pan,  moderate  oven;  have  a  syrup  prepared  as 
for  any  other  canning,  and  pack  them  in  as  close 
as  possible;  pour  hot  syrup  over  them,  using  also 
the  juice  from  the  pan  in  which  they  were  baked. 
They  will  not  require  as  much  sugar  as  regularly 
canned  pears  and  they  are  at  least  100  per  cent, 
better.  My  husband,  who  usually  scorns  canned 
stuff,  dotes  on  baked  pears,  canned,  and  people 
who  eat  them  here  rave  about  them. 

Try  them  and  let  me  know  next  fall  if  you  like 
them.  You'll  find  that  you  enjoy  them  and  will 
want  more. 

Mary  R.  Rand. 
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Irish  Linen  Manufacturers 
373  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork 

are  now  exhibiting  attractive  designs  in 

PURE  LINEN 
TABLE  DAMASKS  &  NAPKINS, 
SHEETS  &  PILLOW  CASES, 
HUCKABACK  &  DIAPER  TOWELS, 
ARTISTIC  BEDSPREADS, 
DECORATIVE  LINENS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS,  ETC. 


The  great  advantage  of  shopping  at  this  fcg 
store  is  that  Linens  can  be  purchased  direct  kg 
from  the  manufacturer  without  intermediate 


3 


profits 


9 


Also  of  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


I 


A  Novel  of  the  Redwoods 


To  a  wealthy  Michigan  lumber  magnate  a  valley  of  untouched 
redwood  represented  untold  millions;  to  the  Cardigans,  father 
and  son,  it  held  memories  that  gold  could  not  buy. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

by 

PETER  B.  KYNE 

Captain  in  the  144th  Field  Artillery 

Three  strong  men  battle  for  possession  of  a  section  of  country 
as  big  as  a  principality; — one  used  to  getting  what  he  wanted, 
unscrupulously  if  he  could  not  get  it  fairly,  and  the  others — 
typical  of  the  people  of  that  country — fighting  openly,  hitting 
hard,  held  steadfast  to  their  purpose  by  their  good  American  grit. 

A  fine  love  story  runs  through  the  book,  taking  a  most  un- 
expected turn  toward  the  last  and  bringing  the  whole  thing 
to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.    Net  price,  $1.40. 


At  all  booksellers. 
Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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A.  KIMBEL  &  SON 

Interior  Decorators 

12  West  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Arm  Chair  Covered  with  Gros  Point  Embroidery 

Now  on  view  in  our  showrooms  an  interesting  collection  of 

Antique  Tapestries,  Panels,  Borders, 
Fragments,  Materials,  Embroideries 
ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings   After   Special  Designs 


Inquiries  Zona, 


'led  - 


annuo1  ii ill'  'ii n  1 1  mi  ■■■■■I   :  nil  :  ■  .  . 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Choicest 
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Prepare  for  Spring  Planting 

OUR  HARDY  ROSE  BUSHES 

represent  the  peak  of  perfection — an  accomplishment  of 
persistent  expert  endeavor.  For  fragrance,  beauty,  and 
sentiment,  they  are.  supreme  in  the  garden. 

Make  Your  Selection  Nozv 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  OLD-FASHION 
FLOWERS 
RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS 

in  all  varieties — grown  at  our  500-acre  Nursery 

Come  and  See  Them 
Send  your  name  for  our  Catalogues — ready  in  February 


Rutherford 


New  Jersey 


CLOTHES  for  the  COUNTRY 

By  MARION  C.  TAYLOR 


Miss  Taylor  will  gladly  furnish 
additional  details  as  to  the  clothes 
here  illustrated.  Inquirers  may 
write,  telephone,  or  consult  her 
personally  at  the  publishers'  New 
York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street. 


Left  to  right:  colored  and  white  silk  clocks  combine  to 
decorate  this  fine  white  silk  stocking  ($4.50).  The  finest  wool 
stocking  is  ideal  for  Southern  use;  this  one  is  hand  seamed  and 
ribbed  ($4.50).  For  day-time  wear  a  fairly  heavy  ribbed  white 
silk  stocking  gives  excellent  service  and  is  most  effective  ($8.50) 


Left  to  right:  so  fine  a  quality  in  a  Richelieu  ribbed  stock- 
ing is  not  always  easy  to  find  ($3.50).  Very  effective  indeed 
is  the  new  openwork  pattern  which  runs  the  length  of  the 
stocking  ($8.50).  A  new  wide  openwork  clock  as  pretty  as  this 
is  sure  of  a  welcome  ($4.50).  Another  view  of  the  silk  stocking, 
second  from  left,  which  France  has  just  sent  over. 


White  Fan-ta-si  is  the  effective  new  silk  that  composes  this 
interesting  suit  for  Southern  wear.  It  is  trimmed  with  dark 
blue  silk  cording  and  white  pearl  buttons  ($95) 


White  Fan-ta-si  inset  with  white  Pierrette  crepe  makes  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  new  skirts  ($30;.  Very  interesting  indeed 
is  the  tie  sweater  of  transparent  Alpace  that  has  just  made 
its  appearance  ($15).  The  smart  Japanese  silk  shirt  has 
tucking  and  knife  plaiting  as  its  trimming  ($16.50) 


4 


At  the  top  is  the  well  liked  white  buckskin  walking  pump 
with  the  covered  heel  and  a  white  sole  ($12.50).  At  the  right, 
a  smart  new  white  canvas  model  trimmed  with  a  white  kid 
buckle  piped  in  black  patent  leather,  and  having  a  black 
patent  leather  heel  ($10);  while  at  the  left  is  a  very  effective 
model  of  white  kid  with  a  stitched  self  bow  ($14) 


A  charming  costume  evolved  from  a  Fan-ta-si  skirt  having 
horizontal  satin  stripes,  and  with  white  corded  satin  pockets, 
worn  with  a  cashmere  sweater,  block  woven,  and  with  plain, 
tight-fitting  cuffs  of  a  contrasting  material.  The  Japanese 
silk  shirt  is  finely  tucked  (skirt,  $25;  sweater,  $27.50;  shirt, 
$16.50) 
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t  A  Beautiful  English  Walnut  Tree  in 
Washington's  Garden,  Mt  Vernon. 


The  Great  Washington 

probably  did  not  know 
that  an  acre  (50  trees)  of 

English  Walnut  Trees 

will  produce  in  a  single 
year  food  equal  to  60,000 
eggs  (as  asserted  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Kellog),  but  he  did 
know  the  great  value  of 
nut  trees  and  planted 
them  around  his  home  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  You  may  not 
know  that  at  Rochester 
we  have  highly  developed 
under  severe  climatic  con- 
ditions the 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnut  Tree 

so  that  it  is  available  for 
planting  about  your  home  in 
your  garden  and  orchard, 
with  the  same  assurance  of 
success  as  a  planting  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Oaks, 
and  Maples. 

Read  about  these  wonderful 
trees  in  our  iqiq  catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  request,  and 
let  us  aid  you  in  making  a  selec- 
tion for  your  own  particular  re- 
quirements. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc., 
Glenwood  Nursery, 

16(17  M»™  D„„l.„,-i„..   M  V       A  Real  English  Walnut  Orchard  near  Rochester 

18U/  Main  St.,  KOCneSter  IN.  I.     N.  Y.    260  bushels  from  228  trees^one  season 
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TAILLEURS  ~  DAY  WRAPS  ~  GOWNS 
HATS  and  NEW  FASHIONS  in 
—  SPRING  PURS  — 


WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA  PARIS  DULUTH 

PALM  BEACH  SALONS  -  ROYAL  POINCIANA  GROUNDS 
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You  Can  Have 

A  Garden  of  Delight 

breathing  the  world's  sweetest  perfumes — blazing  with 
brilliant  blossoms  throughout  the  long  summer  months — 
and  rearing  green  foliage  above  the  snows  of  winter. 

Wagner's  New  Free  Flower  Catalogue 

tells  how  and  when  and  what  to  plant  for  the 
garden  beauty  you  wish  to  gain.  It  is  a  de- 
pendable guide  to  the  correct  planting  of 
Wagner's  Free  Blooming  roses,  bulbs,  flowers, 
hardy  perennials  and  shrubs,  vines,  evergreens, 
hedges  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds. 

Wagner  Landscape  Service 

will  help  you  to  attain  the  most  effective  planting  of  your 

garden  or  estate.    We  will  make  a  personal  study  of  your 

grounds,  or  you  can  send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  space  to 

be  planted.    Wagner  Landscape  Gardening  Artists  are 

experts  in  planning  harmonious  surroundings  for  private 

homes  and  public  institutions. 

For  garden  success,  PLAN  NOW  and  PLANT  EARLY. 
Send  to-day  lor  Wagner's  Free  Catalogue  No.  118 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Nurserymen  Florists  Landscape  Gardeners 


fronioiieplatit 

Yon  can  now  have  all  the  convenience  and  comfort  that 
come  with  electric  light  and  running  water  in  your  country 
home  no  matter  where  you  are  located.  One  complete, 
compact  system  furnishes  them  both. 

isi 


KEwaneE 

COMBINATION  SYSTEMS 

save  money  on  the  first  cost,  last  longer,  require  fewer 
repairs  than  any  other  installation,  and  never  fail  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  yearin  andyearout.  There  isaKewanee 
System  to  fit  every  need. 

An  abundant  supply  of  running  water  under  strong  pres- 
sure is  always  ready  for  use.  Electric  light  and  power  for 
every  purpose  is  yours  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Running  Water ,  Electric  Light  and 
Sewage  Disposal. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

r  Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. ) 

402  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewanee.  III. 


"Worth  all  the  rest  of  our  American  war 
stories  put  together,"  says  Earl  Derr  Big- 
gers  of  a  beautiful  moving  war  story  by 
Dana  Gatlin 

"THE  FULL  MEASURE  OF 


DEVOTION" 


DOUBLED AY 
PAGE  &  CO. 

At  Your  Bookstore 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW  YORK 

Net,  50  cents 


GARDEN  NOVELTIES 


CHILDS'   GIANT   KOCHIA,  ouff 

iqi8  novelty,  has  taken  its  place  every- 
where as  the  greatest  floral  favorite. 
It  rivals  the  best  Ferns  or  Palms  in 
decorative  effects  and  is  equally  valuable 
for  garden  or  pots,  a  pyramid  of  dense 
feathery  green  foliage  all  summer,  in  fall, 
a  dark  claret  red  till  Christmas.  Easiest 
of  all  plants  to  grow  anywhere.  Pkt.  20c. 
MATCHLESS  LETTUCE.  Novel, 
distinct  and  absolutely  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  lettuce  grown.  Pkt.  15c. 
TWO-POUND  TOMATO.  Largest,  heaviest,  richest,  and  most 
solid  tomato.   A  perfect  marvel.   Pkt.  10c. 

CHINESE  WOOLFLOWERS.  The  showiest  annual 
for  bedding.   Nothing  like  it.    Pkt.  20c. 


HOW  TO  COOK  VEGETABLES, 

a  booklet  giving  666  receipts  for  cooking, 
canning  and  preserving  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  Will  make  one's  garden  crops 
doubly  valuable.  10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
For  20c.  we  will  send  everything, 
Kochia,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Wool- 
flower,  vegetable  book  and  cat- 
alogue. Order  now.  Supply  limited. 
BIG  CATALOGUE  free.  All  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  and 
berries.  We  grow  the  finest  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Irises,  Peonies, 
Perennials,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ferns,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Pansics, 
Beets,  Beans,  Cabbage.  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Potatoes, 
etc.   Prize  strains  and  sterling  novelties. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

To  The  Editor: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  photographs  of 
my  collection  of  pewter  which  consists  of  forty- 
five  pieces.  There  are  twenty-two  plates,  four 
flagons,  five  tankards,  one  lamp,  one  urn,  two 
measures,  two  bowls,  and  four  small  pieces.  The 
guild  tankards  are  of  German  make  and  are  in 
good  condition.  One  is  engraved  T.  Jacob 
Freeze,  1793,  and  the  others  T.  C.  Marckgraf, 
1785.  The  large  tankard  is  in  very  fine  condition 
and  is  engraved  T.  L.  Gotz,  1793.  The  plates 
are  of  German  and  English  make.    Six  of  them 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


An  interesting  collection  of  pewter  in  Vancouver 

are  marked  F.  G.  M.,  1792.  The  teapot  is 
marked  Joseph  Haywood  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  The 
large  urn  is  a  French  piece,  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  twenty  inches  high.  I  value  the  collection 
at  #3  50,  but  would  like  to  have  your  opinion. 

A.  Z.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pewter  is  not  bringing  very  high  prices  just 
now,  and  there  is  little  demand  for  German 
pewter.  A  New  York  dealer  informs  me  that 
the  small  plates  are  worth  about  $2  apiece  and 
the  larger  ones  $5  or  $6.  The  ewers  ought  to 
bring  a  fair  price,  except  that  they  are  of  German 
make  and  hence  not  so  valuable  as  English  or 
Dutch  pewter.  They  might  be  worth  $10  or 
$15  apiece.  The  coffee  urn  might  bring  as  much 
as  #25.  At  a  recent  auction  in  New  York  pewter 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure.  You  have  a  very  in- 
teresting collection,  however. 

JN  LOOKING  over  Country  Life  for  October, 
1916,  I  find  an  article  on  "Minor  American 
Clockmakers."  Can  you  tell  me  the  value  of 
a  clock  "arranged  and  manufactured  by  Silas 
I  load  ley,  Plymouth,  Conn."  ?  It  is  about  twenty- 
four  inches  high,  with  wooden  works,  and  is  dec- 
orated on  the  face  and  glass  front. 

H.  G.  H.  B.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

I  find  that  the  values  of  authentic  American 
clocks  have  been  increasing  somewhat.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  in  which  a  Hoadley  clock 
has  changed  hands,  but  judging  from  the  values 
of  American  clocks,  I  should  say  that  yours 
would  be  worth  from  $35  to  $50. 

WOULD  like  to  learn  something  about  the 
values  of  the  following  antiques  which  I  own: 
black  basalt  teapot,  memorial  of  Howe  and 
Nelson;  dark  blue  teapot,  Lafayette  at  the  tomb 
of  Franklin;  dark  blue  Erie  Canal  and  Gov.  Clin- 
ton plate,  8^  inches;  medium  blue  millenium 
plate,  ioi  inches;  dark  blue  states  plate,  8  inches; 
dark  blue  Pittsfield  elm  plate,  10  inches;  pair  of 
five-pint  barrel-shaped  pitchers,  lavender  and 
white,  with  raised  figures,  about  125  years  old; 
purple  glass  vase,  9  inches  tall,  very  fine;  pair 
of  brass  andirons,  16  inches  tall;  brass  bed  warmer, 
12  inches  in  diameter,  prettily  engraved.  All 
these  are  in  good  condition.  Any  information 
will  be  appreciated. 

»  £.  O.  M.,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

1  he  values  of  such  antiques  fluctuate  con- 
stantly. From  a  New  York  dealer  I  have  obtain- 
ed the  following  prices:  basalt  teapot,  #10; 
Lafayette  teapot,  #10;  millenium  plate,  $3; 
states  plate,  #12.  The  Erie  Canal  and  Gov. 
Clintoii  plates  are  rather  in  demand  just  now 
and  may  be  worth  #25  to  #35  apiece.  The  Pitts- 
field  elm  plate  was  formerly  worth  about  this 
sum,  but  to-day  would  probably  bring  only  about 
#15.  The  bed  warmer  is  worth  #8  to  $10.  The 
barrel-shaped  pitchers  and  andirons  I  cannot 
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FARR'S 
Hardy  Plant 
Specialties 

(SIXTH  EDITION,  ISSUE  OI 

/TVHE  most  complete  and 
helpful  book  of  hardy  gar- 
den Perennials,  Shrubs  and 
Trees  that  I  have  ever  issued. 

Specialties  for  Early 
Spring  Planting 

New  French  Lilacs,  Philadelphus 
and  Deutzias 

a  complete  collection  of  Lemoine's  new 
creations. 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs 

new  cotoneasters,  enkianthus,  berberis, 
flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc.,  for 
the  border  and  rock  garden. 

Dwarf  Evergreens 

rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups  and  rock  gar- 
den plantings. 
Peonies 

the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  peonies  in 
the  world. 

/rises 

many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.  (Awarded  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Gold  Medal.) 

Perennials,  Phloxes,  Asters,  Delphiniums,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  contains  1  Is?  pages  of  text,  .'JO  full  page  illustrations  (13  colored  plates)  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  most  well  informed  gardeners,  but  if  you  have  not  received  this  sixth  edition 
(issue  of  1918),  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on  request, 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


pf^urpees  Seeds- 
Grow 

Quality  in  seeds  is  the  first  thing  to  consider.  You  cannot  succeed 
with  your  garden  unless  you  plant  "Seeds  that  Grow." 

Burpee's  Suburban  Garden  Collection 

If  you  have  sufficient  ground,  you  will  want  a  large  Vegetable  garden.  Burpee's 
Suburban  Garden  Collection  will  give  you  sufficient  seed  to  sow  a  complete  Vege- 
table garden  50  by  80  feet.  With  this  collection  we  include  the  Rockwell  book: 
"Home  Vegetable  Gardening."  A  Burpee  Cultural  Leaflet  and  a  Garden  Plan 
drawn  to  scale.  This  collection  includes  from  one  to  eight  of  each  separate  variety 
of  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  as  follows:  Beans,  Beets.  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Cauliflower,  Corn,  Cucumber,  Egg  Plant,  Herbs,  Kohl  Rabi,  Lettuce,  Musk  Melon, 
Watermelon,  Okra,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Peas,  Peppers,  Pumpkins,  Radish, 
Ruta  Baga,  Salsify,  Spinach,  Squash,  Swiss  Chard,  Tomato  and  Turnips.  64 
packets  in  all,  and  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  for  $5.00.  If  purchased  separately 
this  collection  would  cost  $7.50. 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1919 

Burpee's  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.  It  contains 
a  complete  list  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Burpee's  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  upon  request.    Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


It  makes  no  noise 


ALL  the  taste  expended  in  the 
XV.  bathroom  is  useless  unless 
the  water  closet  is  quiet  of  opera- 
tion.  A  noisy  closet  is  an  annoy- 
ance to  you,  an  embarrassment 
to  your  guests, 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 

incorporates  special  features  to  make  its 
operation  quiet  and  thorough.  Its  sanitary 
features  overcome  the  danger  of  clogging 
and  subsequent  damage.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  Si-wel-clo  and 
its  component  parts  the  very  best. 

The  Si-wel-clo  is  but  one  item  of  our  com- 
plete line  of  all-clay  plumbing  fixtures. 
"Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain, 
solid  and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily 
cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor 
will  that  surface  be  worn  away  by  scour- 
ing. A  wise  investment — a  beautiful  one. 

Before  you  build  or  renovate  send  for  our  in- 
structive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character,"  P-o. 

The 

Trenton 
Potteries 
Company 


TRENTON 


NEW  JERSEY 
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Teens 


Eoergi 
respond  to  blasting 


The  hard  soil  under  a  lawn  should  be  broken  up  before 
evergreens.fruit  trees, shrubs,  vines  or  perennials  are  planted 
Blasting  beds  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  insures  deeper, 
stronger  roots.  It  insures  rapid  vigorous  growth. 
Learn  how  to  save  labor  and  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  in  your  farm  and  landscape  work.  The  Original 
Farm  Powder  is  made  especially  for  stump  and  soil-blasting 
and  other  work  on  the  farm  and  estate. 
V\  rite  for  our  free  book,  "Better  Farming,"  which  gives 
complete  instructions  that  will  enable  any  inexperienced 
man  to  do  the  work. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  C.  L.-14  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Tta.0x\$w\a\  farm  Powder 


A  GUARANTEED 
IAWNfor$|OQ 


Three  lbs.  of  Scott's  Lawn  Seed  for  this  special 
price,  postage  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Why  we  guarantee  it  to  grow,  guarantee  it  to  go 
25%  farther  than  most  Lawn  Seed  and  to  be  any 
amount  freer  from  weed  seeds,  is  all  explained  in  our 
booklet.  It  also  tells  How  to  Know  Good  Seed,  How 
to  Get  Rid  of  Weeds,  How  to  Treat  an  Old  Lawn  and 
Build  a  New  One,  etc.  It  alone  is  worth  the  dollar 
asked  for  the  seed  but  is  free.  Send  for  it  and  price 
of  seed  in  large  quantities. 

SCOTT'S  LAWN  SEED 

If  It  duesn't  eome  np  your  nmnej  comes  hack. 

:  0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.    12  Sixth  SL,  Marysville,  0.: 


^ssS^vS*" ' 'f^S^~,^-  Underground  Garbage 
hl'il^Hd:M>Tmrl    .  Receivers 

lyn n  ' '  mas!*,     *>aves  constant  renewal  of 

t»aoi  fne  frozen  garbage  bucket 

Our  truck  wheels  your  Ash  barrel  up  or  down  steps.    Our  Spiral 
Truss  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel  is  stronger. 
Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Fourteen  Years  tin  the  Market. 

Sold  direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds  for  the  coming 
Spring  and  Summer.  Consult  us  freely  about  your  plans  for 
landscape  improvement.  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  making 
your  borne  surroundings  individual  ami  attractive.  Laying  out 
of  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating 
Work  our  Specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Tel.  333 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO. 


AMBASSADOR  MORGENTHAITS  STORY 

is  a  book  for  now  and  for  all  time.  History,  swift  running  narrative  and 
graphic  description  are  all  in  this  book. 

The  author,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly  American  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  knew  Talaat  and  Enver  Pasha  intimately.  He  had  the  confidence 
of  Von.Wangenheim,  the  German  ambassador.  He  was  at  Constantinople 
when  the  killing  of  the  Christian  Armenians  was  planned  and  executed. 

"A  remarkably  readable,  significant  and  instructive,  account 
of  conditions  and  events  in  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1913  to 
1916.  //  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  vital  matter,  is  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  digressions  or  irrelevancies,  and  rivets 
the  attention  throughout."— NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

"A  true  story,  more  important  in  the  larger  historical  account 
than  anything  heretofore  printed  covering  the  same  topical 
ground." — PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  AMERICAN. 


Net,  $2.00 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Publishers 


tell  about  without  a  fuller  description.  If  the 
purple  glass  vase  is  American  pressed  glass,  it 
would  be  worth  perhaps  $25;  if  it  is  Bohemian 
glass  it  would  be  worth  less. 


[  HAVE   my   grandmother's  spinning-wheel, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old   and  in  perfect 
condition,  that  I  must  sell.    If  you  could  give 
me  an  idea  of  its  value  I  should  be  grateful. 

J.  M.  W.,  Superior,  Wise. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  old  spinning-wheels  do 
not  command  high  money  value.  They  take 
up  a  good  deal  of  room  and  cannot  be  used,  like 
a  chair  or  a  vase,  and  so  collectors  do  not  seem 
to  want  them.  There  is  very  little  demand  for 
them.  One  dealer  told  me  the  other  day  that 
spinning-wheels  were  worth  nothing  at  all.  This 
is  a  rather  extreme  view,  but  if  you  can  get  $10 
or  $15  for  yours,  I  think  it  is  probably  all  you 
can  expect. 


T  WOULD  like  to  find  out  whether  the  desk 
I  own  has  any  particular  value  or  interest. 
I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  it.  I  bought  the 
desk  in  1903  in  Cleveland  and  paid  $25  for  it. 
It  is  in  good  condition  and  has  never  been  refin- 
ished  or  changed  in  any  way.  It  is  39  inches 
high  and  19  inches  through.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  its  date  or  value? 

Mrs.  E.  D.  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

This  is  a  very  fine  slant-top  desk  or  escritoire 
of  the  period  1 750-1 775.  It  bears  most  of  the 
desirable  features  of  that  period — shell  carving 
on  the  desk  front,  very  nice  escutcheons,  ball-and- 


Mahogany  block-front  escritoire  of  the  period  1750-1775 

claw  feet  in  front  and  ogee  feet  in  back,  and  an 
attractive  arrangement  of  pigeonholes,  etc.  The 
rope  carving  at  the  front  corners  is  rather  unus- 
ual. This  shape  on  the  fronts  of  drawers  was 
quite  common  at  that  time,  and  the  name  of 
block-front  has  been  given  to  this  style.  Old 
escritoires  sell  for  #50  up.  Block-fronts,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  collectors,  have  sold  for 
$200  or  #300.  If  genuine,  yours  should  be  worth, 
at  least  $150. 


T  RECENTLY  saw  a  beautiful  grandfather 
clock  which  may  possibly  be  for  sale.  It  is 
a  trifle  over  six  feet  tall,  with  a  burr  walnut  case 
and  a  wonderful  brass  dial.  The  maker's  name 
on  the  dial  is  William  Claggett,  Newport,  R.  I. 
I  should  appreciate  your  opinion  of  this  clock 
and  its  value. 

Mrs.  S.  B.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Claggetts  were  the  most  prominent  clock- 
makers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  any  of  their  clocks 
that  are  in  good  condition  should  be  valuable. 
\\  llliam  Claggett  was  making  clocks  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  this 
clock  i:' probably  more  than  1 50  years  old.  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  being  sold,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value.  In  general,  old  tall  clocks 
sell  for  #75  to  #300,  or  even  more.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  style  and  the  condition  of  the 
case.  I  should  think  this  one  might  be  worth 
perhaps  $1 50. 
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ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  of 
Chain  Link  Woven  Steel  is  the 
one  fence  that  the  Owner,  Architect 
and  Landscape  Gardener  will  all  agree 
upon  as  best  for  the  protection  of 
lawns,  gardens,  country  estates,  etc.- 

It  is  a  fence  that  is  sightly,  unclimb- 
able,  and  as  nearly  indestructible  as 
quality  materials,  sturdy  construction 
and  heavy  galvanizing  can  make  any 
fence.  Posts  are  firmly  held  in  the 
ground  by  our  patented  drive  stake 
anchors,  assuring  perfect  alignment  of 
the  fence  at  all  times  and  in  all  weather. 

Any  of  the  following  Catalogues  will  be  mailed 
promptly  upon  request:  Lawn  and  Garden  Fences 
— Country  Estate  and  Farm  Fences — Iron  Rail- 
ings and  Gates — Tennis  Court  Fences. 
See  special  advertisement  in  Poultry  and  Dog 
Sections  of  this  Magazine. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Boston,  Mass.,  79  Milk  Street — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.— Hartford,  Ct.,  902  Main  Sireet— Cleveland.  0., 
Guardian  Bldg. — Atlanta,  Ga.,  Empire  Bldg.  ^ 


First  Time  Ever  Offered 


In  America 


Photo 
actual 


Europe  until  now  has  alone  en- 
joyed a  great  nut  delicacy — 
large,  tasty  Filberts.  The  Amer- 
ican wild  Filbert  has  lacked  size, 
taste  and  food  value. 
Seven  years  ago,  however,  we 
imported  plants  that  bore  abun- 
dantly, as  far  North  as  Riga, 
Russia,  and  obtained  a  European 
nut  expert  to  begin  experiments  here.  Success 
has  crowned  his  efforts  and  we  now  offer  you 

Improved  European  Filbert 
(Hazel)  Nut  Trees 

Famous  nut  experts  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Morris  have  pronounced  our 
plants  wonderful.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  with 
temperature  last  winter  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero, 
they  grew  and  bore  abundantly. 


Beauty  and  Profit 


Bushes  make  a  very  ornamental  shrub  with  deep  green  and  leathery  foliage  in 
Summer  and  loaded  with  husks  of  delicious  nuts,  which  ripen  in  September  here. 
Plants  bear  second  or  third  year  after  planting,  and  when  10  years  old  stand  5  to 
7  feet  high,  and  should  yield  20  to  25  pounds  of  nuts  each. 

All  plants  offered  grown  on  their  own  roots,  are  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  moderately  rich,  well  drained  soil  with  very  little  cultivation.    Be  the  first 

to  grow  large  Filberts — the  European  kind — 
on  your  grounds  for  real  pleasure  or  in  orchard 
for  good  profit.  Satisfaction  comes  either  way. 
Send  for  catalogue  with  full  details. 

L.  W.  HALL  COMPANY  Inc. 

Established  1879 
584  Cutler  Bldg.,        Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 


Garden  bordered  with  Box-Barberry.    Two-year-old  stock  was  used. 
Photo  taken  three  months  after  planting;  set  four  inches  apart 

A  Distinct  Novelty  for  Borders 
and  Low  Hedges 

JDOX-BARBERRY  is  the  most  beautiful  little  plant  imagin- 
J-)  able.  It  does  not  grow  tall  and  spreading  but  dwarf 
and  compact,  and  is  especially  useful  in  formal  gardens  and 
for  low  hedges. 

Box-Barberry  is  perfectly  hardy  wherever  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi  grows.  In  summer  the  foliage  is  light  green,  but 
changes  to  brilliant  red  and  yellow  in  autumn.  //  docs  nol 
harbor  wheat  rust. 

Box-Barberry  is  offered  this  year  for, the  first  time.  Box- 
Barberry  has  been  thoroughly  tried  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
before  sending  out.    It  is  no  experiment. 

1  year,  frame-grown,  $20.00  per  100;  $175.00  per  1000 

2  year,  field-grown,      30.00  per  100;    250.00  per  1000 

3  year,  field-grown,      40.00  per  10D;    350.00  per  1000 

(50  at  100  rates;  250  at  1000  rates) 

Set  4  inches  apart  for  low  edgings;  for  low  or  medium 
hedge  set  6  to  8  inches  apart. 

Available  stock  limited.  Orders  filled  strictly  in  rotation 
received. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
BOX  192,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.    (Near  Yale  Bowl) 

Our  Catalogue,  now  ready,  lists  a  comprehensive  assortment  of  ■ 
choice  Shade  and  Fruit  Trees   Evergreens  (including  Taxus  , 
cuspidata  type).  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants.  Cata- 
logue mailed  the  day  your  request  is  received. 
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Let  Us  Send  You 

England's  Choicest  Flowers 
For  Your  Peace  Year  Garden 


Al^HEN  you  think  of  peace 
and    happiness  returned, 
flowers  at  once  become  the  most 
delightful  of  all  symbols. 

So  this  peace  year  plant  Sut- 
ton's flower  seeds  in  profusion. 
Grow  flowers  as  never  before. 
Have  bright  colorful  blooms  for 
the  cloud}-  days.  Choice  ones 
of  delicate  hues  for  the  sunny 
ones. 

To  be  able  in  this  way  to  send 
messengers  of  happiness  to  jou 


over  in  America,  makes  this 
quite  the  most  wonderful  year 
of  all  our  112  years  in  business. 

Our  .American  agents  will 
promptly  send  you  a  catalogue, 
which  contains  a  goodly  listing 
of  our  choicest  flowers  and  fin- 
est vegetables. 

Your  order  will  be  filled  direct 
from  England. 

Send  35c  for  the  catalogue. 
\\  ith  £5  purchase  of  seeds  the 
35c  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


H.  p.  WINTER  k  CO. 
6a- B  Waix  '-.tkzzz 
Xnr  You 

Sole  Agents  East  of  the 
Rrxty  Mountain* 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 
READING,  ENGLAND 


The  SHERM  AN  T.  BLAKE  CO. 
Saciamento  Stkeet 
Sax  Fkascisco.  Gal.  ■ 

sole  Agents  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 


De  Lue  s  GOLDEN  GIANT 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

SWEET  CORN 


FURNISHES  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  creamy  nutriment 
you  can  imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  important  horticul- 
tural acquisitions  of  recent  years.  A-xarded  the  only  medal 
given  for  sweet  corn  by  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  in  67 
years. 

De  Lue's  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years'  selection  from  the 
product  of  the  Howling  Mob  crossed  with  Golden  Bantam  ar.d 
combines  all  the  good  points  of  both  parents. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to  three  ears;  8  to  9 
inches  long;  cob  of  small  diameter,  carrying  from  12  to  22  rows  of  long 
broad  kernels  of  deep  orange  color. 

This  seed  offered  by  the  originator  is  2  years  in  advance  of  that  sold  by 
competitors  Cas  to  selection). 

It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality  and 
all  the  late  varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity.  //  is  the  one  corn  for 
the  home  or  market  gardener  icho. wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the  shortest  period  of  lime 
from  the  smallest  piece  of  land.  Illustrated  circular  "How  to  Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet  Ccm" 
sent  with  order.    Price  \  oz.  35  cts.,  1  oz  50  cts.,  I  pint=  12  ozs.  £5.00,  1  quart  $10.00. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order.    No  Stamps. 

FREDERICK  S.  De  LUE,  M.  D.      Experimental  Farm     Needham,  Mass.      Dept.  F 


U  'ILL  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  value  of 
W    a  p£ir  of  antique  silver  sugar  tongs  made  i 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  < 

A-  Reeder. 

Mrs.  A  F.  W.,  Bemardston,  Mass. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appraise  these  sugar 
tongs  without  seeing  them.  Much  depends 
upon  the  design.  Abner  Reeder  was  a  silver- 
smith in  Philadelphia  in  1797,  and  probably 
before  and  after  that  date.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  American  silverware  of  the  period 
1750-1800  is  worth  $5  to  $10  per  ounce. 

WILL  you  kindly  give  me  the  value  of  Staf- 
fordshire plates — seven-inch  Clews  states 
plates,  and  a  ten-inch  plate  by  Clews  with  an 
English  scene  in  the  centre  and  trees  and  foliage 
in  the  border.  Also  a  low  vegetable  or  fruit 
dish  with  shell  border;  the  scene  in  the 
centre  is  marked  "Beach  at  Brighton."  The 
maker's  name  is  not  given,  but  it  is  surely 
an  Enoch  Wood  piece.  All  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  M.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

A  states  plate  by  Clews  is  worth  from  £12  to 
£20.  English  scenes  are  not  as  valuable  here 
as  American  scenes,  and  your  other  Clews  plate 
would  be  worth  not  more  than  $10  or  $15. 
The  vegetable  dish  bv  Wood  should  be  worth 

ab°Ut*15'  W.AD. 
A  THREE  POINT  SWITCH 

~N  A  recent  issue  there  was  described, 
under  the  above  title,  a  switch 
consisting  of  a  brass  blade  pivoted 
at  one  end,  from  which  pivot  one 
of  the  wires  led  to  the  ignition 
system  of  a  gas  er.gine,  and  revolv- 
ing over  three  contacts,  one  cf  which  was  con- 
nected to  a  storage  batter}-,  another  to  the 
generator,  and  a  third  both  to  the  batten-  and 
the  generator.  AH  was  mounted  on  a  wood 
panel,  and  credit  was  claimed  for  the  cheapness 
and  compactness  of  the  device,  as  well  as  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
spark  of  the  gas  engine  could  be  obtained  from 
either  the  battery  or  the  generator,  and  yet  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  having  the  battery  discharge 
through  the  generator  when  the  latter  was  not 
running. 

The  device  is  one  of  those  ingenious  home- 
made articles  which  should  not  be  used,  because, 
while  it  will  perform  the  duties  expected  of  it, 
there  are  on  the  market  other  devices  which  will 
do  the  same  work  but  in  a  better  and  safer 
manner,  and  which  can  be  purchased  for  no  more 
money  than  it  would  cost  to  make  up  the  inferiox 
article. 

The  switch  described  would  be  objected  to 
by  the  fire  insurance  underwriters  on  the  ground 
that  good  contact  between  the  blade  and  the 
fixed  contacts  could  not  be  assured  with  such 
an  arrangement. 

A  much  better  switch  to  use  would  be  what  is 
called  a  two-section  electrolier  snap  switch,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  an  electrical  supply  store  for 
approximately  75  cents.  The  same  connections 
can  be  made  and  with  perfect  sureness  and 
safety,  while  the  space  taken  up  by  the  switch, 
instead  of  being  ten  inches  square  would  be 
only  the  area  of  a  circle  about  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

G.  H.  McKklway. 
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Shall  Versailles 
be  Vienna? 


The  genesis  of  the  war  of  1 014- 18  goes 
back  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  for  here 
Prussia  laid  the  foundation  for  the  military 
domination  of  Germany  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Here  the  rulers  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  misery  of  Poland;  crushed  the  rising 
tide  of  liberalism  in  the  German  Confed- 
eracy; strengthened  Bourbonism  in  France 
and  set  Hapsburg  rule  over  Italian  States 
that  had  to  bleed  half  a  century  longer  be- 
fore they  achieved  unity. 

The  Century  Co.  has  just  published  a 
book  which  is  an  intimate  account  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  entitled,  "A 
Peace  Congress  of  Intrigue."  It  was 
compiled  by  Frederick  Freksa,  and  trans- 
lated, with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Harry  Hansen.  In  this  book  the  author 
has  drawn  upon  the  wonderful  story  of  social 
and  political  intrigue  told  by  the  partici- 
pants themselves  in  their  memoirs;  and  here 
pass  in  review  such  figures  as  Hardenberg, 
Wellington,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Gentz,  Dalberg,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Count 
de  la  Garde,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
Francis  of  Austria,  Marie  Louise  and  Na- 
poleon's son,  the  young  king  of  Rome,  the 
fascinating  Countess  Zichy,  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  and  most  of  the  princes  and 
princesses,  dukes  and  barons  and  craftv 
statesmen  of  an  age  the  influence  of  which 
survived  even  down  to  our  own  time. 

"A  Peace  Congress  of  Intrigue"  is 

sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $2.50. 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
SHADE  TREES 

For  Street  or  Lawn 

Our  ability  to  supply  trees  of  the 
highest  quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  ship- 
ments. 600  acres  of  home  grown 
stock  for  your  selection. 

Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 
Suggestions  for  Effective  Box  60 

Planting  on  request.  Chestnut  Hill 

Phila.,  Penna. 


Horsford's 


Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


F.  H. 


The  best  plants  for  cold  cli- 
mates are  those  which  have 
been  tried  in  the  North.  Many  kinds  which 
will  do  in  Southern  N.  Y.  or  N.J.  will  not  al- 
ways winter  in  Northern  New  England.  My 
25th  anniversary  annual  offers  about  all  the  really 
hardy  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  herbaceous  plants, 
lilies,  wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns,  &c,  suitable 
to  Northern  New  England.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue M. 

HORSFORD,   CHARLOTTE,  VT. 


Plenty  of  Nitrate 
in  Chile 

The  amount  of  Nitrate  in  the 
Chilean  Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  present  rate  of  world's  con- 
sumption, deposits  will  last  for 


300  Years 


Shipping  conditions  are  improving. 
American  farmers  should  learn  the 
FACTS.    Write  for  information. 

W  M  .     S  .     MY  ER  S 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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How  U-Bar  Greenhouses 

Differ 


MAYHAP  you  are  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinct difference  in  various  greenhouse 
constructions. 

It  is  the  difference  that  makes  the  difference 
in  price;  the  difference  in  durability;  and  of 
most  importance  to  you,  the  difference 
in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  flowers, 
fruits  or  vegetables  a  greenhouse  will  grow. 

The  main  difference  in  the  U-Bar  construc- 
tion is  that  it  is  constructed  with  U-Bars. 

In  that  difference  lies  all  its  excelling  differ- 
ence. 

To  fully  understand  this  difference,  send  for 
our  catalogue  or  send  for  us.  Or  send  for 
both. 


Irjmni  muni 

iiiiitiiiiiiutmii 

Now  Build  Your 
Greenhouse 

T  TNCLE  SAM'S  restriction  on  Greenhouse 
^  building  is  past. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalog. 

Let  us  come  and  talk  over  with  you  the  kind 
of  house  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


Hitchlngs^fimpany 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON 
49  Federal  St. 


ran 


run 
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Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  No.  1774 

damage  to  your  car  from  slamming  doors  and  no  injury  to  you  or 
x  to  the  little  door  opener,  if  your  garage  is  equipped  with  a  Stanley 
Garage  Door  Holder. 


The  steel  arm  works  automatically  and 
locks  the  door  fast  when  it  has  been  pushed 
open  no  matter  how  hard  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. Then  when  your  car  is  safely  in  and 
you  want  to  close  the  door,  a  slight  pull 
at  the  chain  releases  the  lock. 


A  "safety  first"  device  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  garage. 

This  holder  is  only  one  item  of  a  long 
line  of  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  including 
Hinges,  Butts,  Latches  and  Pulls,  all  built 
especially  for  garages.  Leading  building 
hardware  dealers  everywhere  carry  it. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  illustrated  booklet  describing  our 
complete  line  of  garage  equipment 


THE  STANLEY 

NEW  YORK 
100  Lafayette  Street 


WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

CHICAGO 
73  East  Lake  Street 


*A fine  book 

deserves  a 
fine  binding 


ANY  yean  ago  a  group 
K^sO  C  oj  French  binders,  masters 
of  their  art,  ivere  invited  to 
^America  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe.  They  produced  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  ivork  ever  shoivn 
here  under  the  name  of  The  Club 
'Bindery.  They  are  ho*ip  estab- 
lished in  garden  City,  J\\  T. 
Send  your  treasured  volumes  to 
be  bound  and  let  your  household 
enjoy  the  continual  association 
ivith  good  books  in  fine  dress. 


me  French 

"BIDDERS 


Country  Life  will  find  helP- 

D      J  ful  ideas  for 

ixeaders 

spring  in 
Ernest  H.  Wilson's  new  book, 
"Aristocrats  of  the  Garden."  He 
tells  in  a  delightful  way  of  his 
own  experiences  in  searching  for 
rare  plants  and  shrubs,  and  des- 
cribes the  wealth  of  new  ones  now 
available  for  American  gardens. 
We  have  brought  the  book  out 
in  a  limited  edition,  bound  in 
linen  and  green  boards,  and  with 
16  full  page  illustrations.  Boxed, 
Net,  $5.00.     Ask  your  bookseller. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  HICKORY 
BARK  BEETLE 

NATURE'S  pendulum  swings  with  a 
sure  stroke.  I 
There  may  be  pauses,  deviations, 
wabblings,  unexplained  and  unaccount- 
able, but  the  oscillation  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  get  back  to  the  given  starting  point.  That 
is  if  nature  is  allowed  a  free  hand,  if  man's  inter- 
ference has  not  too  seriously  upset  the  floral  and  , 
faunal  balance. 

Some  years  ago,  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  serious  economic  situation  confronting  hick- 
ory trees  locally;  due  to  the  work  of  Scolytus 
quadrispinosus,  which  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  some  years,  seriously  running  amuck. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  learn  how  great  a 
percentage  of  our  hickories  fell  to  Quadrispinosus 
in  the  last  decade.  In  such  a  period  seedlings 
have  run  up  to  saplings,  and  the  ten  years  have 
brought  some  trees  to  an  early  maturity.  As 
such  escape  this  pest  most  successfully, 
we  are  able  to  note  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
hickories  still  in  favorable  woodlands.  But  all 
the  old  trees,  the  veterans  past  their  zenith  of 
vigor,  are  gone. 

In  southern  Westchester  County,  New  York,  in 
a  few  localized  situations,  such  figures  as  we  are  able 
to  peruse  from  our  economic  notes  indicated  that 
all  in  decline  at  1912  are  gone;  about  70  per  cent, 
of  fully  mature  trees  at  that  date  have  succumbed; 
of  young  trees  eight  to  twelve  inches,  more  than  35 
per  cent,  dead;  of  little  saplings  down  to  three 
inches,  4  per  cent. 

These  figures,  because  they  reflect  from  such 
small  areas  have  little  authenticity,  but  a  com- 
parison of  existing  conditions  at  these  points 
with  evidence  elsewhere,  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  offer  fair 
samples. 

Now  what  do  we  see  to-day? 
In  a  five-mile  radius  where  thousands  of  trees 
fell  to  Quadrispinosus  in  the  last  decade,  the 
writer  knew  of  but  one  existing  colony  in  the  fall 
of  1917.  The  beetle  has  suffered  a  one-time, 
permanent  rebuff;  its  operations  are  reduced  to 
a  negligible,  and  we  may  say,  normal  attitude 
toward  its  food  plant;  the  pendulum  has  been 
swung  back. 

To  what  is  this  due? 

The  parasitic  checks  are  doubtless  manifold; 
any  insect  which  works  gregariously  as  larva? 
falls  easy  prey  to  such  enemies.  All  of  us  have 
noted  what  a  centre  of  hymer.opterous  parasites 
a  newly  killed  hickory  becomes  of  a  bright  sum- 
mer day,  and  surely  Quadrispinosus  would  not 
be  neglected  by  such  company.  But  we  have 
no  data  as  to  its  parasites.  Our  observations 
indicate  that  fungous  disease  has  been  quite 
sufficient  to  lay  it  low. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  hickory  bark  beetle 
is  confined  to  the  genus  Hicoria  entirely  and  so 
far  as  the  three  species  common  to  this  section 
go,  seems  to  show  no  preference.  Such  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  we  have  heard  indicating  a 
choice  for  Hicoria  glabra,  pignut,  over  Hicoria 
ovata,  shell-bark,  we  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
health  condition  of  the  trees,  rather  than  a  par- 
tiality to  individual  species. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  faunal  limits  of 
the  beetle  may  coincide  quite  generally  with  the 
floral  distribution  of  most  of  the  species  of  Hic- 
oria, though  since  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  a 
recent  report  of  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  on 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Pecan,"  we  suspect  that  its 
southern  range  is  restricted.  But  there  is  no 
jumping  to  Juglans,  for  instance,  even  at  its 
highest  ascendency. 

Normally  this  insect  prefers  a  tree  that  is  de- 
clining through  age  or  disease,  but  as  such  had 
mostly  fallen  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  outbreak, 
for  the  period  igi2-'i6,  we  find  them  oviposit- 
ing in  all,  occasionally  down  to  young  saplings 
three  inches  in  diameter.  At  least  such  was  the 
case  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  and  the  coastal 
strip  of  southern  Connecticut.  The  incipient, 
first  year's  attack  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  vig- 
orous tree  seems  to  produce  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  tree's  condition  which  helps  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  their  liking,  so  that  the  second  year's 
ovipos.tion  may  be  carried  to  the  base  in  a  thou- 
sand pittings.  It  is  a  forced  situation,  however, 
and  in  it  there  is  intimation  of  their  undoing. 

Hickory,  of  all  our  hard  woods,  falls  most 
repidly  to  decay  in  the  open.  Its  chemical  prop- 
erties serve  as  fertile  media  for  fungicidal  and 
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REEMAW 

■m  ^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


It's  a  One-Horse  Power 
Cultivator 

It  goes  between  wide  rowed  crops  such  as 
corn,  potatoes,  cotton,  etc.,  when  they  get 
large,  but  it  will  go  astride  of  them  and  do  as 
close  work  as  hoeing  while  they  aresmall,  and 
will  also  go  astride  of  and  cultivate  either 
one  or  three  rows  of  Garden  Truck  such  as 
onions,  carrots.beeis,  etc., 
grown  in  12,  14 
and  16"  rows. 


You  can  attach  your  horse  or  pony  Lawn 
Mowers. 


It's  a  4  HP  Gasoline  Engine  that  will  trot 
from  job  to  job  and  run  your  pump,  fanning 
mill,  feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  If  he 
does  not  handle  it,  write  us  for  interesting 
free  booklet. 

BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR  CO. 

335  Sixth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Erected  for  H.  S.  Mills,  Oak  Park,  I 


Glass  Gardens 
A  Peep  Into  Their  Delights 


Happily  for  you,  we  have  a  delightful 
booklet,  called — Glass  Gardens. 

It  tells  you  briefly,  most  of  the  things 
you  want  to  know  right  now,  about 
greenhouse  possessing. 

It  contains  many  simple,  practical 
straight  -  away  greenhouses  suited  for 
country  estates,  nothing  useless  in  their 


design  or  construction.  It  also  shows  many 
combinations  of  our  standard  houses. 

They  can  be  shipped  promptly  and 
erected  quickly. 

They  cost  less  than  those  designed 
with  special  features. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 
one  of  the  Booklets. 


ord,&  fiurnhamio. 


NEW  YORK— 42nd  St.  BIdg. 

ROCHESTER — 29  Avondale  Park 
TORONTO — Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


SALES  OFFICES 

CHICAGO—  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND — 13 16  Ramona  Ave. 

MONTREAL — Transportation  Bldg. 


FACTORIES— Irvington,  N.  Y.;  Des  Plaines,  111.;  St.  Catherines,  Canada 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  your  garden. 
IOO  wood  labels  in  assortment  trom  the  big  12-inch  for  marking 
garden  rows  to  little  copper-wired  label  for  marking  trees  and 
shrubs.  Attractively  packed  with  marking  pencil  70  cts., 
posr  paid. 

C.  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
i,20Q,5ig  Dec.  iq, 
iqi6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow. more  lawn  than-any 

three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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For  the  month  of 
February  only,  we  offer 
to  make,  without  charge, 
a  planting  plan  for  prospective 
purchasers  of  nursery  stock. 
It  will  be  your  chart  and  compass 
for  immediate  and  future  planting. 
The  making  of  free  plans  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number,  and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  only. 
This  means  a  necessity  for 
immediate  action  on  your  part. 
If  possible,  send  us  photos  or 
snap  shots  of  your  grounds. 
Give  full  details  of  what  effect 
you  want. 

Mention  any  favorite  flowers, 
shrubs  or  trees  you  desire  included. 


Send  a  rough  plan  of  your 
grounds,  showingproper- 
ty  boundaries;  points  of 
compass ;  and  Jocationof  buildings. 

Our  plan  will  show  exact  position 
for  the  various  things  you  want, 
and  those  our  experts  recommend. 

Estimated  cost  of  nursery  stock 
will  be  included. 

If  you  desire,  will  be  glad  to  send 
man  to  go  over  your  property, 
gathering  al!  [facts  and  necessary 
details  first  hand. 
A  nominal  charge  will  be  made 
for  this. 

Remember  that  planting  plans 
save  you  money,  time  and 
disappointments. 


^Aomas  MFFH  AN  e-.Soos 

Horticulturists 


Nu 


werymen 


Germantown 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


bacterial  growths  which  break  down  the  tissues. 
Its  tannic  acid  content  is  probably  low.  Even 
to  untrained  mycological  observers,  the  rapid 
occupation  by  fungoid  growths  of  the  cellular 
structure  is  strikingly  apparent.  During  the 
time  a  vigorous  tree  is  falling,  to  the  final  sea- 
son's attack  by  the  beetles,  it  yet  shows  life  at 
the  base;  the  sap  is  welling  in  an  abnormal  man- 
ner because  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year 
have  severed  the  bast  fibres  above,  and  for  such 
portions  of  the  tree  as  the  sap  can  reach  there  is 
a  great  superabundance. 

Fermentation  has  set  in,  and  the  Quadrispin- 
osus  colonies  under  the  bark  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  reeking  contamination  cannot  be  expected 
wholly  to  escape.  They  would  need  some  of  the 
remarkable  developments  of  certain  dipterous 
larvae  to  do  so.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  out  of  their  normal  environment  in  these 
young,  sappy  trees,  hence  their  structural  defi- 
ciencies are  not  to  be  criticized.  1  heir  condition 
has  become  really  one  of  extremity,  their  food 
plant  in  suitable  preference  has  been  exhausted. 
Consequently  even  though  this  departure  from 
normal  is  in  but  slight  degree,  they  fall  in  the 
larval,  the  pupal,  and  even  the  adult  stage  before 
emergence,  to  the  contamination  that  they  en- 
counter; it  is  a  common  observation  to  note  that 
not  a  single  adult  emergence  followed  where  a 
full  larval  colony  existed.  This  holds  equally 
true  when  the  incipient  attack  is  in  the  top  of  a 
healthy  tree;  fungus  gets  them  largely  and  there 
are  so  few  shot-hole  exits,  that  except  for  the 
scattering  egg  chambers,  or  an  examination  by 
stripping  the  bark,  the  uninitiated  might  posi- 
tively declare  that  Quadrispinosus  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dead  tree  top. 

So  it  veritably  appears  that  a  natural  check 
may  work  out  against  this  beetle  through  the 
elimination  of  its  food  plant  in  preferred  condition, 
and  that  natural  processes  are  quite  able  to  effect 
its  radical  check. 

Knowledge  of  how  the  high  lights  and  rosy  tints 
of  assumptions  and  hypotheses  are  apt  to  pale, 
after  leaving  the  hands  of  their  originators, 
causes  us  to  comment  in  this  manner  with  some 
hesitancy. 

Whether  the  assumption  is  well  grounded  or 
not,  there  is  a  further  consideration  of  which  we 
may  avail  ourselves;  we  will  call  it  the  prime 
consideration  in  the  matter;  it  is  this:  the  econ- 
omic entomologist  may  assure  when  an  indigen- 
ous species  which  is  associated  with  an  indigenous 
food  plant  breaks  its  bounds  and  becomes  a  pest, 
that  we  may  expect  relief  through  natural  causes, 
after  a  prescribed  interval.  It  is  idle  to  assume 
that  a  dependent  will  wholly  exterminate  its 
host  under  such  conditions.  Natural  balance 
in  the  insect  realm  has  been  worked  out  to  too 
great  a  nicety  for  this. 

Our  lesson  in  the  matter  is  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  may  avail  to  tide  through  the  extremity, 
anticipating  meanwhile  relief  in  due  season,  and 
to  calm  the  hysteria  to  which  the  public  so  readily 
succumbs. 

Henry  Bird. 

TO  FATTEN  FOWLS  QUICKLY 

IN  MARKETING  all  kinds  of  poultry,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  appearance  counts  for 
a  great  deal.  Whether  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  or  geese,  it  never  pays  to  send  fowls 
to  market  in  poor  condition.  Two  or  three 
weeks  of  judicious  feeding  just  prior  to  market- 
ing will  not  only  make  fowls  weigh  more,  but 
they  will  look  better  and  fetch  more  per  pound. 
Here  is  a  good  method  of  fattening: 

Shut  the  fowls  up  in  a  quiet,  secluded  place, 
with  just  enough  light  for  them  to  see  to  eat,  and 
feed  on  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  and  wheat  midd- 
lings or  barley  flour,  which  may  be  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  and  scalded.  Feed  as  often 
during  the  day  as  the  fowls  will  eat  up  the  mix- 
ture clean.    In  other  words,  stuff  them. 

Supply  the  fowls  with  grit  and  water  and  keep 
the  premises  clean.  Six  to  twelve  frnvls  together 
will  fatten  more  quickly  than  a  larger  number. 
Cooked  potatoes  and  rice,  corn  bread,  cracked  corn, 
etc.,  may  also  be  fed.  Give  no  green  stuff,  as 
it  is  not  fattening  enough  to  do  any  good  in  this 
connection. 

Briant  Sando. 


lour  GardQXl  aild  Mine  -Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
Rock  Gardening  — Louise  Beebe  Wilder 

Seven  full  page  reproductions  in  color 


With  Color-Aggregate 
Stucco  You  Can  Make  Your 
Home  As  Attractive  As  This 

'  I  'HE  architect  who  conceived  the  charm  of  this  distinctive 
home,  found  expression  for  his  motif  in  color-aggregate 
stucco — made  with  Atlas  White  Cement.  In  fact,  to  approx- 
imate the  beauty  and  artistic  effect  of  this  inviting  home — 
you  should  use  color  stucco. 

Atlas  White  with  Color  aggregates  of  fine  granite,  marble 
chips,  variegated  sand  or  gravel  give  to  a  home  an  individuality 
all  its  own.  Stucco  assures  permanence  and  fire-resistance 
and  minimizes  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Information  for  Home  Builders" 
and  consult  your  architect  for  the  development  of  your  plans. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

The   Atlas   Portland   Cement  Company 

Member  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
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"The  seeds  are  planted 
and  With  sun  and  rain, 
They'll  blossom  forth 
into  new  life  again." 


SEEDS  and 

Garden  Supplies 


YOUR  GARDEN  !  Let  it  be  as  happy  and  joyous  a  spot 
as  your  tender  care  should  warrant — all  it  needs  is  the  right 
start  in  life.  Select  your  Seeds  and  other  supplies  in  our 
Garden  Supplies  Department  and  rest  assured  that  your  Garden 
could  have  no  better  start  on  its  upward  and  sunward  way. 


The  leading  varieties  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS- 
HARDY  AMERICAN  GROWN  ROSE 

Full  line  of  DEPENDABLE  IMPLEMENTS 
for  amateur  and  professional  gardeners. 


1918  CROP 
BUSHES— 

(3  yr.  old  stoclf) 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 


5129G 
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Pools  and  Fountains  in  Country  Homes 

MORE  and  more  the  National  Fresh  Water  System  is  be- 
coming the  accepted  standard  of  running  water  equipment 
in  country7  homes. 

It  provides  you  with  fresh  water  because  the  water  comes 
directly  from  the  well  or  spring  without  the  use  of  water  storage 

tanks.  Compressed  air  operates  a 
pump  in  the  well  itself. 

The  National  is  made  in  many  sizes  to 
meet  every  demand  for  fresh  running 
water  in  houses,  dairy-  barns,  garages, 
and  wherever  wanted.  A  request  on 
your  business  stationery'  will  bring 
our  illustrated  booklet.  Our  engi- 
neers will  gladly  answer  any  question. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

312  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  ON/) 

resh  Water  System 
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Would  You  Marry  This  Man? 


He  had  struggled  from  earliest  youth  to  keep  his  mother  and  him- 
self in  comfort.  He  had  no  time  to  acquire  an  education,  but 
through  inventions  had  accumulated  a  fortune.  Then  he  met  Kate 
Bates,  who  had  run  away  from  the  farm  to  teach  school.  He 
courted  her — she  loved  him.  On  Sunday  he  would  ask  her.  but  in 
the  meantime  he  wrote  a  letter  that  showed  clearly  his  lack  of 
education. 

What  did  Kate  do?  What  would  you  have  done?  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter  has  never  before  woven  so  sweet  a  story  of  love,  so  intense 
a  struggle  against  circumstances,  so  great  and  big  a  story  of  self- 
sacrifice.  You  will  enjoy  "A  Daughter  of  the  Land" — one  of  the 
big  books  of  the  season. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LAND 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Author  of  "Freckles"  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost"  "The  Harvester." 
$1.50  net,  at  all  booksellers 

More  than  7,500,000  Copies  of  Mrs.  Porter's  Books  Sold 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  POINTS  OF  A  DRAFTER 

THE  following  extract  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Ellis  McFarland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Percheron  Breeders'  Association,  is  a  good 
summarizing  description  of  type  and  quality  in 
a  draft  horse.  Those  who  already  have  precon- 
ceived ideas  along  this  line  should  be  interested 
in  comparing  notes;  for  others  who  are  still 
in  the  novice  class,  the  description  may  serve 
as  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  base  future 
study,  observation,  and  experience. 

"Get  these  qualities  in  your  drafters,  for  they 
are  indispensable — a  good  free  walk,  clean  joints, 
well  set  legs,  plenty  of  bone,  wide  hoof  heads,  a 
thick  frog,  a  live  hoof  wall  on  the  big  round  foot 
of  medium  depth  at  the  heel,  a  short  and  strong 
back,  a  deep  middle,  a  head  that  sets  up  well,  and 
a  clean  throat  latch.    The  slightest  deviation 
from   correctly   set   feet   and  legs   under  the 
bodv  hinders  a  perfect  walk.     Naturally  the 
worse  this  fault  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the 
animal  to  travel  and  the  more  tired  it  becomes 
from  work.    Hind  legs  that  stand  out  too  far 
from  under  the  body  or  that  are  too  wide  apart 
are  weak.    They  do  not  give  the  animal  the 
strength  in  his  hindquarters  that  he  has  when 
the  line  of  the  leg  is  directly  below  the  point 
of  the  buttock  and  where  the  hocks  come  together 
a  bit  and  the  toes  out  slightly,  military  fashion. 
Front  legs  that  stand  too  wide  apart  cause  a 
paddling  gait,  which  is  very  wearing  on  a  horse. 
Where  the  front  feet  are  too  close  together,  the 
animal  is  always  a  good  stumbler.    Insist  in 
every  instance  on  getting  clean  joints,  for  even 
then  enough  become  unsound  afterward.  The 
hock,  the  joint  of  a  drafter  that  is  most  often 
unsound,  should  be  wide  from  front  to  back, 
broad,  and  the  skin  should  fit  the  bone  as  neatly 
as  a  glove  fits  a  lady's  hand.    The  mean-  hock 
fills  easily  and  the  small  hock  is  likely  to  throw 
a  bone  spavin,  both  very  objectionable  from  the 
standpoint   of   a    first-class,    serviceable  draft 
horse.    The  old   Scotch  saying — "No  foot  no 
horse"  grows  more  significant  with  the  passing 
of  the  years.    If  a  draft  horse  hasn't  a  sound  set 
of  feet  to  stand  on,  he  isn't  worth  much.    Get  a 
small  foot,  a  shallow  foot,  a  narrow  foot,  or  one 
with  a  dry,  dull-looking  hoof  wall,  and  one  can 
gamble  on  having  a  lame  horse  very  soon  if  he 
isn't  already  that  way.    A  lame  horse  is  like  a 
broken  piece  of  machinery,  it  must  cease  working 
until  repaired.    Beware  of  short,  stubby  pasterns, 
for  they  are  almost  invariably  found  on  horses 
with  side  bones.     The  pastern  should  be  of  med- 
ium length  and  set  at  an  angle  of  about  4;  de- 
grees to  give  the  horse  a  springy  step  and  to  keep 
his  hoof  heads  sound.    The  hoof  that  is  allowed 
to  grow  too  deep  at  the  heel  usually  contracts 
because  the  frog  drys  up  from  lack  of  use. 
Then  the  hoof  walls  receive  the  jars  instead  of 
the  frog.    The  peculiarity  of  frog  tissue  is  that 
if  it  isn't  used,  it  soon  drys  up  and  the  most  of 
it  disappears.    The  shallow  foot  without  any 
frog  soon  goes  lame,  because  there  isn't  any  buffer 
to  take  off  the  concussion  as  the  horse  walks  or 
trots.    Plenty  of  bone  below  the  knees  and 
hocks  indicates  a  heavy,  bony  frame  throughout 
the  bodv.  and  that  is  what  it  takes  to  support 
a  big  horse  and  make  his  service  last  over  a 
long  period  of  years.    The  long,  slack  back  soon 
goes  down,  because  it  isn't  strong  enough  to 
support  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  at  work. 
A  deep  middle  indicates  plenty  of  room  to  earn' 
feed,  and  that  always  goes  with  a  good  doer. 
The  head  and  neck   that  set   up  well  almost 
always  go  with  a  horse  with  a  good  walk  and  a 
cheerful  way  of  going  at  his  work.    The  low- 
headed,  thick  throat-latched  horse  is  frequently 
bad  in  his  wind,  he  can't  stand  much  heat  as  a 
rule,  and  he  invariably  has  a  poor  walk.  For 
serv  ice,  the  color  makes  little  difference,  if  the 
horse  is  put  up  right,  but  typical  breed  color 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  selling  value 
of  an  animal  for  breeding  purposes.    W  hy  all 
of  this  emphasis  upon 'conformation  and  sound- 
ness?   Because  therein  lies  very  largely  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  business.    If  breeders  expect  to 
produce  draft  horses  that  will  meet  with  the 
greatest  favor  among  the  farmers  and  will  sell 
most  readily  at  profitable  prices,  they  must 
breed  drafters  that  possess  all  the  good  qualities 
associated  with  soundness  and  that  are  as  nearly 
perfect   in   their   conformation    as   the  skilful 
breeder  can  develop  them." 
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THE    POULTRY  DIRECTORY 


In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  poultry  breeders  and  dealers  in  poultry  supplies.    The  Poultry-  Department  wil 
about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.    Address  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  Country  Life.  \zo  West  j;nd  Mr 


alormatiiK) 


ANCHOR  POST 

POULTRY  RUN  FENCES 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  foremost  poultry 
raisers,  who  recognize  their  marked  superior- 
ity to  any  ordinary  form  of  fence.  They 
are  practically  indestructible,  may  be  made 
rat  and  vermin-proof,  and  make  it  easier  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Write  for  Poultry  Fence  Circular  C.  L.*  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON.  MASS. — 79  Milk  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. — Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.  HARTFORD.  CONN. — 902  Main  Street.  CLEVE- 
LAND. O  — Guardian  Bldg.  ATLANTA,  GA. — Empire  Bldg.  CHI- 
CAGO. ILL. — Edison  Bldg. 


Ship 
Eggs 
Without 
Breaking 

Eggs  have  been 
Shipped  from  Carey, 
Ohio,  to  Moscow.  Russia,  without  a  crack — more  than 
halfway  around  the  world  by  ship  and  rail  in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 

Write  for  prices  and  circular 

J.  S.  BIESECKER, 

Creamery  Supplies 
59  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


r  ems  White  Legh  orns 

20O  Egg  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  hens, 
breeding  males.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
40-page  catalogue  free. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  and  equipment.  Every- 
thing from  legbands  to  incubators.  Free  catalogue  gives  lowest 
prices  on  hundreds  of  articles. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 
931  Union  Av.f  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Verona 

Bird 

Houses 


Get  a  Colony 
of  Martins 

Every  one  who 
has  any  con- 
s.derable  ground 
attached  to  his 
residence  should 
attract  a  colony 
of  Martins  by 
putting  up  a  house  for  them.  They  will  repay  the  cost. 
List  on  request. 

Price  of  Octagonal  House,  12  rooms,  $15.00 
Price  of  Log  House,  8  rooms,  $12.00 

W.  H.  BAYLES  Verona,  New  Jersey 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals.  Rame.  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


MONEY  spent  in  good  chicken  houses  is  money 
well  invested.  You  know  that.  But  do  you 
know  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  have  good  poultry 
houses?  Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  get  the  facts 
about  Hodgson  houses,  coops,  brooders,  etc.  They 


—5  units  JVo.  3  Poultry  llcuse  for  30  hens 

are  made  in  painted  sections  all  ready  to  be  set  up. 
Scientifically  designed.  Vermin  proof.  Practical. 
Send  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.    Room  301,    71-73  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.    6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


HODGSON     PORTABLE  HOUSES 


5/ .25  each;  3  for  S3. 50 

Conservation  Reconstruction 

Besides  having  the  Joyful  Birds  about  You 

RUSTIC  CEDAR  BIRD  HOUSES 
If  wanted  by  Parcel  Post  add  Postage 
to  price.    Weight  of  3,  11  lbs. 

Booklet  uith  aery  order 

A.  P.  Greim,  "Birdville,"  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


$1.00  each 


Kennedy's  Improved  Champion  Strain 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Everlasting  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  the 
most  noted  utility  and  exhibition  strain  in  the 
world. 


Egg 


„  j  from  All  Star  pens,  50c  each. 
*  I  from  Utility  pens,  25c  each. 


F.  C.  BENJAMIN;  Sole  Owner  and  Breeder 
5130  London  Road  Duluth.  Minn. 

26  ROOM  MARTIN 
HOUSE 

Durable   and    successful.  Price 
£io.OO.    Easv  raising  pole  $5.00. 
.  All  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  Catalogue 
free. 

CHICAGO  BIRD  HOUSE  CO. 
2234  W.  Harrison  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Peafowl  For  Sale 

Extra  fine  Peacocks  and 
Hens — no  relation 

SHADY  BRANCH  PLANTATION 

Monetta  South  Carolina 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  WJjy  raise 
chickens  to  eat  w  hen  these  are  much  more  profit- 
able and  raised  as  easily:  Weigh  3  pounds  at  six 
months,  and  bring  $1.00  a  pound  in  the  market. 
Set  the  eggs  under  chickens — feed  and  care  for 
the  young  the  way  you  would  chickens.  Are 
economical  as  they  only  require  one-half  as 
much  food.  Arc  very  hardy  and  not  subject 
to  disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unrelated 
stock.  $  6.00  for    15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.    We  guarantee  our  breeding 
stock  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  as  they  are  entirely  wild 
trapped  Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild  strain. 
$  5.00  for    15  eggs. 
25.00  for  IOO  eggs. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize-winning  55  lb.  torn. 
$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield   S.  C.   Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 
$  5.00  for    15  eggs. 
25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send  check  with  it. 
Send  for  free  booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1736  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


As  Beautiful  as  a  Pheasant 


Beautiful  Silver  Campines  from  Sil- 
ver Dale  Farm  home  of  the  Silver 
Campines  where  quality  counts. 
Most  beautiful  fowl  for  the  country 
home.  Prolific  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  Silver  Dale  Campines  rep- 
resent years  of  careful  breeding. 
A  veritable  living  egg-machine. 
Eggs  $10.00  and  $5.00  per  setting. 
Stock  for  sale. 


Write  for  Booklet 

SILVER  DALE  FARM 


Ann  Arbor, 


Mich. 


Old  -rnretouch. 


These  magnificent  birds  grace  the  finest  estates,  while  supplying  the  plumpest  and  most  delicate  of  table  poultry  and  an  abundance  of 
very  larse  white  ecu's,  thev  are  no  less  useful  than  novel  and  attractive.  They  are  the  white  variety  of  the  great  breed  found  even  - 
where  in  France  (before  the'war)  and  very  popular  in  England.  Superior  to  the  original  black  mottled  variety,  this  new  variety  of  the 
wonderful  French  breed  will  be  welcomed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  regions  left  desolate  by  the  German  invasion.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection  the  very  week  the  war  began.   Learn  more  about  the  grand  \\  hite  Houdans  by  addressing 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  FANCY  POULTRY  DIVISION 

F.  DONALD  BAERMAN,  Manager.  Original  Breeder  of  the  White  Houdans  in  America  f  DUNELLEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  writing  to  adrertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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Poultry  Department 


— pi— . 

21  inches  high. 

Bird  houses  should  be  erected  now  in  order  to  be  sure  of  success  as 
they  should  be  ready  for  the  birds  when  they  return. 

DODSON  BIRD  HOUSES 

are  the  best  because  they  are  built  by  a  bird  lover 
who  lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary  and  has  spen  a  life 
time  in  studying  the  song  birds,  their  habits,  and 
how  to  attract  them  around  beautiful  "Bird 
Lodge,"  his  home  on  the  Kankakee  River. 
Oursong  birds  (our  insectivorous  birds)  destroy 
billions  of  insect  pests,  protect  our  crops,  shrubs 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  President  American  Audubon  Association 

704  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  Illinois  price 00. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of  these  quarrelsome  pests.       Price  $7,00. 


and  gardens  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold  with 
th  ir  beauty  and  song. 

Order  Now  Don't  Wait  £™  .^{j™ 

how  to  attract  the  song  birds  around  your 
home,  illustrating  Dodson  line  giving  prices. 
Also  beautiful  colored  Bird  picture/ree.  Dodson  Cement 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Egg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 

49  Harrison  Street  New  York 


We  are  now  booking  orders 

for  eggs  for  Spring  Delivery  from  the  following  varieties  of 
pheasants:  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Lady  Amherst, 
Formosan,  While,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versi- 
color, Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melan- 
otus,  Blackthroatcd  Golden,  Lineated  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  and  Mal- 
lard Ducks.   S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls. 

We  also  offer  fori  sale  live  varieties  of  peafowl.  Also 
Crane.  Swan  and  fancy  Ducks;  Doves  of  several  varieties. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  i» 

Send  $1.00  in  stamps  for  colortype catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Maplecroft  Farms 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 

Box  L        Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Rocks 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highe  t  (.r  ide  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  liirds 
I'.red  from  Winner,. 

Four  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 

illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  81 1 ,  Lee, Massachusetts 


First  |'*r,J!J'  '*«■  •'""el 


SILVER  PENCILLED  WYANDOTTES 
SILVER  PENCILLED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
SILVER  PENCILLED  BANTAMS 

Breeding  stock  and  Eggs  for  immediate  shipment 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Monument  Beach,  Mass. 
(Specialist!  Silver  Pencilled  Varieties) 

Prices  on  application 


jllarmot  $t)eagantrp 

RINCNECKS.  CHINESE,  GOLDEN.  SILVER  AMHERST 
REEVES.  JAPANESE  SILKY  FOWL 

Book  your  egg  orders  now.  Eggs  in  any  quan- 
tity from 

Japanese  <£>ilkp.&hobc  Jtelanb  fteb  Cross 
The  Perfect  Mother  for  Large  Breeders  of  pheasants 
Now  contracting  Full  Wing  Ringnecks  in  any 
quantity  up  to  five  thousand  for  August  and  early 
fall  delivery. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  game  breeding  farms 
in  the  U.  S.  and  we  warrant  every  bird  we  ship  to  be  in 
prime  condition  for  breeding  or  show  purposes. 

JWarmot  Oregon 


Baby  Chicks 
Hatching  Eggs 

While  Wyanclottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred 
l'lymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  Show 
quality.  Our  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  sati  ified  customers  come  back 
year  by  year.    12th  year. 

Illustrated  catalogue  with  prices 
gratis 


Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  665,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ALLANDALE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ured  exclusively  for  heavy  em*  prodlM  tion.  Hatching  eggs  our 
specialty.  Prices,  15  eggs  $2.00;  30  eggs  $3-75>  50  eggs  £5.50; 
100  eggs  #10.00;  500  eggs  #47.50;  1000  eggs  #<y0  oo.  If  you  want 
pullets  that  will  give  you  a  fifty  per  cent,  egg  yield  all  through 
the  winter  months,  just  favor  us  with  an  order  for  hatching  eggs. 

ALLANDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


BABY  EGG  MACHINES  (Sel,  s,",!n^r-^^ir^^ 
S.  C.  Red— Barron  Leghorns 

Vim  want  Calx  that  show  Results  in  Quick 
Development,  I,ow  Mortality  Mid  Hear]  Eag 

IV  etlonnext  Fall.    WE  HAVE  THEM. 

'-M  I  Incubator  eapaelty,     gafodellrer)  >>.> 

Parcel  l'i>«i  anaranteed. 
"Notice — Our  Chix  are  'On  the  Square' — 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,   Wild    Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all 
breeds,  Persian  Cuts,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.    Hig   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  2, 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNF.  S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  L.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


lIEAUQTJARTERe  IN  AMERICA 

HIGHEST  CLASS  PEDIGREE 
ENGLISH  POULTRY 

WORLD'S  GREATEST   OFFICIAL  LAYERS 

English  Strains:  Barron.  Si-tton,  Latham,  Metcalf.  All  dams  have 
government  official  records  of  218  to  31:  eggs.    Leghorns.  Wyandottcs; 


Huff  Kocks:  Reds 
MORRIS  FARM 

Mcmbt 


It  I.  Itrlilicrport.  Conn. 

,  /'ojiitry  Club,  Kngland 


Hoff's  "Vitality"  Day-old  Chicks  of  quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  best  that  30  years  of  practical  experience  in  breed 
in";  and  incubation  can  produce.  Bred  for  heavy  egg 
production,  quick  maturing,  strong  stamina,  and  vital- 
ity. All  hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  con- 
ditions, modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of 
incubators  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  1  latched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous,  Day-old  chicks.    Also  Kggs  for 

Hatching.  NOW  is  the  time  to  book  your  order.  Interesting  and 
Illustrated  chick  booklet  free.  You  need  it  before  vou  buy  Day-old 
chicks.  If  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information.  Stamp 
appreciated. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  95,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS. 

Scotch  Plains         Box  30  New  Jersey 

ORIGINATORS  of  all  the  ORPINGTONS 

EVENTUALLY  you  will  want  the  Best  fowls,  these  are 
Orpingtons,  and  if  you  wish  the  best  of  these  you  wdl  naturally 
buy  from  their  Originators. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 
We  GUARANTEE  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  46  years. 

We  have  won  over  fifteen  thousand  first  prizes  and  numerous 
government  laying  contests  in  which  our  birds  have  each 
averaged  25  I  eggs  in  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  stock  and  eggs.    We  keep  all  varieties 

of  Orpingtons  which  we  MADE.    SEND  for  our  catalogue, 

mating  list  with  history  of  the  Orpingtons. 

Advice  free.    Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  for  sale, 
also  canaries,  song  birds  and  finches  of  all 
kinds,  macaws  and  parrots,  etc. 


BREED  NOTES 

THE  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  of 
New  Jersey  traveled  across  the  river  on 
January  15th  and  held  an  enjoyable  "get- 
together"  and  an  interesting  meeting  in 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  building  in  New 
York  City.  1  he  day  began  with  a  showing  of  the 
motion  picture  "Hearts  and  Jerseys."  Later 
an  informal  lunch  was  served,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  business  meeting  at  which  Mr.  C. 
R.  Hires  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Huyler  of  Gladstone  was  reelected  secretary. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  plans 
contemplated  by  the  Club  for  increasing  the 
interest  in  Jerseys  in  their  namesake  state.  At 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Huyler,  the  Club  decided 
to  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Hamilton  Farm, 
the  date  to  be  announced  later. 

'  I  ''HE  dairy  cow's  a  thing  of  charm;  she  lifts 
-"•  the  mortgage  from  the  farm,  and  makes  the 
farmer's  life  more  sweet,  and  sets  him  down  in 
Easy  Street.  Where'er  the  dairy  cow  is  queen,  a 
country  prosperous  is  seen,  and  dairymen,  in 
joyful  ranks,  are  packing  bullion  to  the  banks. 
Why  plug  along,  the  old  sad  way,  producing  nut- 
megs, prunes  and  hay,  and  putting  up  a  bank- 
rupt wail  if  one  year's  crop  should  chance  to  fail? 
There  is  a  better  method  now — the  method  of  the 
dairy  cow;  this  critter  always  earns  her  keep,  and 
piles  up  riches  while  you  sleep,  and  pays  the 
taxes  and  the  rents;  and  here  in  Lyon  County, 
gents,  we  have  the  climate  and  the  feed,  and  all 
conditions  dairies  need.  So  let  us  boost  the 
Holstein  cow,  which  beats  the  old  breech-loading 
plow;  the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey,  too,  as  smooth 
as  any  cows  in  view.  Let's  take  up  dairies, 
milk,  and  cream,  the  safest  money-making  scheme. 
■ — Walt  Mason  \r\The  Guernsey  Breeders  Journal. 

"\X7TIF.N  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  able  to  go  to  a 
*  »  banker  and  borrow  #25  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, buy  a  pig  with  it,  raise  and  sell  two  lit- 
ters, and  find  himself  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months 
with  net  profits  of  $1,052.85,  where  does  the 
most  credit  belong — with  the  boy  himself,  the 
pure-bred  sow  that  he  capitalized  on,  the  pig 
club  that  he  joined  and  through  which  he  learned 
the  latest  wrinkles  in  pig  management,  or  the 
community  spirit  that  sees  and  appreciates 
the  possibilities  of  farm-raised  youngsters  as  re- 
liable creditors  if  given  the  right  sort  of  encour- 
agement? Probably,  as  in  the  winning  of  the 
war,  there  is  glory  enough  for  all.  Nevertheless 
Elton  Sartor  the  youthful  hog  raiser  referred  to, 
is  called  by  County  Agent  Sherrill  of  W  illiamson 
County,  Texas,  where  he  lives,  the  pig-club 
champion  of  the  United  States.  I  bus  far,  no  one 
has  appeared  to  challenge  his  claim  effectively. 
The  stock  involved  in  the  record  performance 
was  a  registered  Poland  China  sow  from  a  well- 
known  Kansas  herd.  Her  first  litter  after  young 
Sartor  bought  her  was  of  eleven  pigs  which 
at  six  months  old  weighed  2,233  pounds  and  sold 
for  $527.85.  For  nine  pigs  out  of  the  second 
litter  of  twelve,  he  received  $225;  also  he  refused 
$500  for  the  sow.  Deducting  a  feed  bill  of  $172, 
gives  the  net  proceeds  noted  above,  and  which 
are  sufficient  to  make  even  the  promoter  of  bo- 
nanza oil  stock  jealous.  Incidentally,  Williamson 
County  boasted  1,390  pig  club  members  in  1918, 
and  now  talks  confidently  about  3,000  before  the 
end  of  1919. 

/~\NE  of  the  events  that  has  a  habit  of  coming 
around  just  about  as  regularly  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  lilac  buds  and  the  peonies,  is  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  (Juernsey  Cattle 
Club  in  New  York  City.  Sure  enough,  the  date 
is  already  bespoken — May  14,  1919 — and  for 
many  of  us  no  further  invitation  than  the  mere 
reminder  is  necessary.  Hut  plans  are  on  foot  for 
a  supplementary  affair  for  which  all  Guernsey 
breeders  will  want  to  hold  the  following  day  free. 
1  his  is  a  general  consignment  sale,  to  be  held  at 
Florham  Farms,  Madison,  N.  J.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  composed  of  F.  Lothrop 
Ames,  W.  W.  Marsh,  and  Charles  L.  Hill,  and 
the  management  of  L.  F.  Herrick  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Breeders  who  contemplate  consigning 
animals  to  the  sale  are  advised  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  of  the  individuals  mentioned  above,  so 
that  they  may  fulfil  the  conditions  that  are  to 
play  a  part  in  keeping  the  event  at  the  same 
high  level  that  similar  sales  in  the  past  have  at- 
tained. 
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For  the  modern  hog  barn,  the  Jamesway 
offers  sanitary  steel  pens;  farrowing  rails  to 
protect  and  save  the  young  pigs;  swinging 
front  panels  to  keep  hogs  from  the  trough 

while  troughs  are  being  filled;  and  swinging  panels 
between  pens  that  permit  transforming  several  small 
into  one  large  pen. 

Also  James  Swill  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers  and  Ma- 
nure Carriers;  James  Floor  Scrapers;  James  Ventil- 
ators to  keep  the  air  pure;  Cork  Brick  Flooring;  and 
a  Jamesway  type  of  hog  barn  (see  small  picture) 
that  is  growing  in  popularity. 

"The  Jamesway"  is  a  book  of  336  pages,  handsomely 
illustrated,  giving  full  information  regarding  the  James 
line  of  equipment  for  dairy,  horse  and   hog  barns 

Sent  on  request 

James  Mfg.  Co., 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Minneapolis 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
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NEWS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 


FOR  Hereford  breeders  1919  started  off 
with  an  accomplishment  that  it  may 
take  a  long  time  to  excel,  when,  early  in 
January,  Mousel  Brothers  of  Cam- 
bridge, Nebr.,  held  their  annual  sale  and  broke 
all  records  by  averaging  #3,845  apiece  for  fifty 
animals.  Although  the  high  price  for  a  bull^ 
£21,000,  paid  by  Mrs.  William  Braddock  of 
Chadron,  Nebr.,  for  Superior  Domino — did 
not  exceed  already  recorded  public  sale  figures, 
the  sale  of  the  cow  Mariana  8th  for  #7,200,  is 
the  highest  existing  figure  for  a  Hereford  female 
disposed  of  at  auction.  The  total  received  for 
the  fifty  head  was  #192,250,  twenty-five  bulls 
going  for  #111,900,  and  the  twenty-five  females 
for  #80,350.  It  is  particularly  worth  noting 
that  this  was  not  a  dispersal  sale,  but  simply  a 
representative  offering  of  the  surplus  products  of 
Messrs.  Mousel's  breeding  operations.  The  in- 
terest created  by  the  sale,  the  attendance  it  drew, 
the  quality  of  the  animals  offered,  and  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  retained  what  their  owners 
must  consider  the  best  of  their  stock,  all  help 
to  show  the  degree  of  success  to  which  a  long, 
studious,  carefully  planned  and  rigorously  ad- 
hered to  campaign  can  bring  a  breeder  who  com- 
bines scientific  principle,  practical  common  sense, 
sound  business  methods,  and  natural  ability. 

W/TIH  two  of  the  finest  Aberdeen-Angus 
*  »  females  in  existence  purchased  by  and 
on  their  way  to  the  Hobart  Ames  Plantation 
at  (jrand  Junction,  Tenn.,  it  can  certainly  be 
said  that  the  South  has  "arrived"  as  the  home 
of  purebred  herds  that  can  stand  up  against 
any  in  the  entire  country.  These  two  not- 
able migrators  across  Mason's  and  Dixon's  lint- 
are  Hilldale  Pride  9th,  grand  champion  cow 
of  the  breed  at  the  1918  International,  and  Hill- 
dale  Pride  13th,  the  pair  having  won  first  prize 
as  produce  of  one  cow  at  the  same  exposition. 
They  were  bred  and  raised  by  J.  S.  Caldwell 
Sons  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  and  while  the  price 
for  which  they  were  sold  has  not  been  given  out, 
it  is  confidently  estimated  to  have  been  not  far 
from  #8,000.  The  production  of  such  animals 
has  doubtless  been  as  satisfying  as  any  con- 
gratulations that  have  been  handed  to  the  Cald- 
well family;  so  it  is  fitting  now  to  offer  no  less 
hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ames  and  the 
Southern  livestock  industry  for  the  progress  that 
they  have  made  in  enriching  their  herds  by  the 
addition  of  such  representative  animals. 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  Shorthorn  trade  in  1918 
shows  that  approximately  10,000  animals 
were  disposed  of  at  public  auctions  during  that 
time.  The  average  prices  at  the  sales  ranged 
from  about  #200  to  #2,307.  Of  the  total  number 
reported  sold,  about  one  in  every  nine  brought 
#1,000  or  more;  but  only  half  a  dozen  went  above 
#10,000  and  only  one  above  #20,000,  which  sug- 
gests a  striking  and  healthy  tendency  toward  a 
well  established  and  stimulative  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  the  general  situation. 

•  I  'HE  increasing  importance  of  the  Angora 
A  goat  as  a  domestic  animal  in  the  United 
States  is  reflected  in  the  recent  organization  of 
the  National  Angora  Record  Association,  at 
Junction,  Tex.,  where  its  offices  are  now  estab- 
lished. The  reason  advanced  for  its  formation 
is  "that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  the  best  goats 
in  the  United  States  that  are  not  registered  in 
any  association,"  the  latter  reference  being  ob- 
viously directed  toward  the  American  Angora 
Coat  Breeders'  Association  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  years  and  which  maintains  a 
record  of  registry  tracing  back  to  many  of  the 
earliest  importations  from  Asia  and  South  Africa. 
'I  he  new  organization,  its  announcement  states, 
was  formed  in  Kimble  County  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing goat  raising  sections  of  the  State,  which  in 
turn  holds  an  extremely  important  place  in  the 
Angora  industry  of  the  country.    It  invites 


from  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  applica- 
tions for  membership  and  the  registration  of  their 
animals.  Animals  registered  must  first  have 
passed  an  inspection  and  measured  up  to  a  classi- 
fication standard  that  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Pedigree  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
period  for  the  inspection  of  goats  presented  as 
foundation  stock  closes  December  31,  1919.  The 
officers  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom  can  be 
addressed  at  Junction,  and  any  of  whom  will  be 
glad  to  supply  breeders  with  further  information 
regarding  the  organization,  its  plans,  and  its 
scope,  are:  President,  Jack  Turner;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, J.  L.  Wright  and  J.  D.  Sowsert;  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  O.  Lawler. 

A  T  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
* ■*  Percheron  Society  of  America  late  in  Janu- 
ary, it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  same  classifica- 
tion and  the  same  distribution  of  prizes  for  the 
1919  show  season  as  were  in  force  in  1918.  Messrs. 
E.  B.  White,  J.  L.  Edmonds,  and  W.  H.  Pew  were 
recommended  as  judges  for  the  next  International, 
with  David  M.  Fyffe  and  Carl  W.  Gay  as  alter- 
nates; a  list  of  fifty  judges  to  officiate  at  state  and 
lesser  fairs  recognized  by  the  Society  was  also 
prepared  and  published.  The  registration  fee 
on  imported  stallions  was  advanced  to  #150 
a  head;  that  on  imported  mares  was  left  at  #100. 
In  each  case,  however,  a  rebate  of  #50  will  be 
made  if  any  imported  animal  wins  a  first  prize  in 
an  open  class  at  a  state  fair  or  exposition  recog- 
nized by  the  Society,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  its  importation.  In  addition  to  making 
minor  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pedigree  certi- 
ficate issued  by  the  Society,  the  Directors  pro- 
vided that  on  such  certificates  the  breeding 
lines  involved  shall  be  carried  back  four  genera- 
tions only,  and  that  the  name  of  the  breeder  of 
every  American-bred  animal  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  certificate  shall  also  appear  imme- 
diately after  that  of  his  animal.  This  plan  will 
not  only  help  to  prevent  errors  in  pedigree  rec- 
ords but  will  also  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  the 
younger  breeders  and  as  a  worthy  recognition  of 
and  tribute  to  the  men  who  have  really  accom- 
plished things  in  the  breeding  of  Percherons. 

'  I  ''HE  name  of  Tilly  Alcartra  is  not  a  new  one 
in  dairy  annals,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  bring  it  back  into  the  limelight  and  marvel 
at  the  efficiency  of  the  black  and  white  milk 
machine  to  which  it  belongs.  This-ten-year-old 
Holstein,  a  daughter  of  Alcartra  Polkadot  Cor- 
rector out  of  Tilly  Lou  2nd,  owned  by  the  A. 
W.  Morris  Corporation  of  Woodland,  Cal., 
has  completed  her  sixth  year's  test  and  put  be- 
hind her  a  record  of  33,424.8  pounds  of  milk, 
1,058  pounds  of  fat,  which  looms  above  any  milk 
producing  performance  in  the  world's  history. 
In  other  words,  for  a  year  she  averaged  very  close 
to  92  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Her  accumulative 
figure  for  six  lactation  periods  is  156,776.1  pounds 
of  milk,  6,141.36  pounds  of  80  per  cent,  butter. 
She  has  also  produced  six  calves,  and  though 
performance  records  have  not  yet  been  given 
for  them,  the  fact  that  Tilly  is  not  a  freak  but 
only  a  very  remarkable  animal  in  a  heavy  yield- 
ing family  is  indicated  by  her  thirteen  sisters,  two 
of  whom  have  records  of  more  than  20,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  more  than  900  pounds  of 
butter,  while  six  others  have  produced  in  a  year 
from  732  to  796  pounds  of  butter 

/~\\F.  would  almost  think  that  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  sent  special,  urgent  messages 
embodying  their  1918  appeal  to  "raise  more 
pigs,"  to  the  brood  sows  at  Highwood  Farm, 
as  one  looks  over  a  record  of  some  of  their  ac- 
complishments. One  of  them  has  to  her  credit  169 
pigs  in  thirteen  litters,  which  her  owners,  Messrs. 
H.  C.  and  H.  B.  Harpending,  consider  an  unequaled 
achievement.  Her  sister  farrowed  thirteen  pigs 
in  her  first  litter  and  eighteen  in  her  second. 


Other  matrons  in  the  same  establishment  have 
produced  sixty-six  pigs  in  five  consecutive  littecs, 
seventy-four  in  six  litters,  and  eighty-three  in 
seven  litters,  respectively.  Three  sisters  out  of 
the  boar  Highwood  Duke  139th  produced  thirty- 
six  pigs  between  them  at  eleven  months  of  age, 
and,  in  their  second  litters,  thirty-eight — and  so 
the  figures  run,  giving  an  average  for  a  number  of 
the  sows  of  about  eleven  pigs  per  litter.  This 
degree  of  prolificacy  is  a  factor  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  choosing  of  breeding  stock,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  backed  up  by  size,  vigor,  type, 
and  prepotency,  all  of  which  are  ever  in  the  minds 
and  eyes  of  these  two  Berkshire  breeders.  That 
their  methods  have  succeeded  and  their  judg- 
ment has  proved  sound  is  evidenced  by  the  wide 
distribution  of  stock  from  their  Dundee,  N.  Y., 
farm,  not  only  throughout  this  country  wherever 
good  Berkshires  are  appreciated,  but  also  in 
fifteen  foreign  lands.  Incidentally  they  are 
proud  of  the  record  of  only  one  pig  having  been 
lost  in  transit  out  of  all  their  trans-oceanic  ship- 
ments. 

'  I  VHE  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  has 
-"•  recently  announced  the  names  of  the  1918 
winners  of  the  French  cups.  These  trophies, 
representing  the  interest  on  #2,500  donated  by 
the  late  Miss  C.  A.  French  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
memory  of  her  brother's  interest  in  Ayrshire 
cattle,  are  given  to  the  seven  winners  of  the 
Ayrshire  Advanced  Registry  classes.  In  com- 
puting the  merits  of  the  competing  animals, 
one  point  is  given  for  each  pound  of  milk  pro- 
duced, and  17.5  points  for  each  pound  of  butter 
fat.    The  winners  last  year  were: 

CLASS  COW  OWNER        POUNDS  POUNDS 

MILK  FAT 

Mature     Canary  Bell  Kansas  State 

Agr.  College  19,863  744  51 
Senior  4-  Auchenbrain  IVnshurst 

year-old  Gem  Farm  (Pa.)  16,061  751.68 
Junior  4-  (iusta  Less-  L.  L.  Grow 

year-old  nessock  (N.  Y.)  .  .  15,661  563.26 
Senior  3-  Bangora's      Kansas  State 

year-oid  Melrose  Agr.College  14.515  568.05 
Junior  3-  Netherton  Penshurst 

year-old  Crafty  5th  Farm  (Pa.)  12,513  513.69 
Senior  2-  Ryanogue  Wendover 

year-old  Lady  Peggy  Farm  (N.  J.)  14,017  575.86 
Junior  2-  Willowmoor  J  W.  Clise 

year-old  Miss  Carston     (Wash.).     .  14,678  607.39 

The  191 8  winners  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  Divi- 
sion (to  which  cows  are  eligible  upon  completing 
the  Advance  Registry  requirements  in  300  days 
instead  of  a  year,  and  producing  a  living  calf  car- 
ried at  least  180  days  of  the  test  period)  were,  in 
the  corresponding  classes:  Hobsland  Miss  May 
owned  by  Wendover  Farm;  Finlayston  Mabel 
owned  by  Penshurst  Farm;  (junior  four-year-old 
class  vacant);  Kate's  Betty  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm;  Netherton  Crafty  5th  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm;  Ryanogue  Lady  Peggy  owned  by  Wend- 
over Farm;  and  Middlesex  I  than  owned  by  Henry 
Higginson,  Massachusetts. 

A  DEMOBILIZATION  incident  that  will 
interest  Jersey  breeders  is  the  return  of 
Major  A.  V.  Barnes  to  the  active  control  and 
direction  of  his  Lone  Tree  Farm,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  Although  not  yet  discharged  from  the 
service,  Major  Barnes  has  begun  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  his  Jersey  herd,  which  he 
has  recently  strengthened  by  purchasing  a 
young  bull  from  Allen  Dale  Farm,  Shelbyville, 
Ky.  This  junior  sire  is  a  son  of  Hauteville 
Raleigh,  out  of  Golden  Maid's  Butterfly,  and 
traces  twelve  times  to  Golden  Lad,  three  times 
to  Golden  Fern's  Lad,  and  twice  to  Golden  Maid's 
Prince.  Meantime,  Major  Barnes's  senior  herd 
bull  has  won  recognition  by  having  his  first 
five  daughters  finish  Register  of  Merit  tests  as 
two-year-olds  with  an  average  year's  production 
of  540  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

(See  also  pages  4  and  iS) 
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CAIRN  TERRIERS 

ARE  REAL  SPORTS  AND  MAKE  IDEAL  PETS. 
AFFECTIONATE,  BRAVE  AND  LOYAL,  SPLENDID  WATCHDOGS, 

FASCINATING  FRIENDS. 
RECENTLY  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

WE  NOW  OWN  THE  WELL  KNOWN 
Lugate  Lucid  Bonshaw  Out  of  the  West  Highland  Wolf 

Busy  Bee  of  Misty  Isles  Fraoch  Geal  Out  of  the  West  Tempest  Out  of  the  West 

Spangle  Out  of  the  West  Cailin  of  Mercia 

JUST  IMPORTED 
Cloughton  Lorna — Celebrated  winner  of  many  prizes. 
Castlehill  Ooa — Young  brother  of  Ch.  Ardsheal  Gillie  Cam. 
Sheila  Out  of  the  West — Very  game  young  bitch. 

Puppies  and  house  broken  imported  dogs  for  sale. 


QUINNATISSET 
MRS.  WINANS  BURNETT, 


KENNELS 

THOMPSON,  CONN. 


Boglebrae  Scottish  Terriers 

"Have  you  thought 
how  much  HE  would 
love  a  SCOTTIE? 

Boglebrae  Kennels 

Huntington     Long  Island 
SNOW    WHITE    ESQUIMO  PUPPIES 

The  smartest  and  cutest  doj;s  on  earth.  Natural 
trick  doifB  and  very  comical.  Just  the  thintf  for 
children;  affectionate,  playful,  and  harmless  as 
a  kitten.  Always  full  ot  "  t'epp."  My  puppies 
axe  nnt  raised  in  a  city  bock  yard  or  crowded 
kennels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They-  are  full 
of  » 1 jf or  and  the  picture  of  health.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.   Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Terms  reasonable.    5c  in  stamp* 
rings  you  a  catalogue  of  these  popular  dogs. 
ftr—fcwajS  k.-nn-U  l:  i.i.-,,..  KflsjfM 


and 

COCKERS 


SPANIELS 

Real  Spaniels.  Real  thoroughbred*  for  a 
thousand  year  1,  Our  Spaniels  are  well  known 
Ideal  dogs  for  children  and  homes.  Aristo- 
cratic, small,  healthy,  brainy,  loving  and  reli- 
able; beautifully  colored  and  marked.  Our 
eoekers  are  fancy  marked.  Over  70  blues  woo. 
Puppies  and  young  trained  dogs,  for  sale, 

VAN  DYCK  KENNELS 

Newton  Lower  Falls, Mass. 


Only 


SPRATT'S  PATENT  LTD. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street  New  York 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


M   WOODHWE,  I.OM.  l-l.\M> 


Inspection  invited.    Highest  references. 
KK&  \\       l  l.li  R  \  I  I  » 

fc.nn.l..   W»>»t.M<-,    l,.nr    I. land 

..!..•>.  station       .      11,  .,,.-  :>:>,  s. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS! 

"You  have  the  money  anrl  we  have 
the  goods,  let's  swap '."  A  few  excep 
tionally  well  bred  youngsters  from  two 
months  up — also  a  nice  litter  whelped 
Feb.  10th. 
CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

Monroe,  Connecticut  P.  0-  Sandy  Hook,  Ob 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 

AU  ages  and  colors.   Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.   Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.   Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions 

TV/TOO  T_T  A  D  A  YTFP  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Yanderbilt  1236 
IVIJXO.  tl.  t\.  X3t\Ss-  i-  -L^-TS  Great  Neck,  L.  I.      -      -       i  .  ck  418 


The  Proud  and  Haughty 

PEKINGESE 

My  dogs  are  home  bred,  home 
grown  and  have  personal 
home  care-  Benefit  from  my 
14  years'  study  of  the  Pek- 
ingese. Puj/jnes  and  grown 
dog  f  for  sale. 

ML  vi.  ii.  <  on  o\ 
Peking  Kennels 

Phone  WJC  M  Garden  City 
l>.  I. 


POMERANIANS  also 
PERSIAN  KITTENS 

The  Argent  Kennels  have  for  disposal,  wonderful 
long-haired  kittens,  adorable  dispositions,  sweet 
round  faces,  prize  winning  parents,  reds,  silvers,  blues 
and  the  rare  cream  colour. 

Pomeranians,  miniature  specimens,  puppies  and 
grown  stock. 

We  raise  only  the  best,  guaranteed   hardy  and 
healthy.   Prices  from  $25.    No  dealers, 
THK  MIHHKH  rilAMIMOV  wi,.-..i.  11 
Tel.  1281  Tompkinsville      Concord,  Msten  Is.,  S.  Y. 


Wally-Wally  Kennels 

Mm.  Marie  Huhn,  owner 

900  Fingerboard  Road,  Grasmere,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office,  Rosebank 

Police  and  Army  Dog  Puppies 

with  finest  pedigree  for  sale.    Splendid  grounds  for 
boarding.    Good  care  and  reasonable  price. 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to 
your  siteeiheait  or  child.  The  ideal 
house  pels  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Established  1877       Atlantic,  Mass. 


i. 
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YURAK  KENNELS 

Samoyede  Puppies  and 
Grown  Stock  For  Sale 

MRS.  FRANK  ROMER 

611  f  irst  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn.  g^Bs84aa»_  ~ 


AIREDALE    FARM  KENNELS 


River  Edtfe,  N.  J. 

We  are  offering  a  numhx 
physically,  but  in  dispos 


superior  to  what  we  otter. 

Visit  the  kennels.   They  are  only  i '.  miles  from  N 


Mr.  Mowarfi  Keeler,  Owner 

r  of  exceptionally  fine  Airedale  pups — not  only 
rion. 

but  we  can  meet  the  most  exacting  requfre- 
safe,  companionable,  useful,  there  Is  nothing 
York. 


1'uppy  mak<-<  a  d.  li-.-hl  fnl  prtwnt 

expi  

lot  of  pu 


'Meridale"  Pekingese 


tro 


Tel.  Great  Neck 


litary  conditions  read 
'Peke  '  now.    There  ii 
le  is  the  home  of  "No 
Kese  In  the  V.  S.  A.  / 
uMKKII)ALK"Kt:.NNKLS 


Mrs.F.C.Mc  sinister) 


Or.a(  \rrV  Station.  L.  I. 


Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 


Puppies 
Companions 
Show  Dogs 
Brood  Bitches 


ides  Hill  Tweak  cm 

Stud  Fee  i-JS 


PRIDES  HILL 
KENNELS 

Prides  Crossing 
Mass. 


For  Sale — High  Class  Winning 
Wire-haired  and  Smooth  Fox 
Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  Manchester  Black 
and  Tan  Terriers,  Bull  Terriers 
and  mostly  all  breeds  for  sale. 
Apply 

ALF  DELMONT 

Leeds  KenneU  WynDewood,  Pa. 


lid 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


npion  Soudan  Swiveller  at  Stud,  fee 
The  Sire  of  Champion  Abbey  Kin,.; 
rr.  Champion  Cold  Heels,  Champion 
Patricia.     Puppies  and  grown  stock 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 


n  .  V  I      233  Clark  St., 

Brayvent  Kennels,  We»tr.eid,  N.  i. 

Thomas  K  Bray      Phone  424  M  Westfield 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  brer).  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home.  (arm.  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absolutely  pee  from  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 


The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

(2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
ipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction, 
hinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world),  ree 
trated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5  A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 


Wh  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs 
breeding.     W  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.    We  guarantee  prompt  shipi 
AT  STUD,  Brainy,  Brawny,   Noble.  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chi 
$25.    Simply  exiiress  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illusli, 
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A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

Dhutor  of  Department  of  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

^[  The  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries.  The  grand- 
parents of  modern  furniture  are  here  seen  in  all  their  handwrought  dignity 
and.  beauty.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  impor- 
tant museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  which  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  photographed 
again,  show  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 

^[  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have 
modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  a  background  replete 
with  human  interest. 

In  two  Volumes,  boxed.     Size  n  x  15.     Limited  to  500  numbered  sets. 


$70  per  set 

At  your  bookseller's 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  e>  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


TF  EVERY  booklover  could  see  our  sets  of  standard  authors 
in  limp  leather  bindings,  we  would  sell  very  few  of  the  cloth 
editions.  A  flexible  leather  volume  costs  but  a  few  cents  more 
and  makes  a  possession  very  choice  and  precious.  One  has  to 
see  these  books  to  appreciate  them — any  bookseller  will  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  you.    Sold  in  sets,  or  singly,  $1.75  a  volume. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"The  Pocket  Kipling"  in  24  volumes, 
bound  in  red  limp  leather.  Net, 
$48.00. 

O.  HENRY 

Complete  works  in  12  volumes,  red 
leather.    Net,  $24.00. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF 

"The  Northland  Edition."  Tert 
volumes  in  green  limp  leather. 
Net,  $20.00. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  works 
of  Conrad  in  uniform  binding  is  avail- 
able for  Christmas  giving.  "The  Deep 
Sea  Edition"  in  blue  limp  leather. 
20  volumes.    Net,  $40.00. 

DAVID  GRAYSON 

"The  Library  of  the  Open  Road." 
Green  leather,  five  volumes,  including 
the  New  Grayson  book,  "Great  Posses- 
sions."   Net,  $10.00. 

Published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


WALT  WHITMAN 

SINGER  OF  DEMOCRACY-POET  OF  TO-DAY 


POSITIVELY  uncanny  in  its  mod- 
ernity is  the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Turn  the  pages  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  his 
great  song  of  humanity, 
and  you  will  see  that  the 
very  arrangement  of  the 
book  parallels  the  spiri- 
tual march  of  the  United 
States  into  war. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & 
COMPANY  publish  the  Au- 
thorized Copyright  Edition 
of  the  Complete  Leaves  oj 
Grass,  the  only  genuine  and 
complete  text  as  arranged, 
revised  and  added  to  by  Walt 


Whitman  himself.  Three  volumes  in  one, 
about  900  pages,  clear.large  type.  Net,|2  00. 
Other  editions  of  the  only  Complete 
Authorized  Works  of  Walt 
Whitman,  now  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany, are: 

Complete  Prose,  Popu- 
lar Edition,  cloth.  Net,  $2.00 
Complete  Prose.  Li- 
brary Edition,  cloth.  Net,  $2.00 
"With  Walt  Whitman 
in  Camden,"  by 
Horace  Traubel,  3 
vols.,  per  vol..  Net.  $3.00 

Patriotic  Poems         Net.  $1.25 
Leather.    "  $1.75 


THESE  EDITIONS  ARE  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


THE  DRIVER'S  PRAYER 

From  Our  Dumb  Animals 

[The  author  of  this  poem,  William  H.  Parr,  F.  A., 
U.S.R.,  463rd  Aero  Squadron,  said  in  a  letter  to  one  who 
had  written  him  appreciatively  with  regard  to  the  poem: 
"As  you  are  evidently  a  lover  of  horses  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  idea  of  the  poem  came  to  me.  While  serving 
in  the  Field  Artillery  with  the  famous  1st  Canadian 
Division,  I  once  heard  one  of  my  drivers  express  a  wish 
that  he  would  like  to  take  his  horses  along  with  him  if 
he  were  to  'go  west'.  The  same  shell  killed  the  driver 
and  both  horses,  and  as  I  am  a  Montana  man,  born  and 
raised  on  a  Montana  cattle  outfit,  and  know  how  a  real 
man  comes  to  love  a  real  horse,  I  had  him  buried  with 
a  horse  upon  each  side  of  him,  and  they  now  lie  sleeping 
up  in  the  Ypres  salient.  The  horses  were  named  Friend 
and  Foe."] 

OLORD!    To  Thee  I  want  to  make  my 
prayer; 
My  soul  is  troubled  sore  from  day  to 
day. 

I've  never  had  the  chance  to  know  Thee,  Lord — 
Nobody  ever  taught  me  how  to  pray, 

So  if  my  prayer  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
Is  not  as  padre  prays  on  church  parade, 

Please  pardon  me;  forgive  what  I've  forgot, 
For  at  1  hv  feet  my  naked  soul  is  laid. 


TF  IN  the  roster  kept  by  Thee  above, 

My  name  is  next  to  cease  this  life  fatigue 
And  I  must  fall  in  with  my  fallen  pals, 

A  clean  life's  page  behind  I  want  to  leave. 
(Irant  that  I  die  w  here  bursting  shrapnel  sings, 

My  team  upon  a  gallop  toward  the  foe, 
And  when  my  soul  at  last  reports  to  Thee 

Please  let  me  take  my  horses  where  I  go. 

TF  II  is  true  what  our  old  padre  says, 

A       I  hat  there  are  horses  in  the  land  above, 

Are  there  not  some  spare  stalls  to  hold  my  two — 

My  black,  my  brown,  the  horses  that  I  love? 
They're  only  common  held  artillery  plugs, 

As  I  am  just  a  common  soldier  man; 
We've  fought  and  starv  ed  together  side  by  side — 

I\l  like  to  take  them  with  me  if  I  can. 


I  KNOW  my  saddle  black  is  pretty  mean, 

A      And  kicks  and  bites  at  every  one  but  me; 

Still  when  I'm  with  him  he  is  always  good — 

Just  let  me  bring  him  up  for  You  to  see. 
He'd  be  ill  treated  if  I  left  him  here, 

Be  kicked  and  cursed  and  starved  until  he  died. 
Please  can't  I  ride  him  through  the  golden  streets, 

The  gentle  old  brown  off-horse  at  his  side? 

HpHEY'VE  carried  me  on  many  a  weary  ride, 
A     They've  been  my  pals,  my  everlasting  joy; 
I've  nursed  them  both  when  they  were  sick. 

And  kept  their  harness  burnished  like  a  toy, 
I've  gone  with  them  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
(iunners  and  drivers  killed  on  every  trip; 
I  heir  panting  hides  have  dripped  with  mud  and 
sweat — 

My  horses  needed  neither  spurs  nor  whip. 

O  LORD,  if  he  aven  has  no  stable  room, 

— With  greatest   reverence  this  I'd  like 
to  tell — 

And  if  the  fiery  regions  have  some  stalls, 
I  hen  let  me  ride  my  horses  down  in  hell! 

And  when  the  grand,  great,  final  roll-call  comes, 
lo  be  the  first  upon  parade  we'll  try; 

O  Lord  of  all,  please  grant  my  only  prayer — 
lo  take  my  horses  with  me  when  I  die. 

William  H.  Parr. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


A  Novel  of  the  Redwoods 

To  a  wealthy  Michigan  lumber  magnate  a  valley  of 
untouched  redwood  represented  untold  millions;  to 
the  Cardigans,  father  and  son,  it  held  memories  that 
gold  could  not  buy. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

PETER  B.  KYNE 

Captain  in  the  144th  Field  Artillery 

Three  strong  men  battle  for  possession  of  a  section 
of  country  as  big  as  a  principality; — one  used  to  get- 
ting what  he  wanted,  unscrupulously  if  he  could  not 
get  it  fairly,  and  the  others — typical  of  the  people  of 
that  country — fighting  openly,  hitting  hard,  held  stead- 
fast to  their  purpose  by  their  good  American  grit. 

A  fine  love  story  runs  through  the  book,  taking  a  most 
unexpected  turn  toward  the  last  and  bringing  the 
whole  thing  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  Net 
price,  $1.50. 


At  All  Booksellers 

Published  by 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  VERNON 


FOR   many   years   Mount    Vernon   has  been 
treasured  as  America's  best  loved  home.  It 
was  rededicated  as  the  nation's  shrine  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  in  his  notable  Fourth  of  July  oration 
last  year. 

This  is  the  absorbing  life-story  of  Washington's 
home  from  the  first  deed  of  gift  to  the  land,  down 
through  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterward, 
when  it  became  the  veritable  capitol  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  vivid  reminder  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount 
Vernon.  To  those  who  have  not  had  that  privi- 
lege, it  will  serve  as  an  interesting  introduction. 
To  all  it  will  be  a  valuable  record  for  the  library. 

Beautifully  illustrated.    Net  $2.00 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


COLOUR 

IN  MY 

GARDEN 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

Author  of  "My  Garden" 

In  big  and  little  gardens  everywhere  we 
are  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  flower 
grouping  with  due  reverence  to  the  value  of 
colors. 

<]|  The  author  has  rare  taste  and  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  plants,  which 
put  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  garden  writers 
of  this  or  any  other  country. 

<I  Mrs.  Wilder  says,  "I  like  to  go  along  as 
much  as  possible  with  Nature,  letting  her  give 
me  a  hint  or  a  lift  wherever  possible."  She 
has  used  this  and  her  inspirations  together  and 
suited  them  to  our  climatic  requirements — 
while  many  of  the  harmonious  results  have 
been  beautifully  painted  and  used  to  illus- 
trate the  book. 


Net  $10.00,  De  Luxe  Edition 

At  your  bookseller's 

Doubleday,  Page  Company 

Garden  City  New  York 


Life 
In  One  Volume 


Each  month  COUNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  you  arc  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Building  and  Decorating.  Landscape  Gardening, 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
(tn  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  of  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Are  they  worth  $1.50 
to  you?  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  dispose  of  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  case.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


Garden  City 


New  York 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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THE-  TALK-  OF-  THE  -  OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight."— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  S  NEW  BOOK 

SINCE  making  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  volume  of  Kip- 
ling poems  some  months  ago,  there 
have  been  innumerable  inquiries  from  readers. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  was  announced  under 
the  incorrect  title  of  "Gethsemane."  The 
correct  title  under  which  it  will  be  published 
in  April  is  "The  Years  Between."  It  will 
be  a  full-sized  volume  of  poems  and  will  be 
published  simultaneously  in  both  the  standard 
cloth  and  leather  editions — and  in  the  Outward 
Bound  and  Seven  Seas  editions  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Among  the  poems  which  will  be  published 
in  the  volume  are: 


Ulster 

The  Declaration  of  London 
France 

The  Covenant 

For  All  We  Have  and  Are 

A  Song  in  Storm 

The  Outlaws 

Lord  Roberts 

The  Question 

The  Choice 

The  Holy  War 

The  Irish  Guards 


A  Nativity 

My  Boy  Jack 

Mesopotamia 

The  Sons  of  Martha 

The  Song  of  the  Lathes 

Gethsemane 

A  Pilgrim's  \\  aj 

Mary's  Sons 

Natural  Theology 

Epitaphs 

"The  City  of  Brass" 
Justice 


GENE  STRATTON-PORTER'S  NATURE  BOOKS 

When  people  talk  about  the  popularity  of 
the  work  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter  they  are 
pretty  apt  to  be  thinking  only  of  her  novels 
which,  of  course,  have  been  in  very  large  de- 
mand from  her  public  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  (more  than  seven  million  copies,  in 
all,  of  her  books  have  been  sold).  However, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  sales  of 
some  of  the  non-fiction  nature  books  by  this 
author. 

"Moths  of  the  Limberlost"  has  sold  in  this 
country  and  England  close  to  seventy  thousan*  I 
copies,  which  is  quite  a  demand  when  one  con- 
siders  that  the  average  fairly  successful  novel 
all  too  frequently  hovers  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  copies. 

Mrs.  Porter's  earlier  nature  works,  "Music 
of  the  Wild,"  and  "Friends  in  Feathers,"  have 
also  sold  in  very  substantial  quantities.  Al- 
though written  in  fiction  form,  "At  the  Foot 
of  the  Rainbow"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Car- 
dinal" are  primarily  nature  studies.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  former  book  has 
sold  more  than  half  a  million  copies  and  the 
latter  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Speaking  confidentially,  to  the  public  at 
large,  these  figures  interested  us  here  in  the 
office  very  much  indeed,  because  it  has  been 
Mrs.  Porter's  practice  for  several  years  to 
alternate  a  novel  with  a  nature  study  book, 
and  we  have  just  heard  a  suggestion  of  a  possi- 
ble nature  book  for  next  fall,  which  will  not 
only  be  a  delight  to  the  lovers  of  this  type  of 
literature,  but  also  a  first  hand  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  family  life 
of  our  bird  friends.    Meanwhile,  "A  Daughter 


of  the  Land,"  her  latest  novel,  continues  to 
hold  its  place  in  all  the  lists  of  books  most  in 
demand  at  the  public  libraries  and  in  the  book- 
stores. 

WHAT  THE  MARINES  REALLY  DID 

Considerable  newspaper  discussion  has 
grown  up  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
American  participation  in  activities  on  the 
west  front  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1018, 
when  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned  at  the 
Marne. 

A  man  who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
whose  testimony  rings  true,  was  brigadier 
General  A.  W.  Catlin,  who,  as  Colonel  of  t  he- 
Sixth  U.  S.  Marines,  led  in  the  campaign  for 
the  possession  of  Belleau  Wood,  capturing 
that  vital  enemy  stronghold,  and  thus — as 
Premier  Clemenceau  afterward  declared- 
saved  Paris.  This  was  generously  admitted 
by  the  French  commanders.  The  fact,  in- 
deed, received  official  recognition. 

The  whole  story  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Marines  in  the  war,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
the  organization  from  its  beginning,  is  told  by 
General  Catlin  in  his  book,  "With  the  Help 
of  God  and  a  Few  Marines,"  just  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Walter  A.  Dyer.  General 
Catlin  has  made  no  extravagant  claims;  he 
has  simply  reported  the  situation  as  he  person- 
ally observed  it. 

FRANK  II.  SIMONDS  COMPLETING  HIS  IHSTORY 

Frank  H.  Simonds  is  now"  at  the  capital  of 
the  world — as  Paris  stands  to-day — getting 
first-hand  material  for  the  continuation  of  his 
great  "History  of  the  World  War."  The 
second  volume  was  issued  a  year  ago,  and  the 
third  has  just  now  been  brought  out.  Mr. 
Simonds  is  still  working  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  but  will  complete  them  soon.  The  final 
volume  will  include  the  proceedings  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  at  which  Mr.  Simonds  is  one 
of  the  American  Press  representatives. 

THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  great  work 
of  the  British  Navy  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  Americans  to  have  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing a  book  which,  while  paying  full  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  still 
describes  the  life  and  achievements  of  our  own 
American  sailors  who  contributed  so  largely 
to  driving  the  submarine  from  the  waters. 

Such  a  book  is  Henry  B.  Beston's  "Full 
Speed  Ahead,"  which  we  shall  publish  early 
this  month.  Mr.  Beston  went  to  Europe  on 
the  personal  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  credentials  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  several  other  American  maga- 
zines. He  was  the  first  correspondent  to 
make  an  extended  visit  to  the  United  States 
naval  base  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  the 


activities  of  the  American  submarines  and  de- 
stroyers. He  also  visited  the  American  bat- 
tleship squadron  attached  to  the  British 
Grand  Fleet.  From  a  friend  of  his  we  have  it 
direct  that  a  high  American  Navy  official 
said:  "Beston  has  got  closer  to  the  heart  of 
things  than  any  other  visitor  we  have  had." 
His  book  is  no  superficial  account,  but  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  life  of  the  Navy  as  the  men 
themselves  saw  it  and  felt  it.  Any  one  who 
has  read  any  of  Mr.  Beston's  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  will  feel  the  necessity  of  reading  this 
book. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  CAPTAIN  ALAN  BOTT 

The  amazing  adventures  of  an  aviator  on 
terra  firma  will  make  no  less  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  memoirs  of  Captain  Alan  Bott, 
of  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps,  than  the 
chronicle  of  his  aerial  battles.  Captain  Bott, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  "Cav- 
alry of  the  Clouds,"  in  which  book  we  had  the 
honor  of  publishing  the  first  of  the  widely  pop- 
ular aviation  books,  and  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  comprehensive  of  them  all.  After  the 
publication  of  the  volume  Captain  Bott  was 
sent  to  Palestine  and  was  shot  down  behind 
the  Turkish  lines.  We  have  received  a  letter 
from  him  recently  telling  of  his  escape  from 
captivity  in  Constantinople.    He  writes: 

I  had  received  no  correspondence  at  all — not  even 
from  home — for  eleven  months.  You  may  have  heard 
that  I  was  wounded  and  captured  in  Palestine  last 
March,  my  aeroplane  being  shot  down  in  flames.  I 
was  only  a  prisoner  for  four  months,  but  spent  two  more 
in  escaping.  I  made  four  attempts  to  get  away  and 
was  recaptured  three  tunes,  but  succeeded  the  fourth. 
I  got  into  hospital  in  Constantinople  by  shamming 
mental  derangement  and  made  my  plans  while  there. 
I  escaped  with  an  Australian  captain  named  White. 
We  knocked  about  Constantinople  for  two  or  three 
weeks — White  being  disguised  as  a  frowsy  Turk  and 
myself  as  sometimes  a  German  officer  in  mufti  and 
sometimes  a  Russian  sailor.  We  then  stowed  away  on 
a  dirty  little  tramp  steamer  crossing  the  Black  Sea  to 
Odessa.  The  Turkish  police  searched  the  boat  six 
times,  but  we  managed  to  dodge  them  by  hiding  ,in 
the  ballast-tanks  under  the  propeller  shaft,  right  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  Odessa  we  got  false  pass- 
ports as  Russians,  lay  low  in  a  small  room  in  the  Bol- 
shevik quarter,  and  kept  clear  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  troops.  We  even  got  bread  and  sugar  ra- 
tions on  the  strength  of  our  false  passports.  We  were 
both  ill  for  a  time,  but  when  we  recovered  we  made 
arrangements  with  the  Cossack  army  (fighting  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  the  Don  country)  to  travel  with  the  Entente 
troops  in  Siberia.  Then  we  heard  that  the  Allies 
were  occupying  Bulgaria,  so  we  stole  to  the  docks  at 
nighttime  and  boarded  a  ship  that  was  to  leave  next 
morning  for  Varna  (on  the  Bulgarian  coast).  A  Rus- 
sian general  disguised  as  an  engineer's  mate  and  one 
of  our  spies  came  with  us.  From  Varna  we  traveled  to 
Sophia  and  joined  the  British  Army  of  Occupation.  I 
then  motored  to  Salonika,  shipped  to  Egypt,  trained 
to  Palestine  on  special  duty  and  flew  up  to  Damascus. 
Afterwards  I  returned  to  Egypt,  wasted  an  awful  lot  of 
cash  at  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  while  waiting 
aboui,  and  finally  arrived  in  London  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

Captain  Bott,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  at  work 
upon  another  book. 
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There  are  few  happier  gar- 
den conceptions  for  the  set- 
ting of  a  house  than  the  broad 
sweep  of  lawn  bordered  by 
a  tangle  woodland  that  is 
fringed  on  its  inner  side  by 
flowers 


THE  Good  Book  tells 
us  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom. 
In  the  world  of  gardens, 
however,  knowledge  is  not 
based  on  fear.  The  love  of 
flowers  and  green  lushness  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  To 

have  a  few  posies  about  in  beds  is  not  to  have  a  garden, 
though  some  of  us  can  remember  when  we  thought  that  it  was; 
but  it  is  to  be  on  the  way.  Carl  Sandburg,  the  extremely  modern 
poet  of  Chicago,  remarked  of  his  verse,  "I  don't  know  where  I'm 
going,  but  I'm  on  the  way."  So  it  often  is  with  the  happy  begin- 
ning gardener.  Indeed,  he  doesn't  always  know,  even,  that  he 
is  on  the  way.  He  may  think  that  his  condition,  after  the  first  few 
flowers  have  been  set  about,  is  static.  Then  something  happens — 
something  he  has  planted  himself  grows  to  exquisite  maturity,  or  he 
suddenlv  dreams  a  dream,  sees  a  vision  of  a  truer  garden,  and  his  con- 
dition becomes  (temporarily)  ecstatic.  He  is  on  the  way.  He  has 
even  dipped  into  the  second  book  of  garden  wisdom,  which  must  be 
learned  before  progress  can  continue.  This  book  teaches  the  great 
truth  that  gardening  is  creating,  that  it  is  a  medium  of  esthetic  ex- 
pression open  to  all  men  and  women,  whether  or  not  they  can  write 
or  paint  or  carve  or  fiddle,  or  possess  any  of  the  so-called  "artistic" 
accomplishments.  Soil  and  seed,  sun  and  plants,  are  the  creator's 
paints  and  canvas,  and  when  he  has  realized  this,  when  he  has  grasped 
the  fact  that  true  gardening  is  not  merely  the  growing  of  flowers  to 
give  him  pleasure  as  flowers,  but  the  growing  of  flowers  and  grass  and 
shrubs  and  trees  to  express  an  idea  or  to  compose  into  a  pleasing  and 
harmonious  picture,  or  even  part  of  a  design,  then  he  is,  indeed,  "on 
the  way,"  even  if  he  doesn't  yet  guess  at  all  where  he  is  going. 

In  truth,  gardening,  like  those  two  other  great  pastimes  of  mankind, 
golf  and  life,  is  most  fascinating,  perhaps,  for  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
forever  about-to-be,  rather  than  achieved.  Like  the  golfer,  to  be  sure, 
the  gardener,  after  he  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  expertness,  refers 
rather  often  to  past  performances — "You  really  should  have  been 
here  last  month,  when  the  larkspur  was  out.  Of  course,  it's  rather 
bare  now"— but,  like  the  golfer,  in  his  heart  he  knows  that  the  ideal 
is  to  have  no  days  to  apologize  for,  and  in  his  heart  he  hopes,  again  like 
the  golfer  and  like  all  of  us  poor,  struggling  mortals  who  follow  the 
Gleam  with  fallible  feet,  that  the  time  will  come  when  no  such  days 
occur.  He  not  only  hopes  it,  he  believes  it!  On  such  belief  three 
great  human  institutions  have  been  erected — golf  courses,  churches, 
and  seed  houses. 

T  SHOULD  not  be  happy  if  I  were  not  giving  advice,  especially  in 
A  garden  matters — (I  am  miserable  on  a  visit  until  my  host  asks  me  how 
I'd  lay  out  the  garden,  and  then  I  become  the  most  genial  of  visitors! — 
so  let  me  say  at  once  that  after  you  have  decided  to  have  a  garden 
(or  after  the  lure  of  gardening  has  decided  for  you),  after  you  have 
realized  that  you  can  create  with  growing  things,  in  short,  after  you 
are  on  j  our  way,  it  is  the  next  part  of  wisdom  to  find  out  where  you 
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are  going.  Otherwise,  your  garden  may  look  as  some  of  Sandburg's 
poems  sound!  I  don't  mean  by  this,  necessarily,  advance  plans  of 
beds  and  paths,  of  pergolas  and  bird  fountains,  of  perennial  borders 
and  color  plantings.  I  mean  that  you  should  make  up  your  mind 
what  is  the  end  that  you  are  aiming  at  in  a  garden. 

The  range  of  choice  is  great — that  is  one  of  the  charms  of  gardening. 
In  Japan,  for  example,  there  is  but  one  universal  aim — to  recreate  in 
little,  even  if  only  in  a  back  yard  6x  10  feet,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  the  native  landscape  of  Japan.  Japanese  gardens  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  conventionalized.  Certain  landscape  features  must  appear 
I  such  as  water,  if  only  reproduced  by  a  stream  of  clear  sand),  and  the 
flowers  are  limited.  The  result  is  a  national  style,  unique  and  un- 
mistakable. A  Japanese  can  make  you  a  perfect  little  native  garden 
on  a  pie  plate.  This  particular  garden  aim,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
is  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  America,  except  in  the  treatment  of  water 
edges,  shrubbery  borders,  and  the  like,  on  some  of  the  larger  estates. 
I  have  yet  to  see,  personally,  a  small  garden  entirely  made  of  strictly 
native  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  designed  to  suggest  instantly  to  the  eye 
that  it  is  the  essence,  the  soul,  of  the  beautiful  natural  landscape.  I 
believe — but  let  me  come  back  to  this  theme  later.  If  I  get  well 
started  on  it  now,  I  shall  forget  to  take  you  to  my  sister's  garden. 

And  that  would  be  a  pit}*,  because  my  sister  has  a  very  nice  gar- 
den, not  many  miles  from  Boston.  The  old  farmhouse  in  which 
she  lives  turns  its  back  with  Yankee  aloofness  to  the  country*  road, 
and  looks  southward  over  a  dip  where  some  ancient  barn  used  to  stand 
(part  of  the  foundation  wall  is  still  in  place),  across  a  meadow  of 
timothy,  and  up  an  orchard  slope  to  a  hill  crested  with  pines.  It  is  a 
peaceful,  pleasant,  rolling  landscape.  Thoreau  often  looked  on  it. 
My  sister  loves  flowers.  She  loves  to  pick  and  arrange  them,  she 
loves  to  see  them  growing,  she  loves  to  look  out  of  her  windows  on  a 
riot  of  color.  She  is,  I  assure  you,  anything  but  a  riotous  person  in 
all  other  respects,  but  we  all  have  our  orgiastic  instincts,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  hidden  from  the  road,  and  protected  in  the 
hollow  where  the  big  old  barn  stood,  my  sister  indulges  hers.  There 
is  some  primness — a  white  rose  arbor,  a  white  trellis  at  the  farther 
end,  pierced  by  an  arch  leading  to  a  cement  pool  and  a  garden  statue. 
But  my  sister's  garden  is  chiefly  interpenetrating  waves  of  all  the 


The  architectural  garden  is 
perhaps  the  severest  known 
test  of  self-restraint  —  it  is 
harder  to  keep  one  within 
bounds  than  it  is  to  keep  an 
excess  of  furniture  out  of  a 
room 
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blooms  she  loves,  like  a  big  Persian  rug  spread  out  between  the  house 
and  the  meadow,  and  it  never  seems  quite  complete  to  me  until  I  see 
her  in  it,  moving  among  the  plants  with  a  grave  smile  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  or  pouncing  with  little  agonized  cries  upon  predatory  rose 
bugs.  I  have  always  felt  sure  that  she  knew  where  she  was  going — 
until  last  year.  Then  I  found  that  she  was  going  on  out  into  the 
timothy.  She  was  planning  "features."  I  craftily  presented  her 
with  a  box  of  seedling  arborvitaes,  and  planted  them  for  her  just  be- 
yond the  pool,  in  a  big  semicircle.  They  will,  I  trust,  act  as  a  buffer 
and  stop  her  imperialistic,  expansion  madness.  Hers  is  a  garden  of 
color  and  blossoms  aimed  to  represent  a  woman's  sheer  love  for  rioting 
flowers.    In  the  immortal  phrase  of  Sam  Bernard,  "Sufficiency." 

THEN  there  is  the  architectural  garden,  perhaps  the  greatest  test 
known  of  the  human  powersof  self-restraint,  not  only  in  the  owner 
but  in  the  architect,  if  he  is  asked  to  help  with  it.  It  is  even  harder 
to  keep  an  architectural  garden  within  bounds  than  it  is  to  keep  too 
much  furniture  out  of  a  room  or  too  many  pictures  ofF  the  walls.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  famous  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful houses  in  America — Mount  Vernon — faces  nothing  but  a  sweep 
of  grass.  The  problem  of  the  architectural  garden,  of  course,  differs 
with  every  house  and  site,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  prob- 
lems in  the  world,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  because,  even  with  a 
given  house,  several  solutions  are  possible  (just  as  Sullivan,  before  he 
set  a  tune  to  a  Gilbert  lyric,  always  worked  out  half  a  dozen  rhythmic 
schemes,  to  see  which  was  most  ingratiating  and  in  the  spirit). 

The  architectural  garden  should,  naturally,  be  so  designed  as  to 
display  the  house  to  the  best  advantage,  since  its  essence  is  that  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  architectural  scheme.  Here  there  may  often 
be  a  choice  between  formality  or  informality,  lawn  sweeps  or  garden 
color.  The  only  rule  is  good  taste  and  restraint,  the  restraint  which 
keeps  the  house,  not  the  garden,  as  the  dominant  motif — not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  once  you've  started  in  gardening  with  real  enthusiasm. 
Scale  is  important,  of  course,  and  if  your  lot  is  insufficient  for  the  prop- 
er scale,  then  still  more  important  is  the  ability  to  disguise  the  dis- 
parity by  the  treatment  of  what  space  you  have.  Nothing,  to  be 
sure,  can  compensate  for  the  long  sweep  of  lawn  essential  to  a  South- 


ern Colonial  house,  or  a  house 
of  our  "classic"  period,  with 
two-story  columns.  That  is 
why  such  a  house  stuck  along 
a  suburban  street  always 
looks  so  ineffective  and  un- 
happy. But  the  small  lot 
may  often  be  treated,  by 
means  of  tall,  thick  shrubs 
and  goodly  trees,  till  the  house  appears  to  scale  down  and  fit,  or  the 
garden  to  grow.   Flowers  are  the  least  important  part  of  such  a  garden. 

THE  architectural  garden,  however,  may  often  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent function  from  setting  off  the  house,  or  it  may  combine 
its  second  function  with  this  one.  It  may  be,  rather,  a  continuation 
of  the  house,  an  outdoor  room.  This  particular  style  of  garden,  us- 
ually at  the  rear  or  side  of  the  dwelling,  is  perhaps  the  type  most 
sought  for  by  those  who  have  summer  places,  or  country  dwellings, 
of  moderate  artistic  pretentiousness.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
achieve,  however,  unless  the  house  has  been  designed  and  placed  with 
the  garden  in  mind,  because,  for  success,  the  garden  must  come  right 
up  to  the  door,  or  terrace,  or  veranda,  the  house  wall  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  wall  of  the  garden,  too,  and  with  its  style  the  garden  must  be  in 
conformity.  Here,  then,  is  a  double  problem  for  the  gardener — to 
make  an  outdoor  room  which  shall  be  as  pretty  or  cozy  or  stately  or 
restful  or  fragrant  as  the  heart  desires,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  so  designed  and  held  in  restraint  that  is  doesn't 
run  away  with  the  house,  but  always  remains,  as  it  should  be,  only 
one  room  in  a  dwelling  which  is  the  true  centre.  Anybody  can  make 
a  garden?  H'm — consider  how  many  completely  successful  ones  of 
this  type  you  have  ever  seen!  So  many  either  manage  to  escape  from 
the  house,  or  let  the  house  escape  from  them! 

AND  now  I've  been  talking  just  as  long  as  I  can  stand  it  about 
other  people's  gardens!  I've  got  to  begin  talking  about  my  own. 
I'm  making  a  new  garden,  around  a  new-old  house.  It's  a  brick  house 
built  on  to  a  hundred-year-old  brick  dwelling  which  has  been  kept 
intact,  forming  one  of  the  two  wings  which  flank  a  new  central  portico 
and  gable.  This  gable  is  supported  by  four  columns.  I  don't  like 
two-story  columns  north  of  the  Potomac,  but  there  was  no  other  way 
to  tie  the  old  and  the  new  together  in  my  house,  without  the  joint 
showing  too  plainly  what  had  been  done.  The  result  is  a  dwelling  of 
considerable  architectual  bulk  (though  we  have  kept  it  as  severe  and 
bare  as  possible),  sitting  endwise  beside  a  New  England  rural  road, 
facing  an  aged  apple  orchard  and  flanked  by  a  sweep  of  mowing.  Ob- 
viously, with  those  two-story  columns  and  an  eighty-foot  face  of  brick 
wall,  the  first  essential  of  a  garden  was  purely  architectural — a  lawn. 
In  the  hundred  years  before  I  bought  the  old  house,  there  had  never 
been  a  lawn  mower  on  the  place.  Also,  after  I  bought  the  farm,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  inconsiderately  declared  for  war.  The  first  summer,  of 
course,  nothing  could  be  done,  for  we  were  building.  Last  summer 
we  weren't  building — but  that  is  a  different  and  a  sadder  story!  At 
any  rate,  when  I  wasn't  busy  in  the  all-important  vegetable  garden, 
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I  worked  on  that  lawn  all  last  season.  I  had  no  help  and  no  funds, 
and  to  plow  and  reseed  was  out  of  the  question.  Yet  grass  is  a  pecul- 
iar thing — it  sometimes  does  better  for  the  man  who  has  to  let  it  have 
its  own  way  than  for  him  who  follows  the  rules.  I  used  up  two  lawn 
mowers,  and  innumerable  wheelbarrow  loads  of  top  dressing,  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  seed.  Each  week  I  set  the  blades  lower  where  the 
turf  had  responded,  and  each  week  leveled  off  a  few  of  the  larger  hum- 
mocks (relics  of  pigs  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh).  I  was  my- 
self amazed  at  the  results,  when  I  put  on  the  heavy  winter  top  dressing 
of  sand,  loam,  and  lime,  leveled  and  worked  in  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  rake.  I  even  had  large  patches  of  velvety  bent,  like  a  Wilton 
carpet,  and  better  yet,  my  poverty,  which  prevented  me  from  plow- 
ing, had  .;No  prevented  me  from  ironing  out  the  rolling  irregularities  of 
nature,  so  that  my  lawn  looks  as  if  nature  had  made  it,  not  a  billiard 
table  manufacturer.  It  gives  me  a  sweep  of  green  200  feet  wide  and 
twice  as  long,  between  the  house  and  the  orchard,  but  a  sweep  broken 
by  a  few  huge  old  apple  trees,  irregularly  placed,  some  cherries  and 
pears,  a  fine  sugar  maple,  and  an  aged  elm. 

I  am  telling  all  this,  because  when  I  had  the  lawn  in  such  shape  that 
it  set  off  the  house  properly,  I  realized  that  my  original  scheme  for  a 
garden  was  all  wrong,  and  would  have  to  be  scrapped,  just  as  an  archi- 
tect from  Boston,  who  drove  by  in  the  summer,  warned  me  that  it 
would.  I  had  to  put  back  my  brassey,  and  take  a  niblick,  as  it  were. 
That's  one  of  the  joys  of  the  game. 

And  here  again,  I  must  admit,  war-time  poverty  aided  me  rather 
substantially  in  achieving  my  admirable  self-restraint. 

BRIEFLY,  here  was  the  problem:  a  large  but  unadorned  brick 
house,  end  to  the  country  road,  facing  a  sweep  of  lawn  that  ob- 
viously was  merely  open  space  in  an  old  orchard;  on  one  side  of  this 
lawn,  the  highway,  across  which  is  a  steep  mountain  pasture  running 
directly  up  to  the  wilderness;  on  the  other  side,  a  ten-acre  farm  field; 
finally,  directly  in  front  of  the  house  a  terrace,  with  a  brick  wall- 
fountain,  out  of  which  the  overflow  irom  my  spring  has  to  escape,  this 
water  to  be  carried  away  across  the  lawn  somehow.  My  first  scheme 
had  included  a  pool,  then  a  tiny  brook  dividing  around  a  sundial,  thus 
placed  on  an  island,  the  whole  composing  a  rather  formal  feature  leading 
straight  away  from  the  house  on  the  central  axis.  This  was  to  be 
balanced  at  the  sides  and  corners  by  other  features;  iris  beds  were 
planned,  and  I  even  got  so  far  as  to  dream  of  a  tea  house.  But  when  the 
lawn  was  shaped  up,  I  knew  at  once  that  it  must  always  be  kept  merely 
a  smooth  green  orchard  carpet,  or  the  house,  instead  of  looking  simple, 
dignified,  plain,  but  rather  nice  with  its  red  color  and  good  lines,  would 
appear  severe  and  shabby,  like  a  New  England  spinster  of  restricted 
means  in  a  Louis  XIV  ballroom.  I  couldn't  abandon  the  fountain, 
or  the  pool  and  brooklet,  but  the  brooklet  will  wander  off  as  the  land 
takes  it,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  grass,  and  the  pool  will  be  kept  near 
the  terrace,  as  informal  as  possible.  Tea  houses,  and  all  the  rest,  have 
gone  by  the  board. 

Between  the  lawn  and  the  road,  behind  a  hemlock  hedge,  will  be  a 
wild  shrubbery  tangle,  fringed  on  the  inner  side  by  a  narrow  border  of 
flowers.  Between  the  lawn  and  the  farm  field  will  also  be  a  border, 
not  yet  planted,  but  almost  entirely  of  flowers,  though  I  may  put  a 
cedar  or  two  in  it,  to  prepare  the  eye  for  the  host  of  cedars  you 
see  on  the  limestone  slope  across  the  field.  There  will  be  a  border 
all  around  the  house,  and  the  banks  of  the  terrace  and  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  brick  fountain  are  already  flowered,  or  covered  with 
ferns  and  mosses.  That  is  all.  In  a  way,  mine  is,  I  find,  bound 
to  be  an  architectural  garden  in  the  first  sense — a  mere  setting  for 
the  house. 

BUT  because  of  the  plain,  old-fashioned  architecture  of  the  house, 
and  even  more  because  of  the  dominant  note  of  rather  rugged 
rusticity  in  the  surrounding  landscape  (we  are  three  miles  from  a  vil- 
lage, no  other  house  is  in  sight  from  our  door,  and  our  own  200  acres 
are  plainly  a  farm,  not  an  "estate"),  it  struck  me  that  the  only  proper 
shrubs  and  plants  to  employ,  even  in  my  restricted  borders,  were, 
after  all,  native  ones,  except,  of  course,  for  the  old  garden  stand- 
bys — lilacs,  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  sweet  William,  and  such  blooms 
as  have,  by  long  usage,  become  lovingly  associated  with  the  do- 
mestic scene. 

My  own  tangled  roadside  gave  me  the  model.  No  man-made  border 
could  possibly  excel  for  sheer  loveliness  the  crossroad  into  the  village 
in  autumn,  for  instance,  nor  is  it  lacking  in  variety.  On  one  side  of 
the  lawn  I  have  to  screen  out  the  road,  on  the  other,  mark  off  the 
boundary  between  garden  and  field.  Why  not  in  the  one  case  work 
with  the  shrubs  that  make  such  lush,  beautiful  thickets  right 
here  on  my  own  farm,  on  the  other  side  with  the  native  flowers 


that  edge  every  hayfield?  Besides,  as  I've  hinted,  I  was  (and 
am !)  poor. 

SO  I  set  to  work.  I  cannot  yet  tell  you,  nor  show  you,  the  re- 
sults. What  is  so  far  accomplished  is  now  covered  up  in  leaves, 
like  the  poet's  "fast  fading  violets."  But  I  have  great  hopes  for 
the  spring,  and  greater  plans. 

My  hemlock  hedge  came  from  my  own  mountain  side.  From 
my  farm  and  woods,  or  near-by  roadsides,  came  laurel,  red  osier 
dogwood,  maple-leaved  viburnum,  elderberry,  flowering  raspberry, 
and  the  like,  mixed  with  a  white  birch  or  two,  here  and  there  a  pine, 
and  big  old  lilacs,  already  on  the  place  from  its  earliest  days.  In  the 
inside  flower  border  I  haven't  forsaken  irises,  larkspur,  peach  bells, 
even  Oriental  poppies,  but  they  dwell  amid  wild  flowers.  Under  tree 
shadows  are  many  kinds  of  ferns.  In  October  I  went  out  to  the  woods 
and  dug  up  almost  a  hundred  meadow  lily  bulbs  and  many  wood  lilies. 
I  have  showy  orchises,  yellow  lady  slippers,  a  little  edging  of  bunch- 
berries,  and  masses  of  asters  and  goldenrod  (there  are  seven  kinds 
of  asters  on  my  farm.  On  the  banks  of  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  central  portico  of  the  house,  and  on  the  rocks  that 
flank  the  brick  fountain,  I  have  put  little  ferns — especially  purple  cliff 
brake  and  tiny  spleenworts — columbines  by  the  score,  Quaker  ladies 
(a  flower  much  esteemed  in  England  for  rock  work),  violets,  Sedum 
acre  (which  grows  by  our  roadsides),  and  dozens  more  which  I  gath- 
ered, and  shall  gather,  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  long  border  which 
divides  the  garden  from  the  fields  I  don't  intend  to  forego  hollyhocks, 
larkspur,  foxgloves,  peonies,  and  sweet  William.  But  they  will  be 
hard  put  to  outshine  the  fifty  great  New  England  asters  that  I  dug  up 
beside  the  road,  or  the  Solidago  lanceolata  which  grows  like  a  weed  on 
my  limestone  ledge  not  far  away,  and  in  garden  soil  attains  a  rank 
luxuriousness.  There  will  be  wild  snapdragon,  too,  and  other  plants, 
low  for  the  front,  higher  for  the  back,  which  will,  I  truly  believe, 
not  only  add  color  and  charm  to  the  garden,  but  make  a  seemly 
and  natural  transition  to  the  farm  fields  and  rolling  landscape 
beyond. 

Around  my  pool  I  know  now  that  I  shall  plant  Japanese  iris; 
there  are  limits  to  my  powers  of  restraint,  poor  as  I  am!  But 
otherwise  the  pool  will  be  ringed  with  native  flag,  cardinal  flowers, 
forget-me-nots,  monkey  flowers,  arrowhead,  and  the  like.  The  little 
brooklet,  wandering  off  into  the  lawn,  will  be  sunk  below  grasslevel,and 
there  will  be  no  beds  beside  it,  but  only  such  flowers  as  grow  naturally 
in  such  a  stream  peeping  up  above  the  rim,  or  climbing  here  and  there 
to  the  top.  My  object  will  be,  in  the  entire  garden,  to  make  it  seem 
as  if  the  old  brick  house  came  along  the  road  till  it  found  this  spot, 
decided  that  it  was  a  pleasant  place  to  settle  down,  and,  after 
settling,  added  a  few  garden  posies  of  its  own  to  nature's  plant- 
ing, just  to  give  a  human  touch  and  suggest  that  somebody  with 
a  sunbonnet  and  shears  comes  out  of  a  morning  to  snip  around 
and  fill  the  vases. 

SUCH  is  now  my  ideal.  There  is  much  labor  ahead.  You  can 
scarcely  guess  how  busy  you  can  keep  a  flivver  running  up  and 
down  the  roads  for  asters  enough  to  fill  one  short  border,  or  how  few 
square  feet  a  fifty-pound  load  of  bunch-berries  covers,  after  being  toted 
down  the  mountain  on  your  back.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  my  years 
of  gardening  along  more  conventional  lines,  I  have  never  found  quite 
the  same  joy  as  this  of  trying  to  create,  out  of  native  elements,  natural 
effects  in  strict  keeping  with  the  landscape,  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  work  into  a  domestic  garden  and  achieve  the  results  demanded 
of  the  setting  for  a  considerable  dwelling.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  seen  our  roadsides  (where  the  highway  commissioners 
have  left  them  alone !)  creating,  with  no  help  of  man,  borders  beyond 
compare,  and  I  have  walked  by  meadow  brooks,  and  climbed  wet  rocks 
in  the  spring.  I  have  as  yet  but  started  on  the  way,  yet  I  think  I  see 
where  I  am  going.  Some  day,  if  I  get  there,  perhaps  the  editor  will 
let  me  tell  about  it.  At  any  rate,  I  can  already  say  to  all  gardeners 
that  if  true  gardening  is  the  effort  to  create  with  growing  things  effects 
of  beauty,  the  effort  tocreate  those  effects  peculiar  toyour  native  scene, 
employing  native  shrubs  and  plants,  is  both  the  cheapest  to  the  pocket 
and  the  most  fascinating  to  the  mind,  for  you  work  with  things  homely 
and  common,  and  when  suddenly  they  blossom  into  garden  beauty 
you  take  all  the  credit  to  yourself!  Anybody  can  dig  gravel  out  of  a 
gravel  bed  to  make  his  drive  with,  but  when  he  also  digs  out  the  viper's 
bugloss  plants  (and  what  roots  they  have!)  and  makes  purple  splashes 
with  them  on  the  edges  of  the  drive,  where  littlee  Ise  will  grow,  he  is  as 
proud  as  a  peacock. 

But  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.  I  will  say  no  more  till  after  that 
nervous  moment  in  the  spring  when  the  covers  are  raked  off! 


Pale  lavender  phlox  G .  F.  Wilson. 
Behind  it  is  the  gay  Spanish  poppy 
(Fapaver  rupijragum) 
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The  tulip-like  blossoms  of  the 
pasque  flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla) 
growing  among  stones 


FOR  years  Americans  have  read  with  interest  and  growing  de- 
sire the  accounts  of  British  gardeners  of  their  rock  gardens, 
and  the  small,  captivating  folk  that  inhabit  them.  We  read; 
we  envied;  but  could  not  believe  that  the  frail,  sparkling, 
capricious,  wee  beings  at  home  upon  dizzy  peaks  and  ledges,  in  high, 
cool  Alpine  meadows,  by  snow-cold  mountain  streams  could  possibly 
accept  our  conditions.  Our  long,  parched  summers,  our  fiercely 
variable  winters  would  only  burn  and  tear  and  scourge  these  dwellers 
at  high  altitudes,  where  light  and  air,  moisture,  soil  conditions,  and 
winter  protection  are  so  exactly  adapted  to  their  needs-— or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  to  which  they  are  so  exactly  adapted. 

As  gardeners  we  are  not  yet  very  venturesome.  We  feel  our  way, 
responding  slowly  to  new  ideas;  we  cling  to  the  old  flowers  that  our 
mothers  grew  whose  names  ring  familiarly  in  our  ears;  we  are  shy  of 
"temperament,"  even  in  plants.  Nor  have  our  nurserymen  led  us  in 
this  matter.  To  them  the  collecting  and  growing-on  of  alpine  plants 
have  presented  complications  of  expense  and  experience  not  easily 
surmounted,  and  so  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  procure  any  but  the 
commonest  varieties.  Moreover,  little  has  been  written  to  help  us 
with  this  new  kind  of  gardening;  for  fascinating  and  inspiring  as  are 
the  English  books  upon  the  subject,  our  conditions  are  too  different 
to  make  them  safe  guides  for  our  first  steps. 

^^/T  EVER  THE  LESS,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  there  is  in  this  country 
^  a  steadily  increasing  company  of  gardeners  who  are  eagerly 
collecting  and  studying  the  needs  of  this  class  of  plants;  who  seek  each 
other  out  and  exchange  thrilling  experiences;  who  divide  and  share 
roots  and  seeds  of  their  choicest  treasures;  who  talk  and  write  end- 
lessly to  all  who  will  heed  them  of  the  beguiling  characteristics  of 
these  latest  comers  to  their  gardens. 

And  so  the  company  grows  in  numbers,  and  bit  by  bit,  through 
the  aid  of  horticultural  publications  that  print  the  testimony  of  the 
enthusiasts,  and  by  means  of  the  endless  chain  of  news  that  flies  from 
one  rock  gardener  to  another  throughout  the  country,  a  working 
knowledge  is  being  built  up  of  how  to  make  these  little  people  of  the 
high  places  of  the  world,  and  other  small  desirables,  comfortable  in 
our  American  gardens.  We  do  not  yet  stand  upon  firm  ground  among 
a  people  that  we  know  well — though  some  have  forged  ahead  and 
speak  assuredly  of  saxifrage  and  androsace,  and  remain  calm  before 
the  burning  beauty  of  Dianthus  alpinus  growing  lustily  in  their  well- 
contrived  rock  gardens — but  all  alike  are  filled  with  delight  at  the  new 
field  of  interest  and  beauty  that  is  opening  up  to  us.  For  we  can  grow 
these  things — the  little  cool,  spangled  mosses,  the  small,  frosted 
rosettes,  frailly  beflowered,  the  tiny,  thrifty  tufts,  the  dainty  trailers 
starred  with  jewel-like  blossoms,  the  rare  ferns,  and  liliputian  shrubs — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  compelling 
charm  not  to  be  felt  in  any  stout  peony  that  spreads  her  ample  skirts 
upon  the  fat  border,  or  even  in  the  azure  spire  of  the  svelte  larkspur, 
or  Queen  Rose  herself. 

DERHAPS  it  would  be  well  he  re  to  pause  and  define  just  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  alpine  plants.    Strictly  speaking,  the 
term  implies  a  plant  inhabiting  any  mountain  region  above  the  timber 
line.    A  true  alpine  plant,  owing  to  the  rigorous  conditions  to  which 


it  has  adapted  itself,  is  low  and  dense  and  compact;  it  has  small  leaves 
and  brilliant  flowers  upon  short  stems,  and  a  thick  mass  of  long,  strong 
roots.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  people  your  rock  garden  with 
true  alpine  plants,  but  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  follow  Mr.  Farrar, 
in  whose  amazing  Yorkshire  gardens  I  have  walked  in  wonder  and 
delight,  and  assume  that,  for  gardening  purposes  the  definition  of 
alpine  "includes  everything  that  looks  well  in  a  rock  garden."  This 
allows  us  all  the  little  and  lovely  things  that  grow  in  lowland  bogs  and 
meadows,  in  w7oods  and  plains  and  desert  regions,  that  are  too  shy 
for  the  friendly  pushing  crowd  in  the  borders,  and  require  some  special 
conditions  and  to  be  petted  and  cherished  a  bit.  Nor  does  it,  if  our 
rock  garden  is  extensive,  shut  out  half-wild,  towering  things  as  fox- 
gloves, mulleins,  and  long-limbed,  free-growing  single  roses. 

Not  all  dwarf  plants,  by  any  means,  are  suited  to  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden.  Some  have  no  beauty  and  many  have  no  sense  at  all  of  how 
to  behave  in  such  select  company,  and  ramp  about  and  smother  and 
strangle  and  appropriate  like  veritable  floral  bolsheviki,  and  are  as 
difficult  to  suppress  and  eradicate.  These,  as  I  have  said,  are  many, 
but  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  worst  offenders,  that  are, 
moreover,  frequently  recommended  as  good  rock  garden  subjects. 
Like  most  flowers,  they  are  pretty  and  no  doubt  their  intentions  are 
good,  but  as  the  aim  of  the  rock  gardener  is  not  simply  to  cover  the 
ground  with  something  green,  but  to  shelter  choice  and  rare  specimens 
of  plant  life,  he  must  not  allow  these  invasive  little  green  bolshevikis 
a  foothold.  Here  is  the  Black  List:  bugleweed  (Ajnga  reptans),  dead 
nettle  {Lamium  maculatum),  creeping  Jenny  {Lysimachia  Num- 
mular ia),  periwinkle  (Vinca  minor),  and  the  pretty  double  pink  morn- 
ing glory  (Calystegia  pubescens). 

EXACT  rules  there  are  none  to  guide  us  in  the  peopling  of  our  rock 
gardens,  but  gradually,  when  one  is  interested,  there  is  born 
within  a  "feeling"  for  the  fitness  of  some  plants  for  the  situation  and 
of  the  entire  unfitness  of  others.  Thus  few  will  be  found  who,  having 
constructed  a  rock  garden,  would  fill  it  with  easily  grown  annuals  or 
such  other  sophisticated  creatures  as  German  irises,  summer  phlox, 
and  hollyhocks.  And  it  he  has  no  sensitiveness  for  scale,  common- 
sense  will  keep  him  from  planting  great  plants  upon  small  rock  work. 

A  rock  garden  to  be  full  of  interest  and  delight  need  not  cover  any 
great  space.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  kind  of 
gardening  is  sure  to  attain  wide  popularity.  The  smallest  place,  if 
cleverly  managed,  may  boast  a  garden  holding  dozens  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  in  the  same  space  too  often  occupied  by  a  stodgy 
hydrangea  and  a  bed  or  two  of  geraniums  or  petunias.  Within  this 
small  area,  if  he  is  keen  and  clever,  the  owner  may  contrive  a  tiny 
mountain  scene  with  dim  ravines,  bald  ledges,  rocky  hillsides,  peaks 
and  valleys,  and  little  sunny  plains,  the  whole  green  and  smiling  and 
flowery  with  tiny,  winsome  folk.  And  if  he  is  not  filled  with  delight 
and  enthusiasm  at  his  achievement,  then  he  is  only  fit  for  the  company 
of  great-headed  hydrangeas  and  easy-going  petunias,  and  had  best 
return  to  them. 

The  care  of  such  a  little  world  does  not  entail  more  labor  than  is 
required  to  keep  the  petunia  beds  in  prime  condition;  but  contact 
with  the  little  people — learning  their  needs  and  ministering  to  them, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  their  charms — is  something  akin  to  hav- 
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Plants  that  love  the  nearness 
of  a  big  stone  that  helps  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  for  them  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the 
low-growing  flower  families 


[  ng  intercourse  with  fairies.    One  is  lifted  out  of  the  dull  plain  of 
Everyday  into  the  gay  world  of  Make-Believe,  only  in  this  case  it  is 
H  not  make-believe  at  all,  but  real  and  enduring  for  as  long  as  we  wish 
I  it  to  be. 

For  all  this,  the  growing  of  alpine  plants  is  not  for  him  who  wishes 
to  tread  serene  paths  of  certainty  and  precedent;  it  is  clearly  for  the 
venturesome,  the  curious,  the  persistent;  and  for  him  who  sees  in  each 
I  plant  under  his  care  a  distinct  personality  to  be  loved  and  considered 
and  guarded  for  its  own  sake.  Many  are  the  disappointments,  numer- 
ous the  discourage-' 
ments  and  failures 
that  he  must  face, 
but  more  and  more 
frequently  will  come 
rewards  that  make 
him  feel  a  king  among 
his  kind. 

IT  IS  necessary  to 
the  successful 
growing  of  alpine 
plants  that  we  know 
a  great  deal  about 
them.  We  may  grow 
delphiniums  all  our 
lives  and  they  will  be 
none  the  less  fine  be- 
cause we  have  no  idea 
whence  they  origin- 
ally came,  or  under 
what  conditions  they 
grew.  But  take  even 
so  amenable  a  rock 
plant  as  the  cheddar 

pink  (Dianthus  casius)  and,  unaware  of  its 
natural  habitude — hanging  in  soft-colored 
mats  from  tight  crevices  high  upon  the  great 
cliffs  whose  name  it  bears — and  plant  it  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  see  what  happens 
the  very  first  winter.  This  little  plant  will 
stand  drought  and  damp,  hot  suns  and  bitter 
cold,  if  only  its  long  roots  lie  snugly  in  a 
narrow  crevice,  but  it  will  die  of  wet  feet  in 
the  border  before  the  first  mild  winter  has 
passed  over  its  head.  Our  own  lovely  wild 
pink  (Silene  pennsylvanica) ,  which  grows  so 

plentifully  about  the  rocky  hills  of  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
is  another  true  crevice  plant,  yet  I  have  seen  people  who  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  it  growing  naturally,  gouge  the  roots  from  their  tight 
quarters  and  set  them  out,  poor  helpless  things,  along  the  edges  of  their 
fat  flower  borders  where,  of  course,  they  perished  in  short  order. 

We  may  buy  dozens  of  ordinary  hardy  plants  and  plump  them  all 
down  in  the  same  border,  sure  that  all  will  be  reasonably  satisfied 
with  the  uniform  good  diet  furnished  them;  but  this  sort  of  thing  will 
not  do  at  all  for  the  little  people,  and  that  it  will  not  adds  enorm- 
ously to  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them.  When  you  have  traced  your 
tiny  gentian  or  saxifrage  to  the  stony  slopes  bordering  some  awesome 
glacier;  when  you  are  astonished  to  learn  that  your  creeping  phloxes 
veil  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  creep  through  dry  East- 
ern fields,  and  that  your  tiny  iris  (probably  imported  at  considerable 
expense)  is  at  home  along  the  streams  of  your  own  Southland,  you  feel 
on  pretty  intimate  terms  with  them  and  are  far  more  likely  to  prepare 
a  home  for  them  so  near  like  what  they  are  accustomed  to  that  they 
will  not,  at  any  rate,  die  of  homesickness. 

THERE  is  not  space  in  a  magazine  article  to  do  aught  but  touch 
upon  the  construction  of  rock  gardens  or  the  culture  of  the  little 
plants.  But  a  few  facts  given  here  will,  I  hope,  start  those  who  feel 
a  budding  interest  in  search  of  more.  Mr.  Farrar  gives  us  a  rule  that 
should  govern  the  building  of  rock  gardens  anywhere  in  the  world. 
"Have  an  idea  and  stick  to  it,"  he  writes,  "Let  your  rock  garden  set 
out  to  be  something  definite,  not  a  mere  agglomeration  of  stones.  Let 
it  be  a  mountain  gorge,  if  you  like,  or  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  or  a 
rocky  crest,  or  a  peak.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  must  have  definiteness 
of  scheme.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  imitation  of  nature,  and  to  be  success- 
ful, must  aim  at  reproducing  with  fidelity  some  particular  feature  of 
nature — whichever  you  may  choose."  This  is  perfectly  clear  and  the 
best  of  advice.   It  shuts  out  the  terrible  pudding-like  erections  one  fre- 


The  dainty  snowdrop 
anemone  {Anemone 
sylvestris) 


quently  sees  intended  for  rock  gardens,  and  thesenselesshcapsof  stones 
— veritable  funeral-pyres — and  directs  us  toward  something  simple 
and  natural,  models  for  which  we  may  see  in  almost  any  country  walk. 

In  our  country  many  very  small  places  are  blessed  with  splendid 
natural  out-croppings  of  rock,  and  there  are  very  few  large  estates  but 
have  fine  rocky  slopes  or  glens,  often  with  a  stream  winding  through, 
that  would  furnish  splendid  foundations  for  rock  gardens.  These  are 
too  often  not  taken  advantage  of,  or  at  least  planted  with  subjects 
that  would  be  far  happier  under  ordinary  garden  conditions.  But 
whether  one  is  making  use  of  a  ready-to-hand  situation,  or  building 
from  the  beginning,  it  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  as  an  able 
gardener  has  put  it,  that  "the  mere  proximity  of  a  stone  docs  not  cure 
an  alpine  of  homesickness." 

We  use  stones  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  several  purposes;  to  keep 
the  soil  cool  and  moist,  to  protect  the  plants  from  winter  damp  and 
summer  drought,  to  insure  them  against  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
and  all  this  they  will  do  if  intelligently  placed.  In  composing  your 
earth  and  stones  into  a  little  natural  scene,  choose  the  best  stones  at 
your  command — that  is,  those  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  con- 
tours and  without  freshly  broken  surfaces,  and  place  them  with  their 
broadest  surface  to  the  earth.    Place  them  firmly,  and  ram  the  soil 

beneath  and  about 
them  so  thoroughly 
that  you  are  sure  no 
empty  spaces  remain. 
This  is  most  import- 
ant for  as  sure  as 
there  is  an  air  pocket 
the  roots  of  your 
choicest  treasure  will 
find  their  way  to  it 
and  straightway  die. 
Be  sure,  too,  in  form- 
ing pockets  and  crev- 
ices, that  there  is 
plenty  of  good  soil 
behind  or  beneath  to 
accommodate  the 
strong  down-striking 
roots  of  this  class  of 
plants.  And  there 
must  be  nooverhang- 
ing  rocks  to  interfere 
with  the  free  access 
to  the  plants  of  fresh 
air,  light,  rain,  and 

dew.  Alpines  are  the  greatest  fresh-air  lovers  of  all  plants.  Stuffiness 
makes  them  ill,  while  free  winds,  however  cold,  but  serve  to  heighten 
their  delight  in  life.  Most  of  them  are  sun  lovers  also,  but  in  our 
country,  where  the  summers  are  so  long  and  dry,  it  is  best  so  to  place 
your  rock  garden  that  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the  entire 
day,  and  to  cover  the  soil  about  the  plants  with  chips  of  stone  to 
conserve  the  moisture,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  against  standing 
water  in  winter. 

THE  soil  most  suited  to  a  majority  of  rock  plants  is  compounded 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mold,  and  sharp  sand  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  intermixed  freely  with  small  stone  chips.  This  provides  the  sharp 
drainage  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  nearly  all  of  them,  while  yet  it 
retains  a  film  of  moisture  sufficient  to  content  the  thirsty  roots  save  in 
very  dry  weather,  when  water  must  he  given  after  sundown.  Some 
rock  plants  have  a  marked  preference  for  limestone,  but  so  few  are 
really  set  in  this  matter  that  they  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Nor  is  the  construction  of  a  real  rock  garden  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  many  kinds  of  rock  plants.  Dry  built  walls,  as 
shown  in  the  two  colored  illustrations,  offer  entirely  comfortable 
quarters  for  many  of  them;  the  joints  between  paving  stones  or  stone 
steps  serve  admirably  for  the  accommodation  of  numerous  little  creep- 
ing things;  many  will  grow  cheerfully  along  stone-edged  borders,  and  a 
few  very  sturdy  ones  will  even  accept  the  border  with  no  stones  at  all. 
And  if  one  is  simply  making  a  collection,  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  great 
many  kinds  in  flat  raised  beds,  in  soil  of  the  above  composition  with 
the  surface  thickly  covered  with  stone  chips. 

PERHAPS  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  procure  our  rock  plants 
is  to  raise  them  from  seed.  This  requires  a  little  more  care  than 
we  use  in  raising  hollyhocks  and  foxgloves,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult. 
Seedlings  are  nearly  always  more  vigorous  than  bought  plants,  and 
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they  are  also  a  better  size  for  fitting  into  tight  places.  Often  a  nurs- 
ery-raised plant  when  we  get  it  is  too  large  and  set  in  its  ways  ever  to 
take  easily  to  the  narrow  quarters  that  we  desire  it  to  fill,  but  a  seed- 
ling slips  happily  into  a  niche  and  one  can  tell  by  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  its  mat  or  tuft  of  foliage  that  its  lively  young  rootlets  are 
pressing  back  strongly  between  the  cool  stones,  not  at  all  discommoded 
by  the  tightness  of  the  situation.  Most  alpines  come  easily  horn  seed; 
but  in  the  case  of  certain  gentians,  anemones,  primulas,  and  irises,  one 
must  prepare  for  a  wait,  for  they  are  very  slow  to  germinate.  The 
fresher  the  seed  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  prompt  in  germinating,  but 
most  of  us  procure  our  seed  in  spring  and  may  sow  it  then  in  pots,  or 
pans,  or  shallow  boxes  in  a  greenhouse,  frame,  or  window,  and  will 
have  for  our  trouble  many  fine  little  plants  to  set  out  in  September. 


THERE  is  never  a  good  place  to  stop  when  one  is  speaking  of 
the  little  people  of  the  flower  world — so  much  that  is  vital  and 
delightful  must  always  be  left  unsaid  no  matter  when  one  stops.  But 
I  hope  the  following  list  will  prove  a  good  guide  to  those  who  have  not 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  them  as  yet.  None  is  capricious  or  frail 
of  constitution  and  all  are  lovely  and  distinct.  Those  marked  *  I 
have  raised  from  seed  with  no  difficulty. 


Mihionema  grandiflorum* 

pulchellum* 
Sedu  m  dasyphyllum 

kamtschaticum 
Erysimum  pulchellum* 


Onosma  stellulatum.  tauricum 
Geranium  argenteum* 
Primula  japonica* 
Corydalis  lutea* 
Omphalodes  verna 


In  the  foreground  are 
bright  purple  homed 
pansies,  and  beyond, 
hardy  candytuft  and 
gray-leaved  cerastium 


Alyssum  citrinum  is 
one  of  the  numerous 
rock  garden  plants  that 
can  be  raised  from  seed 
without  any  trouble 


I SHALL  not  here  go  into  the  ethics  of  raising  plants  from  seed, 
for  space  is  a  consideration  and  I  want  to  linger  a  moment  among 
the  little  people  all  comfortably  established  and  displaying  their  many 
charms.  How  distinct  and  full  of  individuality  is  each!  No  mono- 
tony of  form  or  feature  is  here  and  each  has  its  message  of  beauty  or 
grace  to  convey  to  us,  whether  it  sits  tight  and  trim  upon  a  dry  ledge, 
or  reaches  long,  lax  branches  down  a  stony  slope;  whether  it  feels  its 
way  along  the  narrow  joints  of  the  wall  face,  or  lies  in  great  soft- 
colored  cushions  in  lovely  harmony  with  its  neighbor.  For  let  no  one 
think  that  color  harmony  is  outside  the  province  of  the  rock  gardener. 
Because  he  works  with  jewels  rather  than  with  broadly  applied  washes 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  forego  the  delights  of  colors  in  happy 
association;  no  reason  why  he  should  set  his  rabid  little  magenta 
silenes  against  the  flaming  Spanish  poppies.  Not  at  all.  But  let 
the  pink  and  white  of  creeping  soapwort  (Saponaria  ocymoides)  and 
the  shining  mountain  sandwort  {Arenaria  montana)  reach  toward 
each  other  and  mingle  in  the  sun;  let  crisp,  pale  little  daffodils  (Nar- 
cissus Bulbocodium)  in  flaring  skirts  shoot  through  your  mats  of  silvery 
thyme;  let  snow-white  moss  pink  and  tiny  jet  black  pansies  (Viola 
nigra)  startle  you  by  their  modish  association.  Or  let  purple  au- 
brietia  and  yellow  erysimum  gleam  together,  and  bright  mountain 
pinks  and  faint-hued  aethionemas  sv/ing  from  neighbor  crevices.  Ah, 
yes,  and  give  to  those  little  rabid  magenta  silenes  a  chance  to  display 
their  amiable  prettiness  by  neighboring  them  with  gentle  gray-leaved 
things,  of  which  there  are  so  many  for  the  rock  garden. 


Phlox  reptans 
"  amoena 

"    subulata  G.  F.  Wilson 
Wilsonii 

Aubrietia* 

Pa  paver  rupifragum* 

"  alpinum* 
Arab  is  mollis 
Alyssum  citrinum* 

montanum* 
Dianthus  casius* 

"  sylvestris* 

"  Prichardii* 

"  arenarius* 
Gypsophila  repens  rosea* 

cerastioides 
Arenaria  ca,spitosa* 

"  montana* 
H elianthemum  in  var* 
V eronica  repens 

"      pro  strata 
Saponaria  ocymoides* 
Lychnis  alpina  alba* 
Achillea  tomentosa 

Dicentra 


Silene  pennsylvanica 

"  alpestris* 
Thymus  alb  us 
Stachys  Corsica* 
Mazus  rugosus 
Saxifraga  umbrosa 

hypnoides 
Linaria  alpina* 
Viola  gracilis* 

blanda 
Iris  cristata 
"  arenaria* 
"  verna 
Anemone  sylvestris 
"  Pulsatilla 
Campanula  caspitosa* 

Portenschlagiana* 
rotund  if olia* 
garganica* 
Pentstemon  glaber 
Aquilegia  carulea* 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum 
Androsace  Chumbyi 
Linum  fiavum* 
Cucullaria 


I.  In  the  early  spring  clusters  of  tulips  and  nar- 
cissi, later  candytuft,  Canterbury  bells,  and  colum- 
bine, masses  of  phlox,  fall  asters  cosmos,  and  chry- 
santhemums will  carry  the  white  keynote  (sug- 
gested by  above  chart),  victoriously  through  the 
season.  The  flecks  of  bright,  offsetting  color, 
obtainable  from  many  sources,  may  be  selected  as 
fancy  dictates 


II  The  lovely  late-March  radiance  of  crocuses,  J 
plenty  ol  them,  pale  violet  and  deep  purple,  em- 
broidered here  and  there  with  dots  of  white  and 
vellow.  will  give  a  happy  start-olf  to  a  garden  ot 
the  indicated  color  scheme.  Ins.  pansy,  heliotrope, 
sweet  sultan,  dahlia,  will  hold  the  tone,  while  an 
occasional  anchusa,  a  sextette  of  snapdragons,  the 
belated  straw-flower,  lend  variation 


IV.  The  scilla,  with  its  tiny,  unheard  bells, 
must  be  pushed  to  the  place  of  prominence  which 
its  natural  modesty  disavows.  Itsnotewill  beechoed 
by  forget-me-not,  anchusa,  larkspur,  embellished  by 
the  richer  blue  of  cornflower  and  lupin.  Against 
these  bits  of  sky  let  lilies,  lemon  and  orange,  glow, 
and  daisies  gleam 


111.  This  color  scheme  with  its  dominant  rose-to- 
crimson  note  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  and  least 
satisfactory  of  execution.  Nature  is  canny  in  her  use 
of  the  brush — she  knows  that  violent  color  must  be 
applied  sparingly  and  with  caution.  Reds  carry  the 
suggestion  of  heat  and  for  this  reason  are  rather  unde- 
sirable for  summer  adornment  purposes 


Chart  V  is  really  Chart  IV  with  the  accent 
altered  from  blue  to  a  gold  which  deepens  into  rus- 
set. Of  all  garden  color  schemes,  yellow  is  perhaps 
the  most  easily  effective.  The  sun  seems  to  love 
his  own  reflection;  the  golden  heart  of  the  gardenia 
rose,  the  daffodils,  the  marigolds,  are  so  many  shin- 
ing memories  of  his  visitation 
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QARDE^  QOLOT^  SCHEMES 

■By  J^UCY  EMBURY  HUBBCLL 


THE  average  amateur  garden  impresses  the  sensitive  spectator 
with  a  sense  of  confusion,  due  chiefly  to  its  lack  of  unity,  its 
failure  to  convey  a  feeling  of  orderly  grouping  and  massing  in 
accordance  with  some  preconceived  and  carefully  executed 
plan.  Bits  of  brilliant,  unrelated  color  distract  the  eye,  each  insis- 
tently claiming  attention — it  is  like  being  in  a  room  with  a  dozen  peo- 
ple and  trying  to  catch  what  they  are  all  saying  at  once. 

This  Topsy-like  growth  of  the  ordinary  garden  springs  from  a  com- 
bination of  causes:  the  desire  to  include  all  the  old  flower  friends,  the 
Itch  to  try  out  some  of  the  novelties  so  alluringly  pictured  in  the  seeds- 
man's catalogue,  and  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the  principles 
of  color  harmony  and  arrangement;  this  last  cause  harbors  the  really 
fundamental  defect  of  most  gardens.  To  be  a  successful  gardener 
one  must  cultivate  a  certain  ruthlessness  of  attitude  toward  one's 
affections  and  desires;  in  order  to  create  a  truly  beautiful  garden,  a 
color  scheme  must  be  selected  and  adhered  to.  Like  every  other  piece 
of  creative  work,  this  making  of  a  garden  permits  self-expression,  but 
demands  also  its  toll  of  self-repression. 

IN  SELECTING  a  color  scheme  there  are  three  considerations  to 
be  observed  which  may  somewhat  limit  or  modify  individual  pre- 
ference; the  first  of  these  is  the  relationship  of  garden  and  house  ex- 
terior. The  garden  which  does  not  beautify,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  building  it  surrounds,  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  primary  function. 
This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind;  so  many  offences 
against  the  God  of  Beauty,  or  worse  yet,  against  the  innocently  ob- 
servant passerby,  still  flourish — salvia  blatant  against  pink  sandstone; 
coxcomb  lifting  its  small  spires  accusingly,  its  background  dingy-red 
clapboards;  petunias  sprawling  shamefacedly  at  the  foot  of  a  carroty 
brick  wall. 

As  the  house  is  of  predominating  interest,  its  general  tone  and  struc- 
ture must  necessarily  determine  the  character  of  the  garden,  whether 
the  dominant  note  shall  be  red,  blue,  yellow,  whether  it  is  to  be  formal 
in  plan  or  just  a  charming  riot  of  (apparently)  careless  bloom. 
Weathered  shingle,  gray  brick  or  stone,  and  stucco,  all  make  a  highly 
satisfactory  neutral  background;  the  old-fashioned  painted  frame 
dwelling,  white  with  moss-green  trimmings,  affords  a  splendid 
screen  against  which  to  bank  brilliant  masses  of  color.  If  the  house 
itself  strikes  a  distinct  color  note,  as  sometimes  unfortunately  happens, 
the  garden  color  scheme  must  be  chosen  with  greater  care  than  in  the 
case  of  a  neutral-tinted  dwelling;  less  brilliance  is  possible;  the  tones 
of  the  garden  must  be  subdued  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  house. 
Distinctly  I  recall  the  home  of  a  friend,  spacious,  invitingly  set  far 
back  from  the  public  road,  with  a  winding  approach  through  orchard 
and  rolling  lawn.  Last  spring  a  thousand  scarlet  tulips  blazed  in  an 
oval  bed  near  the  porte  cochere,  their  flaming  beauty  marred  and  dark- 
ened by  the  Indian  red  of  the  house  close  by.  Later  in  the  summer 
poppies  grew  there  and  many  other  flowers  whose  modest  loveliness 
was  almost  obliterated  by  the  clash  of  discordant  reds.  It  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  what  to  avoid!    If  your  home  is  yet  to  build,  do 


not  let  the  price  of  lumber  be  the  determining  factor;  remember  your 
sard  en,  and  select  some  material  which  will  lend  itself  to  adornment, 
which  will  blend  with  flowers  and  landscape. 

The  next  consideration  in  making  a  choice  of  color  scheme  is  what 
purpose  one  intends  that  the  flowers  shall  serve.  If  they  are  to  be 
simply  an  outdoor  adornment,  no  further  thought  is  necessary;  but  if 
one  plans  to  fill  one's  vases  and  rooms  with  them,  another  problem 
arises.  In  planting,  not  only  the  exterior  effect  must  be  remembered, 
but  the  scheme  of  interior  decoration  as  well,  and  something  must  be 
chosen  that  will  intensify  the  charm  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  flowers 
are  to  be  used.  For  example,  a  great  bowl  of  cornflowers  and  creamy 
asters  make  one's  blue  dining  room  doubly  attractive  on  a  warm-late- 
summer  day;  or,  if  the  sky  be  overcast,  the  caught  sunlight  of  calen- 
dulas and  the  fragrance  of  mignonette  strike  a  vivid,  happy  note 
against  the  blue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  lovely  of  Jack  roses 
would  be  despoiled  of  their  beauty  if  set  in  blue,  while  they  would 
shine,  a  radiant  delight,  in  a  room  whose  keynote  is  soft  gray-green. 
The  first  function  of  a  garden  may  be  to  grow  pleasingly,  decoratively, 
as  an  added  bit  of  beauty  in  the  landscape  for  the  delight  of  our  neighbors' 
eyes  and  our  own,  but  it  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  that  it  furnish 
joyous  color  notes  for  the  brightening  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  live. 

THEN,  finally,  one  must  consider  the  garden  in  itself;  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  a  harmonious  unit,  that  in  one's  effort  to  meet  the  two- 
fold demand  of  the  house  there  shall  be  no  resultant  discords.  Here 
it  is  that  the  accompanying  charts  (which  are  not  intended  to  suggest 
any  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  flower  beds,  but  are  indicative  merely 
of  the  relative  proportion  and  intensity  of  possible  color  combinations) 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  been  unable  to  give  color  com- 
binations serious  study.  After  due  consideration,  one  decides,  let  us 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  that  blue  is  the  color  best  adapted 
to  one's  needs.  Obviously  a  one-color  garden  would  lack  sparkle, 
no  matter  how  richly  shaded  in  tone,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
troduce dashes  of  contrasting  color  to  offset  and  enhance  the  originally 
selected  color,  which  will  remain  as  the  dominant  note,  the  keynote,  as 
it  were,  of  the  garden  color  scheme.  Chart  IV  illustrates  the  point 
in  question.  In  introducing  additional  colors,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  and  the  colors  chosen  must  always  harmonize  not  only  with 
the  keynote  color  but  with  each  other  as  well — one  discord  renders 
hideous  the  whole  charming  symphony. 

The  lists  appended  to  the  charts  need  not  be  used  in  full;  a  very  few 
flowers,  thoughtfully  selected,  will  yield  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
late  March,  crocus  time,  till  the  frosts  of  November.  In  planting,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  massing  of  colors  is  usually  desirable;  for 
example,  a  broad  band  of  tawny-petaled  iris  against  the  blue  of  an- 
chusa  is  far  more  effective  than  interspersed  or  scattered  dots  of  gold 
and  azure.  One  cannot  dictate,  one  can  only  suggest,  but  the  garden 
lover  of  instinctive  taste,  modest  means,  and  ample  faith  may  create 
abundant  beauty  by  a  little  study  of  this  really  important  problem  of 
garden  color  schemes. 


LIST  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  COLOR  CHARTS 

In  the  following  lists  the  abbreviation  "a"  means  azure;  b.,  blue;  1.,  lavender;  o.,  orange;  p.,  pink;  pr.,  purple;  w.,  white;  and  y.,  yellow.  The  assistance  of  Mrs.  Edith  Van  Dyck  Fer- 
guson in  compiling  the  lists  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  author. 


CHART  I 

Late  March:  Candytuft  (hardy),  w. 

April:  Arabis  alpina,  w.;  Crocus,  w.  y.  1.  pr.;  Scilla,  a.;  Alys- 
sum saxatile,  y. ;  Tulip,  w.  y.  p.  pr. 

May:  Hyacinth  (grape  and  Dutch),  w.  y.  pr.;  Phlox  subulata, 
w.;  Daffodil,  y.;  Narcissus,  w.  y.;  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
alpeslris),  a. 

June:  Lemon  Lily,  y.;  Columbine,  w.  p.  y.;  Larkspur,  a.; 

Iris,  w.  y.  1.  pr.;  Cornflower,  a.;  Evening  Primrose,  y.;  An- 

chusa,  a.;  Candytuft,  w.  p.  1.  pr.;  Sweet  William,  w.;  Sweet 

Pea,  w. ;  Valeriana  coccinea,  w.;  Foxglove,  w. ;  Pansy,  w.  y.  1. 

pr.;  Canterbury  Bell,  w.  pr.;  Rose,  w.  p. 
July:  Snapdragon,  w.  y.  p.;  Hollyhock,  w.  y.  p.;  California 

Poppy,  w.  y.;  Shirley  Poppy,  w.  1.  p.  pr.;  Calendula,  y.; 

Zinnia,  w.;  Begonia  (tuberous-rooted),  y.;  Gladiolus,  w.  y.  1. 

p.  pr.;  Mignonette,  w.;  Heliotrope,  pr.;  Stock,  w.  1.  p.  pr.; 

Verbena,  w.;  Larkspur  (annual),  w.  1.  p.;  Sweet  Sultan,  w. 

y.  1.;  Phlox,  w.  y.  p.;  Physostegia,  w.;  Platycodon,  w.; 

Marigold,  y.;  Tuberose  (single),  w.;  Ismene,  w. 
August:  Montbretia,  y.;  Aster,  w.  1.  p.  pr.;  Zephyranthes,  y.; 

Phlox,    w.;    Shasta  and  Moonpenny   Daisies,    w.;  Lysi- 

machia  clethroides,  w. 
September:  Chrysanthemum,  w.  y.  p.;  Cosmos,  w.  1.  p.;  Dahlia 

w.  y.  p.;  Strawflower,  w.  y.  1.;  Anemone  (Japanese),  w. 

CHART  II 

Late  March:  Crocus,  pr.  y.  1.  w. 

April:  Alyssum  saxatile,  y.;  Tulip,  pr.  p.  y.  w. 

May:  Hyacinth,  pr.  1.  p.  y.  w. ;  Narcissus,  w.;  Jonquil,  y. 

June:  Phlox  divaikala,  \.\  Pansy,  pr.  1.  p.  y.  w.,;  Canterbury 
Bell,  pr.  1.  w.;  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica,  pr.;  Candytuft, 
pr.  1.  w.;  Sweet  Pea,  pr.  1.  p.  w.;  Larkspur,  a.;  Anchusa,  a.; 
Iris,  pr.  1.  y.  w. 


July:  Heliotrope,  pr.  1.;  Stock,  pr.  1.;  Verbena,  pr.  1.  [w.; 
Salpiglossis,  pr.  p.;  Larkspur  (annual),  pr.  1.  p.  w.;  Sweet 
Sultan,  pr.  1.  p.  w.;  Phlox,  1.  w.  p.  y.;  Snapdragon,  y.  w.  p.; 
Hollyhock,  p.  y.  w.;  Shirley  Poppy,  p.  w.;  Gladiolus,  pr.  1. 
p.  y.  w. 

August:  Aster,  pr.  1.  p.  w.;  Salvia  farinacea,  1. 
September:  Cosmos.  1.  p.  w.;  Strawflower,  pr.  1.  w.;  Dahlia, 
pr.  1.  w.;  Chrysanthemum,  p.  y.  w. 

Note:  For  additional  whites  consult  list  appended  to  Chart  I. 
CHART  III 

As  Charts  II  and  HI  are  largely  the  same,  except  for  the 
altered  keynote,  the  list  for  Chart  II  may  be  consulted  for 
Chart  III,  with  the  following  additional  suggestions: 
May:  Primrose,  p.  y.  w. 

June:  Pyrethrum,  p.;  Peony,  p.  w.;  Sweet  William,  p.  w.; 

Lupin,  p.;  Bleeding  Heart,  p.;  Forget-me-not,  p.;  Columbine, 

p.  w. ;  Foxglove,  p. ;  Rose,  p.  y.  w. 
July:  Heuchera gracillima,  p.;  Petunia,  p.  1.  w.;Carnation,  p.  w.; 

Cyclamen,  p.  w. 
August:  Lily  (speciosum).  p.  w.;  Fuchsia,  p.  w.;  Amaryllis 

Hallii,  p.;  Coxcomb,  y.;  Shasta  and  Moonpenny  Daisies,  w. 
September:  Anemone  (Japanese),  p.;  Aster,  p. 

CHART  IV 

Late  March:  Puschkinia  libanotica,  b. 

April:  Scilla  (sibirica  and  campanulata),  b.;  Alyssum  saxatile, 
y.;  Tulip,  o.  y.  w.;  Crocus,  y.  w.;  Arabis  alpina,  w. 

May:  Hyacinth  (Grape  and  Dutch),  b.  w.  y.;  Forget-me-not, 
(.Myosotis  alpestris),  b.;  Phlox  (subulata),  w.;  Daffodil,  y.; 
Narcissus,  o.  y.  w. 
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June:  Campanula  carpatica,  b.  w.;  Liliurn  Hansoni,  y.;  Hemero- 
callis  /lava,  y.;  Liliurn  candidum,  w. ;  L.  umbellatum,  o. ;  Hes- 
peris,  w.;  Columbine,  b.  y.  w.;  Thalictrum,  w.;  Valeriana 
coccinea,  w.;  Larkspur,  b.  w.  a.;  Foxglove,  w.;  Iris  (Siberian, 
b.  and  Spanish  b.  y.);  Lupin,  b.;  Peony,  w.;  Baby's  breath, 
w.;  Candytuft,  w.;  Cornflower. b.  w.  a.;  Canterbury  Bell,  w.; 
Evening  Primrose,  y.;  Oriental  Poppy,  w.;  Anchusa,  b.  a. 

July:  Phlox,  w.;  Campanula  persicifolia,  b.  w.;  Snapdragon, 
o.  y.  w.;  Hollyhock,  y.  w.;  California  Poppy,  o.  y.  w.;  Calliop- 
sis,  y.;  Physostegia,  w.;  Platycodon,  b.  w.;  Marigold,  o.  y. 
Tuberose  (single),  w.;  Salpiglossis,  b.  y.;  Verbena,  w.;  Glad- 
iolus, y.  w.;  Nigella,  b.;  Calendula,  o.  y. ;  Begonia  (tuberous- 
rooted),  o.  y. ;  Ismene,  w.;  Hemerocallis  Julva,  o. 

August:  Montbretia,  o.  y.;  Veronica  subsessilis,  b.;  Lobelia,  b.; 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  w.;  African  Daisy,  o.;  Phlox  (annual), 
y.;  Salvia  azurea,  b.;  Sunflower  (annual),  o.  y.;  Aster,  y.  w.; 
Lily  (Henryii),  y;  Zephyranthes,  y  . 

September:  Anemone  (Japanese),  w.;  Chrysanthemum,  o.  y. 
w.;  Strawflower,  o.  y.  w.;  Cosmos,  w.;  Dahlia  (single),  y.  w. 


CHART  V 

As  Charts  IV  and  V  are  very  similar  except  for  a  reversal  in 
the  preponderance  of  color  (the  keynote  of  IV  being  blue,  of 
V  yellow),  the  list  appended  to  IV  may  be  used  for  V  with  the 
following  suggested  additions: 

April:  Tulips,  bronze. 

June:  Climbing  Rose,  Gardenia,  y.;  Iris,  tawny. 

July:  Tea  Rose;   Portulaca    (bronze  and  sulphur  yellow); 

Nasturtiums  (bronze,  yellow,  and  deep  orange) . 
August:  Butterfly  weed,  deep  orange. 

October:  Chrysanthemums  (tawny,  russet,  and  mahogany). 


The  MYSTERY  of 

"By  FRANCIS  cROLT-lFHEELEcR^ 


(The  basis  for  this  article  is  one  phase  of  the  series  of  researches  being 
made  on  the  terrestrial  effects  of  solar  radiation,  by  Dr.  Henryk  Arctowski, 
meteorologist  for  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  one  of  he  leading 
authorities  of  the  world  on  solar  radiation.) 
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IN  EVERY  age  and  in  every  clime  the  colors  of  flowers 
have  been  regarded  as  a  phantasmagoria  of  beauty  given 
lavishly  by  Mother  Nature.  Whence  do  they  come  ?  In 
what  strange  alembic  are  transmuted  the  minerals  of  the 
earth  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
poppy,  the  auriferous  splendor  of  the  goldenrod,  and  the 
fragile  blue  of  the  flax? 

Science,  the  modern  alchemist,  has  begun  to  probe  into  this  mys- 
tery, and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  profound  secrets,  its  discoveries  serve 
only  to  reveal  greater  marvels  beyond.  The  color  of  flowers  is  an 
intricate  problem  of  photo-chemistry,  complicated  by  the  semi- 
scrutable  process  of  that  strange  force  which  is  called  life. 

THE  sun  is  the  creator  of  all  flower  colors.  The  sunbeams  which 
have  traversed  ninety-three  millions  of  miles  of  space,  are  yet 
potent  enough,  on  their  arrival  here,  to  "paint  the  lily"  and  "add  a 
perfume  to  the  rose."  The  light-waves  which  have  sped  through  the 
absolute  zero  temperatures  of  space  still  retain  the  energy  which  dyes 
the  heather-covered  hills  with  purple  and  studs  the  meadows  with 
golden-hearted  daisies.  In  a  sunless  world  would  be  found  no  green 
of  leaf,  no  hue  of  petal.  In  solar  radiation  is  found  the  first  key  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  Nature's  palette. 

To  the  casual  beholder,  the  changes  of  foliage  which  accompany  the 
passing  of  the  seasons  are  striking  and  easily  observed.  The  tender 
greens  of  spring,  the  vivid  verdure  of  summer,  the  ripe  tints  of  autumn, 
and  the  sombre  hues  of  the  evergreens  of  winter  obviously  depend 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sunlight  striking  upon  a  given 
point  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  this  analogy,  therefore,  one 
might  readily  expect  to  find  that  the  flowers  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  should  reflect  a  similar  response  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  dur- 
ing their  respective  seasons.  A  generalized  review  of  flower  colors 
shows  this  to  be  the  case.  There  is  an  onward  march  of  intensity 
from  spring  to  fall. 

Investigation  and  comparison  of  the  flowers  of  New  England,*  and 
also  of  the  flowers  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,! 
show  that  the  preponderant  colors  of  the  spring  are  either  white  or 
the  white-blue  and  white-pink  blossoms.  As  spring  advances  toward 
summer,  the  rose  colors  make  their  appearance.  From  that  point  on, 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  follow  the  order  of  the  colors  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  first  red,  then  yellow,  and  finally,  the  purples  of  the  fall. 
Thus  the  wood  anemone  of  April,  the  arbutus  or  mayflower  of  May, 
the  columbine  of  June,  the  orange  lily  of  July,  the  goldenrod  of 
August,  and  the  purple  aster  of  September  may  be  regarded  as  type 
flowers  of  this  arrangement. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  such  a  statement  does  not 
imply  that  the  autumn  lacks  flowers  with 
spring  coloring,  nor  that  flowers  with  au- 
tumn hues  may  not  be  found  in  the  spring, 
but  rather  that  the  curve  of  maximum 
coloration  follows  the  outline  that  has  been 
given.  Plottedon  theaccompanyinggraph, 
as  worked  out  by  Dr.  Arctowski,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  maximum  or  sum- 
mit of  the  curve  of  white  flowers  is  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  of  the  pink  and  red 
flowers  near  the  end  of  June,  of  the  yellow 
flowers  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  of  the 
blue  and  purple  flowers  in  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Although  it  is  rarely  wise  to  give  special 
examples  in  an  analysis  which  depends  up- 
on general  averages,  it  may  be  justifiable, 
to  point  out  that,  in  each  rank  of  color,  the 
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hues  of  the  earlier  season  are  less  intense  than  those  of  the 
later  months.    Thus,  the  characteristic  blue  flower  of  spring 
is  the  blue-white  hepatica,  the  pink  flower  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  is  the  pink-white  mayflower,  the  yellow  blossom 
which  is  associated  with  the  spring  is  the  faintly  tinted  prim- 
rose.  In  similar  wise,  intense  colors  are  noted  late  in  the  year. 
In  the  red  and  yellow  scales,  for  example,  the  pale  wild  rose 
and  wild  mustard  of  early  summer  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  cardinal  flower  and  the  brilliant  gold 
of  the  sunflower  in  the  months  of  late  summer.    Here,  then, 
is  definite  evidence  of  the  first  of  the  striking  phenomena  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Arctowski— the  progressive  intensity  of  flower  colors 
in  summer,  coupled  with  a  correlation  of  this  intensity  to  the  colors 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

THE  same  factor  appears  when  comparisons  are  made  with  regard 
to  altitude.  Simply  expressed,  one  may  say  that  the  most  in- 
tensely colored  flowers  are  found  high  on  the  mountains,  the  moder- 
ately colored  flowers  half-way  up  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  range, 
and  the  less  intense  hues  nearer  to  sea  level.  Certain  flowers,  for 
example  Anthyllis  vulner aria,  show  this  variation  in  very  decided  form. 
Anton  Kerner  made  many  experiments  in  his  alpine  garden  on  the 
Blaser  at  a  height  of  2,195  metres.  Comparison  with  the  color  of 
flowers  of  the  same  species  and  from  the  same  stock,  growing  in  the 
Vienna  Botanical  Gardens,  demonstrated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  floral 
tints  were  more  brilliant  and  often  decidedly  darker  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  many  travelers.  Thus, 
for  example,  W.  Voynich  reports  from  the  Sayan  Mountains,  east- 
ern Siberia,  that  rhododendron  forests,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent, 
bear  flowers  of  different  shades  of  red,  according  to  the  altitude,  the 
darker  shades  being  observed  on  the  loftier  points.  In  the  mountain 
country,  the  white  rhododendron  was  not  observed  at  all.  From 
these  and  many  other  similar  observations,  Dr.  Arctowski  deduces 
a  second  conclusion — that  intensity  of  flower  color  increases  with 
altitude. 

ALIKE  train  of  reasoning,  based  on  observations  of  the  same  char- 
acter, evidences  that  difference  of  latitude  operates  on  flower 
color  in  the  same  manner.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  flowers  of 
tropical  forests  are  not  brilliant  of  hue.  Of  all  places  in  the  world, 
the  tundras  of  the  Arctic  Circle  display  the  most  vivid  coloring  of 
bloom.  When  the  snow  melts  and  the  tundra  is  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  an  almost  continuous  sun,  it  blazes  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
temperate  zones.  Both  Peary  and  Stefansson  speak  of  the  glory  of 
the  flowers  of  the  American  Arctic.  The  Siberian  tundra,  for  two 
months  of  the  year,  is  an  unbroken  sheet  of  gold;  while  in  Scandina- 
via, F.  C.  Schnebeler  reports  that  the  pigmentation  of  both  flowers  and 
leaves  of  plants  of  the  same  species  and  varieties  increases  continu- 
ously as  the  habitat  is  farther  to  the  north. 
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*G.  L.  Walton's  ''The  Flower  Finder." 

fC.  A.  Reed's  "Wild  Flowers  East  of  the  Rockies." 


Graph  showing  progress  of  flower  color  from  spring  to  fall.  In  these 
curves  are  plotted  the  coloration  of  the  flowers  of  New  England.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  white  flowers  reach  their  maximum  on  the  first  of  the 
sixth  month  (June),  then  red,  yellow,  and  blue  respectively  later,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  abrupt  ascent  of 
the  white  and  the  slow  rise  of  the  blue  are  especially  noticeable,  also  the 
vast  differences  bet  ween  the  curves  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  alter  the  first 
of  November.  , 


HERE,  then,  are  three  definitely  ob- 
served and  determined  correlations: 
1,  the  progressive  intensity  of  flower  color 
with  the  onward  progress  of  summer;  2,  the 
progressive  intensity  of  flower  color  with 
upward  progress  in  altitude;  3,  the  progres- 
sive intensity  of  flower  color  w  ith  polar  pro- 
gress in  latitude.  Sunlight  is  the  only  prime 
factor  common  to  these  three  groups. 
Clearly,  then,  the  secret  of  flower  color  lies 
in  the  sun's  rays  and  in  some  effect  thereof 
which  possesses  greater  potency:  (a)  late  in 
the  summer,  (b)  high  on  the  mountains, 
(c)  near  to  the  frigid  zones. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact — much  used  in 
photography — that  the  photo-chemical  ef- 
fect of  sunlight  is  more  active  in  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet  division  of  the  spectrum 
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than  in  the  red  and  the  infra-red.  Light  waves  of  high  refrangibility 
have  a  greater  effect  than  those  whose  refrangibility  is  low.  Flowers 
are  nature's  color  photography.  Their  colors  are — at  least,  indirectly 
— a  photo-chemical  reaction.  As  this  reaction  is  mainly  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  running  from  blue  to  ultra-violet,  it  follows  that 
it  is  this  factor  of  light  which  must  needs  be  studied. 

The  limit  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  was  determined  by  A.  Cornu 
( 1 877-1 879)  to  be  WM293  and  although  ultra-violet  waves  were  ob- 
served as  far  as««325  by  E.  Kron  (1914),  this  is  probabfydue  to  molec- 
ular diffraction.  Ultra-violet  waves,  entering  the  atmosphere, 
transform  oxygen  into  ozone.  Czone  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  waves 
and  thus  a  limit  is  formed  below  which  the  shorter  waves  cannot  pass. 

The  first  requirement,  then,  is  to  establish  the  relationship  between 
the  ultra-violet  rays  and  the  seasonal  progress  of  intensity  in  flower 
color.  So  far,  seasonal  variation  in  the  proportion  of  ultra-violet  rays 
to  sunlight  has  been  established  only  for  a  few  places.  Important 
research  work  needs  to  be  done  along  this  line,  especially  in  America. 

OBSERVATIONS  made  by  Elster  and  Geitel  (in  Bavaria)  show 
that  the  proportion  of  ultra-violet  rays  in  sunlight  differs  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Considered  graphically,  it  is  seen  that 
the  curve  of  ultra-violet  rays  is  not  symmetrical  with  the  curve  of  sun- 
light. Thus,  assuming  the  curve  to  be  zero  on  December  21st  and 
the  maximum  to  be  300,  the  curve  of  ultra-violet  rays  will  be  at  120 
on  April  2 1  st  and  at  200  on  September  21st;  whereas  the  dayli^h r 
curve,  similarly  computed  (eliminating  certain  minor  factors),  would 
be  approximately  200  on  April  21st,  and  150  on  September  21st. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  ultra-violet  rays  is  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring  under  similar  length 
of  hours  of  sunlight.  This  is  all-important,  since  it  is  the  quality,  not 
the  quantity  of  sunlight,  which  is  the  prime  factor  of  pigmentation. 

Light  waves  of  short  length  are 
more  easily  stopped  by  interposing 
obstacles,  such  as  dust,  than  waves 
of  greater  length.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky.  As  the 
atmosphere  becomes  more  filled 
with  obstructive  particles,  such  as 
in  fog  or  frost,  the  fewer  blue  rays 
penetrate;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
other  words,  under  such  conditions 
the  sun  appears  yellow,  or  even  red. 
The  redness  of  sunrise  and  sunset  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  rays 
strike  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  to  the 
beholder,  therefore  penetrating  a 
longer  stratum  of  atmosphere  and 
encountering  more  atmospheric 
dust,  wherein  the  short  blue  rays  are 
abstracted  by  selective  absorption. 
The  photo-chemical  action  of  sun- 
light is  highest  when  its  color  is 
least  yellow. 


THIS  brings  into  sh  arp  relief  the 
second  of  the  phenomena  con- 
sidered, viz.,  the  progressive  inten- 
sity of  flower  color  according  to  as- 
cent in  altitude.  The  atmosphere 
is  not  only  denser  nearer  to  sea  level, 
but  also,  owing  to  its  density,  sup- 
ports in  suspension  a  greater  num- 
ber of  particles  of  floating  matter. 
Airispureronthemountains.  Sun- 
light is  less  yellow  on  the  mountain 
top,  the  sky  a  more  brilliant  blue. 
On  the  mountains,  sunlight  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  ultra- 
violet rays  and  it  is  this  factor 
which  intensifies  flower  color.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  in  polar 
regions  by  the  absence  of  dust,  and 
the  sunlight  on  the  ice  plateau  of 
Greenland — the  coldest  spot  of  the 
world — produces  an  acute  sunburn 
against  which  special  precautions 
must  needs  be  taken. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  a 


definite  series  of  phenomena,  agreeing  with  known  laws  of  science, 
from  which  may  be  derived  the  hypothesis  that  variations  of  color 
in  flowers  are  due  to  the  effect  of  the  ultra-violet  waves  of  the  sun- 
light, evidenced  by  progressive  intensity  in  such  seasons,  altitudes, 
and  latitudes  wherein  the  ultra-violet  waves  are  least  absorbed. 

MODERN  science,  however,  is  never  satisfied  with  inductive 
reasoning.  Experimental  methods  hold  the  field.  Such 
experiments,  extending  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  made  in  South 
Africa  and  England  by  Col.  H.  E.  Rawson,  substantiate  the  theory 
advanced.  The  repetition  and  continuance  of  these  experiments  by 
American  horticulturists  would  advantage  science  greatly.  The 
method  is  extremely  simple.  It  consists,  merely,  in  shading  off,  with 
a  perfectly  opaque  screen,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  except  for  certain 
selected  intervals  of  daylight. 

The  different  altitudes  of  the  sun  correspond  to  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  or  in  other  words,  correspond  to  different  propor- 
tions of  ultra-violet  rays  in  the  sunlight,  since  the  proportion  of  the 
shorter  rays  varies  during  the  day.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  the  sunshine 
between  7  a.m.  and  9  a.m.  and  between  3  p.m.  and  5  p.  m.  corresponds 
to  the  sunshine  of  March  and  April,  while  the  sunlight  between  1 1  a.m. 
and  1  p.m.  corresponds  to  that  of  August.  By  the  use  of  opaque 
screens  which  exposed  flowers  to  different  restricted  altitudes  of  sun, 
Colonel  Rawson  (and  others)  found  that  a  low  sun  modified  the  dark 
crimson  pigments,  and  that  a  high  sun  promoted  the  purple  and  violet 
hues.  Thus  were  produced,  artificially,  the  same  results  as  those 
observed  in  nature  on  the  vast  scale  of  universal  flower  color. 

IT  MAY  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  actual  processes  of  color 
making  in  flowers,  if  comparison  be  made  with  a  photographic 
plate.    A  flower  petal  is  such  a  plate,  and  the  pigment  cells  (in  certain 

cases)  may  roughly  be  compared  to 
the  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver, 
bichromate  of  potassium  or  other 
sensitive  salt  or  alkali,  which  is 
found  on  a  sensitive  plate.  The 
ultra-violet  rays  act  photo- 
chemically  upon  the  pigment  cells. 

To  set  forth  the  respective  causes 
which  specifically  make  one  flower 
to  be  colored  red,  another  blue, 
and  a  third  purple,  lies  outside  the 
limits  of  this  article,  for  the  pro- 
cess is  not  the  same  for  all  flowers, 
though  all'are  obedient  to  the  effects 
of  ultra-violet  waves.  All  flowers 
do  not  possess  pigment  cells  of  the 
same  character,  all  do  not  follow  the 
same  precise  photo-chemical  reac- 
tions. Chromogen  produces  the 
pigments  in  many  flowers,  but,  in 
other  blossoms,  it  plays  no  part. 

Light,  in  its  variations  of  quality, 
affects  the  entire  plant  life.  The 
variations  of  the  colors  formed  are 
only  indicators.  A  more  important 
role  of  variations  in  the  quality  of 
light,  now  being  studied  by  Dr.  Arc- 
towski,  may  be  found  in  the  quan- 
tity of  starch,  of  sugar,  or  of  cellu- 
lose, which  is  thus  produced.  This 
is  a  matter  of  vast  agricultural  and 
food  importance,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  applied  to  practical  uses. 


a'1; 


Fred  H.  Kiser 

A  flower  garden  on  the  trail  to  Iceberg  Lake,  near  the  summit  of  the  Rockies.    Altitude  strongly 
influences  color  in  flowers,  the  most  intense  hues  being  found  high  on  the  mountains 


THOUSAND  intricacies  enter 
nto  the  problem,  but  to  all 
who  love  flowers,  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  gardens,  one  issue  stands 
clear:  the  colors  of  flowers  are  due 
to  photo-chemical  processes  pro- 
duced on  the  living  organism  prin- 
cipally by  the  ultra-violet  waves  of 
sunlight.  There  is  a  crying  need 
for  further  experiment,  which  may 
be  done  at  negligible  or  no  cost, 
in  any  suburban  or  country  garden 
in  America. 


and 


Not  a  slice  of  luscious  watermelon,  but  cross 
section  of  a  pine  needle,  showing  how  the  bun- 
dles of  fibro-vascular  tissue  and  cells,  which 
constitute  the  inner  part  of  the  needle,  appear 
under  the  microscope 


Photograph  by  Edward  F.  Eigelow 
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THT^EE 

INTEI^IORS  of  DISTINCTION 

Wherein  has  been  maintained  consistency  of  the  architectural 
background,    the  furniture,   hangings,    and  arrangement 


jQiving  room  in  the  home  of 
zMR.  TIMOTHY  QROWj^ET 
at  Qreenwich,  Qonn. 
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John  Russel  Pope,  architect 

jQiving  room  at  Elmbroob^  the  home  of 
*MR.  iALLE&CS.  J^EHMAU^ 
at  Tarrytoivn,  J\\  T. 
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Charles  A  Piatt,  architect 


Stair  hall  in  the  home  of 
zMR.  JAMES  TARMEfEE 
Washington,  T). 
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gETTlNG  TJVO  "BIRDS  IVITH  0N8  "BUSH 

By  gARRETT  <M.  STACK 


EAUTIFYING  the 
home  grounds  with 
ornamental  plants 
and  attracting  the 
birds  at  the  same 
time  m  a  y  be 
accomplished  by 
planting  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
borders  and  shrubby  groups  to 
plants  that  produce  edible  fruit, 
berries,  and  seed  pods  which  are 

relished  by  birds.  It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a  variety  of  bird 
visitors  throughout  the  year  if  they  are  simply  remembered 
when  the  plants  to  adorn  the  home  grounds  are  selected;  and 
some  of  the  brilliant  berried  shrubs  of  dwarf  growth  may  be 
placed  near  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Native  birds  reap  their  harvest  in  wild  places,  and  to  induce 
them  to  come  near  our  homes  requires  an  abundance  of  their  food 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position.  Natural  food  plants  visited  by 
birds  are  found  growing  by  the  wayside,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the 
open  fields.  Some  of  the  specimens  might  not  be  desirable  for 
naturalizing,  on  account  of  their  weedy  nature,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  hardy  plants  employed  commercially  to  produce 
regular  landscape  effects,  which  are  welcomed  by  birds  for  their 
food  and  shelter. 

In  making  use  of  berried  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees  for  bird  at- 
traction, it  is  not  necessary  to  ignore  the  beauty  of 
flowering  plants,  and  seemingly  make  bird  feeding 
an  objective  feature,  because  a  great  many  plants 
that  produce  showy  berries  have  an  abundance  of 
flowers;  some  of  them  are  attractive  in  autumn 
with  bright-colored  leaves,  and  others  are  interest- 
ing in  shape  or  have  colored  bark  in  winter. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  birds  destroy 
the  appearance  of  berried  shrubs  by  eating  the 
fruit;  in  many  instances  the  seed  pods  are  left 
until  they  decay  and  are  no  longer  ornamental 
objects.     The   common   barberry   fruit   is  not 
utilized  by  birds  until  the  berries  have  withered; 
others  are  left  until  they  drop  and  the  hard  seed 
coating  is  stratified.    Some  of  the  berries  are 
left  on  shrubs  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  a  reserve  supply  of  food  to  be  eaten  when 
worms  and  insect  life  are  not  plentiful. 
Not  all  berries  and  fruits  are  utilized  as 
bird  food — the  fruit  is  either  too  hard  or 
so  astringent  that  birds  will  not  eat  it. 

A  shrubby  border  may  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  beauty  throughout  the  year,  with 


The  fruit  of  the  common  barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  lasts  through  the  winter 


The  waxy  fruit  of  the  bayberry  (Myrica 
cerifera) 


providing  bird  life  with  a  place  of 
refuge,  shelter,  and  food. 

I  he  natural  requirements  for  a 
successful  bird  planting  are  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  shelter  from 
wind,  and  just  enough  seclusion  so 
that  the  direct  view  is  screened  from 
cats  and  people.  Simply  planting  a 
windbreak  generally  attracts  the 
birds,  but  there  are  a  long  list  of 
birds  so  domesticated  that  they  re- 
quire scarcely  any  consideration  so  far  as  shelter  is  concerned. 
The  addition  of  a  few  evergreens — cedars  or  arborvitaes — to  the 
plantings  eventually  provides  shelter  and  a  screen.  There  are  a 
great  man}-  plants  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  attract  birds,  regard- 
less of  the  location,  and  by  making  use  of  them  some  of  the  birds 
usually  found  in  quiet  places  may  be  brought  to  the  backyard  of 
the  suburbs,  and  invited  to  come  again  by  placing  other  food 
plants  adjacent  to  them  for  use  at  another  time. 

In  making  the  plantings,  profusion  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  to 
better  advantage  by  planting  each  species  in  groups  rather  than 
scattering  them  throughout  the  plantings.  here  a  group  of 
similar  plants  are  in  close  proximity,  better  pollenization  is  in- 
variably secured,  and  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  visit  a  location 
where  more  than  a  few  berries  exist. 

\\  here  the  planting  space  on  the  home  grounds  is  limited, 
plants  of  dw  arf  grow  ing  habit  are  desirable,  and 
the  types  of  plants  which  do  not  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room  by  their  spread  will  be  appreciated 
more  fully  than  the  heavier  growing  shrubbery. 
On  estates  where  acres  are  devoted  to  borders 
and  screens,  the  heavy  growing  shrubs  and  trees 
could  be  employed  and  the  place  made  a  natural 
bird  harbor  for  our  feathered  friends. 

The  absence  of  w  ild  fruit  in  a  locality  where 
cultivated  fruits  are  produced  often  favors  damage 
by  birds  to  a  greater  extent  than  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wild  fruit  exists.    The  presence  of  wild 
fruit  that  ripens  earlier  than  the  cultivated  vari- 
eties often  protects  the  crop.    Elderberries  and 
wild  cherries  favored  in  preference  to  worthless 
brush  and  weeds  in  neglected  corners  frequently 
assists  in  reducing  bird  ravages,  and  a  mulberry 
tree  in  fruit  will  lessen  the  damage  to 
raspberry  plantings.    Birds   feed  upon 
many  of  our  fleshy  fruits  simply  for  the 
water  in  them,  and  an  inexpensive  bird 
drinking  bowl  will  be  found  a  fair  insur- 
ance against  birds  eating  your  fruit. 


The  frost  grape  ( Vitis  cordifolia),  common  throughout  the  United 
States,  attracts  all  sorts  of  birds 


One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  general  planting  is  the  elder- 
berry (Sambucus  canadensis) 


attractive-colored  bark 
and  berries  during  the 
bleakest  part  of  win- 
ter; flowers  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear; flowers  during  the 
growing  season;  pleas- 
ing tints  of  green  foliage 
in  summer;  and  a  grand 
finale  of  autumnal  color 
with  leaves  and  brilliant 
berries,  in  addition  to 


The  kind  of  plant  to 
use  and  where  to  place 
it  can  be  suggested  so 
far  as  stature  of  the 
plants  is  concerned,  but 
there  are  so  many  plants 
suited  only  to  peculiar 
situations  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  the  kinds 
which  thrive  in  the 
particular  place  where 
the    stock   is   to  be 


The  fruit  of  the  wayfaring  tree  (Viburnum  lantana)  ripens 
in  September 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


March,  191 


Woodbine  ( Ampelopsis  quinque- 
jolia)  fruit 


The  fruit  of  the  flowering  crabapple  (Pyrus 
floribunda)  ripens  in  November 


Matrimony  vine 
(Lycium  chinense) 


planted.  A  bird  planting  should  be  made  of  hardy 
plants,  free  fruiting  in  habit,  and  the  plants  should 
have  the  ability  to  care  for  themselves  with  an  occa- 
sional pruning.  The  kinds  requiring  winter  protec- 
tion, extra  fertilization,  and  frequent  watering  are  un- 
desirable for  the  majority  of  plantings. 

Many  of  our  common  berried  shrubs  are  happily 
supplied  with  good  characteristics;  they  are  hardy  and 
adapt  themselves  to  trying  circumstances.  Among 
the  better  shrubs  for  general  planting  are  the  elder- 
berry, barberry,  viburnums  or  single  snowballs, 
sumacs,  and  bush  honeysuckles.  The  kinds  of  trees 
valued  to  furnish  bird  food  are  not  so  numerous  as  the 
shrubs,  but  there  are  a  few  of  them  that  should  be  included  in 
bird  plantings.    The  mulberry  attracts  nearly  all  of  the  families  of 


Indian  currant  (Sym- 
phoricarpos  vulgaris) 


:  shad  bush  (Amelanchier  canadensis)  flowers 
before  it  leaves  out 


The 


red-twigged  dogwood 
(Cornus  alba) 


supply  an 
woodbine 


birds  and  is  generally  free  fruiting;  the  dogwood  {Cor- 
nus florida)  is  valued  for  its  flowers,  attractive  autum- 
nal foliage,  and  bright  red  berries.  Mountain  ash, 
both  American  and  European  varieties,  is  valued 
for  its  abundance  of  flowers  and  showy  red  fruit  in 
autumn;  hawthorns,  for  their  flowers  in  early  summer 
as  well  as  the  fruit  in  autumn;  and  the  choke- 
cherry,  for  its  flowers  and  fruit.  A  great  many  of 
the  hardy  vines  are  valuable,  not  only  for  their  cover- 
ing capacity,  but  for  bird  feeding.  They  can  be  used 
where  there  is  hardly  enough  soil  to  stand  upon  and 
in  places  where  shrubs  would  not  thrive.  The  ampe- 
lopsis  group  furnishes  many  interesting  varieties  that 
autumnal  succession  of  fruit  for  birds.  The  common 
invariably  has  a  seasonal  crop  of  fruit.  The  Japan  or 


CuMMuN  name 


Shad  Bush 
Woodbine 


Japan  Ivy 

Variegated  Woodbine 
Birches  .... 
Common  Barberry 


Spice  Bush  . 
White  Fringe 


White  Dogwood 
Red  twigged  Dogwood. 
Yellow  twigged  Dogwood 
Cornelian  Cherry  . 
Panicled  Dogwood  . 
Bittersweet  .... 
Cockspur  Thorn 
Silver  Thorn 
Russian  Olive  . 

Goumi  

Common  Burning  Bush 
Japan  Burning  Bush 
European  Burning  Bush 
Black  Alder       .     .  . 
Red  Cedar  .... 


Juniper  

Matrimony  Vine 
English  Privet  . 
Chinese  Privet  . 
Large  Fruited  Privet 
Fragrant  Bush  Honeysuckl 
Morrow's  Honeysuckle 
Photinia  villosa. 
Mulberry  .... 
Bayberry  .... 


Chokeberry 
Wild  Cherry 
Chokecherry  . 
Flowering  Crab  Apple 

Common  Apple. 
Yellow  Flowering  Currant 
Japan  Rose  (Rugosa)  . 
Stag  Horn  Sumac  . 
Smooth  Sumac  . 
Indian  Currant 
Snowberry  .... 
Elderberry  .... 
Mountain  Ash  . 

European  Mountain  Ash 
Sassafras  .... 

High  Flush  Huckleberry 
Wayfaring  Tree. 
Sheep  Berry. 
High  Bush  Cranberry  . 
Frost  Grape. 


BOTANICAL  NAME 

Amelanchier  canadensis 
Ampelopsis  quinguefolia 


Ampelopsis  tricuspidata 
A.  heterophylla  elegans 
Betula  (native  varieties) 
Berberis  vulgaris 

Benzoin  odorifcrum 
Chionan'.hus  virginiana 

Cornus  florida 
Cornus  alba 
Cornus  stolonijera 
Cornus  Mas 
Cornus  paniculata 
Celastris  scandens 
Crataegus  Crus-Galli 
Eleagnus  umbellata 
Eleagnus  angustijolia 
Eleagnus  longipes 
Evonymus  americana 
Evonymus  alatus 
Evonymus  europaus 
Ilex  rerticillata 
Juniperis  virginiana 


Jump* 
Lyciun 
Liguilr 
LicasU 


us  communis 
chinense 
m  vulgaris 
m  ibota 


Ligrusium  macrocarpa 
Lonicera  fragrantissima 
Lonicera  morrowi 
Photinia  tillosa 
Morus  rubra  and  alba 
Myrica  cerifera 

Pyrus  arbutifolia 
Prunus  serotina 
Primus  virginiana 
Pyrus  floribunda 

Pyrus  malus 
Ribes  aurum 
Rosa  rugosa 
Rhus  typhinea 
Chus  glabra 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 
Sympfwicarpos  racemosa 
Sambucus  canadensis 
Sorbus  americana 

Sorbus  Aucuparia 
Sassafras  officinale 

Vaccinium  corymbosum 
Viburnum  lantana 
Viburnum  lenlago 
Viburnum  opuhts 
Vitis  cordijolia 


Purple 
Blue 


Blue 
Cobalt 
Brown 
Red 

Scarlet 
Plum 

Scarlet 

Blue 

White 

Scarlet 

White 

Orange 

Red 

Orange  Scarlet 

Orange 

Orange  Red 

Orange 

Orange 

Pink 

Red 

Blue 

Blue 

Red 

Black 

State 

Black 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Black 

Gray 

Coral  Red 
M  nroon 
Red 
Y  ellow 

Red  Yellow 

Black 

Brick  Red 

Crimson 

Crimson 

Red 

White 

Black 

Bright  Red 

Brisht  Red 
Red 

Blue 

Red  Black 
Blue 
Red 
Blue 


40 
7 


6 

30 


6 
6 
8 
40 
5 

8 
30 


40 
7 


M.OWERS 


White 


Yellow 

Yellow 
White 

White 
White 
White 
Yellow 
White 
Greenish 
White 

Yellow  White 
White 
Yellow 
Red  Green 
Y  ellow 
Yellow 
Green  Yellow 


Purph 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White- 
White 


White 
White 
White 
Pink 

Pink 
Yellow 
Red  White 
Yellow  Red 
Yellow  Red 
Pink 
Pink- 
White 
White 

White 
Yellow 

White 
White 
White 
White 
Green 


AUTUMNAL 
COLOR 

Bright  Yellow 

Red 

Red 
Red 
Yellow 
Scarlet 

Deep  Yellow 
Yellow 

Rich  Scarlet 
Scarlet 


Bronze 

Bright  Scarlet 

Black 
Green 

Green 
Green 
Bronze 
Bronze 


Yellow 
Fight  Yellow 
Brown 


Scarlet 


Yellow 


Crimson 
Crimson 


Yellow 


Yellow 
Orange 


Orang 


FOOD 
SEASON 

July 

Sept.  Jan. 

Sept.  Jan. 
Oct.  Dec. 
Nov.  Mar. 
Sept.  May 

Aug. 
Nov. 

Oct.  Nov. 
Oct. 

Oct.  Jan. 
Same 
Sept. 
Oct.  Dec. 
Nov.  Jan. 
Oct.  March 

Oct.  Feb. 

Oct.  Dec. 
Oct.  Jan. 
Oct.  Feb. 
Oct.  Feb. 
Dec. 
Year 

Year 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov.  Jan. 
Aug. 

Aug.  Sept. 
Nov.  Jan. 
Julj  " 
Aug.  May 

Nov.  Jan. 

July 

Sept. 
Nov. 


BIRDS  ATTRACTED 

A,  B,  C,  F,  G,  H, 
I,  O 

B,  C,  E,  F,  H,  J, 
M,  N,  O 


C,  H.O 

B,  C,  E,  V,  H,  J, 

M,  N,  O 
K,  I.  M,  N,  O 
A,  B,  C,  H,  I,  J, 

N,  O 

ah  but 

!  lumming  Bit  I 


B,  C,  F,  H,  J,  N,  O 

C,  F,  H,  N 

A,  B,  C,  G,  H,  N 


B,C,  F,H,J,N,0 


B.  H.  N.  <> 
B,  C,  H,  K,  N 


B,  H,  M.  N,0 
B.  C,  H,  K,  N 


A,  B,  D,  H,  L,  N 

b.H.'j.N.'O  " 
(Entire  list) 
C,  E,  G,  H,  J,  K, 
L,  M.  N,  O 

B,  H,J.K,M.  N.O 
A,  B,  H,  N,  O 

A,  B,'c,  E,"  F.  G, 
H,  I 


Sept.  Mar. 

J.  K,  N,  O 

Aug. 

"B,  D,  H,  L 

Nov.  April 

B,  C,  H 

Same 

All  except 

Same 

D  and  A 

Oct.  Feb. 

C,  F,  G,  N,  O 

Oct.  Jan. 
Aug.  Sept. 

1  Entire  list) 

Sept.  Jan. 

B,  C,  H,  N,  O 

Same 

Oct. 

C,  H,  M,  N,  0 

Aug. 

B,  C,  H.  I,  M,  O 

Sept. 

B,C,D.F".G.H,J 

Oct. 

K,  L,  M,  N,  O 

Oct. 

Nov. 

(Entire  list) 

REMARKS   AND   LANDSCAPE  VALUE 

Early  flowering  before  leaves 

Rapid  growth,  good  covering 

Clings  to  wood  and  stone 
Variegated  leaves,  attractive  fruit 
Hark  attractive  in  winter 
Attractive  fruit  in  winter 

Flowers  before  leaves,  early 
Plumed  flowers  and  shining  leaves 

Showy  flowers  and  autumn  color 

Blood  red  bark  in  winter 

Y'ellow  bark  in  winter 

Flowers  before  leaves 

Flower  and  fruit  attractive 

Hardy  twining  vine,  free  fruiting 

Attractive  flowers  and  fruit 

Spreading  shrubby  tree,  good  foliage 

Edible  fruit,  foliage  attractive 

Attractive  brown  bark,  fruit  edible 

(ireen  bark  attractive  in  winter 

Attractive  fruit,  corky  bark 

Free  fruiting  and  attractive 

Abundant  berries  in  late  fall 

Evergreen  that  furnishes  nesting  place  and 

shelter  for  birds 
Low  growing  evergreen  with  berries 
Attractive  flowers  and  fruit 
Flowers  and  fruit  attractive 
A  good  upright  hedge  plant 
Large  attractive  fruit  in  fall 
Fragrant  flowers  and  abundant  fruit 
Large  fruit  and  free  flowering 
Brilliant  fruit 
Fruit  edible,  abundant 
Low  growth  of  green  leaves,  waxy  berries 

Brilliant  abundant  fruit 
Flowers  abundant 
Fruit  abundant 
Mowers  profusely 

Flowers  profusely,  fruit  edible 
Spicy  yellow  flowers  in  spring 
Attractive  flowers 
Valued  Foliage  ami  fruit  effect 
Attractive  in  foliage,  fruit  and  also  in  winter 
Fruits  profusely  on  new  growth 
Conspicuous  white  berries 
Flowers  and  fruit  attractive,  edible 
Valued  for  attractive  fruit  and  winter  effect  of 

green  branches 
More  intense  colored  fruit  than  above 
Brilliant  autumnal  color  and  winter  effect  of 

brown  and  green  branches 
Attractive  foliage  in  autumn  and  edible  fruit 
Flowets  conspicuous  also  fruit 
Flowers  conspicuous  also  fruit 
Flowers  conspicuous  also  fruit 
Fragrant  flowers  and  attractive  fruit 


A  list  of  ornamental  plants  that  are  valued  for  landscape  planting  and  are  attractive  to  birds  as  well.  In  the  column  marked  "Birds  attracted"  the  letter  A  signifies  cuckoo  and  kingfisher;  B, 
thrushes,  bluebirds,  and  robins;  C,  woodpeckers  and  flickers;  D,  hummingbird;  E.  king  bird,  phcebe,  wood  pewee,  and  flycatcher;  F,  crow  and  jay;  G,  blackbird,  oriole,  grackles,  cowbird,  and  bobolink; 
H,  sparrows,  finches,  grosbeaks,  indigo  bunting,  and  junco;  I,  tanagers;  J,  swallows;  K,  wax  wings  and  cedar  birds;  L,  vireoand  warbler  families;  M.  thrashers,  cat  bird,  and  wren;  N,  nuthatch  and 
chickadee;  O,  grouse  and  quail 
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The  fruit  of  the  white  fringe  (Chioitanthus  virginiana)  is  plume-like 
and  ripens  in  November 


The  highbush  huckleberry  ( Vaccinium  corymbosum)  ripens  in  August, 
and  generally  bears  abundantly 


Boston  ivy  clings  to  stone  and  wood  and  is  very  free 
fruiting.  Bittersweets,  both  Japanese  and  native 
varieties,  are  valued  for  their  waxy  leaves  and 
profusion  of  red  berries;  they  are  at  their  best  when  allowed  to  trail 
over  boulders  and  stone  walls.  Wild  grapes  apparently  need  no  at- 
tention after  being  once  established,  and  many  of  them  will  cover 
unsightly  fences  and  keep  birds  away  from  cultivated  varieties. 

While  a  barberry  bush  or  an  elderberry  might  attract  birds  at 
certain  seasons,  they  would  not  be  of  value  for  that  purpose 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  some  kind  of  food  must  be 
present  to  supply  the  birds  during  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring,  furnishing  reserve  material  that  can  be  relied  upon  when 
the  snow  is  too  deep  for  ground  feeding,  and  the  earth  is  frozen 
— a  variety  of  fruiting  plants  to  attract  birds  to  our  grounds  during 
summer  and  early  autumn.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
northern  United  States  by  means  of  the  following  plants: 

For  dormant  season  feeding,  privets,  barberry,  burning  bush, 
apple,  rose,  junipers,  Boston  ivy,  bittersweet,  Russian  olive, 
bayberry,  sumac,  Indian  currant.  For  summer  feeding,  shad- 
bush,  spice  bush,  dogwoods,  bush  honeysuckle,  elder- 
berry, mulberry,  mountain  ash,  chokecherry,  grape, 
viburnums,  wild  cherry. 

There  are  many  horticultural  varieties  of 
the  berried  type  of  hardy  plants  that  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  plant- 
ings of  a  common  variety,  well 
grouped  with  specimens  of  its  varia- 
tions, often  provide  opportunity  for 
mild  contrasts.  A  planting  of  com- 
mon barberry  could  be  made  more 
attractive  by  the  addition  of  the 
purple-leaved  variety,  and  prevent 


The  brilliant  and  abundant  fruit  o£  the 
chokeberry  (Pyrus  arbulijolia) 


vide  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning 
varieties  that  may  be  grouped  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  large  and  the  small  place. 
Not  all  berried  plants  are  relished  as  bird  food.  The  widely 
planted  and  beautiful  Japan  barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii)  is  not 
eaten  by  birds,  but  may  be  used  in  bird  plantings  simply  to  provide 
a  touch  of  brilliant-colored  berries  throughout  a  greater  portion  of 
the  winter.  The  cultivated  bush  fruits,  raspberries,  currants, 
blackberries,  and  gooseberries  should  be  ruled  out  of  landscape 
plantings,  although  they  are  utilized  more  or  less  to  supply  bird 
food.  They  require  considerable  cultivation,  and  some  of  them 
require  spraying  against  pests. 

Additional  varieties  of  plants  attractive  not  only  on  account  of 
their  fruit,  but  for  some  other  pleasing  feature,  are  the  golden- 
leaved  elder,  cut-leaved  elder,  red-flowering  dogwood,  yellow- 
fruited  privet,  cut-leaved  sumac,  Japan  bittersweet,  Sargent's 
cherry,  and  rambler  roses. 

Invariably,  bird  families  feed  upon  similar  species  of  plants. 
The  thrush  family  feeds  on  fruit,  seed,  and  insect  pests.  While 
they  are  not  so  decided  in  their  vegetable  diet  as 
other  bird  groups,  they  seem  to  be  attracted  to  the 
same  group  of  plants,  and  may  be  found 
feeding  on  the  fruit  attached  to  the  branches 
or  the  decayed  berries  on  the  ground,  in 
winter  or  even  up  to  the  time  the 
plants   are  in  flower.    Other  bird 
groups  may  be  found  feeding  during 
the  fruiting  season  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent plants,  seemingly  giving  pre- 
ference to  that  particular  variety  or 
species  of  plant.    Quail  and  grouse 
are  sure  to  be  found  feeding  on  the 


The  mulberry  {Morns  alba  and  rubra)  bears  abundantly,  the 
fruit  ripening  in  July 


Rugosa  roses  and  privet  both  furnish  rations  attractive  to 
birds 


the  effect  of  too  much 
barberry.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  cut-leaved 
elder  could  be  grouped 
with  the  c  o  m  m  o  n 
elder,  and  stag-horn 
sumac  with  smooth 
and  cut-leaved  stag- 
horn  sumac. 

A  visit  to  a  well 
established  nursery 
where  many  varieties 
are  grown  in  close 
proximity  should  pro- 


bittersweet  and  dog- 
wood in  autumn,  while 
at  the  same  season  the 
jay  and  crow  might  be 
found  near  mountain 
ash  if  the  fruit  were 
abundant.  Every 
memberof  a  particular 
bird  family  might  not 
be  present  to  feed  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  but 
some  one  of  them 
could  be  found  har- 
vesting his  rations. 


nearly  all  birds 


Along  the  Bronx  River 
Parkway  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  showing  some 
of  the  debris  removed  from 
the  river 


THE  outlying  parkway  systems  of  New  York,  including 
Pelham  Bay,  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  and  Bronx  Park,  with  the 
Botanical  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Greater  New 
York.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  so  many  have  only  a  vague  idea, 
if  any  knowledge,  of  the  existence  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway. 
This  may  be  partly  because,  though  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  in 
an  incomplete  condition.  The  importance  of  this  realization  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  Bronx  River  Parkawy  is  a  picturesque  strip 
of  land,  more  than  fifteen  miles  long,  following  the  little  Bronx  River 
to  the  outlying  parks  in  the  Kensico  and  Croton  water  sheds,  and 
connecting  the  parks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  Kensico  Reservoir  with  its  splendid  dam — one  might  almost 
say  as  fine  a  performance  in  architecture  as  in  engineering — form  part 


One  of  the  beauty  spots  that  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  Commission 
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QARDENING  ON 

®y  THOMAi. 

of  a  reservation  of  4,500  acres  of  land  and  water.  These  reservoi 
reservations  with  their  vast  acreage  of  watershed  lands  form  a  par 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  outer  park  system  in  the  world.  The  time  i 
not  far  distant  when  from  the  very  thickly  populated  outskirts  of  ou 
city  we  shall  be  able  to  drive  through  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  con 
sisting  of  a  beautifully  and  most  intelligently  conceived  landscap 
treatment,  so  avoiding  all  the  horrors  of  suburban  advertising  atroci 
ties,  and  ill-kept,  poverty-stricken  settlements  such  as,  alas,  we  fint 
too  often  in  our  immediate  suburbs.  \\  e  will  driv 
through  wooded  lands  and  open  meadows  borderin 
this  little  river,  which  create  an  atmosphere  sug 
gesting  the  country  surrounding  so  many  of  th 
narrow  and  winding  rivers  of  France,  until  we  reac 
the  real  country,  way  beyond  the  advertising  signs 
and  into  the  state  highways  and  farming  district 
and  all  that  lies  beyond.  The  time  is  coming  whe 
we  will  be  able,  at  least  in  this  one  direction,  to  leav 
New  York  without  seeing  its  suburbs. 


UNTIL  the  establishment  of  the  Bronx  Pari 
way  Commission  this  one-time  clear  and  swift 
running  river  was  so  polluted  that  it  threatened  t 
become  a  menace  to  the  country  bordering  it.  Th 
condition  of  things  promised  to  bring  about  the  sam 
situation  as  obtains  where  the  untreated  sewage  i 
the  valley  of  the  Passaic  River  empties  into  its  watei 
and  finally  into  the  Bay  of  New  York.  This  situa 
tion  actually  resulted  in  the  institution  of  a  sui 
brought  by  the  State  of  New  York  against  the  Stat 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite 
States.  The  Bronx  River  Parkway  Commission,  ap 
pointed  by  Governor  Hughes  during  his  administr: 
tion,  has  transformed  what  was  once  an  open  sewe 
into  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  of  our  municipal  in 
provements  since  the  building  of  Riverside  Driv< 
This  Commission  has  redeemed  the  purity  of  th 


"After"  view  from  the 
same  point  as  that  shown 
opposite.  The  Parkway  is 
a  picturesque  strip  of  land 
m  ^re  than  fifteen  miles  long 


*A  CITY'S  <%IFER 

HASTINGS 

stream  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  for  all  time.  It  was  ap- 
pointed in  1907,  but  not  until  191 1  was  any  appropriation  made,  so  that 
until  that  time  the  entire  cost  of  the  project  had  been  borne  by  the  Com- 
missioners personally,  who  unselfishly  gave  a  vast  amount  of  their  time 
and  energy,  in  addition  to  spending  their  personal  funds  to  make  plans 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  project  in  which  theyhadsomuch  confidence. 

The  present  members  of  the  Commission  are  Mr.  Madison  Grant, 
President,  representing  the  Borough  of  Manhattan;  Mr.  William 
W.  Niles,  Vice-President,  representing  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx;  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Bethell,  Treasurer, 
representing  Westchester. 

The  late  James  G.  Cannon  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  representing  Westchester  County,  from 
1907  when  the  Commission  came  into  existence,  until 
his  death  on  July  5,  1916.  Mr.  Bethell  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Whitman  on  January  16,  1917, 
to  fill  the  vacancycaused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cannon. 

IT  MIGHT  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  that 
we  are  told  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  Eastern 
States  have  been  so  unprotected  in  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more  that  the  loss  of  income  from  the  fish- 
ing industry  alone  has  been  inconceivably  large, 
merely  for  the  want  of  preservation  of  the  natural 
resources  and  on  account  of  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers.  It  was,  for  example,  not  long  ago  when  the 
salmon  from  the  Connecticut  River  was  a  great 
source  of  revenue.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
is  a  calamity  to  think  of  how  little  New  York  has 
made  of  its  300  and  more  miles  of  water  front  within 
its  own  confines.  Now  that  we  have  bored  under 
the  rivers,  we  almost  forget  that  we  are  actually 
an  island  with  a  bay,  harbor,  sound,  and  two  rivers 
right  at  our  front  door. 

The  lands  necessary  for  the  Bronx  River  Parkway 
Commission  to  acquire  were  divided  among  1,4010 


separate  owners.  These  values  had  to  be  determined,  and  the 
Commission  wisely  decided  against  condemnation  proceedings  in 
favor  of  direct  purchase.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  has  been  obtained 
at  most  equitable  prices.  The  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring landholders  was  so  great  that  public  spirited  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  Westchester  County,  donated  large  tracts  of  land  or 
presented  options  at  much  less  than  the  real  values  in  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cost 
has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  acquirement  of  the  property,  which 
has  already  been  paid  for  by  the  City  and  Westchester  County. 

The  future  of  this  beautiful  parkway  is  full  of  promise,  if  only 
a  comparatively  small  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  City  autho- 
rities to  complete  it.  New  York  should  be  awakened  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  this  great  asset  so  nearly  finished. 


The  entrance  to  Scarsdale  Lak 


Garth  Road 
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From  a  CQUV^JR  Y  tVIJ^DOHS 


MEADOW 
BROOK 


THE  CONTRAST  between  the  city  and  the 
country  which  many  people  feel  so  keenly  is  cen- 
tred,  I  think,  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
movement  of  the  one  and  the 
static  calmness  of  the  other. 

In  the  city  there  is  a  constant 
change  and  variation  of  sight  and  sound;  there  is 
motion;  there  is  dramatic  quality;  there  is  the  sense 
of  human  gregariousness  and  the  pouring  together 
of  many  lives. 

In  the  country  there  is  a  beauty  constant  enough 
to  fix  its  impression  on  the  human  heart;  there  is 
peace  and  quiet;  there  is  a  wealth  of  distinguish- 
able detail  which  one  is  given  time  to  catch  the 
meaning  of;  there  is  the  charm  of  undisturbed  love- 
liness, and  the  sense  of  the  permanence  and  stability 
of  things. 

To  which  of  these  stimuli  you  react  the  more 
pleasurably  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament. 
There  are  those  whose  nerves  are  set  on  edge  by 
the  jangle,  the  discord,  the  multiplicity  of  impres- 
sions of  the  city.  There  are  others  who  find  in 
the  monotonous  quiet  of  the  countrv  the  germs  of 
madness. 

Monotony:  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Wherever 
there  is  monotony  the  human  mind  grows  restless, 
but  there  are  some  of  us  who  find  less  of  monotony 
in  the  ever-changing  effect  of  sunlight  and  shadow 
on  a  mountainside  than  in  hurrying  throngs  of 
unknown  people  crowding  the  same  old  hemmed-in 
thoroughfares  with  the  same  old  inconsequential 
activity,  or  the  wondrous  lights  of  Broadway  which 
vary  only  in  that  they  are  sometimes  turned  off" 
and  sometimes  turned  on. 

My  brook,  for  example — I  think  it  never  looks 
twice  the  same  to  me.  Unlike  Tennyson's  brook 
it  does  not  merely  "go  on  forever."  There  is  some- 
thing purposeful  in  its  going.  It  expresses  moods 
and  motives.  It  has  its  hours  of  wrath,  of  fretful- 
ness,  of  aggressiveness,  of  sadness,  of  unapproach- 
able reserve,  of  the  irrepressible  joy  of  life.  And 
its  moods  are  always  vocal.  Its  powers  of  expres- 
sion are  those  of  a  poet.  It  is  a  painter  of  pictures 
and  a  singer  of  songs. 

In  the  spring,  or  after  a  summer  rain,  there  is 
the  tumultuous  exuberance  of  it,  like  the  animal 
spirits  of  a  crowd  of  children  released  from  school. 
Then  the  waters  are  brown  and  slate-gray  and 
white,  as  they  go  racing  over  the  boulders,  and  the 
voice  thereof  is  a  shout. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  volume  of  water 
is  too  great  to  be  restrained  by  the  low,  turfy 
banks,  and  we  have  a  freshet,  the  brook,  olive 
green  and  foaming,  tears  down  its  course  like  a  gal- 
loping charge  of  Arab  horsemen  with  tossing  white 
head-cloths,  hacking  at  the  feet  of  willows  and 
alders,  hurling  a  miscellany  of  missiles  into  the  air 
in  wanton  recklessness,  spreading  out  over  the 
flats  in  its  triumphant  advance,  roaring  out  a  bar- 
baric Marseillaise. 

In  the  trout  season  it  is  seductive  and  coquettish, 
luring  the  angler  on  from  pool  to  pool,  and  always 
laughing  at  him  from  around  the  next  bend.  In 
August,  during  a  drought,  it  is  as  languid  as  an 
Oriental  beauty,  with  scarce  energy  enough  to  force 
its  way  among  the  smooth  stones  in  its  pebbly  bed. 

And  on  summer  nights,  when  the  only  other 
sounds  abroad  are  the  doleful  antiphonies  of  the 
whip-poor-wills  and  the  melancholy  baying  of  a 
distant  hound,  the  brook  becomes  friendly  and 
conversational,  and  talks  to  me  through  the  open 
window  of  the  little,  homely,  common  things  of 
wood  and  meadow — the  white  ducks  at  Bailey's 
farm,  the  lone  fox  that  steals  down  through  the 
L'pham  woods  for  a  drink;  the  children's  amateur- 
ish dam  above  the  bridge,  and  the  sprays  of  elder- 
blow  that  bend  over  the  ripples.  It  must  discover 
a  vast  deal  of  humor  in  these  things,  for  it  chuckles 


as  it  talks.  And  I  am  lulled  to  sleep  inra  sense  of 
near  companionship  which  I  fail  to  gain  from  the 
clang  of  trolley  gongs,  the  roar  of  elevated  trains, 
or  the  honk  and  rush  of  passing  motor  cars. 


ON 

DAYLIGHT 
SAVING 


THIS  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  plan,  as  I  see  it, 
is  a  method  which  a  crafty  and  rather  solemn 
Government  has  adopted  to 
induce  city  and  suburban  folk 
to  get  up  as  early  as  they  ought 
to.  By  an  arbitrary  turning 
forward  of  the  hands  of  the  clock  these  folk  are 
deceived  into  thinking  that  some  scientific  miracle 
has  been  performed,  and  they  marvel  at  the  fact 
that  it  doesn't  get  dark  as  early  as  it  used  to  and 
that  the  days  seem  to  be  getting  longer.  It  is 
indeed  a  sort  of  miracle  if  a  mere  system  can  work 
the  magic  of  breaking  up  the  vicious  custom  of  ly- 
ing abed  during  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

For  such  persons  the  plan  has  proved  most  bene- 
ficial.   Many  a  man  has  thus  been  enabled  to 


work  for  an  hour  or  two  in  his  garden  in  the  eve- 
ning who  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  it 
before  breakfast  when  the  surplus  light  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  day. 

But  in  the  farming  country  we  are  inclined  to 
smile  at  these  attempts  to  regulate  time,  for  in  the 
country  Nature  and  not  Congress  decrees  when 
we  shall  start  our  work  and  when  we  shall  stop. 
Sometimes,  when  we  have  connections  with  urban 
affairs,  it  is  even  a  bit  annoying.  My  hens  I  find 
have  not  changed  their  habits  one  iota  since  the 
new  ruling  went  into  effect,  and  our  cows  object 
strenuously  to  an  hour's  change  in  milking  time. 
Six  months  in  the  year  we  dress  by  lamp-light  in 
any  case,  and  we  dislike  having  it  made  any 
worse.  So  most  of  our  farmers  merely  reset  their 
clocks  on  the  appointed  day  with  good-natured 
tolerance,  as  one  might  indulge  the  whim  of  a  child, 
change  their  dinner  hour  from  twelve  to  one,  and 
let  the  earth  go  on  whirling  about  the  sun  without 
making  any  attempt  to  alter  its  highly  independent 
course  of  action. 

I  think  Hobart  Waters  has  got  hold  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  situation,  albeit  somewhat  vaguely. 

I  wanted  to  winnow  my  buckwheat  and  Hobe 
had  the  fanning  mill.  This  fanning  mill,  it  should 
be  stated,  is  a  rattly,  venerable,  but  still  efficient 
affair  which  belongs  theoretically  to  Hiram  Belden, 
but  which  has  been  a  community  possession  for 
so  many  generations  that  one  does  not  even  go 
through  the  form  of  asking  Hiram  to  lend  it.  One 
simply  finds  out  where  it  is  and  goes  and  gets  it. 
Hobe  stated  that  he  would  be  using  it  on  Wednes- 
day and  I  could  have  it  Thursday.  I  desired  to 
get  an  early  start  with  the  buckwheat  and  sug- 
gested that  I  might  call  for  it  Wednesday  evening. 

"All  right,"  said  Hobe.  "Come  up  about  5 
o'clock.    I'll  be  through  then." 

He  gathered  up  the  reins  and  got  his  bay  mare 
in  motion.     1  hen  suddenly  he  drew  her  up  again. 

"  I  s'pose  you'd  call  it  6  o'clock,"  said  he. 

For  a  moment  I  was  puzzled  as  to  his  meaning; 
then  a  light  broke  upon  me. 


"Oh,"  said  I,  "you  never  set  your  clock  ahead?' 

Hobart  favored  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  scorn 
and  superior  virtue. 

"No,"  said  he  with  sonorous  finality. 

Once  more  he  started,  but  he  stopped  again 
down  by  my  poplar  tree  and  turned  his  head.i 
There  was  a  look  of  deep  solemnity  in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  go  by  Gov'ment  time,"  he  asserted,1 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  large  rebuke  in  his  tone. 
"I  go  by  God's  time.    G'lang,  Jess." 

DO  WE,  in  the  country,  have  more  time  to  read 

than  people  in  the  city?    I  wonder.    In  the  first 

■h/ir\TUT:u  rnncr  Place,  with  us,  here  in  the 
MOTHER  GOOSE    fc„s  a  storm  js  the  rea,est 

r/rsTnev  thing;   vou   understand  so' 

HlblUKI  completely  what  its  tumul- 

tuous privacy  means.  Drifted  deep  by  snow,  shut 
in  by  rain,  we  know  long  hours  of  quiet  and  content 
in  the  pleasant  dual  companionship  of  an  open  fire 
and  an  open  book.  On  such  days,  when  the  frozen 
lilac  twigs  shiver  at  the  windows  and  tap  to  come  1 
in,  or  when  wet  April  flings  her  gusts  against  my  ( 
panes,  there  is  one  blessed  time  that  the  Littlest  ( 
Daughter  and  I  enjoy,  for  then  we  draw  our  chairs 
up  to  the  blazing  hearth,  and  together  read  the 
"clean-hand  book" — in  more  comprehensive  terms, 
a  gorgeous,  crimson-bound,  bepictured  "Mother 
Goose."  Did  you  ever  realize  what  an  uncon- 
scious record  of  English  history  is  written  into  these 
rhymes?  Candles  gleam  all  through  the  pages 
with  the  same  flickering,  romantic  glow  that  lighted 
England  from  Saxon  days  until  the  prosaic  eighteen 
hundreds.  And  among  the  characters,  beginning 
with  good  King  Arthur — his  theft  of  a  sack  of  bar- 
ley-meal the  one  human  act  he  ever  did  in  his  whole 
blameless  life — down  to  the  finder  of  Lucy  Locket's 
pocket,  Kitty  Fisher,  that  lovely  lady  of  light 
character,  whose  portrait  eighteenth  century  art- 
ists have  left  us  to  wonder  at,  think  how  many  you 
can  recognize.  "King  Charles  the  First  upon  a 
black  horse";  "Charley"  (the  Pretender)  who  loved 
"good  cake  and  wine";  and,  that  ye  may  ken  the 
rhyme  to  porringer, 

Kind  James  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
And  he  gave  her  to  an  Oranger, 

which,  of  course,  is  William  of  Orange  who  mar- 
ried Princess  Mary,  and  lived  happy  ever  and  ever 
afterward.  "Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits 
in  the  sun"  was  Mary's  sister  who  succeeded  her, 
but  "Tom,  Tom  the  piper's  son,"  contrariwise  was 
a  stanch  Jacobite.  You  know  "the  only  tune  that 
he  could  play  was  'Over  the  hills  and  far  away,' 
and  that  ditty  was  one  of  those  wistful,  haunting 
strains  that  begged  Charley  "over  the  water"  to 
come  back  again. 

But  history  is  not  all  kings  and  queens,  nor  are 
these  rhymes,  for  they  mirror  also  the  life  of  the 
people;  the  one  that  tells  of  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray,  those  "twa  bonnie  lassies,"  sings  the  sad 
story  of  the  great  plague  at  Perth;  and  our  jingling 
favorite, 

Hey  diddle  dinkety,  Poppety  Pet, 

The  Merchants  of  London  they  wear  scarlet, 

Silk  in  the  collar  and  gold  in  the  hem, 

So  merrily  march  the  merchantmen, 

takes  us  back  to  the  days  when  scarlet  was  not  a 
color  but  a  cloth,  and  the  trade  guilds — headed  by 
Dick  Whittington — ruled  England. 

And  so  we  read  on  and  on  until  the  fire  flickers 
down  into  a  rosy  glow.  To  the  Littlest  Daughter 
"Mother  Goose"  is  just  a  gay-covered  book, 
full  of  jolly  rhymes  and  delightful  pictures.  To  me 
it  is  the  enduring  pageant  of  English  history,  that 

Shall  hide  till  Judgment-tide, 
Bv  oak  and  ash  and  thorn! 
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zMONOPRI^jTS 

SALVAWRE  tANTONIO  qUARINO 

Salvatore  Antonio  Guarino,  born  of  Italian  parentage,  is  an  American,  and 
received  his  art  education  at  the  Adelphi  College  in  Brooklyn,  under  John 
Barnard  \\  hittaker,  showing  exceptional  promise  and  taking  medals.  Later  he 
went  to  Italy,  painted  and  taught,  and  within  a  short  time  had  achieved  a  success 
that  included  representation  in  leading  Italian  exhibitions,  and  knighthood  as  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Crown. 

As  probably  everyone  knows,  a  monoprint  is  made  by  painting  on  a  non-ab- 
sorbent plate  a  picture  the  reverse  of  that  desired,  using  little  paint  and  making  a 
smooth,  thin  layer  free  from  lumps,  upon  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  absorbent  paper, 
and  the  whole  is  passed  through  an  etching  press,  the  pressure  transferring  the 
paint  from  plate  to  paper — and  the  monoprint  is  made.  Only  one  print  can  be 
made  from  each  painting,  hence  the  name. 


QROW  FzAT in  the  SHADE  of  TOUR  ORCHARD 

By  F.  F.  %OCKJVELL 


THE  transports  are  bringing  our  boys  back 
by  the  thousands,  but  our  war  problems 
are  not  over  yet.  Uncle  Sam's  Food  Ad- 
ministration, working  with  the  inter-allied 
food  commission,  is  calling  for  more  and  more  fats. 
They  need  fats  in  France  to  help  put  the  national 
ration  back  where  it  belongs;  they  need  fats  in  Ber- 
lin to  help  hold  back  the  Bolsheviki.  1  he  whole 
world  needs  fats;  and  -joe  are  the  most  advantage- 
ously placed  to  supply  them. 

I  nder  the  present  circumstances,  fats  is  synony- 
mous with  hogs,  for  our  production  of  sheep  fell 
off  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  head  last 
year,  and  between  the  demands  for  beef,  and  for 
livestock  for  breeding  to  replenish  the  devastated 
herds  of  Europe,  which  are  short  40,000,000  dairy 
animals  alone,  the  old  reliable  American  hog  is  the 
only  available  plentiful  source  of  fats. 

The  matter  of  increased  hog  production  has  not 
been  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration, through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  made  a  systematic  effort  to  increase  the 
raising  of  hogs  where  it  could  best  be  done  by  the 
general  small  farmer,  mostly  the  grower  of  con- 
siderable corn.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
large  general  purpose  farms  and  estate  farms 
which  have  not  been  reached  by  this  propaganda, 
and  where  the  same  methods  could  not  have  been 
followed,  even  had  they  been  reached.  On  most 
of  these  places  the  production  of  hogs  can  be  in- 
creased substantially,  in  many  cases  doubled,  with- 
out upsetting  the  system  of  farming  being  followed 
at  present,  or  making  any  extensive  changes.  I  am 
not  for  a  moment  advocating  any  get-rich-quick 
idea  of  taking  a  sudden  "plunge"  in  hogs.  To 
any  one  thinking  of  the  hog  as  a  war-bride,  I  should 
certainly  repeat  Bill  Nye's  advice  to  a  young 
couple  about  to  get  married — "Don't  do  it!" 
What  I  speak  of  is  the  opportunity  to  grow  more 
pigs  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  farm  economy, 
primarily  to  produce  pork,  but,  quite  as  important, 
for  the  good  of  the  farm  in  general.  In  other 
words,  an  expansion  of  the  pig  end  of  the  farm, 
whether  it  is  a  general  purpose  one,  or  principally 
a  stock  farm. 

A  T  THIS  point  I  can  plainly  hear  more  than 
^  one  gentle  reader  exclaim,  "No  expansion 
now,  thanks!    Don't  take  the  trouble  to  describe 
to  us  just  now  one  of  those  up-to-date  scientific  hog 
palaces,  with  running  water  and  bath  for  each  suite! 


When  the  income  tax  and  the  cost  of  building  have 
falien  down  to  somewhere  near  normal  again,  then 
we  may  be  interested."  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
describe  any  "model  hog  farm"  proposition  at  all. 
You  can  grow  more  pigs  without  any  investment 
in  new  buildings  or  elaborate  equipment.  I  he 
hogs  can  be  kept  on  a  small  amount  of  pasture,  or 
in  an  orchard,  by  using  a  system  of  portable,  or 
rather  demountable,  fencing  and  housing.  1  he 
ordinary  portable  hog  house,  requiring  a  tractor 
or  a  team  of  Percherons  to  move  it,  generally  stays 
put  for  a  long  time  in  one  place;  and  it  is  not 
sanitary,  because  it  cannot  be  taken  apart  to  be 
cleaned. 

The  houses  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts  can 
be  kept  sanitary  because  every  square  inch  can  be 
exposed  to  the  sun;  and  they  can  be  moved  by  two 
men,  without  the  aid  of  a  team.  But  the  main 
point  of  the  system  described  is  that  the  hogs  are  as 
nearly  self-cared-for  as  they  can  be  made,  and  they 
don't  catch  in  the  gears  of  the  machine  of  estab- 
lished farm  operations. 

Dl  I  we  are  getting  a  little  ahead  of  our  story. 

If  one  is  going  to  help  produce  more  fat,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  pigs.  The  most  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  way  to  do  this  is  to  get 
some  young  pigs,  just  weaned,  and  bred  gilts 
enough  to  supply  as  many  more  as  will  be  required. 
The  first  should  be  ready  for  market  in  seven  or 
eight  months'  time,  say  in  October  or  November, 
if  spring  pigs  are  procured.  The  latter,  marketed 
a  little  lighter,  for  fancy  December  and  January 
trade,  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  there  is  likely 
to  be  much  really  cold  or  stormy  weather,  when  pigs 
either  make  gains  very  slowly,  or  must  be  kept  in 
such  good  quarters  that  it  is  expensive  to  house 
them. 

A  word  in  passing  as  to  breeds  and  strains.  Of 
course,  good  blood  is  as  important  in  hogs  as  it  is  in 
cows  or  horses.  The  scrub  pig  is  a  poor  profit 
maker,  if  not  a  profit  eater;  but  the  idea  that  you 
can't  turn  corn,  middlings,  and  tankage  into  pork, 
with  a  margin  over  the  cost  of  production,  unless 
you  have  International  blue-ribbon  blood  is  mis- 
leading. W  hoever  does  your  buying  of  prospective 
pork  chops  and  bacon  should  be  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  types  to  pick  animals  that  will  put 
on  weight  economically,  without  paving  any  fancy 
prices  for  them.  A  good  young  thoroughbred  boar, 
and  a  few  gilts  bred  to  a  first  grade  sire,  to  make  a 


foundation  for  your  permanent  herd,  if  vou  haven't 
one  already  started,  will  be  a  worth-while  invest- 
ment. ^  ou  should  be  able  to  get  an  excellent  boar 
at  a  price  that  will  range  not  over  5c  cents  or  so  per 
pound;  and  sows  at  even  less  than  that  price. 
If  you  run  much  above  this  you  will  be  paying  for 
reputation  in  addition  to  pig.  It  mav  be  worth 
what  it  costs,  but  the  point  I  want  to  press  is  that 
it  isn't  necessary,  just  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing pork  to  advantage. 

A  S  FOR  the  matter  of  feeds,  that  of  course  is 
equally  important;  but  information  on  that 
subject  is  available  from  so  many  sources  that 
details  are  omitted  here,  except  for  a  few  common- 
sense  clouts  which,  as  a  result  of  experience  and 
observation,  I  should  like  to  put  in  caps  and  red 
ink,  only  that  the  editor  must  consider  the  appear- 
ance of  this  page. 

Don't  be  tempted  to  rely  on  or  experiment 
with  patented,  high-priced,  wonder-working  feeds; 
depend  on  standard  balanced  rations  which  can  be 
mixed  on  your  own  farm,  from  known  ingredients, 
that  are  safe,  simple,  and  economical.  ^  ou  can  get 
these  from  Government  or  your  own  State  Experi- 
ment Station  bulletins.  Still  better,  call  up  your 
own  county  agent,  and  see  what  he  has  to  suggest; 
he  knows  local  conditions,  and  if  he  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  pig  feeding  clubs,  as  the  chances 
are  that  he  has,  you  will  find  a  talk  with  him  worth 
while,  no  matter  how  much  authoritative  informa- 
tion you  may  already  have  from  other  sources. 

And  don't  let  any  one  hand  out  that  old  criticism 
of  the  white-collar  stock  raisers  down  in  \\  ashing- 
ton.  Appended  is  a  little  diagram  showing  the 
average  gain  in  weight  for  iz\  hogs  fed  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  farm  in  Maryland — the 
result  of  just  plain  good  care  and  regular  feed- 
ing of  common,  everyday  materials  in  standard 
proportions. 

The  same  donts  apply  to  tonics,  cures,  digesters, 
etc.  There  are  several  mixtures  of  different  things 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  any  of  the  pigs  are  "ofF"  enough 
to  need  treatment,  it  is  best  to  get  the  advice  of 
a  reliable  veterinary;  90  per  cent,  of  pig  troubles, 
however,  are  due  to  carelessness  at  one  of  the 
following  danger  points  in  care. 

First:  pure,  clean  water,  and  only  pure,  clean 
water.  Without  doubt  stagnant  or  dirty  water, 
either  for  drinking  or  in  the  wallows,  is  the  source 
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of  more  pig  trouble  than  any  other  one  thing.  And 
vet  in  hog  literature  it  is  scarcely  ever  given  more 
than  passing  notice,  if  mentioned  at  all.  Many 
an  owner  feels  that  his  pigs  are  well  fixed  in  this 
respect  because  there  is  running  water  that  they  can 
have  access  to.  "Lay  not  that  flattering  unction 
to  thy  soul!" — if  you  are  one  of  them.  Running 
water  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  mediums 
for  spreading  disease,  especially  the  dreaded  hog 
cholera.  If  one  can  be  sure  that  no  other  hogs  have 
access  to  the  stream  above  the  pasture  or  lot  being 
used  for  the  herd,  this  danger  is  lessened,  but  not 
removed,  as  birds,  dogs,  and  other  animals  which 
may  get  at  diseased  carcases  usually  go  directly 
from  them  to  the  nearest  water.  If  a  stream  is 
used,  no  hail  stagnant  backwaters  or  pools  should 
be  allowed  along  the  edge  within  the  pig  lot.  The 
only  absolutely  safe  water  supply  is  direct  from 
well  or  spring  to  the  hog  houses  and  lots.  For  use 
up  to  hard  freezing  weather  this  may  be  had  by 
simply  laying  second-hand  |-  or  1-inch  pipe  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface,  or  on  top  of  the  ground  if 
it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  And  the  trough,  tank, 
or  drinking  fountain  used  for  watering  should  be 
such  that  it  can  be  frequently  and  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Second:  clean  feeding  equipment.  The  great 
majority  of  Mr.  Porker's  troubles  go  to  him  origi- 
nally down  his  throat.  Feeding  on  the  dirt  is  not 
onlv  wasteful  of  feed,  but  dangerous.  Cement 
feeding  floors  pay  both  in  the  saving  of  feed  and 
in  the  saving  of  pigs.  Where  the  hogs  are  on  a 
series  of  pastures,  and  cement  floors  are  not  prac- 
ticable, small,  tight  wooden  floors,  readily  portable, 
may  be  used.  Made  of  2-inch  plank  they  will  last 
a  long  time.  Troughs  and  other  feeding  apparatus 
for  use  inside  should  not  be  attached  permanently; 
if  removable  they  may  occasionally  be  put  out  to 
"sanitate"  in  the  sun,  and  the  indoor  quarters  can 
be  more  thoroughly  cleaned. 

HPHE  most  economical  results  from  the  grain 

fed,  and  the  lowest 
labor  cost  in  feeding, 
however,  are  obtained 
with  a  good  design  of 
self  -  feeder.  This  is 
especially  true  in 
caring  for  hogs  on 
summer  pasture  or  in 
the  orchard,  which 
may  be  far  from  the 
feeding  barns.  Many 
who  have  not  yet  tried 
the  self-feeder  cannot 
bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  as  long  as 

a  hog  is  a  hog  he  will  not  eat  himself  to  death,  or 
do  nothing  but  eat,  when  the  matter  is  left  wholly 
to  his  own  judgment.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Repeated  and  large-scale  experiments,  under  widely 
varying  conditions,  have  established  the  fact  that 
the  self-feeder  will  produce  more  pork  per  pound 
of  grain  fed  than  the  most  care- 
ful hand  feeding.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
pig  will  not  only  refrain  from 
over-eating,  but  will  balance 
his  own  rations!  The  chart 
herewith  shows  the  amounts  of 
tankage  consumed  in  propor- 
tion to  corn,  both  being  freely 
available  at  all  times.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  less  tankage 
was  consumed  as  the  ban- 
queters approached  the  king- 
dom of  pork  chops,  varying  be- 
tween 6  per  cent,  and  4  percent, 
during  the  last  eight  weeks. 

If  you  are  going  to  try  to 
help  Uncle  Sam  with  his  pig 
problem,  the  best  artillery  you 
can  have  is  a  battery  of  long- 
range  self-feeders.  Whatever 
design  you  use — and  there  have 
been  several  good  ones  worked 
out  by  the  various  Stations  and 
by  individual  growers  —  build 
one  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
working  right  before  you  go 
ahead  with  the  rest. 

And  the  third  common-sense 
essential  (which  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  mention,  but 
which  I  do,  because  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  in  phices 


Fig.  1.  A  small  portable  house  or  shed  with  floor,  made  in 
three  sections:  a-b.  board  roof,  covered  with  composition  roof- 
ing; long  Map  at  b.  to  make  tight  joint  with  adjoining  sheJ 
(B);  c-d,  light  framework,  merely  enough  to  support  roof,  as 
it  is  reinforced  on  two  sides  by  panel,  when  set  up  in  corner 
of  pen  (see  Fig.  2) ;  e-f,  door  of  1  or  1  i  inch  boards;  sections 
held  together  by  long  hooks  and  staples 
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Fig.  2.  Showing  ar- 
rangement of  one  com- 
plete unit  of  pens  and 
houses;  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  large 
sows  with  their  litters, 
or  twenty-four  or  more 
hogs  being  fattened. 
The  entire  outfit  can  be 
taken  down,  moved,  and 
set  up  again,  in  meadow 
pasture  or  orchard 
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Fig.  3.  Panel  for  portable  fencing  or  yards,  made  conveni- 
ently from  6x1  inch  boards,  16  feet  long.  The  ends  are  formed 
of  two  pieces  slightly  longer  than  the  panel  is  high,  leaving  a 
slot  or  opening  above  the  top  board.  By  means  of  cap  piece, 
the  panels  are  securely  fastened  together,  either  end  to  end, 
or  at  right  angles.  They  are  held  by  a  nail  or  pin,  requiring 
no  tool  for  assembling  or  taking  down.  The  opening  at  O  can 
be  added  to  panels  used  for  pens,  to  let  small  pigs  out,  while  the 
sow  is  kept  in  pen 
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"Baby  chart" 
showing  a  good 
standard  for  weekly 
gains  in  weight 
under  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  is  an 
average  for  121  hogs 


This  "curve" 
shows  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of 
tankage  in  propor- 
tion to  corn  that  the 
self-fed  hog  will  con- 
sume 


where  they  were  not  to  be  expected)  is  clean,  dry 
quarters.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  a  roof  over  a  sow, 
without  a  dry  floor  under  her.  Even  with  stock  to 
be  fattened,  cold  and  dampness  are  too  expensive  to 
be  contended  with;  it  takes  good  feed  to  overcome 
them.    Even  though  temporary  quarters  have  to  be 


A  herd  df  hogs  in  an  old  orchard  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  trees.  In  this  orchard  a  pig  was  penned 
around  each  tree  in  turn  (in  order  to  concentrate  his  efforts)  until  the  soil  had  been  thoroughly  stirred  up.  The 
effects  of  this  cultivation  were  plainly  apparent  in  the  increased  and  improved  yield  of  apples 


used,  a  cheap  floor  of  concrete  or  of  second-hand 
lumber,  if  it  does  not  injure  the  building  or  shed 
for  other  purposes,  will  pay  for  itself  very  shortly. 
And  above  all,  sleeping  or  living  quarters  should  be 
kept  cleaned  out,  and  sprayed  frequently  with  some 
good  disinfectant — not  as  an  emergency  measure 
when  disease  threatens,  but  as  a  regular  thing. 
And  whenever  animals  are  changed,  or  new  ones 
are  brought  in,  the  sprayer  should  be  used  to  apply 
a  new  coat  of  whitewash,  with  four  ounces  of  chlo- 
rid  of  lime  per  gallon  added. 

T  HAVE  given  emphasis  to  these  things  not  be- 
cause  there  is  anything  new  or  startling  about 
them,  but  because  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  and 
put  into  practice  with  whatever  system,  or  breed, 
or  style  of  hog  house,  or  other  particular  factor  one 
may  be  especially  interested  in. 

Asto  the  number  of  hogsthat  you  can  take  on  as  a 
reconstruction  measure,  without  upsetting  the  farm 
routine,  it  will  require  about  four  square  rods  (or 
1,000  square  feet),  of  pasturage  for  each  animal  up 
until  midsummer,  say  August  first.  By  that  time 
new  pasturage  should  be  ready.  For  the  first 
pasturage  a  combination  of  Canada  field  peas,  oats, 
and  rape  (a  bushel  of  peas,  a  bushel  of  oats,  and 
five  pounds  rape  per  acre)  is  very  good,  if  no  per- 
manent alfalfa  or  clover  pasture  is  available.  For 
late  pasturage  dwarf  Essex  rape  is  unexcelled.  It  is 
usually  recommended  for  sowing  broadcast,  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  But  it  is  much  better 
to  drill  in  about  five  pounds  in  rows  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  apart,  letting  the  pigs  in  after 
the  second  or  third  cultivation.  Then  they  will 
eat  off  the  top  growth  without  injuring  the  plants, 
as  they  walk  between  the  rows.  An  occasional 
cultivation  will  keep  the  crop  growing  thriftily;  or 
the  lot  may  be  divided,  and  the  hogs  turned  from 
one  half  to  the  other  every  two  wTeeks. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method  cf  quick 
growing  summer  pasturage  is  that  it  may  be  used 
to  combine   hogs,  green  manuring,  and  orchard 

fruits  together  at  the 
same  time. 

11TOW  about  sum- 
mer  cultivation 
to  conserve  mois- 
ture?" asks  the  culti- 
vation crank. 

Well,  if  the  rape  is 
sown  in  rows,  you 
can  cultivate  as  much 
as  you  like.,  But 
aside  from  that,  the 
results  obtained  with 
pigs  in  part  of  an 
eighty-acre  orchard  under  my  direction  during  the 
last  two  years  were  so  striking  that  they  convinced 
me,  as  well  as  our  county  agent  and  every  fruit 
grower  who  visited  the  place,  that  with  the  pigs 
summer  cultivation  was  not  necessary. 

The  rape  in  this  case  was  not  drilled,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  cultivation. 
But  w  hen  fall  came  that  sec- 
tion of  the  orchard  not  only- 
had  the  heaviest  fruit,  but 
continued  new  growth,  and 
held  the  dark  green  color  of 
the  old  leaves  so  vigorously, 
even  after  dry  weather  had 
halted  the  cultivated  section, 
that  from  a  little  distance  it 
looked  like  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct orchard.  And  the  pigs 
had  been  put  in  the  poorest 
part! 

Incidentally,  the  saving  in 
cultivation  went  far  toward 
covering  the  cost  of  taking  care 
of  the  pigs. 

There  is  always  danger  in 
jumping  at  general  conclus- 
ions from  limited  experience; 
but  the  results  in  this  case 
were  decisive  enough  so  that 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend to  any  orchard  owner 
who  would  like  to  help  out 
his  Uncle  Samuel  in  growing 
fats,  to  devote  a  part  of  his 
orchard  this  year  to  rape  and 
pigs.  Besides  assisting  in  a 
good  cause,  he  may  find  in 
the  hog  just  the  orchard  hand 
that  he  has  been  looking  for. 


It  is  not  apparent  that  Booth  Tarkington  is  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  his  well-kept  garden,  but  he  is  not  above  frequenting  it  in  company 
with  the  "wise  French  gentleman"  hero  of  one  of  his  latest  stories 


Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  enjoying  a  pre-war  interlude  with  friends  on  her  farm  at  Easton  Comers.  Conn.  Miss  Tarbell  spent 
the  war  in  Washingion  as  Vice-chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the 
News  Department  of  that  Committee,  and  is  now  in  uniform  in  France,  getting  special  Red  Cross  articles 


SOtME  "PEOPLE 
THAT  YOU  MAY 
KU^OW—THEY 


Mr.  M.  G.  Kains  believes  in  practising  what  he  preaches.  In 
his  leisure  hours  he  lectures  on  horticulture  at  Columbia,  or  writes 
books  on  pruning  and  other  subjects  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
husbandman 


It  is  true  that  walering  the  garden  is  the  easiest  of  a  .  the  multi- 
tudinous chores  connected  with  that  justly  popular  insti- 
tution— but  you  didn't  expect  Sam  Merwin  to  pick  out  hoeing 
or  something  like  that,  did  you' 


Miss  Ella  M.  Boult,  photographer  extraordinary,  in  the 
walled  garden  at  Bnsk-to-High,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  she 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Stevens  have  demonstrated  that  two 
women — as  well  as  birds  in  their  little  nests — may  join 
fortunes  and  agree  most  happily 


That  most  appreciative  and  delightful  of  garden  writers,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  in  her  own  garden.  Mrs.  King 
is  the  wife  of  Senator  King  of  Michigan,  and  is  President  of  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 


You  wouldn't  expect  so  ardent  an  advocate  of  gardening  as  Miss  Grace  Tabor  to 
soldier  on  the  job  this  way,  but  a  strenuous  session  in  the  War  Department  "for  the 
duration  "  perhaps  entitles  her  to  it.  Miss  Tabor  is  now  furthering  the  cause  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  War  Gardens  Commission 


;4 


No,  Charles  Livingston  BjII  isn't  shaking  a  rug.  he's  playing  with  his 
\d  English  sheepdog.  Robin  Hood — "the  best  breed,  bar  none.'' 
Ir  Bull  says;  but  recalling  his  paintings  of  our  favorites  we  fotgive  him 


T\ITE  OF  zAND 
PICTUR8  gARDEU^S 
-and  OTHE\rHINqS 


Miss  Beatrice  Stevens,  artist,  has  such  strong  gardening  predilections  that  she  wields  household  utensils — when  forced  to — 
with  a  lawn-mower  accent;  known  as  the  Powerful  Katrinka  since  the  day  she  was  discovered  holding  aloft  a  chair  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  she  mowed  under  it  with  the  carpet  sweeper  (so  Miss  Boult  says) 


©  Paul  Thompson 
If  you  were  banished  to  that  proverbial  desert  island  and  allowed 
but  one  possession,  which  would  it  be,  a  set  of  garden  tools  or  a 
horse?   Mary  Roberts  Rinehirt,  author  not  only  of  books  but  of 
a  war  veteran,  chooses  the  horse 


Gerald  Stanley  Lee  in  his  garden  at  Brockton.  Mass.  Mr. 
Lee's  creed  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  gardens  be  pretty  much 
allowed  to  run  themselves — -a  doctrine  having  great  possibilities 
in  the  wav  of  loopholes  for  weary  but  conscientious  gardeners 


Ojr  Winston  Churchill  was  bom  in  Old  Mizzoo — at  St. 
XHiis.  to  be  exact — but  you'd  never  guess,  from  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  tills  his  Vermont  rocks  at  Windsor 
—he  is  a  neighbor  of  Maxfield  Parrish — that  he  was  not  to 
he  manor  bom 


Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  in  a  thinking  part.  To  loaf  and  invite  one's  soul  may 
at  be  the  better  part  of  gardening,  but  there's  t  his  to  be  said,  for  it — you  don't  get  so 
lussed  up  as  when  you  assume  a  more  strenuous  role.  Mayhap  this  is  what  Mr.  Op- 
enheim  thinks 


©  Paul  Thompson 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  some  of  his  wild  bird  guests.  Mr.  Seton  is  a  rrizard  in  establishing  the  enttnle 
cordial*  between  himself  and  untamed  creatures,  both  feathered  and  furred 


ss 


An  elaborate  Rookwood  fountain  with  flanking  stone  seats  facing  a  flight  of  steps  inot  shown North  entrance  to  the  rase  cov< 
leading  down  to  the  pool  pictured  below 


wmcn  is  paved 
the  estate 


The  water  feature,  which  always  doubles  the 
charm  of  any  garden,  is  supplied  by  a  lily  pool 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  main  part  of  the  garden 


THE  gARDEV^ 
OF  JXCRS. 

SAMUEL  H.  7 A  FT 

AT  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Arches  of  Dorothy  A  broad  flight  of  steps 
Perkins  roses  span  the  leads  down  to  the  south- 
two  approaches  to  the  em  side  of  the  pool  from 
Rookwood  fountain  the  driveway 


SO 


VICTOR  g^RDE^S 
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Starvation  must  serve  our  purpose.  So  we  set  it  to  work  for  Germany.  Bv  starvation  we  can  accomplish  in  two  or 
three  years  in  East  Poland  more  than  we  have  in  West  Poland,  which  is  Fast  Prussia,  in  the  last  hundred  years.  With 
that  in  view,  we  propose  to  turn  this  force  to  our  advantage. — General  von  Kries  (of  the  German  Army)  1915. 

In  addition  to  the  supplying  of  those  to  whom  we  are  already  pledged,  we  now  have  the  splendid  opportunity  and  obliga- 
tion of  meeting  the  needs  of  those  millions  of  people  in  the  hitherto  occupied  territories  who  are  facing  actual  starvation 
The  people  of  Poland,  Belgium,  northern  France,  Serbia.  Rumania.  Montenegro,  Russia,  and  Armenia  rely  upon  America 
for  immediate  aid.  .  .  .  The  American  people,  in  this  most  critical  period  of  their  history,  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  not  only  their  ability  to  assist  in  establishing  peace  on  earth,  but  also  their  consecration,  by  self-denial,  to  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity. — Herbert  Hoover,  1918. 


rJN  THESE  two  statements  is  perfectly  set 
forth  the  spirit  that  animated  each  of  the 
two  forces,  autocracy  and  democracy,  that 
for  four  years  and  a  half  have  been  strug- 
ng  for  supremacy.  Eor  the  world  war  w  as  more 
.in  a  war  between  nations  or  groups  of  nations, 
was  a  death  struggle  between  conflicting  philos- 
hies  of  life.  It  was,  we  hope  and  trust,  the  final 
roe  in  the  birth  of  human  liberty,  that  began  with 
;  agony  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
For  nearly  two  years  we  have  bent  our  every 
art  as  a  nation  toward  the  winning  of  this  strug- 
.  We  have  measured  our  every  act  and  deed, 
tn  to  the  eating  of  our  food,  by  the  single  stand- 
1.  "Does  this  help  the  causer"  But  now  that 
;  shouting  and  the  tumult  of  battle  have  died 
ay,  and  we  are  once  more  enjoying  the  blessings 
peace,  we  are  in  very  grave  danger  of  forgetting 
y  we  went  to  war;  of  failing  to  remember  that  we 
ned  the  issue,  not  merely  to  whip  Germany,  but 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
jermany  assuredly  is  beaten.  Just  as  un- 
estionably  the  world  has  not  yet  been  made  a 
e  place  for  democracy.  And  until  that  end  is 
iicvcd  we  have  not  accomplished  the  supreme 
rpose  tor  which  we  gave  our  treasure,  our  time, 
I  our  blood.  So  we  must  carry  on.  And  we 
:st  carry7  on  by  feeding  the  world. 

J  I  NGE  R,"  said  Robinson  Crusoe,  "knows 
1  no  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right, 
I  therefore  is  remorseless  and  capable  of  no  com- 
ision."  All  of  Europe — particularly  those  parts 
which  we  have  brought  democracy — is  hungry; 
1  that  is  why  it  is  not  a  safe  place  for  democracy, 
r  hunger  is  the  mother  of  anarchy.  Having 
lared  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  smash  autoc- 
y,  and  having  accomplished  that  end,  we  shall 
recreant  to  our  duty  if  we  do  not  see  to  it  that 
democracy  we  have  given  has  a  fair  chance, 
r  if  we  fail  in  our  duty,  the  last  state  of  these 
:rated  peoples,  like  that  of  the  man  with  the 
rlean  spirit,  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Democracy  is  on  trial.  For  years  autocracy 
has  sneered  at  it.  For  years  the  world  has  been 
told  that  autocracy,  as  represented  by  government 
in  Germany,  is  the  summum  bonum  of  political 
achievement,  and  that  life  under  autocratic  re- 
strictions was  far  happier  than  life  with  democratic 
freedom.  But  autocracy  has  brought  its  creatures 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  w  ith  them  hordes  of 
innocent  neutrals.  These  same  peoples  will  judge 
democracy  by  what  it  accomplishes  or  fails  to  ac- 
complish for  them;  for  by  its  fruits  even  govern- 
ment shall  be  known.  If,  then,  we  really  and 
truly  believe  in  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people;  if  we  believe  in  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber as  represented  in  our  ow  n  political  philosophy, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  carry  on. 
I  nless  we  are  false  to  our  principles,  unless  we 
were  hypocrites  when  we  declared  that  our  purpose 
in  going  to  war  was  to  make  the  world  a  safe  place 
to  live  in,  we  cannot  do  otherwise. 

And  carrying  on  is  going  to  be  no  very  easy 
achievement.  First  of  all  we  must  try  to  disabuse 
our  minds  of  the  idea  that  peace  necessarily  means 
plenty.  It  does  if  we  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  General  von  Kries,  for  America  has  plenty  of  food 
for  herself.  But  if  we  heed  Mr.  Hoover's  plea,  if 
we  have  within  us  any  of  that  divine  spirit  that  we 
believed  was  our  animating  principle  in  going  to 
war,  then  peace  most  emphatically  does  not  mean 
plenty.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  greater  self- 
denial  than  we  practised  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  winter  of  191 7-18,  when  the  outcome  of  the 
war  depended  absolutely'  upon  whether  we  did  or 
did  not  eat  a  little  less  food  than  usual. 

E*OR  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  really  the 
*  equivalent  of  adding  two  and  two  and  making 
six.  Last  year,  by  a  piece  of  legerdemain  of  which 
no  autocracy  would  have  been  capable,  we  took 
these  same  digits  and  m::de  five  out  of  them.  And 
this  year  Mr.  Hoover  asks  us  to  go  our  own  record 
one  better. 


Stated  exactly,  this  is  what  we  have  done  and 
are  asked  to  do.  In  pre-war  days  we  normally 
exported  5,553,000  tons  of  food  a  year.  Last  year, 
through  wheatless  and  meatless  days  and  rigid 
self-denial  generally,  we  shipped  abroad  11,820,000 
tons.  This  year,  after  the  Allies  had  measured 
their  food  resources,  Mr.  Hoover  pledged  them 
17,500,000  tons  of  food  to  make  up  their  deficiency; 
but  w  hen  the  end  came,  when  autocracy  suddenly- 
crumpled,  there  were  brought  w  ithin  our  reach  the 
millions  longcut  off  from  outside  food  supplies  by  the 
German  armies  and  the  German  submarines.  Im- 
mediately Mr.  Hoover  gave  his  word  that  America 
would  supply,  up  to  the  limit  of  shipping  capacity, 
the  food  needed  to  tide  these  peoples  over  to  a  new- 
harvest.  And  that  means  that  we  must  furnish, 
not  1 7.500,000  tons  but  20,000,000  tons! 

In  short,  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  ship  almost 
twice  as  much  food  as  we  shipped  last  yrear,  and  we 
must  send  it  from  a  crop  that  totals  no  more  than 
our  1917  harvest,  and  if  anything  not  quite  so 
much.    That  is  the  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

The  reason  we  must  send  all  this  food  is  because, 
if  we  do  not,  the  horrors  that  have  happened  al- 
ready will  be  as  nothing  to  the  horrors  that  will 
occur.  Even  though  we  do  the  best  we  can,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people 
will  lie  beneath  the  sod  ere  a  new  harvest  comes, 
dead  of  starvation.  For  the  Food  Administration 
has  announced  that,  even  if  the  food  were  now — in 
late  December — in  ships  in  Russian  ports,  it  would 
be  impossible — because  of  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  to  get 
the  food  to  the  people  of  northern  Russia;  and  that  as 
a  consequence,  ten  million  persons  will  almost  inevit- 
ably starve  to  death  there  during  the  1918-19  winter 
months.  And  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  what  must  fol- 
low if  we  do  not  get  food  to  these  starving  nations. 

JUST  before  boarding  a  ship  for  Europe  late  in 
November,  to  confer  with  European  food  ad- 
ministrators, Mr.  Hoover  said:  "The  food  prob- 
lem in  Europe  to-day  is  one  of  extreme  complexity. 
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The  Presidential  flock  of  sheep  feeding  on  the 


.  lesson  to  estate  owners  all  over  the  country 
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Of  their  420,000.000  people,  practically  only  three 
areas— south  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Denmark- 
comprising  say  40,000,000  people,  have  sufficient 
food  supplies  to  last  until  the  next  harvest. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  understand  why, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  people  of  Europe  can- 
not feed  themselves.  To  begin  with,  practically 
all  the  able-bodied  farmers  in  the  embattled  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  in  the  trenches.  Many  of 
them  are  dead.  Many  are  crippled.  Most  of 
the  remainder  are  still  under  arms,  for  demobilisa- 
tion cannot  take  place  in  a  day.  And  the  number 
of  the  soldier  farmers  is  past  belief.  ihe  bugle 
that  summoned  the  men  of  France  to  the  colors 
called  3,000.000  men  from  the  5,000,000  farms  of 
that  country.  And  mostly  these  were  one-man 
farms.  Subsequent  drafts  have  taken  practically 
even'  able-bodied  tiller  of  the  soil.  What  is  true 
of  France  is  true  of  England  and  Italy  and  Belgium 
and  the  central  empires.  Fifty  million  men  have 
been  under  arms,  and  the  great  part  of  them 
were  farmers.  While  the  men  have  been  fighting, 
women  and  children  have  done  the  farming.  Un- 
skilfully handled,  the  soil  has  grown  steadily 
poorer."  And,  furthermore,  enormous  areas  that 
were  once  fertile  farming  lands  are  now  devastated 
battlefields,  with  the  very  soil  blown  away  by  high 
explosives.  So  both  the  farms  and  the  farmers 
have  suffered  terribly  through  war. 

AGAIN,  the  cattle  shortage  has  hurt  agricul- 
ture  sadly.  Manure  is  the  life  of  the  soil. 
The  most  recent  statistics  of  animal  herds  in  the 
Allied  countries  show  that  France  has  lost  17  per 
cent,  of  her  cattle  and  Italy  14  per  cent.  The 
neutrals  have  had  to  kill  many  of  their  cattle  be- 
cause feed  could  no  longer  be  procured.  Even  as 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  1916  the  cattle  shortage  in 
Europe  totaled  more  than  28,000,000  head,  and  the 
sheep  shortage  reached  55,000,000  head.  France 
has  lost  41  per  cent,  of  her  sheep  and  goats  and 
49  per  cent,  of  her  pigs.  Before  the  war  Germany 
had  27,000,000  hogs.  Now,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics,  she  has  5,000,000.  So  it  goes  throughout 
Europe.  With  the  cattle  shortage,  of  course, 
comes  a  scarcity  of  both  meat  and  dairy  products. 
In  France,  for  instance,  dairy  products  have  de 
creased  60  per  cent.  Milk  sells  in  Paris  for  32  cents 
a  quart  and  its  use  is  practically  restricted  to  chil- 
dren. Not  only  are  these  cattle  shortages  in 
Europe  serious  because  of  the  loss  of  food  involved, 
but  they  are  also  harmful  because  cattle  are  largely 
used  as  work  animals  on  farms.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  France  and  Italy. 

With  a  depleted  soil,  without  manures  or  ferti- 
lizers or  even  farmers,  and  with  the  planting  season 
still  distant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Europe 
cannot  suddenly  begin  to  feed  itself.  For  even  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace,  Europe  was  far  from  be- 
ing self-supporting. 

nPHUS,  while  peace  has  brought  happiness  to 
*■  Europe,  it  has  added  nothing  to  European  food 
supplies,  and  hardships  must  go  on  to  the  next 
harvest  at  least.  Victor  Boret,  the  French  Food 
Controller,  announced  shortly  after  the  armistice 
was  signed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase 
the  war-time  rations  of  civilians;  while  to  Italy 
peace  brought  only  increased  difficulties,  as  newly 
acquired  territory  and  prisoners  added  about 
5,000,000  people  to  the  number  that  must  be  fed. 
In  fact,  Italy  has  even  had  to  reduce  her  war-time 
allotments  of  food.  The  new  ration  provides  a 
monthly  allowance  of  seventeen  pounds  of  bread 
and  thirteen  pounds  of  other  food  for  each  person 
— a  pound  a  day.  When  we  remember  that 
Uncle  Sam  gives  each  of  his  soldiers  more  than 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  food  a  day,  we  under- 
stand what  a  meagre  ration  like  that  of  the  Italian 
really  means.  One  pound  of  food  a  day,  or  less 
than  six  ounces  a  meal!  And  this  allowance  is  a 
government  ration  strictly  enforced  through  a 
card  system.  Six  ounces  of  food  per  person  a  meal ! 
That  is  the  price  the  Italians  are  paying  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

In  France,  as  in  Italy,  the  people  live  principally 
on  bread  or  wheat  in  some  form.  Bread  forms  52 
per  cent,  of  the  Frenchman's  food.  Before  the  w  ar 
the  French  peasant  ate  about  thirty  ounces  of  bread 
a  day.  During  the  war  the  bread  ration  was  suc- 
cessively reduced  until  the  entire  nation  was  al- 
lowed but  ten  ounces  a  day  each.  And  when  the 
pinch  came,  the  daily  ration  was  cut  to  seven 
ounces.  Seven  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  with  very 
little  to  eat  besides!    And  in  parts  of  interior 
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France  there  were  dis- 
tricts where  for  days 
no  bread  at  all  and 
very  little  of  anything 
else  was  to  be  had. 
That  is  part  of  the 
price  the  French  paid 
to  help  crush  autoc- 
racy. And  though 
their  food  allowances 
are  now  a  bit  more 
liberal  than  they  were 
in  the  crisis,  the 
French  are  still  on 
what  we  should  con- 
sider starvation  fare 
— all  for  the  sake  of 
democracy. 

England,  like  her 
Allies,  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 
Living  largely  on 


A  last  summer's  war  garden 
on  Boston  Common,  culti- 
vated by  schoolboys.  The 
National  War  Garden  Com 
mission's  instruction  books 
were  distributed,  at  the  little* 
cottages 


meat,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  her  allies, 
she  successively  cut 
her  meat  ration  until 
an  allowance  of  about 
a  pound  a  week  per 
person  was  reached — 
a  trifle  more  than  two 
ounces  a  day.  Nor- 
mally the  Englishman 
ate  four  pounds  a 
week.  Bread  could  be 
obtained  only  in  the 
smallest  quantities. 
Milk  could  be  given 
only  to  children.  The 
per  capita  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  re- 
duced from  ninety- 
three  to  twenty-four 
pounds  a  year,  while 
the  French  were  al- 
lowed only  thirteen 
pounds,  and  the  Ital- 
ians nine  pounds  a year 
per  capita.  And  in  all 
these  countries  other 
foods  were  obtainable 
only  in  like  propor- 
tions. There  was  an 
abundance  of  noth- 
ing.  There  was  not 
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(;  for  fats  and  meats,  and  with  their  depleted  herds  and  the 
neat,  especially  pork,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  animal  fat 


enough  of  anything. 
Yet  for  months  our 
allies  grimly  stuck  it 
out  on  this  reduced 
fare,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.  And  now, 
for  the  sake  of  dem- 
ocracy, they  will 
continue  to  exist  on  ra- 
Ti<  ins  that  will  barely 
suffice  to  maintain 
health  and  strength. 

VyHAT  are  we 
*  *  asked  to  do  for 
democracy?  Last 
year  we  were  asked  to 
ship  the  11,820,000 
tons  of  food  that  we 
sent.  Everybody 
knows  how  we  cre- 
ated that  surplus 
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If  every  family  would  raise  its  own  jiork,  the  fats  problem  would  be  solved 


When  feed  is  high  the 
tendency  is  to  cut  down  the 
size  of  the  Hock,  but  don't 
do  it  this  year.  There  are 
substitute  feeds  and  other 
ways  of  circumventing  the 
state  of  the  feed  market 


through  self  -  denial, 
through  meatless 
and  wheatless  days. 
Even  so  we  were  not 
asked  to  go  without 
food.  We  were  never 
required  to  reduce  our 
consumption  to  any- 
thing like  that  of  our 
European  associates. 
In  fact,  we  were  re- 
quired, on  the  whole, 
to  reduce  our  con- 
sumption very  little. 
\\  hat  we  were  asked 
to  do  was  to  eat  some- 
thing we  liked  less  in 
place  of  something  we 
likftl  more  —  to  use 
substitute  foods. 

In  order  to  have 
enough  substitutes  to 
take  the  place  of  the 
commercial  supplies 
that  we  abstained 
from  eating,  we  had  to 
raise  all  the  garden 
products  we  could.  If 
ourgarden  production 
in  1917  and  191 8  had 
been  no  larger  than  it 
was    when    the  war 
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began,  the  Germans  would  now  be  the  victors. 
The  National  War  Garden  Commission  found  by  a 
very  conservative  survey  3,000,000  war  gardens 
in  1917,  and  5,285,000  in  1918.  Actually  the 
number  was  greater  than  this  conservative  estimate 
states,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reckon- 
ing the  1 91 8  war  gardens  at  10,000,000.  In  addition 
to  all  the  food  eaten  fresh  and  stored  in  root  cellars 
uncooked,  the  canned  products  put  up  by  American 
housewives  in  191 8  are  estimated  conservatively  at 
1,450,000,000  jars! 

TF  WE  are  to  make  good  Mr.  Hoover's  pledge 
*■  of  20,000,000  tons  of  food  this  crop  year,  we 
shall  need  every  jar  of  it,  and  very  much  besides. 
We  shall  need  more  gardens  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  Conspicuously  is  this  the  field  for  the 
small  home  lot  owner.  But  the  possessors  of  large 
estates  can  also  help  greatly.  In  various  populous 
centres,  where  there  were  more  people  than  there 
was  land,  owners  of  large  tracts  have  given  the  use 
of  portions  of  their  land  for  community  gardening. 
In  Brookline,  Mass.,  for  instance,  and  in  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
in  other  populous  centres,  land  owners  lent  their 
vacant  lands  and  even  parts  of  their  estates  to  the 
landless  who  wanted  to  cultivate  war  gardens. 
We  need  victory  gardeners  even  worse  than  we 
needed  war  gardeners;  and  land  owners  can  serve 
well  the  cause  of  democracy  merely  by  allowing 
would-be  food  producers  to  use  their  idle  acres. 

But  we  shall  need  more  than  garden  stuff  to  pull 
us  through  this  year.  Mr.  Hoover,  reporting  on 
the  world's  balance  sheet,  says  that  with  economy 
in  consumption  there  is  sufficient  wheat  and  rye 
and  beans  and  peas  and  rice;  but  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  3,000,000,000  pounds  in  the  supply 
of  pork  and  dairy  products  and  oils  and  as  much 
in  cattle  feed.  This  means  that  Europe  is  starving 
for  fats  and  meats.  With  their  herds  already 
depleted,  and  cattle  feed  so  scarce,  the  people  of 
Europe  cannot  build  up  their  herds  again  for  years, 
so  we  must  continue  to  supply  great  quantities  of 
meat.  No  more  can  they  immediately  make  good 
their  deficit  of  fat,  for  pork  is  the  principal  source 
of  animal  fats.  So  pork  products  will  also  be 
needed  in  unprecedented  quantities. 

T^\ISTINCTLY,  the  production  of  pork,  and 
*^  other  meat  animals,  and  the  raising  of  more 
poultry  is  a  field  for  the  possessors  of  large  domains. 
"Larger  importations  of  meat  and  pork  products 
from  the  United  States,  thus  lessening  the  slaugh- 
tering of  native  animals,"  says  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, "will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  restor- 
ing the  depleted  animal  herds  of  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  Italy."  The  same  authority 
also  informs  us  that  our  stocks  of  storage  eggs  late 
in  November  were  about  21  per  cent,  less  than  a 
year  ago,  and  that  we  are  sharing  these  storage 
eggs  with  our  allies  whose  production  of  poultry 
products  is  very  low. 

By  producing  more  meat  and  pork  and  poultry 
products,  therefore,  land  owners  will  do  more  than 
help  our  allies.  They  will  serve  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans as  well;  for  nothing  but  more  plentiful  stocks 
will  bring  prices  down  again  to  reasonable  levels. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  serve  America  and  the  world 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

FORTUNATELY  the  large  land  owner  can 
do  this  sort  of  service  with  as  little  sacrifice 
as  the  small  home  owner  has  become  a  vegetable 
raiser — by  putting  idle  spaces  to  work.  Pigs, 
poultry,  and  sheep  form  a  patriotic  trinity  for  the 
American  estate  owner.  He  has  the  land  to  pro- 
duce the  feed  for  both  pigs  and  poultry,  and  ample 
grazing  space  for  some  sheep.  Indeed,  he  can 
harclly  find  better  lawn  mowers  than  sheep;  and 
if  the  lawns  are  not  pastured  too  heavily,  they  will 
even  be  improved  by  putting  sheep  on  them. 
President  Wilson  has  "shown  the  way  by  buying 
and  pasturing  on  the  White  House  lawn  a  small 
herd  of  sheep. 

The  thing  that  has  won  the  war  for  us  was  the 
willingness  of  every  American  to  do  his  share. 
Some, of  us  went  into  the  trenches.  Some  of  us 
made  ships.  Some  of  us  manufactured  munitions. 
Some  of  us  farmed.  Some  of  us  cultivated  gardens. 
Indeed,  the  response  to  the  garden  appeal  had  much 
to  do  with  preventing  disaster.  The  call  comes 
now  for  further  service.  The  victory  gardener,  by 
continuing  his  efforts,  and  the  large  land  owner  by 
contributing  new  supplies  of  meat,  fats,  and  poultry, 
will  serve  both  humanity  and  themselves. 


The  driveway  front  commends  itself 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  the  dignity 
given  by  the  old-fashioned  Colonial  Por- 
tico, happily  supported  in  this  picture  by 
the  two  large  trees 


The  west  porch. 


Whitewashed  c  yj_ 
mes,  black-capped,  cream-white  h(f 
shingles  on  the  side  walls,  with  »te 
trim,  dark  weathered  green  blinds — t^e 
are  the  elements  of  exterior  color  Op- 
position. They  are  not  striking,  b  a 
livable  farmhouse  does  not  want  a  s'j. 
ing  exterior 


THE  HO -ME  OF 
MR.  J.  RANDOLPH  ^OBINSO^ 


The  entrance  feature  is  executed  with  a  simplicity  which 
might  well  have  been  the  handiwork  of  a  Puritan  country 
carpenter,  guided  only  by  his  own  technical  skill  and 
trained  eye 


JOHN  %USSELL  TOPE 

zArchitect 


The  fireplace  end  of  the  big  living  room 


The  garden  front  has  the  domesticity 
and  intimacy  of  a  cottage.  From  this 
terrace  a  view  is  had  of  the  whole 
northern  stretch  of  the  Long  Island  tow- 
lands 


he  simple  centre  hall  of  a  Colonial  or 
jrgian  house  usually  presents  the 
blem  of  placing  a  doorway  under  a 
tion  of  the  stairs.  Here  head  room 
I  apparent  ample  support  for  the 
ss  landing  is  taken  care  of  by  the  use 
he  subtle  elliptical  arch,  executed  in 
jciwork 


zAT  OJ^D  WEST^URl 
J^ONQ  ISLAND 


'Photographs  by 
John  Wallace  Cjillies 


The  ample  portico,  with  its  tall,  slender  columns  rising 
from  the  level  of  the  lawn  and  drive,  recalls  its  hospitable 
Colonial  prototypes  so  frequently  seen  in  the  Southern 
States 


The  dining  room.   Simplicity  of  architectural  background  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  house 
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The  War  As  everyone  knows,  the  great  war 
and  the  has  carried  aviation  farther  along 

Castor  Bean  'ts  course  °f  development  than  it 
would  probably  have  gone  in  a 
decade  of  peace.  As  most  people  may  not  know, 
a  supplementary  result  has  been  a  renewed  interest 
in  castor  bean  growing  that  promises  a  wide  and 
profitable  resumption  of  an  industry  that  once 
flourished  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Illinois,  but  which  died  out  with  the  introduction 
of  more  cheaply  grown  seed  from  India.  The 
explanation  is  simple;  castor  oil  is  the  lubricant 
for  airplane  engines,  wardemands  called  for  millions 
of  gallons,  and  with  commerce  with  the  far  East 
temporarily  at  a  standstill,  it  became  necessary 
to  produce  all  that  we  possibly  could.  Conse- 
quently there  was  a  vigorous  search  made  for  all 
available  seed,  a  very  considerable  acreage  was 
planted  throughout  nine  or  more  of  the  Southern 
States,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  immediately  set  about  investigating 
the  merits  and  adaptation  of  all  the  obtainable 
varieties  and  strains.  The  naturally-to-be-ex- 
pected result  (judging  by  the  work  of  this  Bureau 
in  the  past)  will  be  that  the  United  States  will  soon 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  castor  beans 
as  a  farm  crop,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
who  are  so  located  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  crop 
with  efficiency  and  profit,  will  be  urged,  inspired, 
and  assisted  to  do  so. 


Boy  Power  Expressed  in  its  simplest  possible 
and  Food  terms,  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Production  tne  United  States  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  in  1918  was  the  production 
of  #75,000,000  worth  of  food  crops  that  would  not 
have  been  raised  without  its  aid.  This  alone  would 
be  justification  for  its  existence  were  any  other 
needed  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  a  statement 
of  the  organization's  aims,  which  are:  to  mobilize 
for  productive  service,  chiefly  on  our  farms,  .ill 
physically  fit  American  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age:  to  see  that  their  education  is  main- 
tained; and  to  prevent  any  exploitation  of  their 
labor.  Between  May,  1917,  when  it  was  formed, 
and  January,  1918,  the  Reserve  had  extended  into 
forty-one  states  and  mobilized  about  100,000 
members;  by  October,  1918,  it  had  branches  in 
every  state,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii,  and  a  membership  of  210,000,  many  of 
whom  had  received  intensive  training  rendering 
them  far  more  effective  as  farm  hands  than  they 
had  been  before.  Now  a  new  drive  is  on,  designed 
to  create  by  the  early  summer  of  1919  such  an 
effective,  prepared  force  that  the  problem  of  getting 
the  nation's  farm  work  done  will  be  solved  before 
it  really  arises.  The  promise  of  this  campaign 
already  is  bright;  during  its  first  week,  40,000  new 
members  enrolled  in  the  state  of  Nebraska.  An- 
other important  step  is  the  introduction  into  the 
curricula  of  practically  every  high  school  in  the 
country,  of  the  study  of  a  series  of  Farm-Craft 
Lessons,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Davenport  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  and 
designed  to  give  any  boy  who  has  not  been  farm 
reared  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
practical  operations,  terms,  and  details  of  general 
farming,  as  preparation  for  the  actual  training 
courses  that  are  going  to  be  offered  in  camps  and 
at  agricultural  colleges  as  soon  as  the  growing 
season  opens.  With  this  programme  already 
well  under  way,  and  the  achievements  of  last  year 
to  look  back  to,  and  to  surpass,  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  the  goal  of  500,000  members,  and 
enough  produce  raised  to  feed  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  (or  an  equivalent  amount  if  there 
are  no  such  forces  by  the  autumn  of  1919)  will  be 
attained  within  another  twelve  months  at  the 
outside. 


Lands  that  In  changing  from  a  sympathizing 
We  Must  to  a  fighting  ally  in  the  war 

Conauer  against  German  militarism,  the 

United  States  let  it  be  plainly 
known  that  no  goal  was  farther  from  her  mind 
than  the  conquest  of  new  territory.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  territory  taken  by  force 
of  arms  from  a  weaker  adversary,  and  territory 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  peaceful  industry  from 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  one's  own  country. 
It  is  a  campaign  of  territorial  expansion  of  the 
latter  type  upon  which  we  are  now  embarking, 
and  which  should  eventually  add  to  our  productive 
area  more  than  230,000,000  acres.  More  than 
50,000,000  of  these  acres  are  now  swamp  land 
which  systematic  drainage,  subsoil  blasting,  and 
liming  can  render  fertile  at  a  small  expense  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  possible  returns. 
Another  150,000,000  acres  consists  of  cutover 
timberland — unexcelled  grazing  and  grain  growing 
areas,  but  calling  for  a  heavier  initial  investment 
for  clearing  operations  than  most  farmers  are  able 
to  afford.  Fifteen  million  acres  more  have  all  the 
essential  characters  of  productive  farm  land  ex- 
cept a  supply  of  moisture,  and  these  it  is  proposed 
to  irrigate  from  distant  mountains,  dam-created 
reserves  from  winter  flowing  rivers,  etc. 

Of  course  land  reclamation  is  not  a  new  thought; 
at  least  3,000,000  acres  in  the  far  West  have  already 
been  irrigated  and  made  abundantly  fruitful  by 
the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.  But  now,  under 
the  spur  of  Secretary  Lane's  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  President  Wilson,  the  country 
has  taken  the  first  steps  in  a  commitment  of  itself 
to  a  greater  reclamation  movement  than  was  ever 
attempted.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  are 
already  being  expended  in  preliminary  surveys  and 
investigational  work;  then-  seems  little  doubt  that 
an  additional  million  dollars  asked  for  by  Mr. 
Lane  will  soon  be  available  wherewith  to  start 
actual  operations;  and  the  continuous  return  of 
discharged  soldiers  into  cn  ilian  life  promises  abun- 
dant man  power  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans. 
Indeed,  one  of  their  main  objects,  as  conceived  by 
Mr.  Lane,  was  the  supplying  of  opportunities  for 
just  these  men,  first  in  the  constructional  work 
involved  in  irrigating,  clearing,  and  draining  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  later  in  the  tilling  of  the  thou- 
sands of  new  farms  that  w  ill  thereby  be  created. 
The  cause  then  is  admirable,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
such  development,  the  whole  idea  is  pregnant  with 
rich  possibilities. 

'f  f>  $  aa  id 


Real  Farm  Although  little  can  be  said  in 
Labor  Service  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  the 
at  Last  need  for  farm  labor  was  met  last 

summer — there  were  greater  effi- 
ciency and  less  waste  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  harvest  than  ever  before — nevertheless  it 
has  seemed  as  though  the  farming  industry  were 
worthy  of  some  organized  machinery  no  less  exten- 
sive and  permanent,  no  less  powerful,  with  no  less 
prestige  than  the  draft  system  for  the  Army  and 
the  methods  employed  for  the  supplying  of  muni- 
tions factories,  etc.  At  last,  it  seems,  there  is  to 
be  just  such  a  mechanism,  for  the  farm  section  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  of  a  complete  Division 
of  Farm  Service,  with  M.  A.  Coykendall,  formerly 
chief  of  a  section,  as  director.  Through  this  Divi- 
sion and  its  regular  and  special  offices  in  the 
field,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  harvesters  for  the  Western  wheat  belt 
and  farm  laborers  for  other  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  recruited  and  distributed  during  the  season 
of  1919,  and,  presumably,  in  subsequent  years. 
It  can  be  confidently  expected  that  the  efficient 
work  of  Mr.  Coykendall  and  his  associates  duting 
the  past  year  will  hereafter  be  surpassed  in  no  less 
degree  than  the  present  range  and  scope  of  their 
organization  is  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


The  Woman's  Land  Aside  from  the  appoiiU 
Army  and  the  ta4  set  ^  its  found^ 

Government  °.f  increasing  food  pro<jc- 

tion  during  the  war,  L 
\\  Oman's  Land  Army  of  America  was  from  9 
first  confronted  by  three  real  problems.  The  jst 
was  the  winning  over  of  the  practical  farmer  13 
willingness  to  try  out  the  volunteer  workers  || 
accept  their  services  if  they  proved  themseigj 
worthy.  The  second  was  to  make  its  aims,  .ij 
plans,  and  standards  clear  to  the  average  penti, 
whether  man  or  woman,  so  as  to  obtain  such  sat 
port  and  encouragement  as  he  or  she  could  gi» 
The  third,  less  essential  in  the  case  of  an  indepjh 
dent  body  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  desiralk 
was  the  official  sanction  and  approval  of  the  G<-- 
ernment.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  but  tl 
all  three  of  these  objectives  have  been  attain) 
consolidated,  and  permanently  occupied.  7! 
farmer's  conversion  to  the  practicability  of  feiU 
nine  farm  labor  has  been  virtually  complete;  « 
public  has  watched  this  conversion  with  sentimejs 
that  have  gradually  progressed  from  amusem(|t 
to  interest,  appreciation,  and  enthusiastic  encoli 
agement — the  response  of  the  women,  especial, 
as  evidenced  by  their  increasing  support,  diri 
and  indirect,  has  been  unmistakable  and  convi* 
ing;  finally  the  voice  of  the  Federal  Governme:, 
at  no  time  opposed  to  the  plan,  has  become  dtf 
nitely  audible  in  praise  of  it,  through  the  U.  I 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labf 
which  has  created  a  Woman's  Land  Army  Divisil 
in  its  organization.  Mrs.  William  H.  Hubel 
already  a  leader  of  the  Army,  will  therefore  becor} 
National  Director  in  this  Governmental  Bureaj 
the  Employment  Service  will  furnish  officers'  i 
signia,  and  assistance  both  financial  and  otherwis 
and  a  degree  of  cooperation  will  result  that  shou 
tremendously  extend  the  field  and  increase  t 
usefulness  of  the  patriotic  farm  working  wom< 
in  the  season  of  1919 — a  season  that  is  to  be 
unprecedented  importance  in  connection  with  t 
feeding  of  the  world. 


The  Do  you  know  it — this  wil 

Velvet-Stemmed  winter-grow  ing,  forest  inhabi 
Collybia  'n£'  anc^  extremely  edible  mus 

room?  If  not,  now  is  the  tin 
to  enlarge  your  acquaintance  list  of  worth-whi 
fungi,  and  with  little  or  no  danger  of  gathering  tl 
wrong  material.  The  velvet-stemmed  collyb 
(Collybia  velutipes),  also  known  as  the  "wint 
mushroom,"  is  a  common  form  throughout  hum 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  growing  in  den 
clusters  on  the  wood  of  various  kinds  of  deciduoi 
trees,  on  or  near  stumps,  decaying  wood,  burii 
logs,  etc.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  cap,  very  sticl 
w  hen  wet  and  usually  about  an  inch  in  diamete 
a  brown,  velvety  stem  two  or  three  inches  long  ai 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  its  gills  a 
w  hite  or  yellowish.  Its  principal  season  isOctobe 
November,  and  May,  but  it  may  also  be  four 
during  mild  spells  throughout  the  winter,  when  tl 
caps  may  freeze  and  thaw  repeatedly  withoi 
injury.  Being  abundant  when  other  mushroon 
are  scarce  or  entirely  wanting,  it  is  rarely  confuse 
with  other  species,  nor  need  it  ever  be  if  its  chi 
characteristics  are  kept  in  mind — namely,  its  sm; 
size,  its  color,  its  white  gills,  its  extremely  vise 
cap,  especially  wLen  wet,  and  its  habitat  on  < 
around  dead  wood.  It  matures  also  at  a  seasc 
when  there  is  but  little  chance  of  its  being  attack* 
by  worms  or  other  insects.  Cooked  according  1 
any  rule  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar,  it  is  1 
delicious  flavor.  The  stickiness  of  the  cap  is  tl 
sole  disagreeable  feature,  and  this  has  its  compens; 
tions,  for  it  is  associated  with  a  remarkable  abilii 
to  absorb  water.  Consequently  any  surplus  abo^ 
what  can  be  used  at  once  can  easily  be  driedan 
kept  for  future  consumption.  Suppose  we  add  co 
lybia  hunting  to  our  programme  of  winter  sports: 
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A  typical  virx  of  West  Michigan  Pike, 
Van  Burin  County,  Mich.,  before  Tarria 
uas  used. 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


After 


A  view  of  the  same  section  of  the  same 
road  after  Tarvia  was  used.  Mote  smooth, 
dustless,  easy-traction  surface. 


/*~PHE  "Before"  photograph  above 
shows  a  section  of  West  Michi- 
gan Pike,  Van  Buren  County, 
Michigan,  as  it  looked  in  the 
summer  of  19 16. 

But  the  taxpayers  of  Van  Buren 
County  realized  that  such  roads  as 
this  not  only  hampered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  county  and  made 
travel  difficult,  but  that  in  the 
long  run  they  cost  the  community 
more  than  good  easy-traction  roads. 

The  "After"  picture  shows  the 
same  road,  photographed  at  exactly 
the  same  spot,  after  macadamiz- 
ing and  treating  with  "Tarvia-B." 

West  Michigan  Pike  is  now  a 
firm,  mudless,  dustless  road,  water- 
proof and  automobile  proof,  over 
which  full  loads  can  be  hauled  to 
market  with  speed  and  economy. 

And  wisely,  the  taxpayers  of  Van 
Buren  County  propose  to  keep  this 
road  new.  Last  year  they  gave  it 
a  second  treatment  with  "Tarvia- 
B."  Thus  at  very  small  expense 
they  protected  their  original  in- 


vestment and  now  have  a  fine 
piece  of  highway  that  brings  their 
markets  at  South  Haven  and  Wa- 
tervliet  miles  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  satisfaction  felt  over  the 
vast  improvement  effected  by  the 
use  of  Tarvia  is  officially  expressed 
in  the  following  -letter  from  the 
engineer  of  the  Van  Buren  County 
Road  Commissioners,  Paw  Paw, 
Michigan : 

"The  Van  Buren  County  Road  Com- 
mission has  been  using  'Tarvia-B'  for 
some  years  to  maintain  about  20  miles 
of  macadam  road  and  it  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  We  have  entirely 
got  rid  of  dust  and  ravelling  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  observers  that  the  roads 
get  better  instead  of  worse.  This  year 
we  had  about  two  miles  of  macadam 
which  was  so  bad  that  the  State  Highway 
Department  advised  covering  it  with 
gravel  but  instead  we  patched  the  holes 
with  'Tarvia-KP'  (which  by  the  way  is 
something  that  is  indispensable  in  our 
business)  and  treated  the  surface  with 
'Tarvia-B'  and  stone  chips  and  to-day 
the  road  is  in  better  shape  than  when  new. 
We  also  have  been  trying  out  '  Tarvia-B' 
on  a  trunk  line  gravel  road,  the  gravel 


testing  about  75%  stone.  The  results 
have  been  very  good  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
traffic.  It  produces  a  smooth,  durable- 
surface  which  will  be  better  the  second 
and  third  year  than  the  first.  We  are 
now  building  a  30,000  gallon  storage  tank 
so  that  we  can  always  have  a  supply  on 
hand  when  we  want  it. 

"Aside  from  treating  the  roads  with 
'Tarvia-B'  there  is  no  maintenance  cost 
but  a  little  attention  to  holes  and  drain- 
age. 

"Tarvia  has  solved  our  macadam  road 
troubles  for  us. 

"Dana   P.  Smith, 

"Countx  Rocd  Engineer." 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
Nation  needs  more 'roads  of  this 
character  properly  maintained,  be- 
cause the  public  highways  offer 
the  only  means  of  helping  out  the 
railroads  and  aiding  our  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  will  give  any 
community  or  state  all-the-year- 
round  roads  that  are  dustless  in 
summer,  mudless  in  spring  and  fall, 
frost-proof  in  winter,  and  that  are 
easy  to  maintain  at  a  low  cost. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  various  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request. 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 
Peoria 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Columbus 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Nashville 
Duluth 

Richmond 


The  (^^^^&  Company 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited 


Milwaukee  Bangor 
Latrobe 
Montreal  Toronto 


Washington 
Bet  hlehem 
Winnipeg 


Johnstown 
Elizabeth 
Yancouver 


Boston 
Detroit 
Salt  Lake  Cit.v 
New  Orleans 
Buffalo 
-  St.  John,  N.  B. 


St.  Louis 
Birmingham 
Seattle 

Lebanon  Youngstown 
Baltimore 
Halifax,  N  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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tMAKINGaSUCCeSSoftMUSHROOMgROtVINCi 

®y  tALFRD  R  J^OOMIS  I 


OME  years  ago  there  was  published  in  Country  Life 
the  story  of  a  mushroom  house  which  protected  a  wind- 
swept garden  and  in  one  crop  paid  for  the  cost  of  its 
erection.  The  purposes  of  that  story  were  satisfied 
with  the  one  year's  success,  but  the  owner  of  the  mush- 
room house,  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Hart,  was  not  at  all  content 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  derived  from  one  crop.  The  same 
painstaking  methods  which  had  graduated  her  from  her 
novitiate  were  then  employed  with  the  second  and  third  crops  in  her  garden- 
wall-mushroom  house,  with  the  result  that  she  amassed  capital  and  enthu- 
siasm sufficient  to  start  her  on  a  much  greater  undertaking,  and  eight 
mushroom  houses  which  now  occupy  her  time  and  attention.  As  a  com- 
mentary on  the  success  she  has  already  had,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
bystander,  or  whatever  that  ubiquitous  person  who  passes  judgment  on  his 
neighbors  is  called,  has  progressed  from  the  flat  statement  that  Mrs.  Hart 
is  foolish,  to  the  admission  that  "she  certainly  is  mighty  lucky"  in  her 
work.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  "bystander's"  mental  bent  will  see  that 
this  is  considerable  praise. 

Mushroom  growing  is  not  the  easy  proposition  that  a  good  many  people 
think  it  is.  It  is  a  business  calling  for  unceasing  work,  unremitting  vigil, 
and  unlimited  nerve,  and  even  with  these  three  the  grower  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely successful  unless 
he  is  able  to  do  the 
right  thing  instantan- 
eously in  every  one  of 
the  dozens  of  crises 
which  crop  up  during 
the  season.  Mushroom 
growing  is  a  gamble 
from  the  moment  the 
spawn  is  planted  until 
the  last  picking  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  and  the 
odds  are  on  failure  un- 
less the  grower  can  look 
this  failure  calmly  in 
the  face,  and  act  cor- 
rectly when  the  time 

comes.    In  Mrs.  Hart  s       The  eight  mushroom  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,()(X)and  good 

Case,  at  least,  the  game  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  growing  mushrooms 


of  chance  commenced  even  before  the  spawn  was  in  the  soil,  for,  after  only 
three  years  of  experience  she  risked  $8,000  in  eight  mushroom  houses,  good 
for  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  growing  mushrooms,  with  nothing  to  bank! 
on  for  success  but  an  inborn  "hunch"  that  she  could  succeed. 

She  had  succeeded  in  a  small  way,  but  could  she  make  good  in  an  under-i 
taking  eight  times  as  great  as  her  first  venture?  Her  self-confidence  must 
have  received  a  severe  jolt  when,  with  her  buildings  half  completed,  she 
learned  that  the  Government  had  just  dropped  $40,000  in  a  plant  of  the, 
same  size  as  hers.  However,  it  was  then  too  late  to  turn  back  even  if  she 
had  wanted  to,  so  the  buildings  were  finished  and  the  first  spawn  planted. 
The  crop  was  a  good  one  and  the  spring  of  that  year  saw  a  big  hole  cut  in 
the  overhead  charges  of  $8,000.  The  next  two  crops  wiped  out  this  indebt- 
edness, and  now  the  very  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  loss  of  a  season's  j 
profits,  and  if  wre  can  judge  by  past  performances,  this  will  never  happen. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Hart  selected  land  which  happened  to 
have  an  unusually  deep  layer  of  rich  top  soil  covering  it,  in  an  unrestricted 
section  of  her  town.  The  soil  was  carefully  removed  from  a  space  of  about 
100  x  120  feet,  and  put  in  a  safe  place  for  use  later  in  making  the  beds. 
The  work  on  the  eight  identical  buildings,  each  15  x  100  feet  in  length, 
was  then  commenced,  and  as  the  houses  grew  toward  completion  they  re- 
sembled a  series  of  tunnels  laid  above  the  ground.   The  walls,  which  were  of 

two  layers  of  brick,  were 

 sunk  five  feet  in  the 

ground  toguard  against 
a  possible  invasion  by 
rodents,  and  the  walls 
were  brought  together 
at  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  to 
give  the  least  possible 
outside  surface  for  the 
north  wind  to  blow  on 
in  zero  weather.  For 
the  same  reason  each 
house  was  connected 
laterally  with  its  neigh- 
bor up  to  a  point  about 
seven  feet  from  the 
ground.  Hot  water 
radiators  were  placed 
along  the  walls,  running 


Interior  of  one  of  t  he  eight  houses  after  the  floor  had  been 
scraped,  but  before  the  walls  had  been  whitewashed 


Cornel 


Systems  of 
Irrigation 

assure  lawns  of  richness  and 
gardens  productive  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  You  can 
have  rain  when  you  want  it, 
where  you  want  it,  and  how 
you  want  it. 

Economy,  simplicity,  and' 
efficiency  come  with  Cornell 
Overhead  and  Underground 
Irrigation  Systems,  with  pa- 
tented, adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles.  Installed  any 
time — for  any  area.  No  in- 
jury to  lawn  or  garden. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE 

W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 


Underground  System 
for  Formal  Gardens 


PLUMBING,  HEATING,  LIGHTING 

EVERETT   BUILDING,   NEW   YORK  CITY 


Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 
334  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Oliver  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Commerce  Trust  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Munsey  BIdg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Ledger-News  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  86  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

923  12th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.         302  Colonial  Trust  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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OWEN 
MAGNETIC 


Vdanishing  the  Commonplace 


THOSE  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
Owen  Magnetic  Motor  Cars  are  strict 
individualists,  though  not  bizarre. 

Their  town  and  country  houses,  their 
gardens,  all  their  possessions  are  far  from  the 
commonplace. 

And  so  when  it  comes  to  a  car,  they 
insist  on  getting  away  from  the  monotonous. 
Up  and  down  the  Avenue,  or  at  the  Opera, 
or  at  the  Country  Club — wherever  the 
world  of  fashion  congregates — certain  cars 
distinguish  the  vivid  personalities  from  the 
drab. 

Each  Owen  Magnetic  expresses  this  idea 
of  unobtrusive  elegance.  Exterior  and  in' 
terior  colors  and  upholstering  are  decided 
upon  by  the  owner. 


All  the  appointments  show  careful 
selections — such  as  the  silver  hardware,  the 
lighting  fixtures,  the  carpeting. 

The  most  casual  observer  knows  instantly 
that  the  owner  is  a  person  of  faultless  taste. 

Just  as  The  Owen  banishes  the  common' 
place  in  appearance,  so  does  it  eliminate  the 
mechanical  crudities  of  yesteryear.  At  the 
touch  of  finger-tip  this  great  car  is  in  complete 
control- — giant  power  leaps  across  an  air 
space  from  engine  to  wheels.  No  gear 
shifting — no  clanking  noises — no  jerks  nor 
lunges— just  a  quiet,  floating  sensation,  en' 
tirely  different! 

Attractive  brochure,  adequately  describ' 
ing  the  Owen  Magnetic,  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


THE  BAKER,  RAUCH  &  LANG  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Also  Builders  of  Rauch  Sc  Lang  Electrics  and  Custom  Coach  Bodies  of  Quality 
Metropolitan  Distributors 

OWEN  MAGNETIC  MOTOR  SALES  CORP. 
Broadway  at  57th  St.,  New  York 
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^k£H^iestClassLJalldn^Mackne  inthecIVorld 

STHE  INSTRUMENT  OF  QUA 
CLEAR   AS   A  BELL 

^J)uncarfPhijjh 

HE  wonderful  tone  which  has  made 
the  Sonora  famous  is  rivalled  by 
the  beauty  of  the  period  cabinets 
in  which  the  mechanism  is  placed. 

To  hear  the  Sonora  and  to  see  the  Sonora 
is  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  unequalled. 

A  complete  line  of  standard  upright  styles 
and  these  magnificent  art  models  are 
available: 

William  &  Mary 
Jacobean 
Adam 
Colonial 
Duncan  Phyfe 

Special  designs  or  complete  equipment  will  be  made  to  order. 

$50  to  $1,000 
Sonora  $fjonograp}j  ^>alcs  Company,  Dnc. 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 

NEW  YORK— Demonstration  Salons: 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street       279  Broadway 
50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA— 1311  Walnut  Street 
TORONTO— Ryrie  Building 

Dealers  Everywhere 

THIS  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  SONORA  DUNCAN 
PHYFE  MODEL  AS  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  IN  THE  DRAW- 
ING ROOM  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  HOME  AT 
MONTICELLO,  VIRGINIA 


Gothic 
Louis  XV 
Louis  XVI 
Chippendale 
Chinese  Chippendale 


HP?  T  t  If ■ 


lengthwise  of  the  houses,  and  in  each  an  additional  pipe  was  hung 
near  the  apex  of  the  arch  to  take  care  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  A  central 
heating  plant  was  built  to  provide  warmth  for  all  the  houses  in  winter 

weather. 

When  the  mercury  hovered  around  zero  for  the  first  time  that  first  winter 
it  looked  as  if  the  heating  plant  were  inadequate,  for  the  houses  grew  colder 
and  colder  and  it  was  only  by  heroic  measures  that  the  temperature  was 
kept  above  the  danger  point.  With  the  crop  in  full  growth  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  install  a  bigger  heating  system,  so  Mrs.  Hart  determined  on  another 
course  and  asked  a  contractor  for  an  estimate  on  the  laying  of  five  inches 
of  concrete  over  her  outer  walls.  Two  thousand  dollars  was  the  modest 
figure  which  made  Mrs.  Hart  decide  to  become  contractor  herself  and  keep 
the  profits. 

WTiile  she  did  not  actually  go  out  into  the  market  place  and  pick  up 
the  first  idlers  who  happened  to  be  standing  there,  to  mix  the  cement 
and  lay  it  in  on  the  houses,  she  did  the  next  thing  to  it  in  getting  a  gang  of 
unskilled  day  laborers  for  her  construction  crew.  Then  she  learned  how 
to  mix  cement,  and  with  the  knowledge  fresh  in  her  mind  showed  the  gang 
how  to  do  the  manual  part  of  it.  She  next  bossed  the  job  of  laying  the 
cement  on,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  and  expenses  totted  up  she 
found  that  she  had  saved  $i,ioo.  And  since  then  there  has  been  no  trouble 
in  keeping  the  houses  warm. 

Many  who  eat  mushrooms  do  so  with  a  little  misgiving,  having  a  vague 
idea  that  they  are  grown  in  unclean  places.  These  people  should  be  con- 
sistent and  object  to  the  rose  because  it  also  derives  a  great  share  of  its 
nourishment  from  an  under  layer  of  manure.  A  visit  to  Mrs.  Hart's  mush- 
room establishment  would  do  these  people  a  world  of  good,  and  if  they  came 
in  large  numbers  would  boom  the  mushroom  business,  for  her  houses  are  as 
well  kept,  clean,  and  clean  smelling  as  the  finest  greenhouse.  Lacking  a 
personal  visit  to  the  houses,  a  description  of  the  way  they  are  prepared 
will  go  a  good  way  toward  enlightening  the  unenlightened.  \\  e  will  sup- 
pose that  one  crop  has  already  been  raised  and  that  the  summer  has  worn 
on  until  the  time  has 
come  for  preparing  the 
houses  for  thenextcrop 
Running  the  length  of 
the  tunnels  are  three 
long  rows  of  manure 
which  served  as  the 
foundation  for  the  beds 
the  previous  year. 
I  his  manure  can  not  be 
used  again,  so  the 
sprinkler  system  is 
turned  on  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  softened, 
when  it  is  scraped  out 
with  a  hoe.  I  his  oper- 
ation is  done  by  a  man 
whose  chances  of  hold- 
ing his  job  depend  upon 
the  conscientiousness  of 
his  work.  When  every 
bit  of  the  manure  has 
been  scraped  out,  the 
floors  are  sprinkled  with 
ashes  and  packed  down. 
From  year  to  year  this 
layer  of  ashes  is  added  to  until  the  floor  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  concrete 
but  still  pervious  enough  to  permit  the  necessary  slow  drainage.  The  next 
item  is  a  thorough  fumigation,  and  after  this  the  walls  are  given  a  good  coat 
of  whitewash.  After  this  the  houses  are  ready  for  the  next  crop,  but  a  good 
deal  of  work  is  yet  to  be  done  before  the  spawn  is  planted. 

An  ocean  of  clean  canvas  is  spread  before  the  houses  and  three  carloads 
of  manure  are  carted  up  for  distribution  in  the  eight  houses.  This  stage 
of  the  game  provides  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  passersby  who  see  noth- 
ing but  needless  waste  in  the  white  canvas  carpet.  But  it  is  on  just  such 
thoroughness  of  detail  that  Mrs.  Hart  bases  her  success.  The  canvas  is 
laid  to  cover  up  any  of  the  old  manure  which  may  have  been  left  in  front  of 
the  houses,  and  so  prevents  it  being  tracked  in  to  spread  disease  through 
the  fresh  manure.  Some  growers  are  content  to  store  manure  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  then  use  it  again,  trusting  to  luck  that  any  disease  germs  in 
it  may  have  died  out  in  the  meantime,  but  Mrs.  Hart  uses  new  manure 
every  year. 

When  the  manure  has  been  cured  it  is  formed  into  four  beds,  res'embling 
in  miniature  the  conformation  of  the  houses.  Next  the  loam  is  put  on  and 
the  beds  are  ready  for  the  spawn.  1  his  operation  takes  a  good  deal  longer 
than  is  required  to  tell  of  it,  for  it  must  be  screened  and  rescreened  and 
screened  again  until  it  is  of  powdery  fineness.  The  loam,  too,  must  be 
chosen  with  great  care,  but  Mrs.  Hart  is  fortunate  in  having  bought  prop- 
erty which  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  finest  quality  loam.  Un- 
like the  manure,  this  earth  can  be  used  again,  and  at  one  end  of  the  property 
there  are  great  piles  of  it  used  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year  ago,  and 
ready  for  use  again  in  another  year,  two  years,  and  three  years. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  October  the  spawn  is  planted — American  pure 
culture  spawn  is  considered  the  best — and  then  in  two  or  three  weeks  the 
crop  commences  to  show  above  the  surface.  From  then  on  till  March  it 
is  a  steady  round  of  watering  and  picking,  with  unceasing  watching  and 
diagnosing  of  conditions.  Although  Mrs.  Hart  gives  steady  employment 
to  a  helper,  she  will  let  no  one  but  herself  pick  the  mushrooms,  as  proper 
picking  is  an  art  in  itself.  They  must  be  handled  extremely  carefully  or 
they  will  be  bruised  and  the  proper  amount  of  fresh  earth  must  be  inserted 
as  each  mushroom  is  taicen  out,  or  the  beds  will  deteriorate. 

The  loaded  baskets  are  brought  into  the  packing  house,  and  Mrs.  Hart 
takes  one  of  them  in  her  lap  with  her  arm  hooked  through  the  handle  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs,  and  then  holding  a  silver 
knife  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  and  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  she  gets  down  to  business. 


A  prize  bed  just  coming  into  maturity.  To  get  this  picture 
it  was  necessary  lo  stand  outside  and  set  off  the  flash  in  broad 
daylight 
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"''A  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly 

GE,  grandeur,  majestic  rugged 
beauty  — this  is  the  message 
breathed  by  the  towering  Se- 
quoia. In  the  presence  of  these  shaggy 
monarchs  of  by-gone  centuries,  one 
stands  with  bated  breath,  awed  by  a 
realization  of  the  insignificance  of  man 
and  his  handiwork. 

But  there  is  more  than  the  romantic 
appeal  of  California  Redwood! 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  wood  — 
the  close-ringed  graining  and  the  old- 
rose  tint  which  prompts  its  name  — rec- 
ommend it  to  the  home  builder  in  search 
of  charm  and  distinctiveness.  The  ab- 
sence of  pitch  or  resin  makes  it  an  ideal 
base  for  stains  or  enamel,  and  the  soft 


ever  tO  decay —Wordsworth 

(yet  firm)  texture  makes  it  especially 
suitable  for  sand-blasting,  hand-carving 
and  other  unusual  treatments. 

And  the  same  enduring  qualities  — 
the  same  resistance  to  rot  and  fire  — 
which  enabled  the  Redwood  to  with- 
stand the  storms  and  the  forest  fires  of 
untold  centuries,  fit  California  Red- 
wood lumber  for  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  exterior  construction  as 
well. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  of  this  wonder 
wood !  Write  for  stained  samples  and 
free  booklets  — "California  Redwood 
Homes,"  and  "How  to  Finish  Red- 
wood." Please  mention  the  name  of 
your  architect  or  lumber  dealer. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,    715  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 
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House  of  J.  H.  H  oods,  Esq.,  Lakeaood,  Ohio.  Frank  B.Meade  and  James  R  Hamilton,  Architects,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


TO  that  growing  class  of  discriminating 
American  home-builders  who  judge  build- 
ing-material values  in  terms  of  service,  White 
Pine  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

Despite  a  slightly  higher  first  cost,  it  is  for 
certain  uses  the  most  economical  of  all  woods. 
Cheaper  woods  prove  satisfactory  in  protected 
places.    But  nature  has  endowed 

White  Pine 

with  distinctive  qualities  which  make  it  the  longest-lived 
and  most  satisfactory  wood  under  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

White  Pine  stays  where  you  put  it  without  opening  at 
the  joints.  Through  all  changes  in  temperature  and 
weather  it  endures  without  warping,  splitting  or  decaying. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  in  the  many  White  Pine 
houses  which  have  withstood  the  rigorous  climate  of 
New  England  since  Colonial  times. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1302  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


'White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  home-building,  and 
gives  a  short,  concise  statement 
of  the  meritsof  WhitePine.  Send 
for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for 
it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


At  the 
Turn  of 

the 
Faucet 


Runnirif  Water 


changes  your  country 
'ng  water— at  the  turn 
undant  supply  with  a 


STEMS 

Kewanee  Systems  are,  made  to  et  your  individual 
requirements  — no  matlex!,njaw  large  or  small  your 
home  or  where  located.!1  j  ,  I     In  n\ 

Kewanee  Electric  Lighting  System  lis  a  complete  plant  in 
itself— engine,  generator,  toa-tupe^  Brijl  switchboard. 

Write  for  Kewanee  Bulletins  6a1 'Running  Water.  Electric 
Lighting  and  Sewage  Disposal  SysternB^  ',  \\ 

402  -So.  F»ni«mxst.\  i  .  m 


Edna  Ferber 

has  in  this  new  book  of  short  stories  created 
fiction  with  a  new  flavor.  Her  words  snap 
and  bristle  and  make  pictures.  Her  characters 
live,  and  you  will  live  with  them.  They  are 
people  whom  you  see  all  about  you  in  every 
walk  of  life.  You  will  chuckle,  and  perhaps 
sigh,  many  times  as  you  read  "Sophie  as  She 
Might  Have  Been,"  "Shore  Leave"  and  others. 

At  all  Booksellers.    Net,  $1.50 

Cheerful  —  By  Request 


"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good  OAK 
furniture."  There  is  no  more  safe  and  en- 
during investment — none  better  worth  in- 
sisting upon.   Nave  you  tried  INSISTING? 

American  Oak  Manufacturers*  Association 


Write  for  Booklets.   Tell  us  your  problems.    Address  Room  1407, 
41  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  mushrooms  are  picked  up  by  the  left  hand, 
one  after  the  other,  and  cut  and  dusted  so  rapidly, 
that  to  me  at  least  it  seemed  as  if  they  weref 
merely  being  subjected  to  some  mystic  rite.  Yet, 
examination  proved  that  each  stem  was  cut  to 
just  the  proper  length,  and  that  not  a  particle  of 
loam  clung  to  the  gills  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cap.    When  the  basket  is  emptied  the  cut  mush- 
rooms are  packed  in  four- and  one-pound  boxes  I 
and  this  operation  is  also  done  rapidly,  yet  sol 
deftly  that  not  a  single  piece  is  bruised.    With  i 
the  shipping  of  the  day's  crop  Mrs.  Hart's  respon-  | 
sibility  ceases,  for  a  commission  merchant  who  > 
takes  all  that  she  can  supply  him,  within  reason,  | 
sells  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  no  doubt  with 
a  handsome  profit. 

Before  concluding  this  article  a  little  space  j 
should  be  devoted  to  some  of  Mrs.  Hart's  recent 
experiences  and  her  views  on  the  subject  of  grow- 
ing mushrooms  as  practised  by  amateurs.  She 
is  emphatic  in  saying  that  this  business  is  not 
one  which  can  be  carried  on  in  odd  moments  by 
indigent  people  in  unsuitable  places.  A  large 
proportion  of  her  correspondence  comes  from 
people  who  have  failed  in  their  first  attempt, 
and  although  these  people  do  not  know  it,  their 
failure  generally  comes  from  an  assumption  that 
mushroom  growing  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  simple. 
The  amateur  goes  about  it  in  this  way:  he  buys 
spawn  from  the  first  person  who  offers  it  to  him, 
plants  it  in  some  shack  or  his  cellar,  and  then 
trusts  to  luck.  If  the  thermometer  happens  to 
drop  below  freezing  over  night  he  considers  it  a 
small  matter,  if  a  mouse  breaks  in  and  has  a  feast, 
he  still  thinks  it  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end; 
and  if  a  few  of  the  young  mushrooms  appear 
diseased  he  puts  his  faith  in  the  Lord  and  con- 
fidently waits  till  picking  time  comes.  Natur- 
ally enough,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
he  appears  somewhat  vexed  because  the  dollars 


Preparing  the  mushrooms  for  packing.  Mrs.  Hart  holds  the 
mushroom  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  knife  and  brush  in  the 
other  hand  stems  and  dusts  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 


aren't  rolling  in  according  to  programme,  so  he 
writes  to  some  successful  grower  and  knocks 
the  business.  The  present  reader  is  acute  enough 
to  realize  that  good  spawn  must  be  used,  that 
elaborate  precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep  frost 
and  rodents  out,  and  that  a  sanitary  condition 
of  the  beds  must  be  maintained  at  all  times;  but 
then,  the  present  reader  isn't  the  average  ama- 
teur— yet. 

As  you  soon  will  be,  however,  let  me  propound 
a  question  to  you.  What  would  you  do<  if  the 
temperature  of  the  outdoor  air  continued  above 
48  degrees  (which  Mrs.  Hart  considers  the  best 
temperature  for  her  houses)  for  a  matter  of  seven 
days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  you 
found  the  whole  crop  slowly  wilting?  as  she  did. 
Undoubtedly  you  would  first  consult  the  books, 
although  you  will  find  nothing  in  them  to  tell  you 
how  to  deal  with  this  emergency.  Here's  the 
situation,  and  what  would  you  do?  Outdoors  the 
thermometer  registers  70  degrees  and  in  the 
houses  it  is  about  65  degrees.  Heat  is  as  de- 
structive as  cold,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  jour  houses  with 
ice.  Suppose  we — since  I'm  in  on  this  with  you 
— suppose  we  trust  to  luck  and  hope  for  a  change 
in  the  weather.  All  right,  we  will  trust  to  luck. 
To-morrow  morning  we  will  enter  one  of  the 
houses  and  find  every  bed  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 
That  knocks  us  out  of  business  right  away,  but 
Mrs.  Hart  who  has  the  next  houses  to  ours  has 
despaired  some,  thought  a  lot,  and  taken  a 
chance.  She  has  opened  the  doors  and  windows 
for  two  hours  until  the  temperature  is  the  same 
outdoors  and  in.    And  she  has  saved  her  crop. 
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Styles 
for  every 
room  in 
the  house 


An  adaptable  wall  covering 
for  new  homes  and  old 

Sanitas  supplies  the  harmonious  background  which  makes  furniture, 
rugs  and  hangings  look  their  best. 

Sanitas  is  a  cloth  wall  covering,  finished  in  durable  oil  colors  and  is 
obtainable  in  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Dust  and  finger  marks  do  not  injure 
it  —  a  damp  cloth  wipes  off  the  dirt. 


Should  you  desire  a  flat  tint  there 
are  delicate  Sanitas  shades  to  choose 
from.  The  plain  tints  make  an  ideal 
foundation  for  stencil,  fresco  and  blend- 
ing effects. 

Should  you  want  a  grass  cloth,  tap- 
estry or  figured  pattern,  there  are  130 
Sanitas  styles  at  your  disposal. 

Sanitas  does  not  crack,  peel  or  fade. 


Do  a  room  or  two  in  Sanitas  thisspring 
and  make  them  more  inviting  than  ever. 

The  Sanitas  trademark  is  always  on 
the  back  of  the  goods.  If  your  decor- 
ator or  dealer  cannot  supply  you  — 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Samples, 
and  address  the  manufacturers  of 


Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 


320  Broadway 


Dept.  19 


New  York 
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USE  IT,  first,  because  of  its 
wonderful  colors,  making  pos- 
sible a  wide  range  of  choice  effects 
and  harmonies. 

Use  it  because  it  gives  that  soft, 
velvety  finish  so  much  sought. 

Use  it  because  it  resists  wear 
and  is  cleanable. 

Use  it  because  it's  easy  to  use. 
Goes  on  just  like  a  paint,  al- 
though it  doesn't  look  like  one. 


It  comes  in  cans  of  convenient 
size  all  ready  to  stir  up,  dip  in 
the  brush,  and  start  putting  on. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearby 
dealer,  whose  name  we  will 
gladly  give  you.  Or  our  Service 
Department  will  be  happy  to 
advise  you. 

Send  for  booklet,  "My  Walls 
—  What   Shall   I    Do  With 


Th 


em  I 


Lowe  Brothers  q»w 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston        New  York        Jersey  City       Chicago        Atlanta        Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Next  year  under  similar  circumstances  our  firm 
will  do  what  she  did,  with  dire  results,  while  she, 
noticing  a  slight  change  in  conditions,  keeps  her 
doors  shut,  applies  a  little  more  water  to  the  beds, 
and  again  comes  out  on  top  and  smiling. 

Again,  suppose  we  happened  to  be  forcing 
a  bed  to  grow  eight-inch  mushrooms  for  some 
special  occasion,  and  finding  a  break  in  the  water 
pipe,  called  in  the  plumbers  to  fix  it.  Leaving 
alone  with  the  mushrooms  the  two  able-bodied 
plumbers,  two  plumber's  assistants,  and  one 
plumber's  assistant  who  are  required  to  perform 
this  operation,  we  would  return  in  half  an  hour 
and  find  every  mushroom  eaten.  You  and  I 
would  interview  the  plumber  and  demand  dam- 
ages. But  when  this  thing  happened  to  Mrs. 
Hart,  she  wasted  no  words  on  the  boss  plumber, 
but  went  in  and  interviewed  the  two  able-bodied 
men  and  three  able-bodied  assistants,  and  by  pure 
and  simple  mental  suggestion  convinced  them 
that  they  had  eaten  poison  and  that  home  and 
the  doctor  was  the  place  for  them.  One  by  one 
they  departed  with  various  and  sundry  pains 
and  symptoms,  and  four  days  later  when  they 
reported  for  work  on  another  job  they  were  sad- 
der and  wiser  men.  True,  the  men  had  not  been 
poisoned  although  they  thought  they  had,  and 
true  again,  the  employment  of  these  tactics  by 
Mrs.  Hart  did  not  save  her  mushrooms,  but  it 
taught  the  plumbers  to  let  Mrs.  Hart's  mush- 
rooms alone  in  the  future,  added  to  the  gayety  of 
the  nation,  and  helped  to  prove  that  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful grower  of  mushrooms  you  must  be  able 
to  rise  to  every  emergency. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  ray  boy  be  made  fit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie  boys  are  educated — trained  in  Ixxly,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  they 
know,  bi't  because  of  what  they  are. 

Every  Peddle  boy  is  clven  a  comprehend ,  e  pliys. 
leal  evuiniiiatlon.  Kyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth, 
Iuiich,  heart — every  ortfan  noted  and  charted* 
Mental  powers  tested  and  developed  bv  expert 
teachers.  Character  built  and  strengthened  b] 
contact  with  virile  Christian  men. 

Peddie  Institute  is  endowed,  and  conducted  with- 
out thought  of  profit.  9  miles  from  Princeton.  Mod- 
em dormitories — 60  acre  campus — gymnasium — swim- 
ming pool — baseball  diamond— football  gridiron — 
cinder  track.  Military  training  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Summer  camp.  Lower  School 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years.  Graduates  enter  all 
colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.     53rd  year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box3-L,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

is  a  good  story  of  the  fight  for  a  piece  of 
redwood  timber  as  big  as  Rhode  Island.  The 
outcome  depends  very  much  on  the  extra- 
ordinary attitude  of  a  charming  girl  with  a 
will  of  her  own. 

One  man  after  reading  it  bought  seven 
copies  to  give  away.    Net,  $1.50. 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


A  GUARANTEED 
lAWNforSlOO 


Three  lbs.  of  Scot  t 's  Lawn  Seed  for  t  h  is  special 
price,  postage  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Why  we  guarantee  it  to  grow,  guarantee  it  to  go 
25%  farther  than  most  Lawn  Seed  and  to  be  any 
amount  freer  from  weed  seeds,  is  all  explained  in  our 
booklet.  It  also  tells  How  to  Know  Good  Seed,  How 
to  Get  Rid  of  Weeds.  How  to  Treat  an  Old  Lawn  and 
Build  a  New  One.  etc.  It  alone  is  worth  the  dollar 
asked  for  the  seed  but  is  free.  Send  for  it  and  price 
of  seed  in  large  quantities. 

SCOTT'S  LAWN  SEED 

If  It  doesn't  f  'oif  up  your  money  eaon  lj»rk. 

;  0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.     12  SUth  St.,  Maryifille,  0. 


WAR  AND  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

IN  AN  address  delivered  before  the  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug 
Officials  in  Chicago  late  last  summer,  Dean 
Eugene  Davenport,  of  the  iCollege  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Illinois,  reviewed 
briefly  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  country,  and  predicted  effects  upon  it 
which  he  expects  will  be  more  or  less  permanent. 
These  are  in  substance: 

I —  A  keener  realization  of  the  value  and  indis- 
pensability  of  milk  as  food.  He  believes  that  a 
world-wide  appreciation  of  all  dairy  products 
w  ill  become  deeper  as  the  war  continues. 

II —  A  new  and  clearer  understanding  of  what 
it  costs  to  produce  and  market  milk,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  willingness  to  pay  a  retail  price  that 
will  be  fair  to  the  producer  and  distributor  no 
less  than  to  the  consumer.  Obviously,  as  he 
says,  conditions  are  vastly  different  from  what 
they  were  in  pioneer  days  when  cows  ran  on  the 
roads  and  fed  largely  on  the  public  domain,  and 
when  the  usual  source  of  supply  was  the  small 
farmer  who  delivered  a  milk  of  unknown  quality 
in  a  manner  equally  doubtful  as  far  as  sanitation 
was  concerned. 

III —  A  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  good 
cow.  With  feed  at  even  higher  prices,  the  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  her  will  still  be  largely  her 
ability  as  a  producer,  but  even  more  her  ability 
as  an  economical  producer. 

IV —  A  saner  method  of  feeding,  in  which  the 
folly  of  forced  feeding  beyond  the  point  when  the 
increased  yield  covers  the  price  of  the  extra  feed 
will  be  realized.  In  this  connection  there  will 
come  a  wider  practice  of  feeding  only  crops  that 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm,  and  restricting  pur- 
chased feeds  to  by-products  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry. Likewise,  temporary  periods  of  feed 
shortage  will  be  tided  over  not  by  cutting  down 
the  size  of  the  herd,  but  by  feeding  each  in- 
dividual more  lightly  and  thus,  even  though  the 
yields  drop  off,  maintaining  a  potential  source  of 
supply  that  can  quickly  be  developed  when  con- 
ditions improve. 

V —  The  stabilization  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
general  through  the  intensification  of  economic 
stiain  and  the  emphasizing  of  demands.  The 
old  fight  with  oleo,  he  believes,  will  be  settled 
along  rational  lines;  the  legitimate  place  of  the 
veal  calf  business  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  such 
young  of  dairy  herds  as  should  never  be  allowed 
to  mature,  will  be  recognized;  and,  whether  or  not 
the  demand  for  breeding  cattle  in  Europe  con- 
tinues active  after  the  war,  there  will  be  a  great 
and  permanent  market  for  dairy  products  of 
which  the  United  States  shall  hold  a  large  share. 
In  short,  he  concludes,  "  the  older  the  country  the 
more  established  will  be  the  dairy  business,  and 
our  country  is  taking  on  age  just  now  with 
astonishing  rapidity." 
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Trade-Marked  Lumber  Products 

for  Home  Builders 

Consumers  have  more  confidence  in  commodities  which  bear  trade-marks. 
In  the'past  in  buying  almost  every  kind  of  building  material,  except  lumber,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for" the  home  builder  to  specify  the  material  he  wanted  by  its  trade-mark  name.  And 
now  there  is  branded  lumber.  The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  Southern  Pine  in  the  United  States,  places  this  trade-mark  on  all  its  lumber  products — 


THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 


It  identities  lumber  that  long  has  borne  a  reputation  for 
uniform  high  quality. 

There  are  many  Fono-fieix  trade-marked  lumber 
products  for  the  home  builder.  They  are  made  of  good 
virgin  timber  in  strictly  modern  mills.   Each  process  of 


manufacture  is  under  efficient  supervision  and  extreme 
care  is  given  to  grading,  piling,  shed  storage,  and  ship- 
ment. For  durable,  attractive  homes  with  beautiful 
interior  finish  and  flooring,  specify  lumber  bearing  the 
loriG-Reix  trade-mark. 


Some  ipnGzBeji  Products 

Sturdy,  long  leaf  Southern 
Pine  timbers,  joists,  rafters 
and  studding. 

Arkansas  short  leaf  Pine, 
Gum,  and  Mississippi  Pine 
for  interior  finish  and  trim 


r 

Ask  your  dealer  for  TOIK 


Some  Tono-Reix  Products 

Southern  Pine  for  flooring, 
siding,  sheathing  and  other 
uses. 

Forked  Leaf  Oak  flooring  for 
artistic,  smooth-surfaced,  dur- 
able and  economical  floors. 


The  TpnG-fieix  T  umt>er  rompanu 


R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Manufacturer  of  Southern  Pine,  Hardwood,  Oak  Flooring;  Creosoted 
Lumber,  Ties,  Posts,  Poles,  Piling  and  Wood  Blocks 
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Turn  the  steam  on  and  here  is 
what  often  happens  in  the  radiator 


Steam  gives  up  its 
heat.  Water  drops 
to  the  bottom  of 
the  radiator. 


2 

This  accumulated 
water  and  air  re- 
tard flow  of  steam 
into  the  radiator. 


Radiator  pounds 
andknocks.  Valves 
leak.  Radiator  is 
part  hot,  part  cold. 


In  Dunham  Heating  Service  you  will 
find  relief  from  these  heating  troubles 


Dunham 
Packless 
Radiator  VaWa 


Steam  is  like  any- 
thing else;  when  it  runs 
up  against  a  stone  wall 
it  stops  work.  The  stone 
wall  in  this  case  is  the 
water  and  air  that  accu- 
mulate. A  properly  de- 
signed heating  system 
keeps  the  radiators  and 
piping  free  from  these 
obstructions,  permits  the  circulation  of 
the  steam,  and  gives  more  heating 
comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 

Dunham  heating  service  will  give 
you  this  kind  of  a  system  for  a  home, 
apartment  house,  factory  or  office 
building.  It  uses  any  standard  type  of 
boiler  and  radiator,  designs  the  proper 
system  of  piping,  and  fits  each  radiator 
with  the  Dunham  Packless  Radiator 
Valve  and  Dunham  Radiator  Trap— two 


devices  that  stop  heating  troubles  and 
heat-waste  right  where  they  would 
occur  in  less  efficient  systems. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Valve  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  steam  into  the  radiator, 
is  really  packless,  cannot  leak  and  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  radiator.  At 
the  bottom  is  the  Dunham  Trap  which 
automatically  removes  the  trouble- 
making  air  and  water  and  lets  the  en- 
tire radiator  get  hot  noiselessly. 

Leading  architects  everywhere  rec- 
ommend Dunham 
Heating  Service  which 
provides  inspection  for 
every  installation  to  in- 
sure continual  satisfac- 
tion. The  complete 
Dunham  story  is  worth 
sending  for.  Write  for 
it  to-day. 


Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Factories: 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 
TORONTO.  CANADA 


'Noisy,  fianhot  radiators  waste  heat 
yfaysfiould  be  DUNHAMIZED 


Branches 

\n     IN  36  CITIES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 


Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


aces 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  servirpc  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN- GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


(~)UR  ability  to  supply  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  shipments. 
Buy  nursery  stock  grown  at 
Andorra. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

rVrtl.  Warner  Harper,  Pro/?. 
Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


Our  Catalogue, 
"Suggestions  for 
Effective  Planting" 
on  request. 


BUNHflM 
HEATING  SERVICE 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,    Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


Keep  Your  Magazines 

Let  us  bind  your  copies  of 
Country  Life  for  you.  The 
bound  volume  will  be  a  com- 
plete guide  to  the  best  in 
building,  decorating,  and 
landscape  work.  It  also  cov- 
ers adequately  the  various 
interests  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  country,  every- 
thing from  livestock  to  sport. 
We  will  bind  your  magazines 
for  you  for  $1.25  per  volume. 
Or,  we  will  supply  the  maga- 
zines substantially  bound  for 
$2.50  per  volume.  You  pay 
the  carriage. 

Address  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  COLLIES  IN  ALASKA 

WHEN  we  receive  an  interesting  letter  the 
desire  to  pass  it  along  is  sometimes  too 
strong  to  be  denied.    A  communication 
from  Mr.  S.  C.  Radford,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  comes  so  distinctly  under  this  head  that 
we  give  it  below: 

"The  accompanying  photograph  represents 
the  white  collie  which  we  sent  out  some  time  ago 
to  Thomas  Gordon,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
This   place  is  the  northernmost  point  on  the 


The  white  collie  which  Mr.  Radford  sent  to  Alaska  to  herd 
reindeer  lost  no  time  in  getting  used  to  her  new  home,  but  be- 
gan work  as  soon  as  she  arrived 


North  American  continent,  and  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  has  charge  of  some  of  the  Government 
herds  of  reindeer,  sent  down  to  get  a  dog  that 
would  assist  in  caring  for  these  animals.  The 
native  Eskimo  and  Lapp  dogs  are  more  or  less 
wolfish  in  their  makeup,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  kill  the  deer;  they  have  no  herding  instincts 
whatever. 

"Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  lived  in  Alaska 
since  he  was  sixteen,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  knew  of  the  valuable  service  of 
the  collie  in  herding  all  kinds  of  stock.  We  sent 
the  collie,  which  left  here  the  middle  of  April, 
and  went  forward  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear, 
Captain  Cochran,  May  1,  1916,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  arrived  at  Point  Barrow  the  middle  of 
August.  The  climate  is  so  cold  that  even  the 
salt  water  is  frozen  excepting  during  the  five 
or  six  weeks  in  midsummer,  and  the  fur  ships 
and  revenue  cutter  are  obliged  to  make  their 
trip  in  the  Arctic  region  in  a  very  short  time. 

"This  dog  survived,  and  the  new  owner  said 
that  she  started  to  assist  herding  the  reindeer 
from  the  minute  that  she  got  there;  this  season 
the  natives  are  sending  down  and  wanting  to 
get  six  or  eight  more  dogs  that  will  do  this  very 
necessary  work  in  the  frozen  North. 

"The  white  collie  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  wild  animals  are  that  color  in  the 
winter. 

"It  might  also  interest  you  to  know  that  we 
have  a  number  of  white  collies  out  with  the 
Army  and  Navy.  There  is  one  on  the  battleship 
Wisconsin,  one  with  the  United  States  Engineers 
in  France,  and  one  has  just  gone  into  the  Signal 
Corps;  another  into  the  Infantry;  one  is  with  the 
Rainbow  Division,  and  one  with  the  Cavalry." 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  originally  the 
white  collie  was  a  sport  from  the  sable  collie. 
Breeders  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  extra  wide 
white  collar,  inbred  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that 
all-white  sports  were  occasionally  produced. 
These  all-white  pups  from  different  litters  were 
crossed  and  recrossed,  until  to-day  the  white 
collie  is  a  standard  variety,  and  may  be  registered 
as  such  in  the  stud  books  of  the  American  Kennel 
Club. 
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3922  Lake  Street 


Kondallville,  lnd. 


Salesrooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


i 


Write  for  New  McCray  Catalog 
Gladly  will  we  send  you  Catalog  showing 
Opal  Glass,  White  Enameled  and  Wood 
Lined  Refrigerators. 

No.  94  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 


WE  are  perfectly  willing  to 
rest  our  case  with  the 
McCray  owner.  Ask  the  woman- 
of-the-home  what  she  thinks  of  the 
McCray  Refrigerator  —  ask  the 
grocer,  or  the  butcher. 

For  more  than  30  years  McCray  has 
been  building  refrigerators.  During 
those  years  our  constant  aim  has 
been  to  make  refrigerators  that 
satisfy;  from  the  standpoints  of — 
health,  convenience, durability,  economy. 

lKMf 

m  Sanitary  Refrigerators  m 

Y  are  quality  Refrigerators  used  in  America's  ^  i 
best  homes.  The  McCray  Ojxd  Qlass  Refrig- 
erator, lined  with  snow  white  opal  glass 
nearly  one-half  inch  thick  —  practically 
unbreakable — is  the  cleanest  and  most 
hygienic  of  refrigerators. 

McCray  coolingprincipies  insure  a  constant 
circulation  of  cold,  dry  air  through  every 
compartment.  Outside  icing  is  a  McCray 
feature — this  keeps  the  iceman  outside  and 
eliminates  "tracking  up"  the  kitchen. 

"Refrigerators  for  All 
Purposes" 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry 
Silver  Stationery 


Since  1837- Quality 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -  Street 
New  York 


orris  Nurseries 


ORIENTAL  PLANE 

A  very  good  tree  for 
street  planting.  Also  sub- 
stantial and  dignified  for 
lawn.  Grows  large.  Abun- 
dant shade. 

NORWAY  MAPLE 

Gives  a  fine  shade,  and 
looks  well  on  lawn  or  ave- 
nue. Sheds  its  leaves  late. 

Both  of  the  above  can  be 
had  in  any  size.  Write  to- 
day for  Iree  catalogue. 

The  Morris  Nurseries 

Box  803,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Evergreens 


Don't  wait  until  another 
season  to  plant  them. 
Good,  full  rooted,  plump 
top  trees  cost  so  little  more 
than  poor  ones,  why  not 
have  them? 


Send  for  Catalogue.  H 

TuW  l^eW  CaTP  i 


jtK.rfo.-d  N.J. 
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Row  of  Kelsey  Health  Heated  houses  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 


KEisey 

tlEACTH 
H  E  AT 


Is  Sold 
riends 


ISN'T  it  a  fact  that  >-ou  sometimes  read 
our  advertisements  and  accept  them 
with  a  grain  of  salt? 
Haven't  you  felt  some  of  their  statements 
to  be  almost  too  good  to  be  true? 
If,  however,  these  very  same  facts  were  told 
you  by  a  friend  of  yours,  who  as  a  Kelsey 
user  also  happens  to  be  friendly  towards 
us,  isn't  it  so  that  you  would  take  what  he 
says  unreservedly? 

It  happens  that  the  most  of  our  sales  are 
made  by  just  such  friends. 
Here  is  one  who,  on  January  sixteenth, 
wrote  us  as  follows: 

"Send  me  your  catalogue.  Although  not 
very  cold  here  in  Philadelphia,  am  having 
great  difficulty  in  warming  a  ten  room, 
brick  house,  protected  on  all  sides. 


"Formerly  lived  in  Syracuse,  where  I  was 
always  able  to  heat  a  12-room,  frame  house, 
exposed  on  all  sides,  using  only  9  tonsof  coal. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  owner  of  a  7-room 
house  here,  has  the  same  difficulty  I  am 
now  having  in  heating  my  home. 

"It  is  for  him  I  want  jour  catalogue." 

We  will  gladly  send  you  this  man's  name 
on  request. 

Doubtless  there  are  several  Kelsey  users 
right  in  your  town,  who  will  gladly  tell 
you  why  they  are  so  friendly  to  The 
Kelsey  Heat. 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you 
theirs. 

Our  booklet  "Saving  Sense  on  Heating" 
vou  are  welcome  to. 


HE  f\XL5EV 


BOSTON 
405-D  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


Special  Offer  in  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  for 
Large  and  Small  Buyers. 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Perennials 

for  the  Garden,  as  well  as  all  the  different  Ornamental 
Shade  trees  for  lawn  and  street  planting,  and  an 
especially  fine  line  of  Evergreens.  Send  list  of  the 
stock  you  are  considering  for  Spring  Planting.  All 
stock  delivered  within  a  reasonable  distance  by  motor 
truck,  thereby  saving  delay. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO. 

Telephone  333  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Rudyard  Kipling's 

NEW  BOOK 

answers  the  call  of  Kipling  lovers  for  a  book  with  the 
Indian  flavor.  Can  you  imagine  a  trooper  from  India 
in  France,  sitting  down  and  dictating  letters  to  a  scribe, 
recounting  to  his  people  at  home  the  wonders  he  has 
seen,  the  habits  of  the  new  people  he  has  observed,  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  their  affairs?  All  expressed 
in  the  manner  of  the  East.   You  will  enjoy  it  hugely. 

Net  $1.00.  At  all  Booksellers 

THE  EYES  OF  ASIA 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Tozvnsend  Patent  No. 

1,209,519 
IQ16. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  bv  one  horse  and  operated  bv  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  dav  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Lazcn  Moot  ers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


DEVELOPING   THE  MILK  FLO^i 
OF  GROWN  UP  COWS 

ONE  bag  of  grain  fed  to  a  dry  cow  befor 
calving,  is  worth  at  least  two  after! 
ward,"  says  Mr.  N.  E.  Newman,  mant 
ager  of  one  of  the  big  dairy  herds  ii<c 
Penobscot  County,  Maine. 

Through  careful  observation  of  a  great  numbei 
of  cows,  Mr.  Newman  has  come  to  the  conclusior|< 
that  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  a  coW 
can  be  fed  heavily  and  "milked  out"  in  two  ok 
three  years,  is  all  nonsense.  Any  injury  frorru 
injudicious  feeding  has  its  full  effect  almost  inv 
mediately,  but  a  cow  properly  fed  keeps  on  devel-4 
oping  and  increasing  her  productive  capacity^ 
until  long  past  the  age  that  most  dairymen  sev* 
as  the  profitable  limit.  The  essential  feature  on 
Mr.  Newman's  system  is  the  heavy  feeding  on 
grain  while  the  cow  is  dry  prior  to  calving.  Heif-$ 
ers  get  eight  pounds  of  grain  daily  for  three  o« 
four  months  prior  to  calving,  while  the  mature! 
cow  keeps  her  grain  ration  with  practically  nc 
interruption  throughout  the  year.  This,  to  be* 
sure,  gets  the  cows  rather  fat  and  induces  milk* 
fever  at  times,  but  with  the  sterilized  air  treat-! 
ment  Mr.  Newman  makes  short  work  of  thejj 
cure,  and  has  not  lost  a  cow  in  the  last  six*! 
years. 

The  theory  back  of  this  practice  is  that  during!] 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  gestation,  the! 
cow's  system  is  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  re-j 
sponds  freely  to  what  might  be  called  a| 
surplus  of  feed.  Then  when  the  nutriment  is 
no  longer  taken  direct  by  the  foetus,  it  all  goes 
into  the  production  of  milk.  Mr.  New  man  plans 
to  have  his  cows  go  dry  from  two  to  three  months, 
claiming  that  he  can  get  practically  the  same 
annual  production  of  milk  thereby,  as  well  as  a 
better  calf,  and  save  the  labor  of  milking  for 
several  weeks  besides. 

Selling  whole  milk  at  retail  Mr.  Newman  buys 
more  cows  than  he  raises.  W  hen  he  finds  the 
indications  of  inherited  capacity  for  dairy  work, 
he  cares  very  little  for  the  cow's  record  as  a  pro- 
ducer. What  she  has  done  usually  bears  little 
relation  to  her  record  for  the  future.  As  a  typ- 
ical speciman  Mr.  Newman  points  out  a  grade 
Ayrshire  whose  best  record  had  been  fourteen 
quarts  per  day  when  fresh  up  to  six  years  old. 
In  two  periods  under  his  management  she  jumped 
to  twenty-seven  quarts.  Another  grade  Ayr- 
shire he  purchased  when  eleven  years  old  has 
freshened  regularly  five  times,  and  in  the  twelve 
months  of  her  sixteenth  year  gave  more  than 
1 1,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  produced  a  fine  heifer 
calf.  An  eight-year-old  thoroughbred  Ayrshire 
gave  fourteen  quarts  daily  with  her  first  calf.  In 
her  subsequent  periods  her  record  has  steadily 
risen  to  eighteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-five,  and 
finally  twenty-eight  quarts.  More  than  half  of  the 
mature  cows  in  the  herd  of  forty-four  have 
records  equally  good. 

Market  quotations  are  the  dominant  factoi 
in  determining  his  grain  ration,  but  in  June  Mr. 
Newman  was  feeding  his  herd  a  mixture  made 
up  of  200  pounds  dried  beet  pulp,  100  pounds 
cotton  seed  meal,  100  pounds  of  gluten,  and  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal.  One  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture is  fed  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  given, 
and  each  cow  has  a  bushel  of  silage  and  all  the 
dry  hay  she  w  ill  eat  in  addition. 

Cristopher  M.  GAllup. 


TENTING  THE  CHICK  HOVER 

ANEW  YORK  State  man  last  season 
used  a  tent  instead  of  a  wooden  build- 
ing for  sheltering  his  chick  hover. 
The  hover  was  warmed  up  to  about 
95  degrees  before  the  chicks  were  put  under,  kept 
at  92  to  95  the  first  week,  88  to  90  the  second 
week,  and  80  to  85  afterward.  After  the  chicks 
were  two  weeks  old,  the  lamp  was  put  out  during 
the  warm  part  of  the  day.  The  outside  temper- 
ature went  as  low  as  32  degrees.  While  a  tent 
costs  more  now  than  in  normal  times,  still  it 
is  less  expensive  than  a  wooden  building,  and 
could  be  much  more  quickly  erected.  Other 
advantages  are  an  even  light  in  all  parts, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  ease  of  change  in 
location.  A  tent  is  much  more  portable,  and 
may  be  quickly  packed  away  when  the  season 
is  over.  It  has  many  advantages  especially  for 
a  renter. 

F.  H.  Valentine. 


THE  CHARM  OF  EXQUISITE  REFINEMENT,  IN 
HUDSON  CLOSED  CARS  MATCHED  WITH  ENGI- 
NEERING AND  MECHANICAL  EXCELLENCE.  GRATI- 
FIES EVERY  DESIRE  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

THE  SUPER-SIX  CHASSIS  MAY  BE  HAD  WITH 
SEVEN  DISTINCTIVE  TYPES  OF  CLOSED  BODY— A 
MODEL  TO  MEET  EVERY  SOCIAL  OR  BUSINESS 
DEMAND. 
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De  Lue  s  GOLDEN  GIANT 


TRADE    MARK  REGISTERED 


"SEsf  SWEET  CORN 


FURNISHES  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  creamy  nutriment 
you  can  imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  important  horticultural 
acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded  the  only  medal  given 
for  sweet  corn  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
67  years. 

De  Lite's  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years'  selection  from  the 
product  of  the  Howling  Mob  crossed  with  Golden  Bantam  and 
combines  all  the  good  points  of  both  parents. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to  three  ears;  8  to  9 
inches  Ion;;;  cob  of  small  diameter,  carrying  from  12  to  22  rows  of  long 
broad  kernels  of  deep  orange  color. 

This  seed  offered  by  the  originator  is  2  years  in  advance  of  that  sold  by 
competitors  (as  to  selection).    Beware  of  substitutes. 
It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality  and 
all  the  late  varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity.    Growers  report  that 
it  is  from  I  to  2  weeks  earlier  than  Golden  Bantam.    //  is  the  one  corn  for 
the  home  or  market  gardener  who  wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the  shortest  period  of  time 
from  the  smallest  piece  of  land.    Illustrated  circular  "How  to  Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet  Corn" 
sent  with  order.    Price  \  oz.  35  cts.,  I  oz.  50  cts.,  1  pint=  12  ozs.  $5.00,  1  quart  £10.00. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order.    No  Statnps. 

FREDERICK  S.  De  LUE,  M.  D.     Experimental  Farm     Needham,  Mass.     Dept.  F 


types.  This  latter  tendency  was  well  defined  a 
year  ago  and  there  are  a  score  of  cars  that  are 
employing  it  now,  with  every  indication  of  in-( 
creasing  popularity  in  the  future.  Bearings  willf 
undoubtedly  be  more  efficient,  but  this  is  prac-| 
tically  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  improved 
lubrication. 

Oddly  enough,  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  1 
which  were  most  backward  in  development  be- 
fore  the  war — gearset,  differential,  and  rear  axle  | 
generally — have  not  benefited,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by   wartime   production   efforts.    These   parts  • 
served  well  enough  and  the  only  thing  to  do  Vas 
to  use  them  as  they  were,  which  our  manufac- 
turers proceeded  to  do.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow 
our  engineers  to  concentrate  on  these  backward 
units  and  bring  them  up  to  an  equal  degree  of  j 
development  with,  for  instance,  the  engine. 

The  most  direct  benefit  that  the  individual 
buyer  will  find  in  the  motor  car  of  to-morrow 
will  be,  I  believe,  a  really  impressive  lightening 
of  the  automobile's  chassis,  by  the  use  of  alum- 
inum alloys  and  the  various  metals  that  have 
been  employed  in  military  vehicles  of  different 
sorts.  By  means  of  these  improved  metals  it 
will  be  possible  to  save  from  200  to  700  pounds  on 
the  chassis  as  a  whole.  In  some  cases  this  will 
mean  the  redesign  of  the  chassis,  and  manufac- 
turers will  hesitate  over  this,  so  that  the  improve- 
ment will  probably  come  by  degrees,  rather  than 
as  an  abrupt  change.  The  private  car  owner 
will  eventually  reap  the  benefits  of  the  chassis 
lightening  in  greater  fuel  efficiency,  greater  tire 
mileage,  and  general  performance. 

As  far  as  the  outward  appearance  of  the  car 
goes,  the  experiences  of  war  work  have  not  ef- 
fected any  change  here.  Body  work  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  considered  in  the  production  of  mili- 
tary vehicles.  The  changes  in  top  and  body  of 
the  coming  models  will  be  no  greater  than  during 
similar  periods  in  the  past.  In  one  respect  the 
war  did  have  a  certain  influence  on  body  design. 
The  scarcity  of  chauffeurs  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  popularity  of  what  may  be  called 
"personal  driving"  models — the  sedan,  the 
coupe,  and  their  fellows — which  house  driver 
and  passenger  in  the  same  compartment. 

In  spite  of  the  war's  depressing  influence  on 
design  and  construction  of  private  cars,  there 
have  been  certain  interesting  tendencies  in  design 
and  equipment  foreshadowed  by  the  manufac- 
turers' announcements  made  since  the  armistice 
was  signed.  For  instance,  vacuum  fuel  feed 
made  a  still  further  advance  toward  universal 
adoption.  It  now  finds  a  place  on  86  per  cent, 
of  all  our  passenger  cars.  Last  year  it  was  used 
on  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cars,  so  that  it  will  be 
practically  universal  in  another  year  or  two.  The 
tendency  long  noted  toward  battery  ignition  and 
away  from  the  magneto  is  still  in  full  swing  ap- 
parently; 81  per  cent,  of  all  passenger  cars  carry 
battery  ignition,  which  has  proved  sufficiently 
reliable  and  efficient  to  justify  its  retention. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable drift  toward  what  is  known  as  the 
"balanced  crankshaft" — simply  a  method  of 
applying  balance  weights  to  the  shaft  to  reduce 
vibration,  maintain  alignment,  etc.  Sixteen  of 
the  1919  engine  models  so  far  announced  have 
balanced  crankshafts.  Two  of  the  new  Packard 
models  have  an  interesting  variation,  in  a  vibra- 
tion damper,  which  amounts  practically  to  a 
shock  absorber,  mounted  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  crankshaft  to  prevent  vibration.  This,  ques- 
tion of  balance  and  vibration  elimination  is  certain 
to  receive  greater  attention  in  the  future. 

W  hile  it  is  not  connected  with  the  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  development  of  the  car,  the  pe- 
rennial question  of  motor  fuel  needs  a  few  words 
in  any  review  of  the  present  situation  in  the  auto- 
mobile field.  Car  owners  of  the  Lastern  section 
have  not  forgotten  the  late  unlamented  gasless 
Sundays,  and  the}'  will  be  glad  to  receive  some 
assurance  of  better  times  ahead.  Mark  L. 
Requa,  general  director  of  the  oil  division  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  recently  told 
the  writer  that,  while  the  fuel  problem  was  just 
as  insistent  as  it  had  ever  been,  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  we  may  have  a  temporary  period 
of  lower  fuel  prices.  The  elimination  of  military 
demands,  the  passing  of  the  need  for  supplying 
our  allies  with  great  quantities  of  gasolene,  and 
the  release  of  constantly  increasing  shipping 
tonnage  to  bring  into  this  country  larger  quanti- 
ties of  Mexican  crude  oil,  will  all  contribute  to  the 
increasing  of  our  supply  of  fuel  for  private  use. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Requa  stated  that  15-cent  gasolene 
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Sleeve- Valve,  the  Motor  that  Always  Runs^" 


HE  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  motor 
is  so  ungrudging  and  unflagging  in 
its  performance  that  it  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  motor  that  always  runs. 
Nothing  our  salesmen  can  say  about  the  car 
can  be  as  convincing  as  the  statements  of 
its  owners.  The  man  who  has  driven  a 
Willys-Knight  car  thousands  of  miles  be- 
comes so  enthusiastic  over  the  sleeve-valve 
motor  that  he  rarely  ever  is  content  until 
he  prevails  upon  his  friends  to  profit  by  his 
experience.  This  staunch  allegiance  of 
Willys-Knight  owners  has  given  rise  to  the 
expression— "Once  a  WiLlys-Knight  owner 
always  a  Willys-Knight  owner." 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Olno_ 

Willys-Knight  Touring-Four,  $1725-Eight,  $2750;  Seven  Passenger  Sedan-Four,  $2750-Eight,  $3475.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

WEST      TORONTO,  CANADA 


CANADIAN 


FACTORY 
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WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work.  Country  Life, 
and  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare  time 
thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Double-day,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP  ? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life  and  the  Garden  Magazine, 
you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it.  Send  your 
name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,   Page   &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
No  others  like  them,  none  nearly  so 
beautiful. 

Finely  illustrated  52-page  catalogue 
free  for  the  asking.  It  describes  nearly 
300  varieties,  all  of  our  own  production 
and  most  of  them  obtainable  only  from 
us.  It  also  contains  the  most  complete 
instructions  on  the  care  and  culture 
of  Gladiolus  ever  published.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 

Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

BOX  3         GOSHEN,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


for  a  more  or  less  extended  period  was  not  at  all 
an  impossibility.  The  keystone  of  the  situation, 
is  really  the  demands  from  our  allied  countries.1 
Unless  these  are  heavier  than  is  anticipated,  we. 
may  have  cheaper  fuel  for  a  time.  But  this 
does  not  mean  a  cheapening  of  fuel  as  a  perman-i 
ent  condition.  The  basic  tendency  is  upwardl 
and  will  be  so  until  we  find  some  far-reaching, 
method  of  solving  this  fuel  problem  for  all! 
time. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  man  who  is  holding: 
off  from  buying  a  car  at  the  present  time  because1 
he  fears  the  immediate  production  of  a  model, 
embodying  the  lessons  learned  in  war  practice,! 
and  making  practically  obsolete  the  vehicle  he: 
has  just  purchased,  is  laboring  under  a  mis- 1 
apprehension.    The  lessons  learned  by  our  manu- 
facturers during  the  past  eighteen  months,  will 
gradually  seep  into  actual  design,  but  there  will  i 
certainly   be   no   revolutionary   changes.  The 
man  who  wTants  to  buy  a  car  may  do  so  with  an 
easy  mind;  deterioration  will  be  no  more  rapid  : 
than  in  any  other  spring  season. 

MY  DOG 

By  Richard  D.  Ware 

WHEN  first  he  came, 
A  crawling  infant  thing, 
Afraid  and  cowering, 
All  the  world  unknown, 
Close  by  my  side  he  crouched 
And  gazed  in  dumb  appeal 
Into  my  eyes, 
And  finding  what  he  sought, 
He  pressed  his  little  muzzle  to  my  hand 
And  with  a  kiss 
Anointed  me  his  king. 

W/ITH  passing  time,  his  puppyhood  outgrown, 

*  *  With  over  weighty  head, 
Flanks  long  and  lean, 
On  his  ungainly  paws  he  trotted 
At  my  heels, 

Content  to  follow  where  I  led  the  way, 

Assured,  whatever  fortune  might  befall, 

No  harm  could  come 

Behind  his  master's  shield. 

Then  as  he  lived 

Before  him  he  beheld 

Problems   unsolved  unfold, 

The  Right, 

The  Wrong. 

RAVE  matters  of  deportment, 
Unfamiliar  laws 
Transforming  nature's  instincts 
Into  sin. 

And  as  he  pondered, 
To  his  wistful  eyes 

There  came  the  sadness  that  life's  wisdom  brings. 


CO  TIME  crept  on, 

^  Until  there  came  a  day 

When  nature's  work  was  done 

And  there  he  stood, 

Alert,  strong-limbed,  steel-sinewed, 

Valiant  to  a  fault, 

Dauntless  to  lead  where  ever  danger  lay, 
Life's  question  solved  for  him 
In  endless  love, 

Companion,  friend,  and  worshipper — 

My  Dog! 
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BOX-BARBERRY 

THE  NEW  HARDY  EDGING 
and  DWARF  HEDGE 


"After  string  your  charming  new  little  border  shrub  BOX-BARBERRY,  I 
ordered  several  thousand  for  the  Greek  garden  borders.  (Mr.  Samuel  Unter- 
myer's  estate,  Greystone)." — Albert  Millard,  Superintendent. 

A  Distinct  Novelty:  Offered 
this  Spring  for  the  First  Time 

nOX-BARBRRRY  is  a  dwarf,  upright  form  of  the  familiar 
±J  Berberis  Thunbergii;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  thriving  wher- 
ever Berberis  Thunbergii  grows.  //  does  not  carry  wheat- 
rust. 

Box-Barberry  lends  itself  most  happily  to  low  edgings  for  for- 
mal gardens,  when  set  about  four  inches  apart.  It  also  makes 
a  beautiful  low  hedge  when  set  6  to  8  inches  apart.  The 
foliage  is  light  green,  changing  in  autumn  to  dazzling  red  and 
yellow. 

1  year,  frame-grown,  $20.00  per  100;  $175.00  per  1000 

2  year,  field-grown,       30.00  per  100;    250.00  per  1000 

3  year,  field-grown,       40.00  per  100;    350.00  per  1000 

(50  at  100  rates:  250  at  1000  rates) 

Available  stock  limited, 
received. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
BOX  192,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.    (Near  Yale  Bowl) 

Our  Catalogue,  now  ready,  lists  a  comprehensive  assortment  of 
choice  Shade  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens  (including  Taxus 
cuspidata  type).  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants.  Cata- 
logue mailed  the  day  your  request  is  received. 


Orders  filled  strictly  in  rotation 


DREER'S  I9I9H 

GARDEN  BOOK 

Considered 

By  Thousands  of  Gardeners 

both  amateur  and  professional,  the  most 
dependable  guide  published  on  the 

Successful  Growing  of 
Flowers  and  Vegetables 


i 


It  gives  clear,  concise  cultural  directions — 
much  of  it  by  experts  who  specialize  on  the  par- 
ticular Flower  or  Vegetable  they  tell  you  how 
to  grow. 

224  big  pages,  4  color  plates  and  over  a  thou- 
sand photographic  illustrations  of  practically 
everything  worth  growing  in  Vegetables  and 
Flowers — new  creations  as  well  as  the 
old  stand  bys. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  publication. 

HENHYA.DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Does  1he  Work 
o/Fivehtand 
Mowers 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers 
are  great  labor  savers.  Any 
man  with  an  Ideal  can  easily 
cut  as  much  grass  as  five  hard-working  men 
could  with  hand  mowers.  Moreover,  as  the 
Ideal  is  designed  with  the  roller  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  machine,  the  grass  is  rolled  every 
time  il  is  cut — this  keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth 
and  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  mower  has  30-inch  blades  and  with  one 
man  to  guide  it,  cuts  four  to  five  acres  of  lawn 
a  day,  on  an  operating  expense  of  about  fifty 
cents  for  fuel  and  oil.  The  Ideal  is  of  extremely 
simple  design  with  no  complicated  clutches 
nor  gears.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
guide  the  machine  and  operate  the  starting 
and  stopping  lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of 
their  side  wheels  upon  the  ground,  just  the 
same  as  the  blade  on  a  hand  mower  operates. 
This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are  almost 
sure  to  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive 
the  blade  direct  by  power  from  the  engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees, 
Flower-beds  and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close 
to  various  obstacles  as  with  a  hand  mower. 
The  mower  is  hung  at  the  front  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided 
around  corners,  flower-beds,  trees,  etc.,  with- 
out difficulty. 

Photo  at  right  shows  how  tin-  Ideal  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  roller  by  using  the  small 
castor  which  we  furnish.  Valuable  feature 
for  early  spring  rolling. 

Five  Days'  Trial — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  five  day  trial  offer. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  sold  on  a  pos- 
itive guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  we  will  will- 
ingly refund  money  on  any  machine  that  does 
not  prove  satisfactory  when  properly  operated. 
You  can  secure  this  Ideal  through  your  hard- 
ware dealer  or  direct  from  our  factory.  Write 
to-day  for  special  literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER 
COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
401  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

lloston,  51-53 No.  Jlm-kel  si.      Philadelphia,  Pa.,  70!)  ireh  si. 
Now  York,  If.  v.,  2711  Wesl  si.        Chicago,  111..  108  N.  si. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  17*19-31  Tomperonfte  si. 


IDEAL 

TRACTOR 

IMNMOWRS 


Photo  shows  how 
cutting  mower 
turns  when  work- 
ing around  flower- 
beds, etc. 


Ideal 

easily  con- 
verted to  a 
power  roller  with 
front  castor  which  we  furnish. 


ROSEHILL  CEMETERY  AND 
CREMATORY 

Rosehill  Lodge,  Linden,  N.  J. 

November  26th,  1918. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Lansing  Michigan. 
Genrlemen: — 
The  Ide.il  Power  Lawn   Mower  we 
purchased  last  spring  has  proved  to  he  a 
life-saver  to  us,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  time 
when  labor  was  so  scarce  and  high.  It 
proved  equal  to  two  horses  and  "several 
men,  as  it  worked  up  close  to  obstructions 
saving  much  hand  work  in  this  way. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  L.  HOWARD,  Supt. 


TOWN  OF  ARLINGTON 

School  Department 

Arlington,  Mass.,  November  27th,  1918. 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Lansing,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen: — 

We  have  found  our  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mower  very  satisfactory  indeed.  It  is  a 
great  labor  saver  and  we  would  not  want  to 
do  without  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  C.  MINAKD,  Supt. 

JOHN  L.  BROCK 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

November  27th.  1918. 
Ideal  Pow  er  Law  n  Mower  Co., 
Lansing,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:— 

1  have  about  three  acres  of  lawn  to  cut. 
Thanks  to  the  Ideal  Power  Mower,  my 
lawn  looked  much  better  this  summer  than 
it  ever  has  before,  I  believe  much  credit  is 
due  to  the  roller  attachment.    In  mv  judg- 


with  ordina 
amount  of  \ 
Ideal. 


nd  1 


1  k  as  I  am  gettii 


Yours  verv  truly, 

JOHN  L.  BROCK. 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^TRT 


"By  ^MARION  Q  TAYLOT^ 


THE  very  interesting  novel- 
ties that  appear  for  winter 
resort  wear  are  doubly  wel- 
come to  the  sportswoman, 
for  she  sees  in  them  the  added  pos- 
sibility of  country  wear  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer;  it  is 
nearly  always  a  fact  that  the  novelty  or  fashion 
that  appears  first  in  the  winter  at  one  of  the 
resorts,  and  receives  favor,  is  doubly  successful 
the  following  spring  and  summer. 

There  are  many  new  and  attractive  country 
clothes  being  shown  in  the  shops — smart  suits 
of  the  English  type  of  homespuns  and  tweeds, 
others  of  less  sportsmanlike  character,  with  simple 
straight  coats,  sometimes  hanging  loose,  at  other 
times  belted;  with  distinguished  pockets,  short 
shoulders,  and  tight  sleeves;  and  any  number  of 
interesting  separate  shirts,  some  severely  plain, 
of  irreproachable  fabric,  cut,  and  tailoring;  others 
less  severe,  of  lustrous  heavy  crepes  in  many  of 
the  newer  weaves  of  the  season,  made  usually 
with  a  wide  belt  or  shirring  around  the  waist  suf- 
ficient to  have  them  hang  straight,  and  with  just 
enough  fullness  to  give  comfort,  and  no  more. 
This  second  type  of  skirt  owes  its  distinction  first 
to  the  pretty  new  weaves  of  its  fabric,  and  second, 
to  novel  but  unobtrusive  details  of  trimming, 
such  as  new  pocket  treatments;  but  never  is  it 
successful  when  its  trimming  is  anything  but  a 
perfect  complement 
to  the  fabric  and 
design. 

A  whole  chapter 
might  easily  be  writ- 
ten on  what  not  to 
do  in  separateskirts, 
for  one  still  sees  such 
glaring  examples  of 
bad  taste,  such  bad 
attempts  at  effec- 
tiveness by  exagger- 
ations of  cut  and 
design. 

Possibly  the  great- 
est interest  this  sea- 
son lies,  however,  in 
the  collection  of 
knitted  sports 
clothes  that  are 
offered  by  the  ex- 
clusive shops,  three 
types  of  which  are 
shown  accompany- 
ing this  article. 
Some  attempt  was 
made  a  few  seasons 
ago  to  launch  knit- 
ted apparel  in  Paris. 
Chanel  showed  at- 
tractive coats  of 
crocheted  and  knit- 
ted yarn  last  season, 
one  of  which  was 
illustrated  in  these 
columns,  but  it 
wasn't  until  this 
season  that  the  fash- 
ion has  really  caught 
on  and,  what  is 
more,  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  clothes. 
We  see  now  of  cro- 
cheted and  knitted 
silk  or  wool 
— some  hand 
done,  some 
machine  —  & 
hats,  blouse.^, 

sweaters,  of  course  coats,  capes,  and  probably 
most  interesting  of  all,  separate  skirts. 

Sweaters  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  de- 
lightful possibilities  of  knitted  wool  and  silk.  We 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  with  combinations  of 
color  and  stitches  in  sweaters  and  scarfs,  and  we 
can  imagine  the  endless  and  exquisite  combina- 
tions possible  in  millinery  and  other  outer  apparel. 

In  the  collection  of  clothes  shown  with  this 
article  we  see  several  varieties  that  suggest  many 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to 
give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
from  which  the  clothes  in  the  accompanying  articles  are  chosen.  W rite,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New 
York  office,  120  West  J2nd  Street 


other  interesting  developments.  In  the  first 
sketch  is  a  sweater  or  a  coat  which  is  wrorn  with  a 
plaid  skirt.  The  sweater  is  of  crimson  silk,  with 
a  charming  scarf-like  collar  ending  in  fringe — and 
by  the  way,  fringe  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  spring  mode  for  country  wear,  but  not 
applied  fringe.  That  I  think  is  finished  for  the 
present,  and  what  we  see  now  is  the  fabric  itself 


A  knitted  plaid  skirt  of  black,  white,  gray, 
and  crimson  makes  a  charming  costume  when 
worn  with  the  crimson  silk  sweater  coat  with 
fringed  belt  and  scarf-like  collar.  Worsted 
embroidery  trims  the  brim  of  the  black  str.w 
hat  worn  with  it 


The  purple  stripes  of  the  tan 
knitted  skirt  extend  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  bottom  of  the 
tan  coat,  also  knitted,  which  is 
distinctly  tailored  with  its  long, 
narrow  revers.  A  high-crowned 
narrow-brimmed  sailor  is  a  splen- 
did accompaniment  to  the  cos- 
tume 


This  blue  knitted  cape  (which 
can  also  be  worn  hanging 
straight)  is  held  in  its  graceful 
folds  by  a  loop  and  button  under 
the  softly  shirred  collar.  Also 
knitted  are  the  dark  blue  and 
white  skirt,  and  the  hat  which 
is  flecked  with  white  yam  and 
tiimmed  with  a  ball  of  the  same 


fringed  out.  This  sweater  or  coat  has  pretty  new 
pockets  and  a  sash  belt.  The  skirt  is  a  black  and 
white  and  gray  plaid  with  just  a  crimson  line  or  so 
crossing  it  at  intervals,  and  it  and  the  coat  are 
sold  as  a  costume. 

And  that  is  another  point — one  is  seeing  so 
many  complete  costumes  for  country  wear.  A 
new  one  consists  of  a  knitted  jumper  dress, 
sleeveless,  under  which  is  worn  a  shirt  or  blouse, 
and  over  it  a  short  cape  of  the  same  knitted  wool. 


Another  new  feature  in  the  method 
of  making  sweaters  and  coats  that 
are  knitted  is  to  give  them  a  half 
lining,  which  helps  to  keep  them  in 
shape  and  gives  a  much  closer 
shoulder  than  is  otherwise  possible. 
Even  the  hat  worn  with  this  cos- 
tume shows  its  touch  of  yarn,  for  the  black  straw 
crown  and  the  black  taffeta  brim  are  supplemen- 
ted by  a  white  woolen  yarn  embroidery  on  the 
top  of  the  brim. 

In  the  second  sketch  is  shown  one  of  the  smart- 
est of  the  new  capes  for  country  wear — and  capes 
for  country  wear  promise  to  be  one  of  the  domi- 
nant fashion  features  for  spring  and  summer. 
The  graceful  becomingness  of  the  cape  is  its 
strongest  asset,  and  since  women  have  discovered 
in  the  past  two  seasons,  in  which  it  has  been  gen- 
erally worn,  just  how  well  they  can  look  in  capes, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  see  them  appear  for  a  new 
purpose.  These  knitted  capes  are  really  the 
smartest  although  one  will  see  jersey  and  soft- 
finished  woolen  fabrics  used  as  well. 

This  particular  cape  has  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  season's  fashion — the  soft  shirred 
collar,  a  practical  method  of  being  kept  on  (two 
narrow  straps  which  surplice  about  the  waist), 

and  more  than  one 
way  of  being  draped, 
for  the  individual 
handling  of  a  cape, 
the  possibilities  of 
draping  that  it  of- 
fers, dare  not  be 
omitted  from  its  list 
of  assets.  This  one 
may  loop  up  to  one 
side  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  or  remain 
open  with  the  arms 
going  through  small 
slits  at  each  side. 

With  it  is  worn 
one  of  the  piquant 
knitted  hats  in  blue 
yarn,  snowballed 
and  snow  flaked  in 
white  yarn,  and 
faced  with  a  white 
underbrim.  Under 
the  cape  is  worn  a 
very  chic  hand- 
knitted  skirt  that  is 
of  vertical  stripes  in 
dark  blue  and  white, 
the  stripes  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide. 

The  third  illus- 
tration shows  still 
another  version  of 
the  knit  skirt,  this 
time  a  heavy  wool 
knit  to  show  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  a 
contrasting  color, 
which  go  up  to  just 
a  bit  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sweater. 

In  this  instance 
the  skirt  is  tan, 
striped  in  purple, 
and  with  it  is  worn 
a  tan  knitted  coat, 
very  tailored  in  ef- 
fect, with  the  nar- 
row rolling  revere 
that  we  see  on  so 
many  tailored  suits 
this  spring,  and  a 
decorative  button  trimming  down  either  side. 
The  rather  high-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  sailor 
hat  suits  the  general  severe  character  of  such  a 
costume.  At  the  same  establishment  in  their  very 
complete  collection  of  knitted  country  clothes  they 
are  showing  a  lovely  gray  woolen  coat  and  skirt, 
the  coat,  long  and  straight,  one  of  the  smart  new 
box  models,  the  skirt  narrow  and  straight  to  keep 
the  silhouette.  The  patch  pockets  and  cufFs 
are  trimmed  with  dark  brown  squirreL  , 
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TAILLEURS  ~  DAY  WRAPS  ~ GOWNS 
HATS  and  NEW  FASHIONS  in 
—  SPRING  FURS  — 


WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA  PARIS  DULUTH 

PALM  BEACH  SALONS  -  ROYAL  POINCIANA  GROUNDS 


ESTABLISHED  181b 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Tele-phone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  Ready  made  or  to  Measure  for  Spring 

Evening  Clothes,  Cutaways,  Sack  Suits 
Sporting  Clothes  and  Light-weight  Overcoats 

English  and  Domestic  Hats  &  Furnishings 
Boots  &  Shoes  for  Dress,  Street  &  Outdoor  Sport 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Complete  Clothing  Outfits  for  Officers 

Continuing  in  the  Service 
as  well  as  for  those  preparing  to  resume 
Civilian  Life 


BOSTON  SALES- OFFICES 
Tremontcor.  Boylston  Street 


NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 
2  2  0    Bellevue  Avenue 
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Hosiery 


•eg  U.S.Pat  Office 


Irresistible  is  the  lure  of  "Onyx" 
Silk  Hosiery  which  season  after 
season  through  its  charm  and 
beauty  appeals  to  the  woman  of 
discriminating  taste  in  dress. 

Always  of  uniform  excellence  and 
correct  in  style  "Onyx"  offers  a 
wide  selection  in  the  newest 
colorings  in  plain  and  fancy 
clockings.  Lace  ankle  and  all 
overs  of  sheerest  gauze  and 
medium  texture  adopted  for  state 
occasions  and  ordinary  use  at 
medium  prices. 

At  Your  Favorite  Shop 

Emery  &  Beers  Company 

Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  "ONYX"  and 
Wholesale  Distributors 

NEW  YORK 
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Heat  that's  right  day  and  night 

□  I 


The  growing  daughters  and  their  mothers  need  the  cozy  atmosphere  of 
a  well-warmed  home  to  help  win  friends  and  exchange  warm  confidences. 
Cold  corners  and  drafty  floors  are  depressing,  and  chill  conversation  and  friendships. 
Have  you  again  been  obliged  this  winter  to  apologize  for  the  old-fashioned  heating? 
Why  delay  longer  investing  in  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators?  These  outfits  are 
proving  in  over  a  million  buildings,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  yield  the  utmost  in  heating  com- 
fort, health  protection,  cleanliness,  and  fuel  economy. 


American*  Ideal 

il Radiators  ^Mboilers 


These  outfits  guaran- 
tee you  a  lifetime  of 
lowest  heating  cost! 


Easy  to  put  coal  in  the  roomy  door — a  whole  day's  supply  put  in  the  IDEAL  fire-pot  in  a 
minute's  time.  Easy  to  shake  because  you  stand  erect — gently  shake  only  a  few  grate  bars 
at  a  time.    The  same  water  is  used  for  years.    An  IDEAL  Regulator  controls  draft  and 

check  dampers  automatically  to  suit  weather. 

The  price  is  the  closest  possible  between  manufac- 
turer and  user.  Price  is  no  higher  than  asked  for 
ordinary  makes.  Accept  no  substitute!  On  each 
IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiator  our  name 
is  cast — your  guarantee. 


The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaner  is  cellar -set  and  piped 
from  floor  to  floor.  Put  in  any 
new  or  old 
home  with- 
out tearing 
up.  Now 
also  made 
in  t  w o  - 
sweeper 
size  for 
apartments 
hotels, 
office  build- 
ings, etc.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Lasts  for  years.  Sold  on  Easy 
Payments.    Send  for  catalog. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Easily  put  in  OLD  Buildings! 

Send  today  for  "Ideal  Heating"  (free),  giv- 
ing much  valuable  information  on  fuel 
economies  —  for  homes,  churches,  stores, 
schools,  and  other  buildings.  Act  now,  and 
your  re-united  family  will  know  no  sting  of 
winter. 

Ask  your  dealer  today!    No  exclusive  agents 

AmericanRadiator  Company 


IDEAL  Boilers  will 
supply  ample  heat  on 
one  charging  of  coal 
for  8  to  24  hours,  de- 
pending on  severity  of 
weather. 

Write  Department  25 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


HARRISON 

MEMORIALS 

A  MEMORIAL  is  an  expression  of 
your  taste  and  individuality — perma- 
nently cut  in  immutable  granite. 

Our  booklet  will  help  to  crystallize 
your  ideas — it   shows   some    of  the 
results  of  our  74 
years  of  experi- 
ence. 

Ask  S°r  Booklet  4 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Offices  in  principal  cities 
Works:  Barre,  Vt. 
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Underground  Garbage 
Receivers 

Saves  constant  renewal  of 
the  frozen  garbage  bucket 

Our  truck  wheels  your  Ash  barrel  up  or  down  steps.    Our  Spiral 
Truss  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel  is  stronger. 
Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Fourteen  Yearnon  the  MarLet. 

Sold  direct.    Look  lor  our  Trade  Marks. 

C  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Maw. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

By  Gent  Slratton-Portcr 


A  real  flesh-and-blood  story  of  American  womanhood 


Net,  $1.50 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Edna  Ferber 

has  in  this  new  book  of  short  stories  created 
fiction  with  a  new  flavor.  Her  words  snap 
and  bristle  and  make  pictures.  Her  char- 
acters live,  and  you  will  live  with  them.  They 
are  people  whom  you  see  all  about  you  in 
every  walk  of  life.  You  will  chuckle,  and  per- 
haps sigh,  many  times  as  you  read  "Sophie  as 
She  Might  Have  Been,"  "Shore  Leave" 
and  the  others.    At  all  Booksellers.     Net,  $1.40. 

Cheerful— By  Request 


A  CANINE  CELEBRITY 

TEDDY,  the  sole  canine  survivor  of  the 
last  Peary  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  is 
one  of  the  twelve  puppies  bought  by  ex- 
plorer MacMillan  from  an  Eskimo  for  a 
jack-knife  that  cost  25  cents;  the  bargain  included 
the  mother  of  the  puppies. 

The  name  Teddy  was  given  to  this  dog  in  honor 
of  the  Roosevelt,  the  vessel  on  which  the  expedition 
sailed. 

Mr.  MacMillan  brought  the  puppy  to  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  when  the  ship  came  there  on  its 
return,  and  presented  him  to  the  Wood  End 
Life  Saving  Station,  but  he  killed  so  many  chick- 


Teddy,  the  sole  canine  survivor  of  Peary's  last  polar  expedition 

ens  there  that  they  gave  him  to  Mr.  William 
Silvey,  of  the  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion. 

Teddy's  color  is  a  beautiful  silver  gray,  which 
is  very  handsome,  and  his  tail  curls  up  gracefully 
over  his  back,  the  tail  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
being  lighter  in  color  than  the  upper  parts.  He 
has  gray-green  eyes,  black  mouth,  but  red  tongue, 
in  which  last  regard  he  differs  from  the  chow, 
which  he  much  resembles  in  some  respects,  the 
latter  having  a  black  tongue. 

Teddy's  principal  diet  is  cooked  fish,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.  He  used  to  eat  it  raw  but 
having  tasted  it  cooked  he  refused  raw  fish 
ever  afterward.  When  any  one  asks  his  owner 
what  his  diet  is  the  invariable  answer  is:  "Snow 
balls." 

Teddy  is  now  full  grown,  of  course,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly muscular  and  strong.  He  has  long  claws 
for  digging  into  the  ice  and  a  great  development 
of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  His  disposition  is 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  children.  It  is  said  of  him  that  his  in- 
telligence is  of  a  very  high  order. 

James  W.  Dixon. 

KEEPING  CUT  DAHLIAS  FRESH 

AT  THE  dahlia  show  in  New  York  as  I 

/\  looked  at  the  growers  unpacking  their 
J  \  exhibits,  cutting  the  stems  off  short  and 
even  then  losing  many  of  their  best 
blossoms  through  wilting,  I  wondered  if  our 
method  of  making  the  flowers  last  after  cutting 
would  not  be  of  interest. 

Of  course  when  the  Japanese  taught  us  to 
singe  our  poinsettias  there  was  saved  to  us  for 
decorative  purposes  our  most  charming  flower 
of  the  Christmas  season;  the  same  process  has 
been  tried  on  the  dahlias  with  more  or  less  success; 
less,  when  you  stand  before  two  lighted  candles 
with  a  dahlia  in  each  hand  and  try  to  char  the 
ends  of  the  watery,  dripping  things — for  charred 
to  a  white  ash  they  must  be  to  be  sure  of  them; 
more,  when  with  six  in  each  hand  one  holds  them 
in  the  roaring  blaze  of  a  kerosene  torch. 

There  is  still  a  better  way,  however;  get  a 
broad-mouthed  bottle  with  rubber  cork,  or  a 
glass  fruit  jar;  have  four  ounces  of  commercial 
nitric  acid  poured  into  it  by  the  chemist  (who  will 
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Radiator  Obtrusiveness 

Solved  With  Our 
Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider  for  a  moment 
having  the  machinery  of  your 
heating  system  in  the  form  of  radia- 
tors, always  in  insistent  prominence? 

Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring 
them  with  decorative  metal  grilles. 

Ways  that  easily  convert  the  ob- 
jectionable into  the  desirable.  Ways 
that  turn  the  ugly  into  the  harmonious. 


Willi  the  decorative  grille  at 
the  base  and  top  a  complete  circu- 
lation is  secured,  insuring  high 
heating  efficiency. 

Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 


The  "Beaut-i-ator" 

THE  "  Beaut-i-ator  "  is  a  portable  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply 
place  it  over  your  radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No 
outside  help  needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the  "Beaut-i-ator"  Booklet, 
when  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


WALTER  A.  DYER'S  dog  stories  need  no 
introduction  to  Country  Life  readers.  In  this 
book  are  two  of  the  best  written  by  any  author. 
Collaborating  with  Gen.  Catlin,  Mr.  Dyer  has 
added  to  them  that  deft  touch  which  we  have 
learned  to  love  and  associate  with  his  work. 

"With  the  Help  of  God 
and  a  Few  Marines" 

By  BRIG.  GEN.  A.  W.  CATLIN,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

{Walter  A.  Dyer  collaborating) 

One  is  the  story  of  Verdun  Belle,  the  trench 
dog  who  adopted  a  leatherneck ;  she  followed 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  fighting  around 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  was  waiting  for  him  there 
when  they  carried  him  out.  It  is  a  true  story. 
The  other  is  that  of  a  Red  Cross  dog  who 
rescued  a  wounded  Yankee  soldier.  "He  was 
just  plain  dog,  but  he  sure  knew  his  job." 
Primarily,  this  is  the  vivid  story  of  the  great 
fight  at  Belleau  Wood,  by  the  man  who 
commanded  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Marines; 
it  is  also  a  history  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Reproductions  of  actual  maps  used  on  the 
battle-field. 

Your  bookseller  will  supply  you.    Net,  $1.50. 

Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Company 


oAre  You 
Buying  Your  Plumbing  on 
the  Installment  Plan? 

Many  people  buy  plumbing  on  the  installment  plan 
and  never  know  it.  The  life  of  inferior  plumbing 
material  is  actually  determined  before  the  plumber's 
truck  brings  it  to  your  house.  Such  fixtures  will  last 
just  so  long,  and  then  shame  of  their  appearance  and 
realization  of  their  sanitary  uselessness  force  you  to 
replace  them.  Then  comes  the  second  payment — 
the  same  price  for  the  fixture,  the  same  bill  for 
plumber's  services.  You  come  to  realize  how  much 
better  off  you  would  have  been  to  have  originally 
insisted  upon 

THE 

TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 
"TEPECO"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

It  is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent.  Perma- 
nency is  not  denoted  by  a  white  surface,  but  by  what  material 
is  beneath  that  surface.  With  time,  inferior  materials  will  lose 
their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance  become 
uninviting — the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

"TEPECO"  Plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and  substan- 
tial. Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface, 
nor  will  that  surface  be  worn  away  by  scouring.  A  wise  invest- 
ment—  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your  bathroom,  write  for  our 
instructive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
World's  largest  makers  of  All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures 
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People  Who  Really 
Know    Dogs  Like 

PIERROT: 

Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 
A  thrilling,  touching  story 
of  a  dog  that  went  to  war. 
Here's  what  one  dog  man  says: 
"I  have  read  'Pierrot'  and  you  ought  to  be  proud 
of  that  book.    It  will  become  a  classic." 

WALTER  McROBERTS,  Peoria   111.    Proprietor  of 
Richwood  Kennels.    Member  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America, 
All  Bookstores  Net  $1  OO.Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. .Garden  Cily.N.Y. 


Succulent  vegetables,  blooming  flowers, 
velvety  grass,  grow  from 


Thorburn's  Seeds  are  seeds  selected  by  a 
house  famous  through  1 1 8  years  for  quality. 
You  don't  buy  seeds — you  buy  what  grows 
from  them.    Send  for  1 91 9  catalogue. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53  Barclay  Street  through  to  54  Park  Place 
New  York  City 


Magazines  That  Sell 

mean  profits  to  you  if  you  represent  them 
in  your  community. 

Full  and  part  time  agents  wanted  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  World's  Work, 
Country  Life  and  Garden  Magazine,  because 
of  their  timeliness. 

A  postal  card  will  tell  you  how  to  increase 
your  income.   Address  the 

Circulation  Dept. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


"We  Want  a  Country  Home.  Will  You 
Tell  us  Who  Specializes  in  the  Section 
Which    We    Are  Interested?" 


in 


This  request  is  characteristic  of  many  that  we  are  receiving 
constantly  in  the  Real  Estate  Department  of  Country7  Life. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  information  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  live  in  the  country  and  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  real  estate  experts  who  are  acquainted  with  the  owncis  of 
choice  properties  throughout  the  United  States.  If  you  want 
to  live  in  the  country,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  put  you 
in  touch  with  experts  who  can  guide  you  in  your  purchase. 
This  service  is  free. 

Country  Life 
Manager  Heal  Estate  Department 
120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 


warn  you  of  its  burning  qualities)  and  donning 
thick  gardening  gloves,  for  safety,  dip  eight  or!- 
ten  stems  at  a  time  into  the  acid;  take  them  out 
after  thirty  seconds  and  place  them  in  a  jar  of 
warm  water,  say  90  degrees,  and  your  dahlias 
will  last  for  days — sometimes,  if  the  rooms  are! 
cool,  for  quite  a  week.  This  is  not  an  experi-: 
ment,  I  have  done  it  every  day  for  two  months' 
at  a  stretch  and  have  never  had  a  failure. 

At  the  dahlia  show  I  noticed  one  man  dipping1 
the  stems  of  his  flowers  into  a  tin  can,  I  thought ! 
rather  surreptitiously,  but  there  were  no  fumes; 
if  he  had  made  the  same  discovery  as  ours  he 
must  have  been  using  the  acid  in  a  diluted  form, 
as  he  was  much  more  casual  about  it  than  he 
could  have  been  with  the  acid  full  strength. 

What  happens  is  probably  one  of  two  things. 
The  dahlia  is  what  is  known  as  a  bleeder — the  \ 
stalks  and  stems  as  well  as  the  root.  It  is  essen- 
tial  to  their  lasting  that  this  dripping  of  their 
juices  be  stopped,  that  the  sap  in  their  stems  be 
held  there.  Cauterizing  or  very  thorough  singe- 
ing does  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  hollow 
stalk  reserves  action  enough  to  take  up  all  the 
water  it  needs.  The  other  explanation,  possibly 
the  true  one,  might  be  that  without  the  acid  a 
chemical  dialysis  takes  place  which  the  flower 
can  not  withstand. 

Harriet  Post. 

SYSTEMS  OF  FARMING  AND 
THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE 

SUCCESSFUL  farm  management  con- 
sists, in  the  last  analysis,  of  choosing 
or  elaborating  a  system  of  farming 
that  will  make  the  most  of  existing 
conditions  and  opportunities,  return  the  maxi- 
mum labor  income  or  net  profit  over  all  expenses, 
and  maintain — or  better  still,  increase — the  soil's 
fertility.  There  are  various  standards  and  scales 
by  which  to  estimate  the  success  of  any  such 
arrangement,  some  carefully  and  systematically 
accurate,  others  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  per- 
sonal. No  one  is  likely  to  prove  best  in  every 
case;  but  each  may  contribute  something  to  the 
final  judgment.  Hence  every  scheme  of  analysis 
or  investigation  is  worthy  of  consideration  and, 
perhaps,  permanent  utilization  in  annually  sizing 
up  the  business. 

There  was  made  in  England  not  long  since,  on 
rather  a  unique  basis,  such  a  critical  study  of 
three  distinct  types  of  farming.  These  were  (1) 
the  production  of  meat  on  grass  land;  (2)  the 
production  of  milk  on  grass  land;  and  (3)  the 
production  of  meat  and  food  crops  on  arable 
land.  The  basis  of  comparison  was  the  total 
amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food  products 
for  the  human  body  that  each  is  able  to  yield, 
the  accepted  daily  requirements  per  man  being 
Atwater's  ration  of  \  pound  digestible  protein 
and  3,500  calories  of  energy  or  their  equivalent. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  as 
prepared  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture: 


NUMBER 

OP  DAYS 

DIGEST- 

ENERGY 

RATION    PER  MAN 

TYPE  OF  FARMING 

roon 

IBLE 

VALUE 

A  NO  PRODUCE 

LBS. 

PROTEIN 

IN 

ENERGY 

LBS. 

CALORIES 

PROTEIN 

VALUE 

I. — (a)  Meat  on 

Medium 

Pasture.  .  . 

1  °S 

14-3 

204,000 

57 

.  58 

(b)  Meat  on 

Rich  Pas- 

67 

ture  

190 

16.7 

488,400 

140 

(r)    Meat  on 

Poor  Pas- 

20 

-  7 

38,800 

I  I 

It 

II— D  airy 

Farming 

on  Good 

Grassland: 

MMt  

2,oco 

67.0 

607,4O0 

268 

•74 

45 

7-° 

66,200 

23 

19 

Total  prod- 

ucts. .  .  . 

74- 0 

673,6CO 

296 

193 

Ill— M  i  x  e  d 

Arable 

Farming  — 

Good  land : 

Wheat  flour. . 

315 

31.6 

502,700 

126 

144 

Potatoes. . .  . 

448 

8.6 

l85,5CO 

34 

53 

94 

9.2 

236,600 

37 

68 

Beer  

498 

2-  5 

1 1 1,200 

10 

32 

Total  prod- 

296 

ucts.  .  .  . 

Si-9 

1,036,OCO 

207 

The  advantages  of  mixed  or  diversified  farming 
are  thus  emphasized  from  a  new  standpoint. 

E.L.D.S 
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Trees  and  Shrubs  at 
Sacrifice  Prices 

Having  closed  our  nursery  at  Princeton  Junction, 
N.  J-,  on  account  of  war  conditions,  we  are  offering 
the  following  surplus  flock  at  remai kably  low 
prices  to  close  it  out.  These  prices  are  for  carload 
lots  onlx,  and  digging  and  packing  will  be  charged  at 
actual  cost,  which  will  not  be  much,  as  packing  in 
boxcars  is  very  inexpensive.  This  slock  is  first 
class  in  every  respect.  Stock  will  be  shipped  from 
Princeton  Junction,  N.  J. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES 

75  Schwedler's  Maples,  5-8  ft. 

200  Sugar  Maples,  5-8  ft. 

350  Norway  Maples,  5-8  ft. 

225  Norway  Maples  7-10  ft. 

200  Silver  Maples,  12-14  ft. 

100  Wier's  Cut-Leaved  Maples,  8-12  ft. 

150  European  White^Birch,  8-12  ft. 

120  Purple  Birch,  8-12  ft. 

50  Crab  Apples  Atrosanguinea,  5-7  ft. 

40  Crab  Apples  Klorabunda,  5-7  ft. 

35  Purple  Beech,  3-4  ft. 
150  Horse  Chestnut,  5-7  ft. 

60  Tulip  Trees,  7-8  ft. 

300  Oriental  Sycamores,  8-10  ft. 

100  Carolina  Poplars,  9-10  ft. 

500  I.onihardy  Poplars,  6-8  ft. 

400  Red  Oaks,  7-10  ft. 

100  Mountain  Ash,  8  ft. 

100  Lindens  (Tilia  Plataphyllos),  6-8  ft. 

100  Lindens  European,  6-8  ft. 

200  Lindens  American,  5-6  ft. 

50  Lindens  Silver-Leaved,  6-7  ft. 

36  Lindens  Silver-Leaved,  8-10  ft. 


Each 

$  .70 

•40 


.50 
.30 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
•25 
•25 
•  rs 
.10 
.30 


EVERGREENS 


75 
300 
300 
100 
225 
125 

45 
100 
300 
1000 

75 
500 
200 


Concolor  Spruce, 
Biota  Onentalis, 
Hemlock  Spruce, 
Hemlock  Spruce, 
Mugho  Pines, 
Blue  Spruce, 
Pinus  Plexitis, 
Douglas  Spruce, 
White  Spruce, 
White  Pines, 
Scotch  Pines, 
Austrian  Pines, 
American  Arborvitae, 


1 5-2  ft. 

2-  4  ft. 
lJ-2  ft. 

3-  S  ft. 
1-2  ft.  diameter, 

I-Ii  ft. 

lJ-2  ft. 
l|-2  ft. 
2-3  ft. 
Ih3  ft. 

4-  5  ft. 
2*-3*  ft. 

2-4  ft. 


DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 


500  Spira?a  Van  Houttei,  l|-2|  ft. 

225  Azalea  Viscosa,  2-J-4  ft. 

100  Azalea  Nudiflora,  2-4  ft. 

200  Azalea  Ghent,  Named  i-ij  ft. 

300  Cornus  Alba,  3-4  ft. 

200  Cornus  Stolonifera,  2-3  ft. 

300  Cornus  Stolonifera,  3-4  ft. 

150  Cornus  Stolonifera  Pendula,  2  ft. 

too  Cornus  Stolonifera  Pendula,  3  ft. 

2500  California  Privet,  1-2  ft. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 


25  Azalea  Hinodegiri, 
40  Azalea  Amoena, 

600  Azalea  Amoena, 

400  Azalea  Amoena, 
loco  Dwarf  Box, 

600  Box  (Sempervirens) 

200  Ilex  Crenata, 


8-10  in. 
8-IO  in. 
6-10  in. 
6  in. 

3-  4  in. 

4-  8  in. 
8-10  in. 


300  English  Rhododendrons,  rather  poor  plants,  I3--3  ft. 


•SO 
.60 


.40 

.25 
■25 
•75 
•35 
.40 
.30 
•35 
•25 
.20 
•SO 
■25 


.06 
•5o 
.60 
•50 
.05 
.04 
•°S 
•04 
.05 


•25 

•25 

.10 

.06 
.03 
.04 
.c6 
•So 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

333  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Horsford's 


The  best  plants  for  cold  cli- 
mates are  those  which  have 
been  tried  in  the  North.  Many  kinds  which 
v.  ill  do  in  Southern  N.  Y.  or  N.J.  will  not  al- 
ways winter  in  Northern  New  England.  My 
25th  anniversary  annual  offers  about  all  the  really- 
hardy  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  herbaceous  plants, 
lilies,  wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns,  &c,  suitable 
to  Northern  New  England.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue  M. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,    CHARLOTTE,  VT. 


Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


Kipling 

On  the  Marines 

"Now  'is  work  begins  at  Gawd 
knows  when,  and  'is  work  is  never 
through,"  writes  Kipling  in  the 
best  description  of  the  Marines. 
The  poem  is  one  of  the  Barrack 
Room  Ballads  in"The  Seven  Seas." 

To  read  Kipling's  soldier  poems 
gives  a  new  measure  of  how  exactly 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  describe 
and  illuminate  the  fighting  man's 
experience. 

At  Your  Booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


is  most  fitting  for  those  who 
gave  their  all  to  the  nation's 
service,  and  to  those  "brave 
hearts  of  oak"  who  stood 
firm  and  steady  in  the  fight 
we  owe  memorials  of  peren- 
nial beauty. 

And  what  can  better  ex- 
press our  deep  gratitude 
than  trees  that  draw  their 
life  from  Mother  Earth? 

Sturdy  Trees  are 
Natural  Monuments 

Certain  trees  seem  to  have 
been  produced  for  memor- 
ials. The  Oak,  bowing,  but 
seldom  breaking  before  the 
storm;  the  Pine,  tall  taper 
of  the  forest;  the  Dogwood,  j 
with  many  snowy  blooms  in  early  spring;  the  Yew,  with  its  ever-  | 
green  freshness;  the  Maple,  with  towering  head  and  sturdy  trunk. 

Perhaps  the  most  pronounced  for  Memorial  purposes  is  the  j 
Ginkgo  (or  Maidenhair  tree).    This  lives  a  thousand  years,  is  free 
from  insects  or  disease,  and  is  one  of  our  rare  and  beautiful  trees,  j 
Two  sizes  are  recommended,  8  to  10  feet  high  at  #4  each,  10  to  12 
feet  high  at  $7  each.    Guaranteed  to  grow  satisfactorily. 

Plant  a  League  of  Nations'  Tree 

"Memorial  Trees"  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  just  issued.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  you,  with  our  compliments,  on  request.    Also  jj 
ask  for  our  general  catalogue  "Howie  Landscapes"  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  highest  beauty  and  use  from  your  land. 

Hicks'  Nurseries  Box  L,  Westbury.  N.Y. 


J(in£  Greenhouses 

— AH  the  Year  Round  Gardens — ■ 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  quantities  of  cut  flowers, 
just  begins  to  suggest  the  pleasures  a  King  Greenhouse  will  bring  to 
you  and  your  friends. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  tell  our  experts  your  wants.  We 
will  submit  plans  and  estimates  without  charge  or  obligations. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

"All  the  Sunlight  all  Day  Houses" 
10  East  43rd  St.,  New  York  Cily  420  King's  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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\0  FRANCE,  the  world  always 
looks  for  style.  No  less  true 
now  than  of  old  is  the  saying, 
"What  France  thinks  to-day 
the  rest  of  Europe  will  think  to- 
morrow." While  America  was  not 
included  in  that  remark,  she  is  never- 
theless an  acknowledged  debtor  to 
France.  Her  students  of  all  the  arts 
spend  much  time  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  teacher.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  she  should  not  exert 
a  wide  influence  over  this  land. 

No  slavish  copy  of  French  styles 
will  do  for  America,  for  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  of  these  two  na- 
tions differs  too  greatly  for  one  to  use 
the  other's  decorative  schemes  in 
their  entirety.  A  lack  of  comfort 
and  fitness  would  ensue  from  such  a 
course  which  might  in  its  reaction 
swing  the  pendulum  to  utter  distaste 
— a  sad  thing  indeed.  Much  is  to  be 
gained  from  careful  adaptation,  how- 
ever, and  from  the  judicious  choosing 
of  individual  articles  of  French  fur- 
niture. 

That  elusive  thing  known  as  "the 
French  feeling"  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Decorators  are  happy  to  aid  the 
householder  who  seeks  it  in  the  dec- 
oration of  his  home,  for  they  know 
that  it  gives  a  peculiar  charm  that  can 
never  come  from  another  source. 
That  charm  of  dignity  which  comes 
with  furnishings  in  the  Italian  style, 
or  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  Eng- 
lish, can  never  give  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy which  results  when  a  room  is 
done  "in  the  French  feeling." 

The  grandeur  which  began  with 
the  reign  of  Le  Grande  Monarque, 
and,  following  through  the  various 

styles  of  the  Regency  and  the  periods  of  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize,  ended 
with  the  monarchical  grandeur  of  France,  seems  to  be  the  period  which 
most  interests  the  decorators  of  the  day.  A  particularly  fine  table  of  inlaid 
mahogany,  an  escritoire  of  exquisite  line  and  decoration,  or  a  dainty  chair, 
will  lend  to  a  room  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  which  is  soul-satisfying  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful  surroundings  The  employment  of  deft  touches  of  these 
old  styles  in  the  modern  room  calls  for  a  skilful  decorator,  but  properly 
given,  these  touches  make  for  life-long  joy  in  such  a  house. 

Many  elements  in  these  styles  are  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
The  rococo  ornamentation  and  flamboyant  designs  which  have  gained  such 
widespread  fame  for  themselves,  are  not  to  be  judged  as  the  only  types  of 
this  period.  Grace  of  line  and  delicacy  of  ornamentation  characterize  much 
of  the  furniture. 


Grace  of  line  and  simplicity  of  decoration  characterize  this  Louis  XIV  bookcase 

FURNITURE  from 
FRANCE 

By  SYDNEY  DE  BRIE 


Not  many  years  ago  American 
drawing  rooms  were  done  in  the 
French  style,  regardless  of  architect-!' 
ural  features  of  the  house,  or  the 
temperament  of  the  people  who  lived: 
in  it.    Now  drawing  rooms  them- 
selves have  made  way  to  some  extent 
for  the  more  comfortable  living  room, 
flanked  by  a  small  reception  room 
which  has  received  the  heritage  of, 
being  done  in  this  style.    But  no* 
longer  is  a  particular  style  followed 
to  the  bitter  end.    That  which  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  a   home  is 
chosen    from    the    period    and  so 
adapted  to  its  new  use  that  it  fits, 
harmoniously  into  the  scheme  of  the: 
house.    Boudoirs  and  dressing  rooms 
for  the  ladies  are  often  done  in  this 
manner  also. 

A  room  of  this  kind  is  the  one  il-l 
lustrated.  While  Louis  Seize  decor-1 
ations  and  furniture  have  been  used 
in  all  their  characteristic  dignity, 
there  is  an  air  of  easy  comfort  which 
is  a  necessary  part  of  every  American 
home.  The  classic  adaptations  of 
the  period  lend  a  pleasing  back- 
ground to  the  delicate  charm  of  the 
furniture.  The  window  seat  which 
is  so  typically  English  has  been  suc- 
cessfuly  rounded  into  the  French 
scheme  by  clever  curtaining,  making 
it  a  decorative  recess  thrown  far  into 
the  background  of  the  setting. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  French 
use  of  colors,  and  their  delightful 
'  combinations  of  them.    This  room  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  exhibits 
rose   colored  chairs,  and  lavender 
ones  with   gilt  woodwork,  against 
canary   colored   wall    panel.  The 
cream  and  gilt  table  before  the  fire- 
place is  worthy  of  mention,  as  well  as  the  one  which  blends  all  the  colors 
used  in  the  room.    It  is  in  such  wise  that  decorators  employ  the  French 
methods  of  decoration  and  the  best  of  French  furniture. 

In  a  room  so  furnished  that  it  would  not  be  a  discordant  note  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  decoration,  the  addition  of  an  individual  piece  of  French  furniture 
lends  an  air  of  distinction  which  may  elevate  quite  ordinary  furniture  to  the 
point  of  making  a  delightfully  pleasing  room.  Nothing  has  this  power  to 
the  degree  that  a  lovely  bookcase  possesses,  for  added  to  what  charm  of 
line  and  decoration  it  may  have,  is  its  business  of  sheltering  man's  most 
treasured  friends,  his  books. 

A  finer  bookcase  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  found  than  the  one  pic- 
tured. It  is  in  the  late  Louis  XIV  style,  with  the  slight  curves  which  still 
retained  the  dignity  of  the  earlier  years,  and  the  delicacy  of  ornamentation 


I 


Duncan  Frascr,  decorator 

Few  American  homes  of  to-day  have  rooms  furnished  according  to  the  strictest  French  style,  but  many  of  them  have  adapted  that  style  charmingly  to  suit  the  American  temperament 
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The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  Persian  Rug  of  Sarouk  weave,  having  a  deep,  rich  blue  ground, 
with  soft  tan,  dull  red  and  green  shades  in  the  design 

FINE  EASTERN  RUGS 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

The  character  of  the  room  naturally  determines  what  is  correct  and 
most  appropriate  in  the  design  of  the  floor  covering. 

Our  present  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Rugs  comprises  not  alone 
designs  with  a  wealth  of  exquisite  detail,  but  also  those  of  a  broad  and  free 
treatment  of  ornament,  adapted  to  rooms  of  the  early  English  periods. 

A  very  large  selection,  at  no  prohibitive  cost,  is  at  your  disposal.  If  you 
will  acquaint  us  with  your  needs,  we  shall  describe  in  detail  those  Rugs 
best  fitted  to  your  purpose. 

w.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators     Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics     Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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of lke  kijkesi  /us/re  and /one 
assembled  in  readiness 

^Precious  Siones 
of  unusual  forms 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW  YORK. 


which  became  excessive  a  little  later.  Such  pieces  were  sometimes  madi 
in  French  oak  or  walnut,  but  this  particular  piece  is  in  beechwood,  patined'' 
Tapestries  held  a  high  place  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  much  creativt 
genius  being  employed  in  their  designing  as  was  used  in  the  painting  of  pic; 
tures.  Most  of  these  were  made  upon  the  loom,  but  the  one  shown  here  ir 
an  unusual  one,  in  the  way  it  was  made  and  in  its  interesting  history.  Sud| 
a  tapestry  is  the  delight  of  collectors.  It  portrays 
Louis  XIV,  the  Sun  King,  as  Jupiter,  and  was 
conceived  for  his  pleasure  by  the  famous  Mme, 
de  Maintenon  who  gave  it  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Cyi 
to  execute.  In  size  it  is  most  extraordinary,  be-' 
ing  fourteen  feet,  three  inches  high,  and  eight  feet, 
nine  inches  wide.  1  his  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
size  and,  as  it  was  made  by  hand,  it  is  judged 
that  it  took  five  or  six  nuns  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
years  to  make  it. 

Another  item  of  unusual 
interest  is  the  Louis  Seize 
chair  of  somewhat  different 
lines.  The  usual  chair  of  the 
period  had  a  square  back  and 
separate  arm.  Here  is  a' 
curved  back  which  shows,i 
nevertheless,  all  the  strength 
of  the  period  and  none  of  the; 
weakness  which  characterized! 
the  preceding  period  to  aj 
|3|  great   extent.     At    the  base 

the  back  broadens  out  into 
arms  for  the  chair,  and,  look-l 
ing  at  this  part  of  the  chairl 
only,  one  might  easily  thinki 
it  a  modern  piece  were  it 
not  for  the  armpads.  True 
to  the   style  of  the  times, 
though,  it  has  a  seat  almost 
square,  with  rounding  corners,  and  the  fluted  legs  and  delicate  banding 
which  was  so  popular.    It  is  upholstered  in  red  velvet  Bergere,  and  the 
woodwork  is  cream  and  gilt. 

From  the  same  period  comes  the  marquetry  table  shown.  It  is  a  small 
piece,  but  very  lovely,  in  satinwood  and  rosewood,  with  a  gold-embossed 
leather  top.  Even  in  this  picture,  which  must  of  necessity  be  so  small,  the 
beauty  of  the  inlay  on  the  drawer  and  the  side  can  easily  be  discerned,  as 
well  as  the  delicate  tracery  in  the  tapered  legs.  Such  tables  were  much  in 
use  in  the  rooms  of  the  period,  but  they  have  lost  none  of  their  popularity 
with  the  passing  of  time.  Often  the  mere  addition  of  a  little  table  of  this 
kind  will  give  the  des'red  atmosphere  discussed  earlier  in  the  article. 


An  unusunl  Louis  XVI  chair 


A  tapestry  portrayal  of  the  "Sun  King"  as  Jupiter,  made  upon  a  hand  loom 
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©he  Sraftifiong  of  our  Kore&here 
at  the  r)amptoa  Shops 


THE  flickering  firelight  from  the  hos- 
pitable open  hearth  with  its  architec- 
turally conceived  overmantel  in  some  noble 
paneled  room  of  olden  times,  not  only  falls 
on  the  dusky  oaken  furniture  surrounding 
it,  but  may  flash  a  message  of  cheer  to  the 
home-maker  of  the  later  days. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  this  message  is 
translated  into  actuality.  Here  you  will  find 
the  massive  Priory  Table  with  its  acanthus- 
leaf  enriched  bulbous  legs,  the  cane  backed 
and  seated  Banquetting  chairs  of  walnut, 
and  the  Side-table  of  carved  oak  with  its 
turned  supports,  as  well  as  the  Hampton 
decorators  who  can  assemble  them  into  an 
appealing  picture  and  evoke  the  spirit  of  the 
past  amid  the  environments  of  the  present. 

nampconSticp 

facing,  St  Patrick's  CathcOral  [#J 


Decoration 


HntiQuitira 


Furniture 
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'ANY  a  delightful  room  owes  its 
inspiration  to  sources  seemingly 
inconspicuous — its  color-scheme  to 
a  bit  of  ancient  pottery  or  an  old  and 
time-worn  rug;  while  its  keynote  perhaps 
might  well  have  been  an  unusual  piece 
of  Furniture 

ffl  Here  and  there  among  the  twelve  New 
York  Galleries  are  the  very  objects 
which  give  character  to  a  room.  Even  the 
Furniture  on  view  here  which  convention 
demands  for  the  Dining  Room  and  Chamber 
transcends  the  commonplace — though 
available  in  wide  variety  and  at  moderate 
cost. 

^JT  A  stroll  through  these  interesting 
Galleries  will  revive  memories  of  those 
historic  ages  when  the  cabinetmaker  took 
rank  with  the  painter,  the  sculptor  and 
the  architect. 


Suggestions  may  be  gained 
from  de  luxe  prints  of 
uell-appointed  interiors, 
sent  gratis  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  furniture  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36  West  32"^  Street 
New  York  City 


This  settee  is  another  fine  example  of  the  simple  grace  which  is  the  best  of  the  late  Lcuis  XIV  I 

period 

Surely  such  a  piece  as  this  settee  would  serve  that  same  end.  Its  delicate 
curves,  graceful  and  yet  full  of  dignity,  and  its  slightly  curving  legs  which  1 
really  seem  to  give  adequate  support,  proclaim  it  to  be  of  the  late  Louis  XIV 
period.   The  use  of  cane  in  the  beechwood  frame  makes  for  lightness  in  what 


A  table  showing  all  the  del- 
icate beauty  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XVI 

Unusual  in  build  and  name  is  this 
exquisite  little  bonhcw  de  jour 

would  otherwise  be  a  ponderous  piece.  It  is  upholstered  in  deep  red  cut 
silk  velvet. 

A  lady's  writing  cabinet  is  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  its  mistress  when  it 
comes  down  to  her  from  this  period.  Each  one  has  a  grace  and  delicacy 
designed  to  captivate,  it  would  seem.  A  most  unusual  one  was  found  to  go- 
in  these  pages,  one  with  a  cabinet  below  as  well  as  above.  This  one  in 
marquetry  of  tulip  wood  and  king  wood  goes  by  the  extraordinary  name 
of  a  bonheur  de  jour. 

APPLE  SYRUP  FROM  CULLS 

APPLE  syrup  made  from  cider  apples  has  proved  a  distinct  success. 
After  a  little  experimenting  to  test  the  value  of  this  syrup,  I  have 
found  it  so  good  that  I  am  using  many  of  my  cull  apples  to  make 
it.    It  seems  as  though  farmers  might  find  in  this  apple  syrup 
a  cheap  and  very  satisfactory  sweetening  material,  as  well  as  a  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  a  substitute  for  cane  syrups. 

The  work  is  begun  by  making  cider  in  the  usual  way.  Then  powdered 
chalk  (calcium  carbonate)  is  added  while  the  cider  is  being  boiled.  The 
chalk  neutralizes  the  acids,  converting  them  into  insoluble  calcium  salts. 
These  salts  settle  tc  the  bottom,  and  are  eliminated  when  the  clear  liquid 
is  poured  off.  The  amount  of  chalk  to  use  is  about  three-fifths  of  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  cider.  Reduced  to  a  smaller  amount,  this  is  equal  to  four  tea- 
spoons of  chalk  to  seven  cups  of  cider.  Boiling  is  kept  up  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  the  foam  and  scum  which  forms  being  continually  removed. 

1  hen  the  cider  must  be  poured  into  the  tallest  containers  which  can  be 
found.  In  lieu  of  anything  better,  two  quart  or  even  quart  jars  will  serve. 
The  liquid  has  to  be  left  four  or  five  hours,  or  until  it  has  settled.  Then 
the  calcium  salts  will  have  been  precipitated,  and  the  clear  liquid  can  be 
poured  off.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  clear  cider  must  be  put  back  on 
the  stove  and  boiled  down  to  a  fairly  thick  syrup,  which  may  take  four  or 
five  hours.    Try  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  220  degrees. 

If  starting  with  seven  cupfuls  of  cider,  as  mentioned  above,  you  will  have 
a  cupful  of  syrup  when  operations  are  completed.  This  syrup  is  remark- 
ably sweet.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  most  people  who  sample  it 
that  sugar  has  not  been  added.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  apple  flavor,  but 
the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  moderately  sweet  syrup.  In  order  to  have 
the  syrup  keep  well,  it  must  be  placed  in  cans  or  jars  and  sterilized  for 
fifteen  minutes.  E.  I.  Farrington. 
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ESTABLISHED  1846 


THE  1MMDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  57HJ  STREET 


A  superb  EnglisK  Satin-sOood  Commode — flowers  painted 
in  natural  colors.    Circa  1780. 


ARE  specimens  of  antique  Eng- 
lisK Furniture,  in  the  highly 
decorative  style  of  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century*,  are 
constantly  being  acquired  by"  The  Harden 
Company.  Hay  den  Reproductions  of 
Early*  English  Furniture  are  assembled  in 
paneled  rooms — man;y*  made  in  old  wood 
and  faithfully  copied  in  every  detail. 


In  the  Tapestry  Gallery  tkere  are  on  -Oiev?  many 
superb  antique  Tapestries,  vJoven  in  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries  at  the  old  looms  in  Flanders. 


ShovJ-rooms  also  at  Rochester,  M.  Y.t 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 


you  remember  the 
pride  Father  used  to 
take  in  his  Seth  Thomas 
Clock — with  what  care  he 
used  to  wind  it  every  Sunday 
morning? 

By  reason  of  its  intimacy 
in  the  accurate  ordering  of 
our  lives,  every  fleeting  tick 
of  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock 
seems  to  weave  a  web  of 
sentiment  that  binds  the 
whole  family  to  it. 


Over  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  a  quaint  old  New  England 
town  the  first  Seth  Thomas 
Clocks  were  made.  Since 
then  four  generations  have 
put  their  name  on  an  ever 
finer  line  of  clocks  as  the 
accepted  mark  of  quality. 

Your  jeweler  can  offer 
you  a  wide  selection.  There 
is  a  style,  pattern  and  design 
to  suit  every  taste — a  model 
for  every  purpose. 


Seth  Thomas  Clocks 


Eliza,  Countess  of 
Stratford,  wife  of 
William  Wentworth, 
fifth  Karl  of  Straf- 
ford, who  sueeceded 
to  the  title  in  1791. 
The  Countess  was 
th<-  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gould,  gen- 
tleman, of  i'romme 
Billet,  Dorsetshire. 
Her  mot  her  i  Man  ) 

Was     (law-liter  of 

William  Freke. 
After  the  death  of 
the  Earl,  in  1  "!>!>.  the 
Countess  married 
William  Churchill. 
She  died  in  1811. 


JVltTltAIT  OF  Til  K  (  'ill  \  TFSS  OF  STHAFFOKD 

By  Sik  Joshua  Reynolds 
Size  of  Canvas  29"  x  2^." 


1  HE  "  OLD  MASTERS "  sold  from  our  col- 
lection are  always  exchangeable  at  full  purchase 
price. 


she  £hrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  St.      NEW  YORK 
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Span-  Umbrian  Furniture 

A charming  feature  of  Span-Umbrian  Furniture  is  the  soft,  rich  tone 
of  the  wood,  as  if  mellowed  by  time.    It  blends  readily  with  any 
decorative  scheme. 

Furniture  of  dignity  and  refinement,  liveable  and  homelike,  with  an 
air  of  solid  comfort,  for  living  room,  bedroom,  dining  room  or  hall. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  furniture  with  illustrations  of  the  various  pieces  and 
their  uses  is  told  in  our  booklet  "The  Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Furniture."  Send  25 
cents  for  a  copy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture,  write  us. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
15  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  &"  Gay  production.  It  is  the  customer's  protection 
when  buying  and  his  pride  thereafter 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

442  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  cf  Cay  furniture  may 
beseen  at  our  New  Y  ork  showrooms .  1 13-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


Bird  Baths 

are  a  source  of  endless  pleasure.  The 
birds  they  attract  to  your  garden  l>rin« 
life,  color,  and  delightful  entertainment. 
If  Erkins  Bird  Baths  are  to  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  distinctive  designs  and  arc 
rendered  in  Pompeian  Stone,  a  marble- 
like  composition  that  is  practically 
everlasting. 

•I  The  price  of  the  bird  bath  shown  below  — 
diameter  i\  inches,  height  30   inches — is 
$20.00  F.  O.  B. 
N.  Y. 

I II 11. ft  rated  Cat- 
alogue sent  on 
request. 


THE 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

221  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York 


The  Fascination  of 
Joseph  Conrad 


/^ONRAD  wields  a  magic  pen!  He 
is  a  painter  of  words !  With  sub- 
lime artistry  he  traces  for  us  all  the 
romance  and  realism  of  his  adventur- 
ous life  upon  the  sea,  on  the  pages  of 
his  score  or  so  of  books.  With  but  a 
few  strokes  he  gives  one  a  personality — 
a  living  emotional  being  that  remains 
always  with  us,  a  human  thing. 

H.  L.  Mencken  said:  "There  is  no  one 
like  him ;  there  is  no  one  even  remotely 
like  him.  .  .  .  He  has  restored  passion 
to  the  English  novel.  He  has  rescued 
it  from  mere  clever  craftsmanship,  and 
put  into  it  the  sober  beauty  of  a  pro- 
found and  moving  art." 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


SNAKES  I  HAVE  MET 

THE  other  day  I  read  a  paragraph  in  one" 
of  my  farm  journals  which  deplored  the: 
killing  of  harmless  snakes.  The  writer 
had  seen  a  little  dead  garter  snake,; 
killed  no  doubt  by  thoughtless  children  who; 
should  have  been  taught  better. 

I  smiled  when  I  read  it.  I  knew  that  the 
writer  lived  in  town  and  had  never  seen  a  snake, 
unless  a  long  way  from  home,  and  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  be  kind  to  the  very*  few 
reptiles  who  crossed  his  path.  No  doubt  he 
meant  what  he  said.  I  used  to  mean  it  too, 
when  I  talked  that  way  myself. 

Before  I  came  out  to  live  in  the  wet  valley 
sandhills  of  Nebraska  I  think  I  could  recall  every 
snake  I  had  seen  in  my  whole  life.  There  was 
that  one  I  stepped  on  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  which  wriggled  in  the  hay  under  my  feet  in., 
a  way  that  gave  me  the  horrors  for  several  years, 
whenever  I  thought  of  it.  And  the  snake  that 
was  killed  in  the  school  yard,  said  by  all  the  chil-'i 
dren  to  be  a  poisonous  copperhead. 

During  all  the  years  of  town  life  snakes  were 
few  and  far  between. 

When  we  sojourned  in  the  Missouri  woods  ser-' 
pent  episodes  became  more  numerous.  I  used  [ 
to  go  out  every  morning  to  a  still  pool  where  there 
were  nearly  always  fish  in  sight,  and  every  morn- 
ing I  found  a  little  striped  creature  sunning  him-  I 
self.  Whenever  I  disturbed  him  he  skipped 
into  the  pool  and  swam  to  the  other  shore,  look- 
ing several  times  his  real  length  as  he  undulated 
across.  That  movement  is  really  wonderful, 
though  not  practical  for  the  higher  orders  of  be-  1 
ings.  1  suppose  snakes  had  to  learn  to  make  a 
lightning  get-a-way  to  keep  from  being  killed 
by  somebody  who  has  not  been  taught  that  snakes 
are  useful  members  of  society.  I  grew  quite  well 
acquainted  with  the  little  fellow,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  thatjl  was  the  cause  of  his  demise. 
My  children  did  not  share  my  interest  and  one 
morning  when  the  youngest  daughter  encoun- 
tered my  chance  acquaintance  she  was  so  upset 
by  the  closeness  of  the  meeting  that  I  saw  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  it  was.  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  my  part  in  the  affair. 

I  saw  several  black  snakes  here,  too.  They  are 
quite  common  in  Missouri.  Whenever  we  went 
into  the  woods  to  pick  berries  my  husband  always 
carried  a  stout  stick.  Now  and  then  he  would 
stop  and  deal  thudding  blows  and  another  six 
feet  of  black  snake  would  be  lifeless.  They  had 
such  beautiful  heads  too.  My  remonstrances 
were  in  vain.  I  said  that  they  caught  mice  and 
gophers,  and  should  be  allowed  to  wriggle  on 
through  life  in  their  own  way.  But  one  day  when 
I  was  working  in  the  garden  I  heard  a  pair  of 
doves  making  a  tremendous  outcry.  Running 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  I  was  almost  as  fright- 
ened as  the  birds  at  sight  of  the  loops  and  folds 
of  black  snake  with  that  fine  delicate  head  at  the 
end  of  it.  He  or  she,  was  after  the  young  birds 
in  the  nest  and  the  parents  of  the  fledglings  were 
battling  to  save  them.  I  never  remembered  one 
of  the  arguments  as  to  the  economic  value  of 
snakes  in  general  and  black  ones  in  particular. 

Black  snakes  have  very  tough  hides,  my  hoe 
was  dull,  the  ground  was  hard.  The  execution 
and  burial  were  difficult,  for  it  seemed  that  I 
never  could  get  all  those  folds  to  stay  under 
cover.  I  was  shaky  when  the  miserable  deed  was 
done,  but  my  conscience  is  clear.  « 

One  day  my  sitting  hens  were  making  a  racket 
in  the  hen  house  and  I  ran  out  to  stop  their  fight- 
ing, as  I  often  had  to  do.  It  was  rather  dark 
inside  and  the  door  was  low.  As  I  darted  in, 
stooping  to  separate  the  combatants,  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  biggest  bull-snake 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  high 
he  had  reared  himself,  but  his  head  was  high 
over  a  pile  of  variegated  folds,  his  mouth  was 
filled  with  feathers  pulled  from  the  hen  whose 
nest  he  was  trying  to  rob,  and  these  sticking  out 
at  each  side  of  the  head  made  a  most  uncanny 
sight.  We  stared  at  each  other  for  a  fraction 
of  time,  and  again  I  forgot  my  principles  and 
shouted  lustily  for  the  hoe.  As  the  hoe  did  not 
come  I  seized  a  spade  and  set  it  down  upon  the 
marauder,  whereupon  his  snakeship  simply  slid 
upward  over  the  top  of  the  spade  handle.  I  fled 
shrieking,  and  masculine  aid  came  to  do  the  dirty 
work. 

Why  did  I  scream  and  run?  Because  I  was 
afraid.  And  why  was  I  afraid,  why  are  most 
people  afraid  of  snakes?  Perhaps  we  have  the 
left-over  fear  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  in  trees 
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CHINA  AND    GLASS     r^T  ^ 


EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS  IN  H 

DINNER  AND  CRYSTAL  |  | 

SERVICES  !  J 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  NOVELTIES  | 

Specialists  For  Over  Thirtv  Years 

jnCCINg^EITEI^  I 

9  &  II  EAST  37~_r  STREET  =j 

NEW  YORK  CITY  = 

jjK     CHINA  AND    GLASS  ■ 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE  ■ 


Used  for  wainscoting,  grill  work,  floors  and 
the  fountain,  which  give  permanent  charm  to 
this  sur.roc  — .  I:  is  rC-ii.y  irp-;p::;:e  :cr 
halls,  vestibules,  special  rooms,  mantels,  or 
baths. 

Tiling  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  too  harsh  a 
name  for  Rookwood  Faience — its  soft,  non- 
reflecting  "mat"  surface  is  so  delightful  to  the 
touch  and  to  the  eye.  Even  the  plain  colors 
have  the  delicate  Rookwood  variations  in  shad- 
ing that  are  restful  and  charming. 

Rookwood  Faience  tiles  and  decorative 
features  are  made  with  great  care  to  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  qualities  of  texture  and 
color  necessary  in  fine  buildings  private  or 
public 

Hcxc  ymzr  Arciited  specify  RmmiymJ 
LHaatmt  «n  reboot. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO' 
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CRICHTON  BROS, 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A   S«A_-_   O-O  SILVER  TEA    URN   OF  SIMPLE  I 
FOURTEEN  A  NO  A  r-A^F  INCHES  HIGH.  MADE  IS  L 
IN  1739  BY  JOHN  ROBINS.  THESE  SHALL  URNS  AF 
DIFFICULT  TO  OBTAIN. 


■s  ;-s 
:  \  ERY 


@3   £3  03 

TH CSC  HALL  R*9KS  APPEAB  ON  TOE  Oft* 

RARE 
PIECES,  also 
Old  English  Silver  Tea 

and  Coffee  Services  —  su- 
perb examples  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  periods 
(1702-1820)  —  sold  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Galleries,  at 
London  prices,  being:  free  of 
dutv.  The  House  has  a  lars:e  vari- 
ety "of  splendid  REPRODUCTIONS 
of  famous  old  models,  made  in  London 
by  Criehton  Bros.,  also  Table  Silver  in 
exclusive  patterns,  single  pieces  or 
complete  services. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Criehton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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The 


MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


'  by  E.  Irving  Gouse 

WE  recommend  especially  the  pictures  of 
contemporary  artists  whose  reputations  have 
been  established  by  the  high  merit  of  their  work. 

Exhibition  of 

"Paintings  of  the  Sea"  by  WILLIAM  RITSCHEL.  N.  A- 

March  4th  to  16th  inclusive 
Our  new  booklet  luith  our  gaiter  u s'  latest  news. 
Just  published,  sent  on  request 

108  WEST  57th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

(Adjoining-  Lotos  Club) 


HOMES 

COMPLETELY  FURNISHED 


Interior  Decorations 

Luxurious  Upholstered  Furniture 


Decorative 
I  Panels  to  Order 


McBurney  &-  Underwood 

19  East  48th  St..  New  York 


;  -  1., 


FOR  SALE 

Genuine  American  Adams,  made  about  eighty- 
years  ago,  Sofa,  Arm  Chair  and  four  Chairs, 
Walnut,  beautifully  covered,  perfect  condition, 
seven  hundred.  Photographs.  J.  B.  Hay, 
Woodman  Bldg.,  London,  Canada. 


Genuine 

INDIANA  LIMESTONE 

Garden  Ornaments  and  Mantels 

Hand  Sculptured   Sundials,  Fountains, 
Bird  Baths. 

EASTON  STUDIOS 

BEDFORD  INDIANA 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


The  charm 
of  painted 
fu  rnitn  re 
is  depend- 
ent upon 
its  har- 
mony with 
speci  a  1 
sl  hemes. 
Danersk 
Furn  iture 
is  finished 
to  order  in 
the  color 
s  c  li  e  m  e 
ired. 


upholster- 
ed pieces. 
English 

dining  sets  of  distinguished  character.     Many  lovely  bedroom 

designs  with  new  colorings.     A  permanent  record  insures 

opportunity  for  future  additions. 

Consultation  and  advice  regarding  interiors. 

sivnil  fur  nlnnble  Catalogs*  "11-3" 
or  call  at  our  Sales  Rooms 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 


and  never  could  be  sure  whether  the  vine  they 
took  hold  of  was  a  vine  or  something  else. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  this,  I  went  back  to  my 
hypocritical  ways  after  we  came  out  here  to  the 
grass  country,  the  paradise  of  snakes.  We  came 
to  the  raw  land,  with  not  a  trace  of  man  on  it, 
save  a  few  rusty  bits  of  tinware  from  some  old 
sheep  camp,  and  there  were  snakes  in  droves. 
We  killed  a  snake  every  time  we  stepped  out 
of  the  shack — that  is,  the  men  did.  I  pro- 
tested against  such  slaughter,  when  we  needed 
help  in  exterminating  gophers.  1  he  men  pointed 
out  that  the  snakes  had  had  opportunity  for 
some  ages  to  work  at  their  trade — if  gophering  was 
their  trade — but  they  were  poor  at  their  profes- 
sion, judging  by  the  chains  of  mounds  everywhere. 
So  they  kept  on  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

One  day  I  went  out  to  the  sod  chicken  house 
and  across  my  path  lay  a  sluggish  reptile,  a  thick 
bull-snake.  Their  habit  is  to  lie  motionless  for 
long  periods,  and  when  they  move  it  is  with  de- 
liberation. This  one  just  lay  bright-eyed  and 
staring.  Bullsnakes  are  of  the  boa  constrictor 
family  and  they  look  it.  I  felt  something  of  the 
terror  of  my  arboreal  ancestors,  which  only  the 
use  of  the  hoe  once  more  could  dispel.  The 
family  reminded  me  of  its  gopher  services,  begging 
me,  ironically,  to  spare  it.  I  could  have  let  it  go, 
but,  it  had  no  notion  of  going,  and  I  had  to  do 
something. 

But  I  had  seen  the  truth  by  now.  The  only 
snake  we  have  that  is  large  enough  to  swallow  a 
gopher  is  a  bull  snake,  and  he  gets  his  prey  only 
by  lying  in  wait  for  it.  When  he  has  had  one 
catch  it  lasts  him  a  long  time.  In  his  case  one 
swallow  may  make  a  summer,  if  the  swallow  is 
big  enough.  Small  snakes  live  mostly  on  toads, 
and  toads  are  useful  members  of  creation  them- 
selves. Snakes  also  catch  any  number  of  small 
ground  birds,  preferring  bird's  eggs  and  nestlings 
to  mice  because  they  are  easier  to  get. 

Besides  when  one  sleeps  in  a  tent  at  night,  and 
inhabits  daytimes  a  sod  house  with  numerous 
chinks  and  crevices  where  something  might  get 
through,  you  get  rid  of  those  fine  scruples.  You 
have  enough  to  do  in  keepingoff  mosquitoes  and 
fleas  in  a  sandy  country  without  having  to  share 
your  abode  and  couch  with  things  of  uncertain 
length  and  girth. 

I  did  not  mind  at  all  the  gopher  who  lived  under 
my  cot  and  used  to  carry  his  plunder,  grains  of 
corn  stolen  from  our  stores,  to  lunch  there  in 
the  night.  He  had  feet  to  scurry  away  with  when 
I  shooed  him  out,  but  I  could  never  tell  whether 
the  footless  ones  were  coming  or  going  and  it 
made  me  nervous. 

Fhe  first  summer  we  disposed  of  an  average 
of  three  snakes  per  day.  The  second  summer 
there  were  not  so  many  to  get  rid  of,  and  still  less 
the  third.  In  this,  the  fourth  year,  snakes  are 
really  scarce,  and  two  striped  mother  cats  have 
made  gopher  mounds  few  and  far  between,  and 
mice  and  kangaroo  rats  are  much  reduced. 
Hence  two  mother  cats  are  worth  about  a  thous- 
and snakes  as  farm  helpers,  and  they  are  pleas- 
anter  company. 

Minnie  B.  Davis. 
THE  DOG  DOCTOR 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  a 
very  valuable  toy  Yorkshire  terrier  from  Mr. 
Percy  Lampson's  kennels  in  London.  She  is 
two  years  old  and  weighs  three  pounds.  She 
is  in  excellent  condition  but  is  troubled  with 
constipation  and  has  a  foul  breath.  I  feed  her 
once  a  day,  giving  her  charcoal  dog  biscuit  with 
a  little  meat.  I  would  appreciate  any  inform- 
ation you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me. 

C.  H.  S. 

Constipation  or  costiveness  is  a  very  common 
complaint  among  dogs,  but  one  that  should  never 
be  neglected,  as  it  may  lead  to  a  poisoned  system 
and  more  serious  disorders. 

First,  break  up  the  habit  of  constipation  with 
laxative  medicines;  second,  guard  against  a  re- 
action; third,  treat  hygienically,  by  exercise 
and  diet,  for  otherwise  the  medical  treatment 
can  have  only  a  temporary  effect. 

Yor  the  medicine,  nothing  is  better  than  castor 
oil,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  administer.  Oil 
of  buckthorn  and  cascara  are  perhaps  more  power- 
ful, but  are  more  likely  to  produce  reactions.  I 
have  found  a  satisfactory  medicine  to  be  a  com- 
pound vegetable  cathartic  or  rhubarb  pill  given 
about  an  hour  before  dinner.    It  may  be  con- 


Japanese  Gardening 

Gardens  and  rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  perfect  harmony,  in 
surprisingly  short  time.  Suitably 
adapted  to  most  of  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. My  specialty  for  thirty  years. 
Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of  world 
reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 
300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 
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Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 


KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  book  for  now  and  the  future 

Ambassador 
Morgenthau's 
Story 

By  Our  Former  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

THIS  is  the  startling,  authentic  account 
of  the  early  years  of  the  war  in' the 
near  East.  Germany's  intrigue  and  trick- 
ery to  win  over  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Aus- 
tria are  clearly  shown.  It  shows  how  the 
war  was  hatched  at  Potsdam,  and  much 
light  on  present  momentous  events  is  shed. 

"A  true  story,  this,  and  more 
important  in  the  larger  historical 
account  than  anything  heretofore 
printed  covering  the  same  topical 
ground." 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Buy  This  Book  of  Your  Bookseller 

Net,  $2.00 
Five  Large  Editions  Printed 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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MATEEIALii,  WALL  AND 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 

AL§  D 

I"  E  DEC  DBATITE 
ARTICLES  SUITABLE 
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Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  & 
373  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork  gg 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS  FOR  153  YEARS 
An  exclusive  design  in 

HAND  WOVEN  TABLE  CLOTHS 

made  on  our  own  looms  in  Ireland 


Paintings  by  American  Artists 


1 


"  CLEARING  NEW  GROUND 


ELLIOTT  DA1NGERF1ELD 


No.  90.    Game  Birds  Pattern 
Particulars  and  prices  on  application 


Also  at  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Kyi 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne  f^A 


rHE  picture  on  the  wall  is  the  first  element 
of  decoration  to  catch  the  eye.  It  may 
easily  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect  room.  Its 
selection  should  be  the  result  of  careful 
thought  supplemented  by  professional  advice 


"ART  NOTES"  will  be  found  suggestite. 
Slay  ice  send  il  to  you? 


W I  L  L  I A  M   M  A  C  B  E  T  H 

Incorporated 

450  Fifth  Avenue   wahmsmi    New  York  City 
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About  Fence 

There  are  two  ways  to  buy  an  iron  or  wire  fence. 
One — send  for  a  catalogue,  pick  out  the  fence  you  want 
prices  and  buy  it. 

The  other — is  to  tell  us  your  fence  requirements,  and  then  let  us  submit 
designs  and  make  suggestions  for  the  best  solution  of  your  particu- 
lar problem.  Frankly,  this  latter  way  is  unquestionably  the  best  way. 
The  suggestions  will  be  prompted  by  our  years  cf  experience.  The  de- 
signs will  be  adapted  to  your  particular  needs — not  just  a  catalogue. 
The  recommended  expenditure  will  be  with  due  consideration  to  economy. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co 


98  Church  Street 


New  York  City 


GARDEN  ROSES! 

Dormant,  two  year  old,  field-grown, 
budded  stock  of  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Teas,  etc.,  in  all  the  choic- 
est varieties,  and  Walsh's  world-famed 
Climbers.     Catalogue  on  application. 

M.  H.  WALSH 

Rose  Specialist 

Woods  Hole  Mass. 


"There  have  been  no  war  stories  likje  the  two  at 
the  end  of  this  bool^,"  writes  an  old  Kipling  lover 
about  "A  Diversity  oj  Creatures,"  a  new  Kipling 
book_.    Have  you  read  them  yet? 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  City,  New  Vor^ 

ROSES  Hardy  as  Oaks;  "Queen  of  Flowers" 

{.Guaranteed  to  bloani\.  Delivered  by  Parcel  Post. 

Fran  Hurl  DrawMI,  white;  arum  mi  Topllti,  s>  vlet;  Bad.  Plantier,  flesh  pink; 


cealed  in  a  bit  of  meat.  For  extremely  obstinate; 
cases,  an  enema  may  be  necessary  to  break  upj; 
the  costive  condition.  For  a  very  small  dog, ! 
care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  ordinary  doses.  \ 

After  this,  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  twice  a 
day  will  often  keep  the  bowels  open,  or  it  may  bt- 
necessary  occasionally  to  repeat  the  cathartic.  ! 
If  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  up  the  medicine  '. 
for  a  while,  the  following  is  recommended  as  a  ! 
laxative  and  tonic  to  be  given  once  a  day,  before  ( 
dinner:  Compound  rhubarb  pill,  i  to  5  grains,  j 
according  to  size  of  dog;  quinine,  5  to  2  grains;  I 
extract  of  taraxacum,  2  to  10  grains. 

Diet  is  the  all-important  part  of  the  treatment.  1 
There  must  be  variety,  some  nourishing  liquid, 
and  plenty  of  what  livestock  men  call  roughage,  j 
Add  to  the  dog's  usual  meals,  well  cooked,  sloppy  ! 
vegetables,  such  as  boiled  onions,  cabbage,  or 
spinach.    The  dog  must  have  meat,  but  if  he  is 
fastidious  and  refuses  the  vegetables,  it  will  do  no  ' 
harm  to  deny  him  meat  for  a  day  or  two.    A  I 
little  starvation,  in  fact,  will  be  good  for  him  if  j 
lie  has  been  fully  fed,  and  it  may  bring  him  to  his 
senses  in  the  matter  of  vegetables.    For  liquid,  j 
soup  or  gravy  are  better  than  milk.    Coarse  i 
cereal,  such  as  shredded  wheat  or  well  cooked  I 
oatmeal,  is  better  than  bread,  and  cooked  bones  | 
and  dog  biscuit  are  likely  to  be  too  dry  for  his 
complaint.    Avoid    rice,    potatoes,    and  other 
starchy  foods,  also  pork.    Fresh  water  should  be 
constantly  available. 

Plenty  of  exercise  should  be  indulged  in  every 
day;  that  is  a  prime  necessity.  This  doesn't 
mean  a  stately  walk  in  the  park,  but  enough  of 
a  run  or  romp  to  get  the  dog  comfortably  tired. 
Baths  are  also  recommended  for  their  stimulating 
effect — a  good  swim  in  summer,  or  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  followed  by  lively  exercise. 

If  the  dog's  bowels  can  be  induced  to  move 
thoroughly,  if  he  is  compelled  to  eat  the  soft 
vegetables,  and  if  he  is  given  plenty  of  exercise, 
this  treatment  is  an  almost  certain  cure. 

W.  A.  D. 
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Gardening  Manual  FREE  with  each  order.       ROSE  SPECIALISTS. 
HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


CORRECT  MOISTURE  FOR 
INCUBATORS 

AN      INCUBATOR      sometimes  brings 

/\  forth  hatches  that  vary  greatly  in  the 
/  m  percentage  of  strong  and  vigorous 
chicks  during  the  course  of  a  season, 
though  the  eggs  and  all  other  conditions  appear 
equal.  The  responsibility  for  this  can  often  be 
placed  upon  a  diffeience  in  moisture  conditions. 

Too  much  humidity  will  cause  large,  weak 
chicks;  not  enough  moisture  will  cause  small, 
dried-up  chicks  with  a  tendency  to  stick  fast  to 
the  egg  shell  and  its  membranes. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  determine  whether 
too  much  or  too  little  moisture  is  present  is  by 
weighing  the  eggs  and  calculating  the  extent  of 
evaporation.  Normally,  eggs  should  lose  from 
10  to  14  per  cent,  of  their  weight  during  the  first 
nineteen  days  of  incubation. 

When  eggs  are  evaporating  too  fast,  part  of 
the  ventilators  should  be  closed  up  or  more  mois- 
ture supplied.  In  extreme  cases,  both  remedies 
may  be  applied.  When  eggs  are  not  losing  water 
at  a  normal  rate,  more  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided or  the  humidity  of  the  hatching  chamber 
should  be  decreased. 

To  save  the  bother  of  weighing  every  egg  in  the 
incubator,  we  pick  out  twenty  average  eggs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hatch  and  weigh  them  col- 
lectively every  three  or  four  days.  If  a  closer 
check  is  desired,  each  egg  can  also  be  weighed 
individually.  A  record  should  be  kept  of  each 
weighing. 

A  normal  loss  is  about  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent 
a  day,  or  2  per  cent,  every  three  days.  If  the 
loss  exceeds  the  normal,  water  may  be  supplied 
by  setting  a  moist  pan  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  incubator,  or  ventilation  may  be  decreased 
and  the  eggs  sprinkled.  If  the  loss  is  too  small, 
the  ventilation  should  be  increased. 

Briant  Sando. 
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YOU  don't  need  medicine,  nor  a 
hospital,  nor  a  sanitarium,  but 
you  do  need  especially  in  Spring  the 
"Cure,"  as  given,  at  The  Greenbrier,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Every  variety  of  Baths  found  in  the 
European  Spas,  the  medicinally  pure 
Alvon  water,  and  every  creature  com- 
fort in  the  hotel  itself.  Golf  in  perfec- 
tion— and  always  the  most  charming 
Society. 

The 

Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 
"Write  for  attractive  Spring  rates  and  booklets 


5s 


.rs  a.g> 


0 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

Though  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world  (2200  rooms,  each  with  private 
bath),  its  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  its 
character. 

It  is  a  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy- 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Opp.  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  7th  Ave.,  32d  to  33d  St. 

Under  same  general  management  as  Hotels  Statler.  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  St  Louis.    Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager. 


2Z 


AN  establishment  where  individual  require- 
■  ments  are  given  careful  study,  and  the 
problems  of  home  building,  furnishing,  and  exter- 
ior environments  are  simplified  by  the  assistance 
of  experts. 

(The  decoration  of  a  single  room  given  the  same  personal 
attention  as  the  development  of  a  large  estate) 

DUNCAN  FRASER  i„c 

Charter  member  of  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators 

603  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


51  Victoria  Street 

Montreal 


Give  Your  Boy 
when  he  comes 
Home  a 

BRITISH  TANK 
Tobacco 
Jar  $12.50 


A  practical 
ornamental 
and  altogether 
acceptable 
present  for  a 
man. 


FULPER 


Founded  180S 


America's  Most  Distinguished 

POTTERY 

Delightful    and    Artistic    Pieces  in 
RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  GLAZES 
VASES  and  FLOWER  HOLDERS 
For  EASTER 

FULPER  POTTERY  COMPANY 

104  Fulper  Place  Fleming  ton.  New  Jersey 


NEW  YORK 
Permanent 

Branch 
Exhibition 
200  Fifth  Ave. 


GRECIAN  VASE 
A  Mirror  Black 
Glaze — 12  in.  high 
$9.50 


Send  for 
profusely 
illustrated 
Book 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

WHEREVER 
SHOWN. 


no 
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$(ow  to  get 
rid  of  your  stumps 


On  a  well-kept  estate  a  stump  is  an  eye-sote.  In  a  culti- 
vated field  it  means  a  definite  loss  of  money  each  year. 

The  cheapest  and  quickest  way  for  removing  such  eye- 
sores and  money  losers  is  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 
Your  own  men,  though  inexperienced  in  using  explosives, 
can  remove  stumps  and  boulders  from  your  grounds  or 
fields  easily  and  safely. 

How  to  load  and  fire  the  charges  is  explained  by  simple 
directions  given  in  our  book,  "Better  Farming."  It  also 
contains  valuable  information  on  subsoiling,  ditching  and 
planting.    Write  for  a  copy,  it  is  free, 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  C.  L-15  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Atlas  Farm  Powaon 


The  Safest  explosive 


"VtaChvimaV  farm  ?owder 


"Reading  Selma  Lagerlof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfv'en,  the  Stvedish  composer 
THE  NORTHLAND  EDITION:    ten  of  her 
greatest  works  in  limp  leather  binding  now 
ready.     (Each,  net,  $2.00.)    Send  for  booklet. 
DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

liy  William  M.  Odom 

A  complete  history  of  Italian  furniture  design.  Authoritative  and 
interesting.    Many  rare  photographs. 


Two  volumes. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Net,  $70.00 


CWAcn  it 
comes  to 
Clreenhouses 
come  to 

Hitchin^s  &  Ca 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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WEANING  CHICKS 

WEANING  chicks  is  the  last  of  the  com- 
mon dangers  of  chickhood,  and  if  it 
is  done  properly  the  chicks  can  then 
be  considered  almost  as  good  as  raised. 
On  the  other  hand,  poor  care  at  this  time  can 
easily  wipe  out  all  previous  good  results. 

We  are  always  anxious  to  wean  early  hatched 
chicks  from  the  brooders  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  the  equipment  can  be  used  for  the  next 
hatch.  However,  these  early  hatches  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  season,  hence  deserve 
careful  weaning  on  this  account,  as  well  as  be- 
cause chilly  weather  complicates  proper  weaning 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
buy  more  brooding  equipment  than  to  ruin  many 
chicks  by  premature  weaning. 

The  best  way  to  wean  chicks  is  to  leave  them 
with  the  brooder  until  they  voluntarily  quit 
going  under  the  hover  to  sleep.  To  bring  on 
this  condition  promptly  but  normally,  we  begin 
gradually  to  reduce  the  heat  when  the  chicks  are 
six  weeks  old.  The  heat  can  then  be  wholly 
eliminated  in  a  few  weeks,  though  sometimes 
in  cold  weather  it  is  needed  until  the  chicks  are 
three  months  old. 

While  constant  brooding  is  seldom  necessary 
for  three  months,  yet  the  brooder  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  the  flock  is  very  nearly  that  old  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  an  occasional  cold  night, 
when  a  little  heat  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  flock 
from  crowding  and  trampling  one  another  in  a 
corner  to  keep  warm.  The  main  objection  to  this 
rather  ideal  plan  is  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the 
brooder  equipment  so  tied  up  that  it  can  be  used 
for  only  one  or  two  flocks  each  brooding  season. 
Hence,  we  use  the  following  compromise  plan, 
which  gives  us  the  most  service  possible  from  our 
brooding  equipment,  yet  insures  satisfactory 
treatment  to  each  flock. 

We  remove  our  chicks  from  the  brooder  or 
heated  brooder  house  when  they  weigh  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  apiece.  In  late  spring,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  we  often  move  them  when 
they  weigh  little  more  than  a  pound.  Previously, 
of  course,  the  heat  has  been  gradually  reduced 
until  the  chicks  are  receiving  not  more  than 
seventy  degrees. 

A  period  of  warm,  sunshiny  weather  is  always 
selected  for  the  removal  of  the  chicks  to  their 
colony  coops.  We  put  about  100  chicks  in  a 
coop  six  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  long,  with  an 
average  height  of  five  feet.  Such  a  flock  re- 
quires no  artificial  heat  during  the  daytime,  but 
provision  must  be  made  to  keep  them  from  chill- 
ing at  night,  especially  during  a  cold,  rainy  spell. 
We  do  this  by  arranging  sleeping  quarters  of  such 
size  that  the  chicks'  own  body  heat  keeps  them 
warm  enough. 

In  each  colony  coop  we  construct  a  platform 
three  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  coop  is  wide — 
six  feet.  This  is  set  on  wall  cleats  two  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  floor  and  a  curtain  of  muslin 
hung  in  front,  thus  forming  a  sleeping  compart- 
ment three  feet  by  six  feet,  with  a  height  of  two 
and  a  half  feet.  The  only  work  necessary  with 
this  plan  is  to  drop  the  curtain  at  night.  After 
a  few  weeks  even  this  will  not  be  necessary,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  boards  can  also  be  removed. 

Whenever  a  little  extra  protection  is  needed 
for  a  very  young  flock  or  because  of  a  severe 
cold  snap,  we  stretch  a  piece  of  burlap  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  long  underneath  the  platform 
at  such  a  height  from  the  floor  that  it  will  sag 
down  and  touch  the  chicks  when  they  run  under. 
This  also  gives  the  chicks  a  place  to  run  into 
during  the  day,  if  they  want  to.  There  is  no 
danger  of  "sweating"  the  chicks  with  this  ar- 
rangement, because  the  curtain  in  front  hangs 
loosely  so  that  they  can  easily  move  out  from 
under  whenever  they  want  to  adjust  their  tem- 
perature. 

Briant  Sando. 
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To  Women  Who  Know  Good  Jelly: 


VX't/  will  appreciate  this  Beech-Nut 

Spitzenberg  Apple  Jelly. 
Because  every  glass  has  a  subtle  deli- 
cate flavor  and  cleaves  in  sharp  jewel- 
like outlines  when  you  cut  it  with  a 
spoon,  because  it  is  made  of  the  most 
famous  apples  from  the  upper  section 
of  New  York  State — each  apple  care- 
fully wiped  and  quartered,  and  any 
spot  or  blemish  cut  out. 
These  beautiful  red  Spitzenberg  apples 
and  pure  granulated  sugar  aretheo?i/y 
ingredients — these  two  things,  nothing 
more. 

Beech-Nut  jams  and  jellies  are  made  in 


surroundings  as  spotless  as  your  own 
kitchen;  cooked  in  shallow  copper 
kettles,  silver  lined,  ready  to  empty 
the  instant  the  jelly  is  done.  No  guess- 
work to  know  when  it  is  sufficiently 
cooked — no  drip  tests  or  risk  of  over- 
cooking. Every  jar  of  Beech-Nut  jelly 
comes  out  just  right — even  in  texture, 
transparency  and  flavor  because  we 
cook  by  thermometer  tests — the  secret  of 
accurate  results. 

Get  a  jar  of  Beech-Nut  Spitzenberg 
Apple  Jelly  from  your  grocer  to-day. 
See  for  yourself  how  good  it  is — how 
like  the  old-time  home-made  jelly. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Canajoharie,  New  York 

Foods  of  Finest  Flavor 

Beedi^Nul 

>piteenlberg  /Jllflltl^  Apple  Jelly 


ENLIGHTENED  people  always  have  recognized  the  health  value 
of  clean  teeth.    Today  they  are  more  necessary  than  ever — for 
social  and  business  success — for  personal  health  and  efficiency — 
for  full  enjoyment  of  The  Pleasures  of  Life. 

For  more  than  68  years — since  1850 — people  have  learned  through 
using  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice,  that  a  tooth  paste  may  be 
efficient,  exquisite  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  costs  but  25c  for  a  large  tube.  If  its  price 
doubled  or  tripled  we  couldn't  use  purer  or  better  ingredients.  Ncr  can  we,  even 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  curs  as  the  oldest  tooth  paste  manu- 
facturers in  America,  improve  the  present  formula.  In  Dr.  Sheffield's  are  embodied 
the  latest  accepted  theories  of  dental  science. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice.  Note 
how  thoroughly  and  pleasantly  it  cleanses  the  teeth — what  an 
agreeable  aftertaste  it  leaves. 


DR-SHEFFIELD'S 

CHElvkE-  DENTI FRICE 

ESTABLISHED  1850 


DENTIFRICT 
COMPAQ 

0OC7JR  j 
1.1  NT 
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Your  OwnRose  s 

ismore  than  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
the  possession  of  something  beautiful 
Sure  bloom  roses  in  your  own  gar- 
den enable  you  to  express  affection 
or  sympathy  to  others,  spontaneously 
—  inexpensively. 

ONARD 

ROSES 

BLOOM 

Each  Conard  star  size  rose  plant 
bears  a  STAR  tag,  the  guarantee-to- 
bloom,  or  we  replace  —  part  of  our 
original  and  successful  STAR  ROSE 
SERVICE. 

Roses  are  our  specialty.  Fifty 
years  of  experience  with  roses  back 
the  Conard  guaranty  of  bloom  and 
make  it  fact,  not  theory  or  chance. 
^  hen  you  buy  Conard  roses  you 
have  the  greatest  possible  insurance 
against  disappointment. 

To  know  the  satisfaction  of  having 
genuine  Conard  roses,  take  advantage 
of  this  — 

Special  MARCH  Offer 

Three  strong  Conard  Rose  Plants,  each  a 
queen  of  its  color: 

Ophelia  exquisite  blush  By  Parcel  Post. 

Gen.  McArthur  —  intense  red  $2.00  C.  O.  D. 

Duchess  of  Wellington  —  rich  yellow     postage  eilr» 

(For  other  sizes  see  Catalogue') 

STAR  ROSE  SERVICE  also  supplies  you 
with  free  52-page  Catalogue  and  (until  March 
31)  with  Special  List  showing  right  selection  for 
your  particular  section  —  if  requested. 


CONARD  *  WEST  GROVE 
&  Jones  Co.  YY  Box  125  Pa. 

Robert  Pvle,  President     Antoine  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres. 
Rose  Specialists  Backed  by  50  Years'  Experience 


Rlldyard  ls  a  passionate  Ally. 
Tyr.   i.  Read  his  great  poem, 

tripling  "France,"  in  "France  at 
War,"  a  book  about  England's  auxil- 
iary fleet.  This  volume  should  not 
be  confused  with  Kipling's  new  book 
of  short  stories,  his  first  in  seven 
years. 

Douhleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


FORETELLING  THE  WEATHER 

THE  article,  "What  Will  To-morrow's 
Weather  Be?"  which  appeared  in  Octo- 
ber Country  Life,  was  read  by  me 
with  interest.  People  generally  feel 
that  they  must  possess  wind  vane,  barometer, 
or  Government  weather  map  to  prognosticate, 
but  these  are  not  always  available.  Even  though 
we  have  studied  meteorology  and  are  fortified 
with  these  things,  the  forecast  is  frequently 
incorrect. 

A  number  of  the  signs  named  by  Mr.  Mason 
:ire  familiar  to  me  and  they  seem  to  be  reliable. 
I  think  he  is  slightly  in  error,  however,  in  his 
statement  about  the  grass  spider,  Agelena  rusvia. 
These  spiders  do  not  spin  their  webs  daily,  nor 
frequently-  When  they  are  young,  they  con- 
struct webs  which  are  to  last  them  through  the 
season.  At  first  the  web  is  small,  usually  with 
tubular  retreat,  and  as  the  season  advances  the 
web  is  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Each  time 
the  spider  passes  over  it,  it  is  reenforced.  Of 
the  numerous  webs  of  this  species  that  are  visible 
on  the  grass  in  the  morning,  it  is  just  a  chance  if 
any  were  spun  the  previous  evening.  On  lawns 
where  many  mishaps  befall  them,  from  mowing, 
from  birds,  chickens,  etc.,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  web,  but  when  the  spider 
is  undisturbed  it  occupies  the  same  web  through- 
out the  season. 

I  think  that  little  if  any  prognosis  can  be  made 
by  us  from  any  act  of  the  grass  spider.  The  dew 
of  course  is  formed  only  on  clear  nights,  and  its 
condensation  upon  the  webs  is  what  makes  them 
visible  in  the  morning.  With  a  fine  night  to 
form  the  dew  the  chance  is  that  at  least  part  of 
the  following  day  will  be  clear.  This,  I  think, 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  as  far  as  the  grass  spider  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  likely  that  the  webs  are  more  than 
a  day  old  and  their  presence  is  not  due  to  the 
clear  day  in  question.  Inspection  of  webs  of  this 
species  from  time  to  time  among  the  shrubs, 
around  the  angles  of  buildings,  along  the  banks 
of  roads,  will  reveal  their  permanent  character. 

It  is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  orb 
weavers.  They  are  real  weather  prophets. 
Among  certain  genera  a  new  web  is  spun  early 
in  the  eveningeach  day  (if  clear)  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  it  is  eaten  by  the  spider,  and  so  on 
through  the  season.  Others  wait  until  the  web 
is  partly  or  entirely  destroyed  before  rebuilding. 
As  a  rule  spiders  spin  the  web  at  nightfall,  yet 
some  do  so  in  the  day  time.  In  either  event, 
nothing  is  done  unless  clear  weather  is  to  follow. 

The  spiders,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  forecast  an  impending  shower,  for  sometimes 
one  overtakes  them  during  the  building  of  a  web, 
even  though  less  than  an  hour  is  required  to  con- 
struct the  wonderful  work  of  art. 

William  M.  Savin. 


LITTER  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

WE  HAVE  found  that  certain  materials 
make  poor  litter  for  the  floor  of  brooders 
or  coops  where  baby  chicks  are  kept. 
Especially  objectionable  are  such  indi- 
gestible materials  as  cut  excelsior,  shavings,  and 
sawdust,  because  the  youngsters  invariably  par- 
take of  the  material  on  the  floor.  This  leads  to 
crop  troubles,  which  usually  kill  the  chicks. 

Chaff"  from  the  hay-mow  floor,  or  short-cut  hay 
(preferably  clover  or  alfalfa)  constitutes  the  most 
satisfactory  litter  we  have  ever  found  for  littie 
chicks  to  run  over.  Such  litter  is  soft  and  easy 
for  them  to  scratch  in;  makes  a  good  absorbent 
for  the  droppings;  is  thoroughly  digestible,  and 
helps  to  provide  the  bulky  food  which  is  necessary 
in  the  chick's  ration. 

There  is  no  particular  objection  to  the  use  of 
sand  as  litter,  but  it  does  not  possess  all  the  de- 
sirable qualities  just  enumerated. 

Briant  Sando. 
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JONES 
DAIRY  FARM 
SAUSAGE 
Y/or  the 
Breakfast      tyaordin  " 

-from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who 
prize  good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years 
ago  the  neighbors  came 
through  the  drifts  to  the 
Jones  homestead  to  get  it. 

And  to-day  Jones  Dairy 
Farm  Sausage  is  the  same  as 
it  was  then — a  sausage  made 
by  a  treasured  New  Eng- 
land recipe  from  choice 
young  pork  and  home 
grown  spices. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market 
man  about  it  —  and  ask  him 
about  the  Jones  Farm  Hams 
and  Bacon  in  anticipation  of 
Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open-kettle 
Lard,  too,  of  the  same  Jones 
selected  quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  provide 
you,  write  to  us  at  the  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


isf  FI^6  "BOOK 

T>eS€RV8S  *A 


CfyfjiNY years  ago  a  group 
\S 0  V  of  French  binders,  masters 
of  their  art,  ivere  invited  to 
•-America  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe.  They  produced  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  ivork  ever  shown 
here  under  the  name  of  The  Club 
"Bindery.  They  are  notr  estab- 
lished in  {jar den  ('it\;  .AC:  T. 
tiend  your  treasured  volumes  to 
be  bound  and  let  your  household 
enjoy  the  continual  association 
tuith  good  books  in  fine  dress. 
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LARGE  BEARING  AGE  TREES 

If  you  want  fresh,  juicy  fruit  and  want  it  now,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  it  a  place  on  the  family  bill  of  fare,  plant  some  of  these 
magnificent  Bearing  Age  Fruit  Trees  which  we  are  offering  for  the  first 
time  this  season;  trees  which  are  really  a  horticultural  achievement. 

Each  tree  has  been  grown,  cultivated,  and  pruned  for  a  specimen.  All  of 
the  trees  run  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in  height,  symmetrically  branched,  heavily 
rooted — trees  that  are  of  bearing  age  and  save  you  years  of  waiting  for  pears  of 
rich  flavor  and  delicious,  juicy  plums. 

The  pictures  at  the  side  show  a  pear  and  a  plum  tree  dug  at  random  from  our 
block  of  specimens.  //  you  want  Big  Fruit  Trees  for  immediate  results.  Order  To-day. 


PLUMS— Early 

Abundance  (cherry  red) 
Lombard  (violet  red) 
French  Prune  (dark  Purple) 
Yellow  Gage  (golden  yellow) 

PEARS — Summer 

Bartlett  Clapp's  Favorite 
Wilder 


PLUMS— Late 

Shrop.  Damson  (blue) 
Bradshaw  (violet) 
Burbank  (cherry  red) 
Oct.  Purple  (purple) 
PEARS-  Autumn  PEARS— Winter 
Duchess      Seckel  Anjou  Kieffer 


Sheldon  Lincoln  Coreless 

PRICES  $2  each;  $20  per  doz.;  $125  per  100 

The  WORLD'S  BEST  Trees  and  Plants  for  YOUR  garden  described  in 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  1808  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"GROWERS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BEST" 


PLUM 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  i      i  Aiiiiiiii 


FARR'S 
Hardy  Plant 
Specialties 

(SIXTH  EDITION,  ISSUE  OF  1918) 

''pHE  most  complete  and 
helpful  book  of  hardy  gar- 
den Perennials,  Shrubs  and 
Trees  that  I  have  ever  issued. 

Specialties  for  Early 
Spring  Planting 

New  French  Lilacs,  Philadelphus 
and  Deutzias 

a  complete  collection  of  Lemoine's  new 
creations 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs 

new  cotoneasters,  enkianthus,  berberis, 
flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc.,  for 
the  border  and  rock  garden. 

Dwarf  Evergreens 

rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups  and  rock  gar- 
den plantings. 
Peonies 

the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  peonies  in 
the  world. 

/rises 

many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.  (Awarded  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Gold  Medal.) 

Perennials,  Phloxes,  Asters,  Delphiniums,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  contains  1 12  pages  of  text,  30  full  ^illustrations  (13  colored  plates)  is 

k..»  ,f        haw  nut  received  tins  sixtn  unuon 
you  promptly  on  request 


1918),  or  it  lias  been  mislaid. 


I  page  i 

i,  out  if  you  have 
i  copy  will  be  sent  t< 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR     Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Bobbink  (a  Atkins 


Worlds 

Choicest 
irserySGre 

*o  ducts 


"The  estimable  result  of  persistent  effort" 

ROSE  BUSHES 

In  the  aggregate  our  collection  is  unparal- 
leled. Individually  each  bush  is  perfect 
— a  constant  source  of  lovable  beauty 

AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 

Our  Catalogues — a  complete  reference  for  all  hardy 
plants,  trees,  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

Our  service— the  outcome  of  long  experience  in  every 
phase  of  gardening  and  horticulture 

VISIT  OUR  NURSERIES 


Rutherford 


New  Jersey 


H4 
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Improving  the  Qrounds 

of  Large  Estates 

^  'O  improve  large  lawns,  cut  and  roll  them  frequently  with  a  Coldwell 
I  "Clipperbuilt"  Motor  Mower,  Model  J. 
J.  Frequent  cutting  stimulates  growth.  Frequent  rolling  improves  the 
turf.  The  Coldwell  Model  J  both  cuts  and  rolls.  It  is  economical  and 
combines  speed  with  thoroughness.  Light,  powerful,  flexible,  it  is  es- 
pecially useful  on  parks,  large  estates  and  country  clubs. 

Coldwell  Threesome  with  one  man  and  horse  does  the  work  of  three  men 
and  three  horse  mowers.  Cuts  87-inch  swath.  Excellent  for  work  on 
dry,  settled  ground. 

Coldwell  WalkType  Motor  Mower  and  Roller  is  particularly  satisfactory 
for  small  estates.    Cuts  an  acre  an  hour.    Moderate  cost. 

Coldwell  Hand  and  Horse  Mowers  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  All 
are  backed  by  the  oldest  firm  of  lawn  mower  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

Office  6k  Factory:  at  Newburgh,  New  York 

CHICAGO  OFFICE :  62  East  Lake  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 

i 

Beautify  your  home.   Plant  Hill's  Hvei^rctui 
We  are  evergreen  specialists,  not  only  in  x.ro\\ 
ing  but  in  fanning  artistic  eifects.    Prices  l«  >\y- 
est — quality  considered.    Don't  risk  failure— 
.  let  Hill'sFree]    ei  reenBoo      W  rite  to-d  j 

Expert  advice  free! 
D  Hill  Nursprj  (  «.,       Evergreen  Specialist* 
Box2924                     Unnilee,  III. 

GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  your  garden. 
IOO  wood  labels  in  assortment  from  the  big  12-inch  for  marking 
garden  rows  to  little  eopper-wued  label  (or  m.ukiru:  trees  and 
shrubs.  Attractively  packet!  with  marking  pencil  70  cts., 
post  paid. 


C.  H.  GORDINIER 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


"Gene  Stratton-Porter's  Best" 

"'A  Daughter  of  the  Land'  is  a  big  novel,  an  American  novel,  a  novel  to  be  proud  of,  to  be  read  and 
reread.  Big-boned,  big-muscled,  strong,  charged  with  human  nature,  centred  about  a  heroine  as 
big,  and  clean,  and  fine,  and  strong  as  an  American  woman  can  be,  this  book  has  about  it  all  the 
splendid  courage  of  Kate  Bates,  whose  story  it  tells." — New  York  Sun. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Land" 

Of  Mrs.  Porter's  books  more  than  7,500,000  have  been  sold.    All  booksellers  have  it.    Net,  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  Publishers 


THRIFT  METHODS  IN  SOUTHERN 
CATTLE  FEEDING 

AS  THE  farm  is  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
/\     prosperity  and  fighting  strength,  in  both 
/    %    wrar  and  peace,  so  wastefulness  in  agri- 
culture is  above  all  things  to  be  con- 
demned and  corrected.    To  this  end  the  Missis- 
sippi  Experiment   Station    has    conducted  an 
investigation  as    to    the    utilization    in  cattle 
feeding  of  materials  that  are  almost  invariably 
regarded  as  useless  and  therefore  wasted.  This, 
though  but  one  small  phase  of  livestock  man- 
agement, is  nevertheless  a  very  important  one, 
and   the   resulting  conclusions  offer  extremely 
practical,  profitable,  and  timely  suggestions. 

The  idea  was  to  find  out  whether  certain 
"emergency"  roughages  possessed  sufficient  feed- 
ing value  to  justify  their  use  as  winter  forage 
for  mature  breeding  cows  of  native  scrub  stock. 
Summarized  figures  for  the  several  tests,  each  of 
which  included  four  cows  and  ran  for  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  days,  are  as  follows: 


Data 

Test  I 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Test  4 

Test  5 

Test  6 

KIND  OF 
FORAGE 

WILD 
HAY 
MEDIUM 
TO 
POOR 

OAT 
STRAW 
GOOD 

AND 
BRIP.HT 

CORN 
STALKS, 
GRASS. 

AND 
WEEDS 

CURED 
COTTON 
STALKS 

COTTON 
STALK 
SILAGE 

SORGHUM 

AND 
COTTON 
STALK 
SILAGE 

Average 
amount  per 
cow  daily . 

28J  lbs. 

24J  lbs. 

38  lbs. 

27h  lbs. 

38!  lbs. 

495  lbs. 

Grain 

(cotton- 
seed) 
meal 
per  cow 
daily.  .  . 

I  lb. 

lib. 

I  lb. 

lib. 

1  lb. 

lib. 

Cost    of  ra- 
tion daily 
per  cow.  . . 

$.057 

$.082 

$.045 

*.052 

$.089 

$.092 

Average  gain 
per  cow  . . 

17J  lbs. 

52  lbs. 

32  lbs. 
loss 

10]  lbs. 
loss 

38!  lbs. 

13  lbs. 

Results 

Satis- 
factory 

and 
cheap 

Good 

Unsat- 
isfac- 
tory 

Pass- 
able 

Good 

Fair 

The  hay  fed  in  Test  I  was  cut  from  ditch  banks, 
weedy  pastures,  and  other  waste  places.  Much 
of  it  was  overripe,  and  not  especially  well  cured; 
and  in  general  it  represented  average  native 
grass  hay  that  is  usually  considered  not  worth 
using  at  all.  The  cotton  stalks,  from  a  field  that 
had  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil, 
were  cut  before  many  of  the  leaves  had  fallen, 
but  in  Test  4  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly  60  per 
cent.,  and  in  Test  5  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent, 
of  stalks  which  had  become  tough  and  woody- 
It  took  some  time  to  get  the  cattle  to  pick  over 
the  material  for  the  sake  of  the  edible  parts, 
which,  however,  gave  comparatively  good  re- 
sults. The  conclusion  is  that  while  it  will  not 
pay  to  grow  cotton  as  a  feed  crop,  it  may  often 
be  possible  to  salvage  part  of  the  value  of  such 
a  crop  after  it  has  been  fatally  damaged  by  the 
boll  weevil.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
stalks  can  be  made  into  silage  containing  one 
part  stalks  to  two  parts  corn  or  sorghum. 

E.  L.  D.  S. 

SALT  IS  GOOD  FOR  POULTRY 

FOWLS  require  the  mineral  elements  of 
salt  in  their  ration  the  same  as  all  other 
animals.  Absence  of  this  sometimes 
accounts  for  the  vice  of  feather  eating 
among  the  fowls.  But  only  a  little  salt  is  needed 
— not  more  than  a  handful  a  week  to  the  average- 
sized  farm  flock.  Too  much  is  probably  more 
harmful  than  too  little. 

It  is  not  best  to  trust  the  fowls'  judgment  in 
this  matter,  for  they  often  do  not  know  when  they 
have  had  enough  salt.  Hence  we  can  not  place 
it  before  them  and  let  them  eat  all  they  want  as 
can  be  done  with  most  other  farm  animals.  The 
best  way  is  to  mix  a  handful  occasionally  with 
the  soft  food  or  mash.  This  seasons  the  food 
as  well  as  benefits  the  fowls. 

Briant  Sando. 
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TheBest  Meat  Feed 
For  All  FishNeeds 

This  high  grade  fish  feed  is  being 
used  with  decided  success  by  a 

large  number  of  private  pond  owners 
.1  id  hatcheries  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

FISHOTEIN  is  made  from  fresh 
meat  trimmings,  cooked,  dried  and 

ground  up.  We  guarantee  this  product 
to  analyze  75','i  protein  and  it  often  runs 
more. 

Easy  to  Handle 

Keeps  Sweet 

Not  only  is  FISHOTEIN  more  nutritious 
than  raw  or  cooked  meat  of  various 
kinds  but  it  is  more  agreeable  and  cleaner 
to  handle,  is  practically  odorless  and  will 
keep  sweet  indefinitely  without  spoiling. 
Write  us  to-day  and  we  will  gladly  mail 
you  free  samples,  information  and  prices 
on  this  economical  meat  feed  for  fish. 

Darling  &  Company 


Kipling  Kipling  writes  of  France  as 
on  d      a  ^over  °^      De'ovecI — a  great 
j-,  writer  thrilled  by  a  great  and 

rTCince  longfelt  passion.  Its  noblest 
expression  is  his  prophetic  poem  "France," 
(written  just  before  the  war),  which  begins: 

"Brol^c  to  every  known  mischance,  lifted  oner  all 
By  the  light  sane  joy  of  life,  the  buckler  of  the 
Gaul.    .    .  ." 

Published  in  book  form,  together  with 
Mr.  Kipling's  war  experiences,  under  the 
title  "FRANCE  AT  WAR"  and  as  nec- 
essary to  the  Kipling  library  as  "If"  or 
"Recessional." 

(Net,  60  cents;  at  your  bookstore) 
Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  of  Soda  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  behind  to  injure 
your  soil.  It  makes  bigger  crops 
—  -and  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for  seeded 
crops:  200  lbs.  cultivated  in  thoroughly 
for  cultivated  crops.  These  light  dress- 
ings, evenly  spread  over  an  acre  will 
work  for  your  profit. 

WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue      New  York 


Offspring 
Tell  of 


the  Parentage 


J 


Carters  Pedigreed  Seeds  proclaim 
by  what  they  accomplish  the  superiority  of  the  stock 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  The  reputation  of 
the  House  of  Carter  is  justified — even  to  the  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  gardening — the  moment  he 
views  a  garden  or  lawn  grown  from 


Tested 


The  most  famous  gardens  of  the  world  are  the  results  of  Carters 
Tested  Seeds  and  the  Carter  System.  Why  not  make  your  garden 
this  year  and  for  years  to  come  a  thing  of  notable  beauty? 

Carters  1919  Catalogue  "Garden  and  Lawn"  sent  on  request 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  Inc. 


102-106  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  England 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


narkingtons 

Great  American  Novel 

TheMAGNIFICENT 
AMBERS0NS 

Everybody  is  reading  it 


At  all 

Booksellers 


Net  Price 
$1.50 


"Stories  of  our  fighters — clean,  courageous,  strong" 

GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS 

By  "Centurion" 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.50 


Gladioli  from  Oregon 

Standard  and  unusual  varieties.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Oregon  is  peculiarly  suited  to  pro- 
ducing bulbs  of  the  very  highest  quality .  All 
my  bulbs  are  clean  and  solid — sent  postpaid. 

"Rouge  Torch"  is  a  beautiful  delicate  blush  from 
France — very  early  and  exquisitely  graceful.  Lower 
petals  are  painted  with  a  blotch  of  vivid  crimson.  A 
beauty.    $1.50  per  doz.;  $9.00  per  hundred. 

"War"  is  one  of  nature's  most  magnificent  colorings — ■ 
intense  crimson.  Late  flowering.  One  of  our  best 
sellers.    $2.00  per  doz.    $12.00  per  hundred. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  1919  catalogue.  Free 

"GLADIOLUS  FARM,"  W.  L.  Crissey 

Box  145  Boring,  Oregon 


Water  Lilies  Bloom  in  Tubs  or  Pools 


Anyone  can  have  these  beautiful  blooms;  the  plants  are  as  much  at  home  in 
a  tub  as  in  the  finest  pool,  and  will  bloom  as  freely  in  a  little  garden  as  in 
the  grandest  park  or  estate.    Sunshine,  water,  and  a  little  soil,  are  all  the 
v      plants  need. 

^     [f  you  do  not  have  my  booklet,  write  for  it  to-day.     Several  magnificent 
varieties  are  pictured  in  natural  colors,  others  by  photographic  repro- 
ductions.   It  will  tell  you  how  simple  it  is  to  have  Water  Lilies  and 
a  water  garden. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER       Box  A       Arlington,  New  Jersey 
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Moon's  Nurseries  Helped  Us 

"A  more  barren,  lonesome-looking  place  than  this  when  we 
came  here  you  could  scarcely  imagine. 

We  sent  for  MOON'S  catalog  to  pick  out  the  trees  and 
shrubs  we  thought  of  planting. 

With  the  catalog  we  received  a  letter  offering  their  services  if 
we  needed  them.  We  gladly  accepted  the  help. 
Our  property  became  a  home  with  an  air  of  comfort  and  right 
living— an  asset  to  the  community  and  a  pride  to  possess  and  to 
share  with  others." 

The  hardihood  and  rich  growth  of  MOON'S  stock  are  un- 
excelled and  are  the  result  of  forty-seven  years  of  nursery 
experience. 

MOON'SHardyTrees,ShrubsandPlantsforEveryPlaceand 
Purpose. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Nurserymen 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania 

On  the  Lincoln  H.ghway-Midway  between  New  York  and  Ph.Iadelphia 


Your  Trees 

We  Care  For  Them 

Without  any  obligation  on 
your  part,  we  would  like  to 
come  and  look  your  trees 
over. 

If  in  good  healthy  condition, 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  for 
you  to  know  it. 

If  they  need  care  and  repair, 
the  sooner  you  know  it  the 
better. 

At  your  request  only,  will 
we  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Specialists 
Stamford 
Conn. 


You        over   "The  Village 
Dnn't  I  r,„rtU  ^at  Voted  the  Earth 

uon  t  Laugh  was  Fiat-_one  of 

the  new  stones  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  "A 
Diversity  of  Creatures"— it  will  be  be- 
cause you  have  forgotten  how.  Fourteen 
stories  in  the  volume  and  as  many  poems. 
Published  in  green  cloth  and  red  limp  leather 
At  All  Bookstores 

Doubkday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  Yor^ 


World's  Best  Dahlias 

SOME  WONDERFUL  f  f\  1  f\ 
NEW  CREATIONS  FOR  I  7±  V 

We  "ARE"  the  Largest  in  the  World 
Our  New  Catalogue  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  New,  Rare  and  Standard 
IJahlias.    Beautifully  illustrated. 

Write  to-day  for  free  copy. 

PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS 

New  Jersey 


P.  O.  Berl 
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THE  OLD  SABER 

From  the  Boston  Transcript 

THE  window  faced  the  busy  city  square  I 
And  passers  found  a  drama  in  the  show! 
Or   antiques   cluttering  the  shelves, 
lamp 

That  might  have  been  Alladin's-beaten  out  I 
Of  greenish  bronze — was  nestled  by  a  tall 
And  melancholy  vase  that  breathed  the  souls  I 
Ut  many  ghostly  roses  from  its  mouth 
Andirons  brought  from  England,  knockers  use! 
On  doors  of  white  when  George  the  First  was  kind 
A  scimitar  from  Egypt  and  a  kreese 
That  knew  dark  deeds  in  Malay  lands,  a  clul 
\\  itn  many  knobs  from  Fiji,  snuff-boxes 
1  hat  macaronis  tapped  along  the  Mall 
\\  hen  sedan  chairs  went  swinging  to  the  play,  1 
A  broken  fan  of  delicate  green  silk 
That  some  soft-stepping  beauty  masked  the  blusl 
Of   passion  with  when  Queen  Anne  held  th< 
throne, 

The  shako  of  a  Grenadier  that  knew 
1  he  smoke  of  cannon  last  at  Austerlitz, 
Old  bustles  and  a  wig,  a  sailor's  bag 
That  passed  the  Horn  a  score  of  times,  a  book 
A?1?.^  w  w£h  the  cover'eaf  scrawled  overt 
With      lo  My  Dearest  Love,"  and  tarnished 
silver 

And  many  other  ancient  things  were  piled 
In  curious  fellowship.  The  centuries 
Touched  willing  hands  here,  and  the  gulfs  of  lime 
Were  met  in  strange  disorder.  Sole — apart— 
A  rusted  saber  leaned  against  the  wall 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  a  sword 
That  was  thrice  nicked  at  Shiloh  and  was 
sheathed 

Only  at  Appomattox;  such  a  blade 
As  some  lithe  officer  of  cavalry 
Had  buckled  on  him  by  a  long-dead  girl. 

TT  WAS  my  fancy  that  the  saber  dreamed, 
*  As  standing  by  the  window  in  the  sun 
I  pondered  on  it,  for  the  crowded  streets 
Were  splashed  with  flags,  the  air  was  tingling  with 
1  he  news  of  battle  and  great  rumors  stirred. 

Q  THUNDERING  of  horses'  hoofs,"  it  saJ 
And   glittering  of    caissons    down  gray 
roads!  J 

The  harness  creaks;  the  cannoneers  are  shouting; 
1  he  fluttering  pennons  of  the  cavalry 
Go  dancing  by.    The  dust  of  Time  is  stirred 
By  multitudinous  feet  that  march  away. 
The  brazen  bugles  sound  their  strident  song; 

he  black  gunpowder  cracks;  the  horses  scream; 
1  he  saffron  mist  is  lightened  with  swift  flashes 
I  his  is  the  world  I  knew  of  old.    This  is 
The  world  that  Sherman  marched  in  to  the  sea. 

^ND  now  the  battle  calls  again.    The  world, 
1  hat  was  my  world  of  old,  is  answering 

l  o  other  worlds.    O  come,  young  man,  and 'take 
Me  by  the  tarnished  hilt.    O,  buckle  me 
Again  into  the  leathern  thong,  for  Time  awakes 
\\  ithin  my  heart  of  steel.    The  battle  calls; 
My  lofty  destiny  is  on  the  wing." 

^ND  as  I  pondered  on  the  saber  singing 

And  fashioned  martial  music  to  its  dreams, 
A  wizened  farmer  took  it  from  the  window. 
He  bargained  with  the  Semite  clerk  and  drew 
His  wallet  forth  and  bought  the  sword  that  ran" 
Against  live  steel  at  Shiloh  for  a  dollar. 

IpHF  farmer  met  me  at  the  door  with  greeting, 
<.And',  "How's  the  crops  your  way?"  an<L 
here  s 

A   durn   old    sword    'ull    make   a   durn  good 

scythe — 

Good  day."    "Good  day,"  I  said,  and  watched 
him  go; 

And  all  the  while  the  flags  were  fluttering, 
And  martial  music  stirred  the  crowded  streets, 
And  battles  and  great  rumors  stirred  the  breeze, 
And  far  away  I  heard  the  saber  singing. 

Herbert  S.  Gorman. 
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More  Men 
Now  Prefer  the  Raulan£ ! 


More  and  more  men  find  the  need  of  an  enclosed  car — and,  in  the  electric,  the  ideal- 
Its  wonderful  flexibility  enables  one  to  wend  his  way  quickly  and  safely  through. 

traffic  without  strain  or  effort.    The  mind  is  freer.    One  is  not  his  car's  slave. 

Usual  mechanical  annoyances  are  absent.   The  Raulang  is  always  ready  at  a 

moment's  notice,  easily  operated,  theft-proof,  clean,  roomy  and  comfortable. 

It  takes  you  farther  than  you  ever  have  occasion  to  go  in  a  day  and  as  fast  as  you 

care  to  drive—  faster,  in  fact,  than  the  lav,'  allows.   The  Raulang  is  truly  an  all-family, 

all- hour,  all  purpose  automobile — the  climax  in  simplicity  and  economy. 

Before  you  buy  an  automobile,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  first 

investigate  a  Raulang.    Illustrated,  descriptive  booklets  on  request. 

The  Baker  R  &  L  Company.  Cleveland 
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RUGS 


for  your  Summer  Home 

TS  IT  a  cottage  at  the  seashore,  a  lodge  in  the  mountains,  a  mansion  in  the  su- 
■*■  burbs,  or  just  a  city  apartment?  It  doesn't  matter  much,  for  here  are  rugs  for 
simple  and  pretentious  homes,  rugs  that  lend  the  same  cool,  restful  atmosphere 
to  the  city  apartment,  that  they  accentuate  in  the  cottage  at  the  seashore.  A  var- 
iety that  includes  Grass,  Fibre,  Straw,  Rag  and  Jute  rugs  in  Imported  and  Domes- 
tic weaves  is  almost  sure  to  hold  satisfaction  for  you. 

These  hat)e  been  assembled  with  a  nice  re- 
gard for  quality  and  priced  with  moderation. 


HERALD 
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cU)ell  9Cnown  (jolf  Course  Series  p 


^Tie  jQ.st  Cjreen 
at  CQaltusrol 


in  the  fascinating  foothills 
of  the  Orange  Mountains  of  New  Jersey 


lways  found  on 
Famous  Courses 


Where  tournaments  are  won  and  records  made,  among  the  winners  you 

will  find  those  playing  with  the  famous  balls  marked  DUNLOP  "Vac." 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best — you  can't  make  your  top 
score  with  anything  but  top-notch  tools. 

You  can  count  on  a  Dunlop  Vac  at  every  stroke;  count  on  its  accuracy  of 
weight  and  balance.    1  )unlop  Vacs  are  famous  wherever  expert  golf  is  played. 
Buy  them  of  your  pro;  he  will  tell  you  that  "Dunlop  Vacs  can't  be  beat." 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd.,  Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

NEW  YORK:  T.  W.  Niblctt,  Suite  20H-B,  305  Fifth  Ave.  TORONTO:  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co..  Ltd. 


A  TRIPLE-PURPOSE  SUMMER 
COTTAGE 

THE  summer  cottage  is  an  American  institu- 
tion which  does  not  permit  of  sharply 
drawn  classification.  From  coast  to  coast 
it  stands  in  clusters  about  pleasant  wateri 
ing  places  and  upon  sightly  hilltops,  ranging 
from  the  one-room  shack  to  the  spacious  country 
house,  with  many  variations  between.  One  com-, 
mon  characteristic  only  can  be  credited  to  it 
namely,  that  the  summer  cottage  is  built  for  th 
purpose  of  sheltering  people  upon  vacation  bent, 
all  else  depends  upon  the  owner's  taste  and  ideas 
regarding  the  fitness  of  things. 

There  is  an  intermediate  type,  however,  which 
can  be  defined  and  pointed  out  as  the  common 
variety  of  cottage.    Such  structures  are  built 


I 
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A  summer  cottage  that  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  home, 
garage,  and  boathouse 


for  use  rather  than  show,  not  large  enough  nor 
splendid  enough  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but! 
capable  of  accommodating  a  sizable  family  along 
with  a  few  friends  in  the  uncritical  comfort  which 
is  a  part  of  the  outing.  They  are  owned  by 
people  who  can  afford  vacations  and  yet  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  real  value  of  such 
experiences  lies  in  forgetting  for  a  time  every- 
thing but  the  joy  of  being  alive. 

In  the  construction  of  such  cottages  the  matter 


Cross  section  of  the  triple-purpose  cottage  pictured  above 

of  design  is  attended  to  by  the  prospective  owner 
in  collaboration  with  his  carpenter  or  contractor. 
Thus  the  architecture  often  is  an  extemporaneous 
product,  worked  out  upon  the  site  just  before 
building  commences.  For  all  this  seeming  care- 
lessness, there  are  many  problems  peculiar  to  the 
type  of  structure  which  in  their  working  out 
afford  interesting  examples  of  ingenuity. 

Take  the  matter  of  outhouses,  such  as  are  re- 
quired to  accommodate  fuel,  supplies,  boats,  and 
automobiles.  Often  there  is  need  for  many  such 
structures  where  the  available  land  is  far  too 
little. 

Suppose  the  site  were  located  between  a  high- 
way and  the  water  front,  and  measured  less  than 
a  small  city  lot.  Add  to  this  a  sloping  bank  in- 
stead of  level  ground  upon  which  to  build,  and 
there  is  a  problem.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
such  cottage  sites  along  the  lake  fronts  in  moun- 
tainous regions. 

The  view  here  shown  is  of  a  cottage  in  northern 
Vermont,  water  in  front,  a  highway  at  the  rear 
and  just  back  of  that  a  sheer  cliff  of  rock.  The 
level  of  the  road  may  be  noted  by  peeping  through 
the  veranda  corner  at  the  rural  delivery  box 
upon  its  post.  There  was  but  room  enough  for 
the  building  alone,  no  garage  or  other  structure 
admitted. 

Of  course  a  boathouse  was  required.  What 
is  the  fun  of  camping  by  a  lake  unless  one  can 
boat  and  fish?  So  a  basin  was  excavated  from 
the  gravel  bank,  large  enough  to  float  a  launch 
and  rowboat,  while  on  either  side  platforms  and 
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How  We  Are  Making  It  Easy 
For  More  Of  You 
To  Own  A  Greenhouse 


BEFORE  we  tell  you  about  the  greenhouse 
itself,  mayhap  we  better  be  frank  and  tell 
you  why  most  greenhouses  have  always 
cost  as  much  as  they  have. 

You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  high  grade  greenhouses  with  a  complete 
iron  frame,  best  of  glass,  equipment  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

When  you  buy  an  automobile,  you  take  the 
design  and  size  the  makers  make.  You  don't 
ask  them  to  turn  out  a  special  one  for  you  because 
you  know  it  will  cost  out  of  all  proportion. 

The  reason  you  can  buy  cars  so  reasonably,  is 
because  the  few  designs  are  made  in  such 
quantities.  And  it  works  out  exactly  the  same 
way  with  a  greenhouse. 

The  special  designs  run  into  money.  They 
mean  special  plans  and  special  handling  from 
start  to  finish.  They  hold  up  the  movement 
through  the  factory,  of  the  regular  standard 
designs,  making  all  the  houses  cost  more  than 
they  need  to. 

To  overcome  that,  and  so  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  buy  a  house  that  costs  exactly  what  that 
particular  house  costs,  we  are  now  making  up 
in  quantities  a  standard  house.  This  is  that 
house. 


Briefly  it  is  18  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long.  The 
work  room  is  12x15. 

The  material  for  the  superstructure  including 
glass,  etc.,  plant  benches,  heating  apparatus, 
and  work  room  is  only  $1865.  f.  o.  b.  our  factory, 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York,  or  Des  Plaines, 
111. 

The  masonry  work  necessary  for  the  founda- 
tions, cellars,  etc.,  will  cost  you,  approximately, 

#975- 

The  material  for  the  greenhouse  and  work  room 
comes  already  framed  and  can  be  easily  erected 
by  men  employed  on  your  estate,  or  by  local 
mechanics.  With  the  sale  of  material  we  furnish  a 
full  set  of  plans  covering  the  erection  of  the  house 
in  every  particular  including  the  masonry  work. 

If  you  want  it  larger,  it  can  be  increased  in 
sections  of  8  feet  4  inches. 

Aside  from  the  reasonable  cost  of  this  house, 
there  is  the  welcome  fact  that  you  can  order  it 
to-day  and  we  can  literally  reach  up  on  our 
shelves,  take  down  the  complete  materials  and 
ship  them  all  to  you  the  next  day. 

Here  then,  is  the  happy  solution  to  your  green- 
house yearnings. 


ord>|Wnham(o. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

SALES  OFFICES 


IRVINGTON 

New  York 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  BUlg. 


ROCHESTER 
29  Avondale  Park 


CLEVELAND 
1316  Ramona  Ave. 


FACTORIES:    Irvington,  N.  Y. 


TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Des  Plaines.  111. 


MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 


St.  Catharines,  Canada 
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Established  1824 

SILVERSMITHS 

TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

REPRESENTED  AT 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47*  Streets  Maiden  Lane.NewTork 
Boston  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Dallas 


FOR  BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN,  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  STYLE 
REED  &  BARTON 
SILVERWARE  HAS  BEEN  FOREMOST  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


leading  silver  merchants  everywhere  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  Reed  &  Barton  exclusive  productions 


TRADE  MARK 


A  History 
of  Italian  Furniture 

by  William  M.  Odom 

THE  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  important 
museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  show  the  evolution  of 
furniture  design.  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Italians,  which  have  modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply 
an  interesting  background. 

Two  volumes,  boxed,  net,  $70.00 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


locker  rooms  were  provided.    Then  the  piles  for, 
the  cottage  were  set  so  that  the  living  room  was  I 
directly  over  the  boat  house.    The  plans  called 
for  a  large  room,  with  one  chamber  and  a  kitchen 
upon  the  same  floor.    Then  there  were  possibili- 
ties  of  outdoor  sleeping  quarters  upon  the  en- j 
circling   veranda.    Upstairs   the   tiny  balcony 
opens  from  another  large  chamber  directly  be- 1 
neath  the  hip-roof.    And  back  of  this  room  is  \ 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  structure,  for  j 
a  sloping  runway  leads  up  from  the  road  into  an  : 
attic  garage. 

Thus  the  owners  can  drive  up  to  the  lake  in 
their  car,  cross  the  runway  into  the  attic,  make 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  living  quarters, 
and  while  the  ladies  put  things  to  rights,  the 
fishermen  can  descend  to  the  basement,  and  set 
forth  in  search  of  fish.  Water  flows  into  the 
building  from  a  cold  spring,  while  wood  and  sup- 
plies are  kept  safe  in  a  storeroom  beneath  the 
automobile  bridge. 

J.  B.  Woods. 


FIRST  AID  TO  THE  NEGLECTED 

IF  THE  reader  will  examine  the  first  photo- 
graph below  he  will  see  that  the  hoofs  of 
the  horse  are  very  long.  At  the  right  the  fore 
hoof  has  been  cut  back  a  full  inch  or  more. 
Now  examine  the  photographs  of  the  young 
farmer's  hand,  who  owned  the  horse.  He  has 
doubled  up  his  fist  to  represent  the  horses'  hoof, 
and  although  pressing  hard  on  the  plank  he  finds 
it  easy  to  imitate  the  step  of  the  horse  and  lift 


When  an  animal's  hoofs  arc  allowed  to  grow  too  long,  the 
strain  on  the  tendons  of  ihe  leg  is  extremely  painful.  You  may 
get  some  conception  of  the  sensation  by  leaning  on  your  extended 
lingers  as  shown  at  left  below.  Note  the  relief  when  the  hand  is 
doubled  up.  which  in  the  case  of  the  horse  is  equivalent  to  shorten- 
ing his  hoofs 


his  elbow  up  and  turn  his  fist  over  similar  to  the 
movement  of  a  horse  with  a  short  hoof. 

In  the  other  photograph,  with  his  fingers 
extended,  he  finds  it  very  hard  and  exceedingly 
painful  to  the  tendons  of  his  wrist  and  hand  to 
imitate  the  same  step.  Try  it  yourself  and  feel 
the  pain  of  the  extended  fingers. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  saw  instantly  what  his 
horse  had  to  suffer,  how  much  he  was  handicapped 
and  how  much  he  lost  in  efficiency,  and  at  once 
trimmed  back  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  pictures. 

In  this  case  of  long  neglect  a  large  amount  of 
the  hoof  had  to  be  cut  away,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
rasp  them  back  a  little  each  month  until  the  hoof 
is  in  good  shape. 

What  is  true  of  a  long-hoofed  horse  is  equally 
true  of  a  long-hoofed  cow,  goat,  or  sheep,  who  have 
to  take  thousands  of  steps  to  give  profitable 
milk  or  wool. 

Remember  that  filing  your  finger  nail  is  abso- 
lutely painless;  but  file  it  down  to  the  quick  and 
it  is  extremely  painful.  Therefore  manicure 
your  horse's  hoofs — they  are  his  finger  nails — very 
carefully  and  with  good  judgment. 

Dr.  Age. 
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MOUNT  VERNON 


FOR   many   years   Mount   Vernon   ha;  bee'' 
treasured  as  America's  best  lo^eo!  home.  It 
was  rededicated  as  the  nation's  shrine  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  in  his  notable  Fourth  of  July  oration 
last  year. 

This  is  the  absorbing  life-story  of  Washington's 
home  from  the  first  deed  of  gift  to  the  land,  down 
through  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterward, 
when  it  became  the  veritable  capitol  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  vivid  reminder  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount 
Vernon.  To  those  who  have  not  had  that  privi- 
lege, it  will  serve  as  an  interesting  introduction. 
To  all  it  will  be  a  valuable  record  for  the  library. 

Beautifully  illustrated.    Net  $2.00 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


(NEW) 

ERSKINE  PARK 

THE  BEST  EVERBEARING 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  Large,  Perfectly  Formed,  Beautifully 
Colored,  Deliciously  Flavored 

Hardy  in  Plant;  in  Blossom;  in  Fruit 

GROWTH  AND  HARDINESS— 

The  plant  is  by  far  the  strongest  growing  Raspberry  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  branches  out  like  a  tree  and  has  the  largest  and  most  roots  of  any 
variety.    It  is  perfectly  hardy,  originating  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

FRUIT— 

The  Ranere  and  St.  Regis  have  been  the  standard  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  Erskine  Park  we  have  a  berry  that  far  surpasses  either  of 
these — both  in  quality  and  size — a  Raspberry  that  is  a  delight  to  eat, 
each  berry  being  of  a  larger  size,  with  its  delicious  melting  flesh,  full  of 
rich  creamy  juice,  highly  flavored  and  sweet  as  honey. 

SEASON— 

Consider  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  having  such  berries  on  your  table 
all  through  the  Autumn,  a  source  of  wonder  to  your  neighbors,  and 
you  can  pick  the  finest  Raspberries  until  the  snow  flies!  On  November 
20th  we  cut  a  large  branch  of  the  ERSKINE  PARK  with  blossoms, 
green  berries  and  ripe  fruit  upon  it. 

Strong,  Field  Grown  Bearing  Plants,  per  six  $3,  per 
twelve  $5,  per  fifty  $15 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 
1849  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  1919  Catalogue  which  describes  the  "World's  Best" 
Trees  and  Plants  for  your  garden 
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I'm  Glad  They're  Using 

STONE-TEX 

Instead  of  Paini 

Now  this  residence  will  have  a  soft-hued,  even,  artistic 
finish  that  no  ordinary  paint  could  give  it.  Now  it  will  be 
proof  against  dampness — its  appearance  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  it  will  retain  its  beauty  for  years. 

STONE-TEX  will  give  any  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  simi- 
lar structure  a  beautiful,  uniform,  lasting  finish.  It  is  prepared 
specifically  for  use  on  masonry'  walls,  and  renders  them  damp- 
proof —rainproof — weatherproof. 

All  masonry  surfaces  are  more  or  less  porous.   Rain,  melting 
snow,  sleet,  dew — are  absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a  damp  con- 
a      dition.   The  dampness,  mingling  with  the  dust  from  the  streets, 
Wj  produces  those  unsightly  streaks  and  spots  that  disfigure 

I  m  the  building. 

.  Jw  Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little  resistance  to  mois- 

Ht.^  ture,  when  used  on  masonry,  and  soon  crack,  chip  or  peel  off.  STONE-TEX, 
which  is  a  liquid  cement  coating,  enters  deep  into  the  pores,  fills  all  hair 
cracks,  and  makes  the  walls  hard  as  flint.  Because  of  its  dampproofness, 
it  far  outlasts  ordinary  paints.  Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished 
in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  residence  is  disfigured,  or  damp 
and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Stone-Textured"  at  once. 

Write  for  Stone-Tcx  Booklet,  with  full  details,  colors,  etc. 

THE  TRUSCON  LABORATORIES 


Booth  Tarkington's 

Great  American  Novel 

is  a  book  that  you  and  every  other  American  will  read  with  joy. 
It  is  about  people  who  might  be  your  people  or  your  neighbor's 
and  describes  your  town  in  its  big  growing  time. 

There  is  no  villain  in  it,  but  a  girl  you  will  surely  fall  in  love  with 
and  a  hero  who  turns  out  most  unexpectedly  to  be  a  hero. 

If  you  have  not  read  it  you  will  be  embarrassed.  If  you  do  read  it 
you  will  thank  us  for  reminding  you.  Net,  $1.50. 

The 

Magnificent  Ambersons 

Your  bookseller  has  it. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 


BEE  KEEPINC 

NEVER  was  there  a  better  outlook  for 
bee  keeping  in  America  than  at  the 
present  time.  Because  of  the  ex-1 
tremely  high  prices  brought  by  honey, 
wax,  and  bees  themselves  last  season,  interest  in 
the  keeping  of  bees  has  been  stimulated  to  a  re-  j 
markable  degree.  The  demand  for  bees  and  bee 
supplies  has  seldom  been  equaled.  It  is  not 
probable  that  honey  prices  will  remain  at  their  1 
present  high  level  now  that  the  war  is  over,  yet 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
low  levels  of  former  years,  for  bee  keepers  have 
learned  many  lessons  in  regard  to  marketing  and 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  during  the  last, 
twelve  months.  Better  bee  keeping  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  unusual  situation  which  the 
war  created.  The  result  will  be  better  yields  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  There  is  no  danger, 
though,  that  this  will  create  much  of  a  surplus, 
for  the  annual  honey  production  in  the  Lnited 
States  at  the  present  time  is  only  250,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  probably  less  than  3  per  cent. 


Feeding  bees  on  sugar  syrup  must  be  resorted  to  when  the  honey 
supply  runs  short 

of  the  nectar  available  and  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  used  when  conditions  are  normal. 

The  price  of  a  ten-frame  single-walled  hive 
filled  with  Italian  bees  is  about  $20  in  most 
sections.  Chaff  hives,  which  are  high  in  favor 
with  beginners,  cost  two  or  three  dollars  more. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  an  untested  queen  could  be 
bought  anywhere  for  $1.  Now  the  price  is  $2 
and  $3,  while  a  good  tested  queen  is  worth  at 
least  $4.  1  his  seems  like  rather  a  large  amount 
to  pay  for  one  small  insect,  and  yet  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  colony  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
queen.  It  is  possible  wholly  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  a  colony  in  a  few  months  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  queen.  You  may  have  a  hive 
that  is  filled  with  vicious  hybrids  or  black  bees, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  an  Italian  queen  soon  ob- 
tain a  colony  of  gentle,  industrious  vellow-backs. 

The  wise  bee  keeper  will  do  his  best  to  build  up 
strong,  vigorous  colonies  this  season.  If  the 
queen  which  he  has  in  a  hive  is  not  laying  heavily, 
she  should  be  superseded  immediately.  Of  course 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  allow  the  colony  to  re- 
queen  itself,  but  this  cuts  down  its  working  force, 
and  seriously  interferes  with  the  season's  produc- 
tion of  honey.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  much 
more  satisfactory,  to  purchase  and  introduce  a 
new  queen,  in  spite  of  the  expense,  for  then  the 
work  of  the  colony  will  not  be  greatly  interfered 
with. 

\\  hile  honey  production  will  be  sought  by  a 
majority  of  bee  keepers,  not  a  few  of  them  will 
seek  to  increase  the  number  of  their  colonies.  In 
some  sections,  especially  those  where  greenhouses 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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VERMONT 


RED  STONE 

A  Beautiful  Country  Estate 
at  Burlingon,  Vt. 

ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAINJ 

On  the  direct  route  from  the  Adirondacks  to 
the  White  Mountains,  across  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  Plattsburg;  but  ten  hours  from 
New  York. 

Must  Be  Sold  to  Close  an  Estate 

Red  Stone  is  an  imposing  structure  command- 
ing impressive  mountain  and  lake  views. 
Seven  master's  bedrooms,  four  baths,  four 
maids'  rooms;  six  open  fireplaces,  hardwood 
trim,  hot  water  heat,  gas,  electricity;  stable 
and  garage  with  living  quarters,  lodge,  green- 
house and  other  buildings.  Property  com- 
prises about  70  acres.  300  feet  above  the 
lake.  Original  cost  of  the  property  $150,000. 
Will  sell  for  less  than  half.  Full  particulars 
from  your  broker  or  from 

EXECUTOR,  162  College  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


RHODE  ISLAND 


"The  Soul  of  the  Tommy 

shims  forth  in — 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co 


Gentlemen  at  Arms 

Net  {$1.50)    By  "Centurion" 


GENTLEMAN'S   COUNTRY  ESTATE 

10  MILES  FROM  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.    85  ACRES  OF  HIGH  LAND    19  ROOM  STONE  RESIDENCE  RECENTLY  BUILT 

attractively  situated  with  natural  surroundings.  The  house  is  constructed  of  Rhode  Island  undressed  stone,  and  is 
complete  in  every  detail. 

1st  floor — living  room,  music  room,  billiard  room,  dining  room,  fireplace  in  each. 

2nd  floor — 7  masters*  rooms,  4  bath  rooms,  maid's  room,  5  fireplaces. 

3rd  floor — 6  bed  rooms,  bath  room,  trunk  room. 
Very  good  accommodations  for  servants,  kitchen  has  ice  box  built  in.  Electricity  and  hardwood  floors  throughout. 
Direct  and  indirect  steam  heating.  Complete  private  water  system.  Other  buildings  consist  of  Garage,  Farmers' 
Cottage,  Stable,  Poultry  House.  The  grounds  have  numerous  large  trees  and  a  large  planting  of  shrubbery.  The 
property  is  situated  one  mile  from  train  and  trolley  and  ic  miles  from  Providence  by  good  automobile  highway. 
Price  will  be  made  very  attractive  for  an  early  spring  sale.    For  particulars  and  appointments  to  inspect  apply  to 


1  5  Westminster  St. 


HENRY  W.  COOKE  CO. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE 

In  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland,  beautifully  situated 
residential  properties  and  farms,  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Send  for  booklet 
and  particulars. 

THE  ELLIOTT  &  McDANIEL  CO. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 


FRANCE 


FRANCE 


OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

MAGNIFICENT  PROPERTY 

OF  50  ACRES  (200,000  SQUARE  METRES). 

The  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  the  whole 
Riviera 

Very  fine  princely  Mansion,  with  terrace  commanding  views  of  the  sea  and 
the  Esterel  Mountains. 

Garden  designed  and  laid  out  by  M.  Peto,  the  famous  architect  for  landscape 
gardening. 

Majestic  Ionic  colonnade  in  veined  white  marble  supporting  massive  pergola 
roof,  surrounding  a  marble-bordered  pool  lined  inside  and  at  the  bottom  with 
blue  glazed  mosaic,  and  adorned  with  a  Greek  fountain,  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  sculptors. 

GARDEN  HOUSE  RESEMBLING  A  GREEK  TEMPLE 
surrounded  by  a  rich  marble  arcade 

Mimosa  grove  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  variety  of  its  flowers. 

A  forest  of  pine  and  cork  trees  ornamented  with  a  cascade.  A  viaduct  in 
cut  stone  leads  into  the  forest,  where  one  thoroughly  enjoys  the  beauty  of 
the  site,  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

A  PERFECT  COMBINATION  OF  NATURE  AND  ART 
For  full  particulars  apply  to 

Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Son,  Estate  Agents 

43,  Rue  de  Frejus,  Cannes,  (A.-M.),  France 


CANADA 


"Stories  of  our  fighters — clean,  courageous,  strong" 

GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS 

By  "Centurion" 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.50 

CANADA 


CANADA 

TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE 

112  Acres  on  "Lake  of  Bays" 
Muskoka  District 
75  Acres  Virgin  Forest 

This  property  is  adjacent  to  the  Algonquin 
National  Park  and  is  the  mecca  of  hunters  anH 
fishermen. 

One  mile  to  post  office  and  telegraph. 

Price  $10,000 
Apply  Box  939.  care  of  Country  Life 

Garden  City  New  Y oik 


FOR  SALE 


on 

Site  selected  for 
its  beauty,  natural 
advantages  and 
proximity  to  both 
civilization  and 
wilderness. 

Country  House,  80  x  65  ft.  on  north  shore  St.  Lawrence  River,  one  hour  by  motor  or  electric  train  from  Quebec  City.  Stone  masonry 
foundation,  cellar  under  all  buildings,  apparent  roof  truss  in  hall,  No.  10  Daisy  Hot  Water  furnace,  3  bath  rooms,  best  plumbing,  abundant 
clear  spring  water  by  gravitation  to  house  tanks,  exclusive  water  rights,  garden,  fine  lawns,  cultivated  fields,  young  productive  orchards 
(apple,  cherry,  plum),  woodland,  stables,  garage,  barn,  poultry  houses.    Apply  to 

Box  Number  940,  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE 

NOBLE  COLONIAL  MANSION 

on  the 

'EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND" 


Three  stories  of  architectural  beauty  yet 
homelike  interior  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. 

Together  with  600  acres  of  productive 
Spacious  Reception  Hall  on  main  floor  farmland,  pasture  and  timber. 

SITUATED  ON  TIDE-STREAM  LEADING  INTO  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
DEEP  SEA  FISHING  AND  DUCK  SHOOTING 

Ideal  for  Gentleman's  Club 

Write  for  full  details,  price  and  illustrated  booklet 

J.  H.  PENNOCK  &  CO.,  Inc.  Phone  Main  8371  186  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chesapeake  Bay 

Two  contiguous  farms  in  Queen  Anne's 
County,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Corsica  and  Ches- 
ter rivers.  Over  5^  miles  of  water  front. 
S60  acres.  Productive  land  and  unsurpassed 
view.  Ideal  for  country  residence  or  stock 
farm.  Will  sell  farms  together  or  separately 
at  $80.00  per  acre. 

CHARLES  MORRIS  HOWARD 

1011  Munsey  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 


CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA 

Redlands,  Cal. 

Two-story  wooden  house.  Colonial  style, 
10  rooms,  3  baths,  3  large  fireplaces,  sleep- 
ing porch.  Large  cellar  with  cement  floor, 
containing  furnace,  set  tubs,  and  3  large 
store  rooms.  Altitude  about  2000  feet, 
with  magnificent  view. 

Combination  garage  and  4-room  house 
with  bath. 

Six  acres  of  land,  with  15  shares  of 
water,  340  orange  and  grape  fruit  trees, 
7  years  old;  20  trees  of  other  varieties  of 
fruit;  also  grapes  and  blackberries. 

Box  84,  Redlands,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  IN  PASADENA 


S1 


IX  hundred  feet  of 
frontage  on  South 
Orange  Grove  Avenue, 
the  most  exclusive  resi- 
dential thoroughfare  in 
California. 

Exceptional  circum- 
stances have  placed  in 
our  hands  for  sale  this 
magnificent  estate  con- 
sisting of  15  acres  of 
winding  paths  and  stately 
groves,  the  whole  com- 
prising large  residence,  stables,  outbuildings,  greenhouses,  pleasure 
grounds,  etc.,  etc.,  making  one  of  the  most  desirable  estates  ever 
offered  in  the  West. 
For  additional  photographs  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

ST  A  ATS  -  M  ACY  COMPANY,  65  So.  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE  RENTALS  INSURANCE 


{Continued  from  page  8) 

for  the  growing  of  cucumbers  abound,  the  sale 
of  bees  is  very  profitable.  Last  season  cucumber 
growers  paid  as  high  as  $30  for  a  single  colony  of 
bees,  but  "cukes"  were  correspondingly  high,  so 
that  price  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
the  growers. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  split  up  one  strong 
colony  so  as  to  make  two  or  three  out  of  it. 
1  hree  or  more  frames  heavy  with  brood  and  bees 
are  placed  in  new  hives,  being  supplemented  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  A  fresh  young  queen 
should  be  given  to  each  new  colony,  the  old  queen 
being  left  with  the  bees  in  the  original  hive. 
With  a  good  season,  all  three  colonies  should  be 
strong  by  the  time  winter  comes,  and  they  may 
even  store  some  surplus  honey  in  the  fall,  al- 
though that  cannot  be  reckoned  upon.  It  is 
often  a  good  plan  for  the  amateur  to  run  one  third 
of  his  bees  for  increase  and  two  thirds  for  honey. 

Southern  bee  keepers  ship  a  large  number  of 
bees  north  each  spring,  sending  them  in  one-, 
two-,  and  three-pound  packages.  Last  year  the 
demand  was  far  greater  than  could  be  met, 
for  the  plan  has  been  recognized  as  the  easiest  one 
for  building  up  an  apiary.  Bees  in  pound  pack- 
ages can  be  used  to  reinforce  weak  colonies,  while 
two  or  three  pounds  of  bees  will  be  strong  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves,  especially  if  placed  on 
drawn  combs.  Some  bee  keepers  believe  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  bees  from  the  South  than  to 
winter  over  Northern  colonies,  but  this  is  a  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  Certainly  there  are  not  enough 
Southern  bees  to  allow  the  adoption  of  any  such 
plan  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  been  found  that 
bees  shipped  north  early  in  the  spring  do  better 
than  those  which  come  along  later. 

Last  summer  the  postoffice  department  opened 
the  mails  to  the  shipment  of  Southern  bees,  which 
has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  bee  keepers  in  the 
North.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  ship  bees  by  mail 
than  by  express,  but  they  go  through  much 
quicker,  and  the  loss  is  very  much  smaller.  Of 
course  the  bees  have  to  be  packed  in  special  boxes, 
arranged  with  double  walls  or  in  some  other  way 
so  that  they  cannot  sting  those  who  handle  them. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing,  though,  that  there  was 
consternation  in  many  postoffices  when  the  first 
shipment  of  bees  arrived. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  ten-frame 
hives  are  by  all  means  the  most  desirable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  bees  are  to  be  wintered  out  of 
doors.  W  hen  ten-frame  hives  are  used,  three  of 
the  frames  may  be  removed  and  two  dummy 
frames  substituted,  one  at  each  side  of  the  hive, 
the  dummy  frames  are  filled  with  chaff,  or  some 
other  insulating  material,  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
The  bees  will  winter  nicely  on  seven  frames,  and 
if  the  hive  is  also  wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  super 
filled  with  leaves,  chaff,  or  some  other  absorbent 
placed  on  top,  there  will  be  but  little  loss,  even  in 
sections  where  the  climate  is  very  severe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ten-frame  hives  areoften  used  with 
only  nine  frames,  with  the  outer  combs  spaced 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  hive  sides.  When 
this  plan  is  followed  the  bees  are  much  more  likely 
to  fill  the  outer  combs  on  both  sides. 

There  is  much  about  ten-frame  chaff  hives  to 
recommend  them  to  the  novice;  they  require  no 
extra  winter  protection  except  a  super  filled  with 
absorbent  material  as  described,  and  they  also 
have  an  advantage  in  places  where  the  summers 
are  very  hot,  as  they  tend  to  keep  the  bees  cool. 
There  are  commercial  growers  with  large  numbers 
of  colonies  who  use  these  hives  in  spite  of  their 
extra  cost,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat 
heavier  to  handle  than  a  single-walled  hive. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
the  so-called  Jumbo  hive.  Arthur  C.  Miller, 
State  Bee  Inspecter  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  as  well  as  most  successful  apiarists 
in  New  England,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  merits 
of  these  hives.  Many  other  bee  keepers  are 
adopting  them  and  finding  them  most  satisfac- 
tory. A  Jumbo  hive  is  like  the  ordinary  Langs- 
troth  hive  except  that  it  is  eleven  and  five-eighths 
inches  deep.  Its  advantage  lies  in  its  additional 
hive  capacity.  Mr.  Miller  asserts  that  high- 
bred queens  of  the  present  day  have  outgrown  the 
ordinary  sized  hive;  that  is,  they  are  so  much 
more  prolific  than  the  queens  of  some  years  ago 
that  they  need  more  room.  Fortunately  it  isn't 
necessary  to  buy  new  hives  when  one  wants  to 
try  the  Jumbo.  As  the  sizes  are  exactly  the  same 
except  in  the  matter  of  depth,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  cut  strips  the  length  and  width  of  the  hive  and 
to  nail  them  to  a  standard  hive  body.  These 

{Continued  on  page  12-b) 
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THE    POULTRY  DIRECTORY 

In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  poultiy  breeders  and  dealers  in  poultry  supplies.    The  Poultry  Department  will  send  n 
about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.    Address  POl'L  1  RY  DKPAR  I'M  EST,  Country  Life,  120  West  jjnd  Street,  \. 
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aders  any  information 


Month  of 
May  brings 
chance  to  get 
famous  Pittsfield 
strain  at  prices  as 
low  as  common  chicks. 
More  eggs  and  hatches 
are   better,    therefore  you 
get  benefit  of  decreased  costs. 
Prices  for  each  of  five  breeds. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leg- 
horns. Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  determined  by  date 
of  shipment.    Our  chicks  are  known  the 
country  over  for  health  and  heavy-laying 
qualities. 

8TH  ANNUAL  PRICE  REDUCTION 
PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Write  now  stating  the  number  you  want,  the  breed  and  when 
you  want  them.  We  will  reserve  chicks  for  you  while  corresjionding 
about  prices. 

Same  payment  policy  holds.  Pay  just  before  shipment.  Price 
list  and  poulrry  booklets  sent  on  request. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

281  Main  St.,  Holliston,  Mass. 


White  Ilnml.m  Pullet*  Seven  to  Nine  Month*  Old -I'nretouched  Photograph 

These  magnificent  birds  grace  the  finest  estates,  while  supplying  the  plumpest  and  most  delicate  of  table  poultry  and  an  abundance  of 
very  large  white  eggs.  They  are  no  less  useful  than  novel  and  attractive.  They  are  the  white  variety  of  the  great  breed  found  every- 
where in  France  (before  the  nir)  and  very  popular  in  England.  Superior  to  the  original  black  mottled  variety,  this  new  variety  of  the 
wonderful  French  breed  will  be  welcomed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  regions  left  desolate  by  the  German  invasion.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection  the  very  week  the  war  began.   Learn  more  about  the  grand  White  Houdans  by  addressing 


FORSGATE  FARMS,  FANCY  POULTRY  DIVISION 


F.  DONALD  BAERMAN,  Ma  nager.  Original  Breeder  of  the  White  Houdans  in  America 


DUNELLEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 


Beautiful  Silver  Campines 

From  Silver  Dale  Farm 

Home  of  the  Silver  Campines  where 
quality  counts.  Most  beautiful  fowl 
for  the  country  home.  Prolific  lay- 
ers of  large  white  eggs.  Silver  Dale 
Campines  represent  years  of  careful 
breeding.  A  veritable  living  egg- 
machine.  Eggs  $10.00  and  $5.00  per 
setting.   Stock  for  sale. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

SILVER  DALE  FARM 

Ann  Arbor  Mich. 


As  Beautiful  as  a  Pheasant 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


)  BABY  EGG  MACHINES  Self-starting 
S.  C.  Red— Barron  Leghorns 

You  want  (  nix  that  show  Results  in  Qniek 
Development.  Low  flortality  and  Heart  Esg 
Prodnttionneit  Fall.  WE  HAVE  THEM. 
il.0011  Incnb.itor  rnpaelty.  Safe  nVliierj  bv 
Parrel  Post  guaranteed. 
"Notice — Our  Chix  are  'On  the  Square' — 
So  are  we." 


ANCHOR  POST 

POULTRY  RUN  FENCES 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  foremost  poultry 
raisers,  who  recognize  their  marked  superior- 
ity to  any  ordinary  form  of  fence.  They 
are  practically  indestructible,  may  be  made 
rat  and  vermin-proof,  and  make  it  easier  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Write  for  Poultry  Fence  Circular  C.  L.,  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON.  MASS. — 79  Milk  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. — Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.  HARTFORD.  CONN.— 902  Main  Street.  CLEVE- 
LAND. O— Guardian  Bldg.  ATLANTA.  GA.— Empire  Bldg.  CHI- 
CAGO.  ILL. — Edison  Bldg. 


jflarmot  ^(jea^antrp 

RINGNECKS.  CHINESE,  GOLDEN.  SILVER.  AMHERST, 
REEVES.  JAPANESE  SILKY  FOWL 

Book  your  egg  orders  now.  Eggs  in  any  quan- 
tity from 

Japanese  ^>ilkp-l\f)obe  Kslanb  £ct)  (Cross 
The  Perfect  Mother  for  Large  Breeders  of  Pheasants 
Now  contracting  Full  Wing  Ringnecks  in  any 
quantity  up  to  five  thousand  for  August  and  early 
fall  delivery. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  game  breeding  farms 
in  the  U.  S.  and  we  warrant  every  bird  we  ship  to  be  in 
prime  condition  for  breeding  or  show  purposes. 


fflarmot 


(Oregon 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Maplecroft  Farms 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 


Box  L 


Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS. 

Scotch  Plains         Box  30  New  Jersey 

ORIGINATORS  of  all  the  ORPINGTONS 

EVENTUALLY  you  will  want  the  Best  fowls,  these  are 
Orpingtons,  and  if  you  wish  the  best  of  these  you  will  naturally 
buy  from  their  Originators. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 
We  GUARANTEE  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  46  years. 

We  have  won  over  fifteen  thousand  first  prizes  and  numerous 
government  laying  contests  in  which  our  birds  have  each 
averaged  25 1  eggs  in  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  stock  and  eggs.    We  keep  all  varieties 

of  Orpingtons  which  we  MADE.    SEND  for  our  catalogue, 

mating  list  with  history  of  the  Orpingtons. 

Advice  free.    Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  for  sale, 
also  canaries,  song  birds  and  finches  of  all 
kinds,  macaws  and  parrots,  etc. 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more  profit- 
able and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3  pounds  at  six 
months,  and  bring  $1.00  a  pound  in  the  market. 
Set  the  eggs  under  chickens — feed  and  care  for 
the  young  the  way  you  would  chickens.  Are 
economical  as  they  only  require  one-half  as 
much  food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject 
to  disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unrelated 
stock.  $  6.00  for    15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.    We  guarantee  our  breeding 
stock  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  as  they  are  entirely  wild 
trapped  Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild  strain. 
$  5  .CO  for    15  eggs. 
25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize-winning  55  lb.  torn. 
£1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield   S.  C.   Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 
$  S-00  for    15  eggs. 
25.OO  for  I  CO  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send  check  with  it. 
Send  for  free  booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1736  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Egg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 


49  Harrison  Street 


New  York 


Dog  Kennel 


Poultry  House  for  20> 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  from  Texas  ordered  two  carloads 
of  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses.  But  they  are  not  for  big 
chicken  farms  only.  They  are  made  for  little  back  yard 
flocks,  too.  Many  styles  and  sizes  of  houses,  coops  and 
brooders  are  shown  in  our  catalogue.   You  will  find  just  the 


— j  units  No.  3  Poultry  House  for  jo  kens 

one  you  need.  Made  in  painted  sections  ready  to  be  set  up. 
Send  for  catalogue  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  301, 71-73  Federal  St,  Boston 

6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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The  Birds  Are  Coming!     Heralds  of  Spring! 

Like  a  flash  of  sunshine  the  first  cou  rageous  little  bluebird  arrives;  other  birds  appear,  radi- 
ating happiness  and  presaging  glorious  Spring  days  to  follow.  Spring  will  disappear,  but  you 
•can  keep  these  little  feathered  friends  if  you  properly  welcome  and  prepare  for  their  comfort 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 


crops  and  shrubs  from  insects,  and  assurance 
of  a  cheery,  artistic  environment. 


Order  NOW  —let  the  houses  weather 


will  bring  them  and  keep  chem  all  summer.  These  .lltv 
.   houses,  scientifically  built  by  a  bird-lover,  whose      Urucrnuw  blending  into  the  fol.age 
^  „  1-  knowledge  and  understanding  of  birds  is  unlimited,      and  assuming  an  appearance  of  habitation. 
|    offer  sheltered,  inviting  homes  for  the  little  song-      Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating 
sters    Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  an  investment,      Dodson  line,  giving  prices;  also  beautiful 
•VV  paying  invaluable  dividends—  protection  of      bird  picture  free. 
4.    XV  y  i    if    f"\    j  pr»«ident  American  Audubon  Association 

jf  JOSeptl  11.  LSOClSOn    704  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

.  n^.nt.  fjnnrrnwTrat>auaranteed  torid  your  community  of these  quarrelsome  pests.  Price  $7 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


First  IVize  J'eli  I'llllet 

(Bred  anri  Raised  by  us) 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Four  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 
Illustrated  Circular  free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


Baby  Chicks 
Hatching  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  Show 
quality.  Our  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  satisfied  cusnmers  come  back 
year  by  year.    12i  year. 

Illustrated  catalogue  with  prices 
grans 


Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  665,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Several  pair  of 

MANCHURIAN  EARED 
PHEASANTS 

FOR  SALE  AT  $45.00  PAIR  WHILST  THEY  LAST 
BUCKWOOD  PHEASANTRIES 

Dunnfield       Warren  Co.       New  Jersey 


Rustic  Cedar  Bird 
Houses  d'j  not  need 
Weathering.  Blue- 
bird. Wren.  Robin. 
Providing  for  Amer- 
ica's three  best 
Birds.  $1.25  each, 
3  for  $3. so.  If  by 
Parcel  Post  add 
Postage  weight  of 
three  io  lbs. 

CRESCENT  CO. 

"Birdville" 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Peafowl  For  Sale 

Extra  fine  Peacocks  and 
Hens — no  relation 

SHADY  BRANCH  PLANTATION 

Monetta  South  Carolina 


We  are  now  booking  orders 

for  eggs  for  Spring  Delivery  from  the  following  varieties  of 
pheasants:  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck.  Lady  Amherst, 
Formosan,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versi- 
color, Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melan- 
otus,  Blackthroated  Golden,  Lineated  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  and  Mal- 
lard Ducks.    S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Also 
Crane.  Swan  and  fancy  Ducks;  Doves  of  several  varieties. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  $1.00  in  stamps  for  colortype  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


Hoff's  "Vitality"  Day-old  Chicks  of  quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymoui'i  Rocks 
"~  The  best  that  30  years  of  practical  experience  in  hreed- 
;  and  incubation  can  produce.  Bred  for  hea\  v  egg 
production,  quick  maturing,  strong  stamina 
and  vitality.  All  hatching donr  under  per- 
fectly sanitary  conditions,  modern  incuba- 
tor cellars,  highest  grade  of  incu  bators  used. 
I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched,  Heap 
thy,  Vigorous,  Day-old  chicks.  Also  eggS 
for  Hatching.  NOW  is  the  time  to  book  your  orA 
der.  Interesting  and  Illustrated  chick  booklet  free. 
•~  ■  »-  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It"  inter- 
ested in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information.  Stamp  appreciated. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  95,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


PHOENIX  FOWLS 

The  most  ornamental  of  all  chickens.  Gentle, 
hardy  and  prolific.    Stock  and  Eggs. 

DR.  C.  A.  SHORE 
Raleigh  North  Carolina 


ALLANDALE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Hatching  eggs  our 
specialty.  Prices,  15  eggs  ?2.oo;  30  eggs  $3-75;  5°  eggs  ?S-5°; 
100  eggs  $10.00;  500  eggs  $(7.50;  IOOOeggs  $90.00.  If  you  want 
pullets  that  will  give  you  a  fifty  per  cent,  egg  yield  all  through 
the  winter  months,  just  favor  us  with  an  order  for  hatching  eggs. 

ALLANDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


LAKENVELDERS 

BELTED  POULTRY 

The  best  layers  and  the  most  beautiful 
fowl  in  the  world.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.   Send  3  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

RALPH  C.  GREENE 
Sayville,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 

f  200  Egg  Strain.     Eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  hens, 

'         breeding  males.     Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
40-page  catalogue  free. 
=    POULTRY  SUrTLIKS  and  equipment.  Every- 


thing from  legbands  to  incubators.  Free  catalogue  gives  lowest 
prices  on  hundreds  of  articles. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 
931  Union  Av-,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 


Swans,   Wild    Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  otht-r  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.    Big   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  25 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  I..  Kansas  City,  Mo* 


Aluminized  Metal  Crates 


For  parcel  post.  Indestructible. 
No  breaks.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  sizes.  Sold  by  good  dealers, 
or  postal  us  for  circulars. 

METAL  EGG  CRATE  COMPANY 


Dept.  34 


Fredericksburg,  Va. 


SILVER 
PENCILLED  ( 


r  WYANDOTTES 
)  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
BANTAMS 

Eggs  for  Immediate  Shipment. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Monument  Beach,  Mass* 

Specialists  Silver  Pencilled  Varieties 

Prices  on  application 


Read 


— FORTUNE— 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

D.  P.  &  CO.  Net,  $1.50 


(Continued  from  page  20) 

strips  should  be  two  and  one-eighth  inches  thict. 
This  extended  hive  will  then  hold  regular  Jumb 
frames,  which  are  eleven  and  one-fourth  inch* 
deep.    Nothing  but  these  new  frames  need  b 
ordered.    If  there  are  any  extra  standard  hive; 
they  can  be  used  for  supers.    In  fact,  they  ait 
desirable  for  that  purpose  when  extracted  hone, 
is  to  be  produced.    It  is  claimed  that  Jumbi 
hives,  spaced  with  nine  frames,  and  carryinl 
standard  hives  for  supers,  will  induce  the  bees  t\ 
produce  a  maximum  amount  of  honey  whet 
colonies  are  strong  and  pasturage  good. 

Another  plan  being  adopted  to  some  exten 
calls  for  side  entrances,  the"  arguments  for  then 
being  that  the  hives  are  warmer  in  winter  becausr, 
the  first  frame  stops  the  inrush  of  air,  and  tha 
most  of  the  drone  comb  is  built  on  the  frames  ai 
the  front  of  the  hive,  which  facilitates  its  control 
With  a  side  entrance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hivt' 
is  likely  to  be  warmer  in  summer  than  when 
front  entrance  is  used.    As  for  the  matter  ol) 
drone  comb,  that  can  be  controlled  largely  b\ 
the  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation.    Of  cours 
starters  are  cheaper,  for  which  reason  manj 
amateurs  often  buy  them,  but  full  sheets  have 
several  advantages,  one  of  them  being  the  fact, 
that  the  making  of  drone   combs   is  greatlyfi 
reduced. 

When  the  honey  flow  is  heavy  and  bees  are| 
coming  in  carrying  maximum  loads  of  nectar, 


Type  of  ease  recommended  by  the  Government  for  winter 
protection  of  bees 


they  often  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  good  landing. 
For  that  reason  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cut  strips 
of  heavy  roofing  paper  and  place  them  at  an  angle 
leading  from  the  alighting  board  to  the  ground. 
Some  bee  keepers  have  also  found  it  advisable 
to  use  a  large  square  of  this  paper  on  the  ground 
in  front  ofLeach  hive.  This  is  done  to  keep  the 
grass  from  growing  and  obviates  the  necessity  for 
using  the  lawn  mower  or  a  scythe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
the  bee  world  the  past  year  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  aluminum  combs  to  take  the  place  of  the 
combs  made  of  wax.  This  new  comb  was  in- 
vented in  California,  where  it  is  being  tried  out. 
Although  no  definite  report  upon  its  value  has 
been  made  as  yet,  bee  keepers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  seem  to  feel  that  the  invention  holds  much 
promise.  Certain  it  is  that  bees  have  worked  in 
the  new  comb  satisfactorily,  and  have  filled  it 
with  honey  and  sealed  it  over  with  wax  in  the 
usual  way-  This  invention  has  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  bee  keepers  everywhere,  although  the 
idea  is  not  absolutely  new,  for  in  some  of  Quim- 
by's  experiments  many  years  ago,  artificial  comb 
was  made  of  tin.  Tin,  of  course,  proved  too 
heavy,  but  aluminum,  being  lighter,  may  be  found 
to  possess  advantages  even  over  wax. 

When  the  average  amateur  begins  bee  keeping, 
he  usually  aims  to  obtain  comb  honey.  It  is  a 
fact,  though,  that  bees  are  often  reluctant  to  fill 
the  little  section  boxes  usually  given  them.  They 
will  sulk  when  offered  these  boxes,  while  starting 
to  work  with  alacrity  if  given  long  frames  such 
as  are  used  when  the  honey  is  to  be  extracted. 
While  the  war  wTas  on,  the  Government  requested 
bee  keepers  everywhere  to  run  their  bees  for 
extracted  rather  than  for  comb  honey,  the  reason 
being  that  a  much  larger  amount  could  be  pro- 
duced. Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  honey  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  pound  of  wax,  and  of  course  the 
wax  put  into  section  boxes  is  wasted.  When 
honey  is  extracted,  the  combs  can  be  put  back 
to  be  filled  again,  and  this  process  repeated  in- 
definitely, the  combs  becoming  heavier  and 
stronger  the  longer  they  are  used.  Now  that 
peace  has  come,  probably  more  comb  honey  will 
be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bee  keepers, 
having  become  familiar  with  the  extracting  of 
honey,  and  perhaps  having  acquired  extractors, 
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will  not  go  back  to  the  use  of  section  boxes.  This 
is  expecially  true  in  the  case  of  amateurs  who 
have  found  it  possible  to  get  much  larger  crops 
by  using  extracting  frames.  A  small  extractor 
is  not  a  costly  machine,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
possible  for  one  extractor  to  serve  the  needs  of 
several  bee  keepers. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  plan  for  the  bee 
keeper  who  is  producing  honey  for  his  own  table 
than  to  use  a  good  sized  hive  body  with  regular 
frames  as  a  super.  Results  are  better,  at  least 
with  strong  colonies,  than  when  shallow  supers 
are  used,  and  less  labor  is  required.  If  one  wants 
comb  honey  for  the  table,  it  can  be  cut  from  the 
frames  in  chunks  and  makes  just  as  good  an  ap- 
pearance when  served  as  though  it  had  been 
stored  in  a  section  box. 

Much  more  honey  would  be  stored  every  year 
if  bee  keepers  would  put  on  their  supers  earlier. 
Moreover  a  large  amount  of  swarming  would  be 
avoided.  With  large  hives  and  supers,  the 
swarming  fever  can  be  readily  kept  down.  The 
bees  like  the  incentive  which  comes  from  having 
a  large  number  of  combs  to  fill.  At  least  this  is 
true  when  there  is  a  good  honey  flow  and  the 
colony  is  at  full  strength.  With  a  weak  colony 
and  a  poor  season,  the  bees  may  consider  the  task 
too  big  for  them  and  not  work  at  all.  One  super 
may  be  put  on  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  honey 


Honey  extractor  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  small  apiary 


flow  begins,  and  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
one,  and  better,  two  extra  supers  should  be  placed 
over  the  first.  This  is  assuming  that  the  ordinary 
sized  supers  are  being  used.  Of  course  the  hive 
body  used  as  a  super  is  equivalent  to  two  supers 
of  the  ordinary  type. 

Sometimes  when  a  large  super  is  used  the  queen 
goes  up  into  it  to  lay.  This,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing the  bee  keeper  does  not  desire,  and  it  can  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  a  queen  excluder,  through 
which  the  worker  bees  can  pass  readily,  but  the 
openings  in  which  are  too  small  to  admit  thequeen. 

Whatever  equipment  is  ordered,  it  should 
include  a  bee  escape  fitted  to  a  board.  Nothing 
invented  in  recent  years  is  of  more  value  to  the 
amateur  than  this  little  device.  If  placed  under 
a  full  super  the  bees  will  pass  through  it  into  the 
hive  body,  but  will  be  unable  to  return.  In  a 
few  hours,  therefore,  the  super  will  be  free  of  bees, 
and  can  be  removed  without  any  danger  of  stings. 
A  substitute  for  the  board  is  now  on  the  market, 
and  has  several  advantages.  It  is  a  wooden 
frame  with  wire  stretched  between,  and  the  bee 
escape  in  the  centre.  The  wire  allows  for  venti- 
lation, of  course,  so  that  the  air  from  below  can 
rise  into  the  super  and  keep  the  honey  warm, 
which  facilitates  extracting.  This  device  is  also 
useful  in  winter,  being  placed  between  the 
super  and  the  hive  body,  and  supporting  the 
packing  in  the  former.  Its  use  helps  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  moisture  in  the  hive,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  owner  to  make  a  quick  inspec- 
tion of  the  bees  without  having  them  fly  out. 

Many  people  who  would  like  to  keep  bees  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  fear  of  stings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  stings  are  not  usually  serious  and 
bee  keepers  soon  get  accustomed  to  them.  If 
one  is  willing  to  wear  the  bee  keeper's  uniform, 
though,  stings  can  be  wholly  avoided.  A  veil 
over  the  head,  gloves  on  the  hands,  and  rubber 
bands  around  the  trouser  legs  will  be  sufficient 
protection.  Various  forms  of  bee  veils  are  used, 
but  perhaps  the  best  is  one  made  of  silk  tulle,  and 
fastened  over  a  widebrimmed  hat.    A  new  hat 

{Continued  on  page  22-I) 


The  Housebreaker 

Passes 

the  door  with  a  lock  this  key  fits,  and  you  never  know  of  his  visit.  No  loss,  no 
fright,  no  struggle  in  the  dark  with  a  man  equipped  with  a  gun  and  accustomed 
to  use  it — just  a  simple  prevention  that  bars  the  way  to  lawbreakers.  Circular 
VK88  tells  about  it.    Sent  on  request. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


"With  the  Help  of  God 
and  a  Few  Marines" 


Net  $1.50 
Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  A.  W.  CATLIN,  the  author,  takes 
you  into  the  very  heart  of  the  battle  of  Belleau  Wood. 
The  story  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  Marines. 

Three  large  editions  sold  within  one  month  of  publication. 


POULTRY     DEPARTMENT  —  Continued 


Ship 
Eggs 
Without 
Breaking 


Eggs  have  been 
Shipped  from  Carey, 
Ohio,  to  Moscow,  Russia,  without  a  crack — more  than 
halfway  around  the  world  by  ship  and  rail  in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 

Write  for  prices  and  circular 

Dairy  and 
Creamery  Supplies 
59  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


J.  S.  BIESECKER, 


Our  new  catalogue 
of  artistic 

BIRD 
FIXINGS 

just  out 

FOREST  CITY 
BIRD  HOMES 

1810  W.  State  St. 
Rockford,  III. 
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BETTER  STOCK. 


NEWS  of  the  BREEDS  and -the  BREEDERS 


IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  learning  new 
truths  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  old  ones  are  still  mighty 
serviceable  and  every  now  and  then  some 
one  digs  one  of  them  up  and  gives  it  another 
chance  to  do  its  bit  all  over  again.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  a  farmer  who  noted  an  inquiry  in  a 
farm  journal  regarding  the  treatment  of  calf 
scours,  dug  up  a  prescription  that  he  first  saw  in 
some  other  paper  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which 
he  claims,  has  proved  a  sure  cure  in  every  case 
in  which  he  has  seen  it  tried.  It  is  simply:  One 
fluid  ounce  each  of  tincture  catechu,  rhubarb, 
and  laudanum;  give  one  half  to  one  tablespoonful, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  calf,  with  each  feed. 
We  are  glad  to  pass  the  good  word  along  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  ease  some  other  calves'  "  tummy 
aches,"  together  with  the  reminder  that  since  it 
contains  laudanum,  the  prescription  can  be  filled 
only  upon  presentation  of  a  veterinarian's  or 
physician's  order. 

"DAD  news,  they  say,  travels  rapidly,  but  it-is 
only  very  recently  that  word  has  come  to 
this  office  in  a  roundabout  way  of  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Gow,  son  of  the  well-known 
and  highly  esteemed  secretary  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Even 
at  this  late  date,  our  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  this  one  of  America's  splendid 
young  men  is  keen,  and  the  sympathy 
which  we  extend  to  Mr.  Gow,  deep 
and  sincere.  But,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  these  days,  it  carries  also  a  note 
of  congratulation  upon  the  record 
the  boy  left  behind  him  —  a  record 
which,  if  it  cannot  lighten  the 
bereavement,  can  still  lift  it  into  the 
heights  of  glorious  sacrifice.  Lieu- 
tenant Gow  enlisted  in  the  N.  Y.  N. 
G.  in  1916,  serving  as  stable  sergeant 
on  the  Mexican  Border;  he  was  pro- 
moted to  first  sergeant  when  the  regi- 
mentwas  called  into  service  in  1917, 
and  to  second  lieutenant  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918  while  at  Spartanburg.  He 
became  first  lieutenant  just  before 
his  death  which  occurred  during  the 
forcing  of  the  Lille  River  Heights  on 
October  17,  1918,  after  having  been 
in  action  at  Mt.  Kemmel,  in  the 
Cambrai  sector,  at  St.  Quentin,  Le 
Catelet,  Peronne,  etc.  He  was  cited 
by  General  Pershing  for  the  D.  S.  C. 
as  follows:  "For  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in 
action  near  Roussay, 
France.  .  .  .  While 
supply  officer  for  his 
company,  Lieutenant 
Gow  personally  took 
rations  forward  with 
pack  mules  through 
continuous  shell  and 
machine  gun  fire. 
When  all  the  officers  of 
his  company  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  he 
assumed  command  and 
led  it  forward  through 
heavy  shell  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire  until 
killed." 


explanation  of  the  "multiple  horse  hitches" 
by  their  inventor,  Professor  E.  A.  White  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Reprints  of  this 
interesting  and  suggestive  article  have  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 
Professor  J.  L.  Edmonds,  also  of  Illinois,  has 
contributed  a  valuable  discussion  on  "The  Feet 
and  Legs  of  a  Draft  Horse."  Among  many  other 
worth-while  features  the  publication  contains 
a  complete  list  of  winnings  of  Percherons  at  all 
the  recognized  fairs  of  1918  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  also  an  analysis  by  states 
and  counties  of  the  registrations  of  the  past  year. 
The  latter  is  a  decidedly  new  method  of  present- 
ing the  status  of  Percheron  affairs,  and  can  be 
studied  with  profit  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  distribution  of  purebred  stock  and  its  trend 
from  section  to  section. 

"\X7"HAT  is  a  Guernsey  sire   really  worth? 

*  *  Last  May,  after  the  sale  of  Don  Diavolo  of 
Linda  Vista  for  #10,000,  that  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  the  ultimate  figure.  But  a  few 
weeks  later  Pencoyd's  Golden  May  Secret  went 
to  California  for  a  consideration  just  #100  greater, 
and  our  ideas  had  to  be  revised.    Now  there 


Florham  Autocrat,  the  six-year-oid  Guernsey  bull  for  which  recently  the  highe 
annals  of  the  breed — $14,500—  was  paid  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Cleveland  ot  Eatontown, 
A.  T.  Herd  of  New  Hope,  Pa. 


HpHE  1919  Percheron 
*■  Review  is  now  off  the 

press  and  copies  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary's office  of  the  Percheron  Society,  Chicago, 
to  men  directly  interested  in  purchasing  Perch- 
erons. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
friends  of  such  men  who  are  just  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  breed  or,  for  that  matter,  in  draft 
horse  breeding  in  general,  will  be  glad  to  borrow 
such  copies  and  study  them  carefully.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  issue  is  a  complete,  fully  illustrated 


An  illustration  of  one  of  Professor  White's  multiple  hitches  as  described  in  the  current  number  of  the  P 
leading  parts  in  this  case  are  taken  by  purebred  Percherons 


has  been  spread  upon  the  records  the  news  of 
the  sale  of  Florham  Autocrat  25479,  to  Mr.  A.  T. 
Herd  of  New  Hope,  Pa.,  at  the  record  price 
of  #14,500.  Florham  Autocrat  was  born  on 
Florham  Farms,  in  May,  1913,  but  was  bought 
as  a  five-weeks-old  calf  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Cleveland 
of  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  from  whose  ownership  he 
has  just  passed.  He  is  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
who  has  twenty-one  Advanced  Register  daughters 
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with  records  averaging  10,849.6  pounds  of  milk, 
543.17  pounds  of  butter  fat;  he  is  the  full  brother 
of  Itchen  Daisy's  May  King  of  Langwater,  who, 
until  May,  1918,  v7asthe  holder  of  the  record  price 
for  a  Guernsey  bull.  Four  of  the  daughters  of 
Florham  Autocrat  sold  in  1916  at  the  Hope  sale 
for  an  average  of  nearly  #1,500;  in  1917  seven 
more  brought  an  average  of  #1,339  apiece;  and 
at  present  three  other  daughters  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  carrying  on  Class  G  tests  are  making  excel- 
lent progress,  in  addition  to  having  taken  a  good 
amount  of  prize  money  last  season  at  local  and 
state  fairs  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

CO  LONG  as  the  total  population  of  the 
^  United  States  continues  to  increase,  there 
will  presumably  be  an  accompanying  growth  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
1  hat  flourishing  organization  recently  announced 
with  due  pride  that  it  had  added  a  thousand 
names  to  its  membership  list  during  1918.  But 
now  comes  a  supplementary  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  the  augmentation  has  contin- 
ued at  such  a  rate  that  the  last  five  months  have 
witnessed  a  similar  increase.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  January  saw  as  many  new  members 
join  the  fold  as  did  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year! 

TN  VIEW  of  the  war-disturbed  con- 
ditions  in  the  breeding  industry 
during  the  past  year,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  importing  activi- 
ties, the  year's  record  for  Guernsey 
registration  and  transfer  applications 
is  considered  to  constitute  an  excel- 
lent showing.  The  number  of  trans- 
fers was  only  42  below  that  of  191 7, 
while  the  registration  figures  show  an 
increase  of  602,  or  3.9  per  cent. 

'"THE  Brown  Swiss  is  one  of  the 
*    lesser  dual-purpose    breeds  of 
cattle  in  this  country  (some  authori- 
ties insist  that  it  should  be  classified 
as  a  dairy  breed)  but  there  has  always 
been  a  marked  degree  of  conviction, 
loyal  praise,  and  sincere  commenda- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  all  who  have 
come  to  know  it  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  its  supporters.    That  they  have 
something  tangible  over  which  to  en- 
thuse is  further  proved  by  the  record 
figures  for  the  different  classes  in  1918, 
as  given  out  by  Secre- 
tary Ira  Inman  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association, 
from  Beloit,  Wis.  These 
records — which  Mr.  In- 
man believes   will  be 
excelled  in   1919^— and 
the  animals  that  made 
them  are  as  follows: 

Mature  class,  16,225.5 
lbs.  milk;  695.28  lbs.  fat; 
Bertha  M.  (Michigan). 

Four-year  class,  14,356.9 
lbs.  milk:  543.13  lbs.  fat; 
Silverhorn  (New  York). 

Three-year  class,  8,969.5 
lbs.  milk;  394-53  lbs.  fat; 
Margaret  (Ohio). 

Two-year  class,  11,957.5 
lbs.  milk;  456.81  lbs.  fat; 
Lobanatress  (Ohio). 

'  I  AHE  agency  of  rats  in  the  spread  of  bubonic 
plague,  and  that  of  mosquitoes  in  the  dis- 
semination of  malaria  are  no  longer  theories,  but 
generally  accepted  facts;  campaigns  against  the 
carriers  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted  and  the 
beneficial  results  are  plainly  seen,  felt,  and  appre- 
ciated. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facts  learned 
by  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their  investigations  of  tuberculosis 


st  price  in  th- 
N.  J.,  by  Mr. 
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James  -  The  Modern 
Barn  Equipment" 


To-day  machinery  plays  a  great  part  in 
milk  production,  just  as  machinery  does  in 
production  of  other  foods.  The  modern  dairy 
barn  is  a  factory^. 

Work  is  saved,  feed  is  saved,  accidents  and  disease 
are  lessened  and  milk  yields  greatly  increased  through 
the  use  of  such  machinery  as  the  James  steel  stalls; 
stanchions ;  individual  mangers ;  triple  curve  stall  par< 
titions ;  drinking  cups;  litter,  feed  and  milk  can  carriers; 
feed  trucks;  window  ventilators;  ventilators;  cow,  calf 
and  bull  pens;  swinging  cranes;  scrapers;  etc. 

The  336  page  book  "The  James  Way"  tells  all 
about  these  James  inventions  and  about  the  James 
Barn  Plan  Service,  co-operating  with  architects. 

Send  For  Book  To-day. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 
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in  dairy  cattle  will  be  received  and  acted  upon  as 
effectively  by  farmers  and  dairymen.  For  they 
show  that  the  ordinary  mouse  may  easily  be  a 
means  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  that  a 
scrupulously  clean  barn  in  which  they  can  find 
little  or  no  place  to  lodge  is  not  only  likely  to 
be  safer,  but  also  can  be  kept  sanitary  with  much 
less  trouble  and  much  less  disinfectant,  white- 
wash, etc. 

RAYMOND  WOODRUFF  of  Sandy  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  just  twelve  years  old,  represents 
an  interesting  and  very  worth-while  type  of  swine 
booster. .  His  enthusiasm  certainly  is  well  founded. 
In  June,  1918,  he  bought  two  pigs  for  which 
he  paid  $12.  Four  months  later,  after  feeding 
and  caring  for  them  himself,  he  had  them  butch- 
ered and  sold  them  for  $82.46.  Meantime  he 
kept  a  careful  record  of  expenses,  including  the 
value  of  the  time  he  gave  to  looking  after  them, 
so  he  knows  that  he  made  a  net  profit  of  #40.96 
— and  he  has  the  money  that  proves  it. 

■TPHE  fortieth  Holstein  cow  to  make  mere 
than  40  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week  is  four- 
year-old  Rag  Apple  Aaggie  Colantha  233800, 
owned  by  the  D.  W.  Field  Farm  Co., 
of  Montello,  Mass.  Not  only  did  she 
produce  41.24  pounds  of  butter,  715.1 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  week,  and  2852.5 
pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days,  but 
also  she  gave  fifty-o'ne  quarts  on  the 
best  day  of  her  test  and  averaged 
more  than  forty-six  quarts  a  day  for 
asolidmonth.  The  sire  of  this  honor 
winner  for  NewEngland  is  Dutchland 
Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple  47282,  who 
has  thirty-four  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
and  nineteen  A.  R.  sons  in  his  list  of 
progeny;  her  dam  is  Dutchland  Col- 
antha Aaggie  Cornucopia,  whose  re- 
cords suggested  the  sort  cf  perform- 
ance that  could  be  expected  from 
her  daughters.  This  one,  however, 
has  exceeded  expectations. 
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that  the  use  of  the  Mineola  (N.  Y.)  Fair  Grounds 
for  hospital  purposes  will  have  been  discontinued 
by  next  September,  so  that  the  annual  fair  and 
horse  show,  after  one  lapse  last  summer,  will 
probably  be  resumed  next  fall.  The  Nassau  Driv- 
ing Club  is  also  planning  to  resume  the  weekly 
trotting  matinees  that  it  has  held  for  many 
years  on  the  Fair  Grounds  race  track.  Both 
events  play  an  important  part  in  the  equine 
activities  of  Long  Island  in  general  and  Nassau 
County  in  particular. 

THE  first  month  of  the  new  year  opened 
auspiciously  for  the  Holsteins,  seven  40- 
pound,  seven-day  records  having  been  reported 
between  the  last  of  December  and  the  first  of 
February,  the  total  number  of  these  phenom- 
enal producers  now  bring  forty.  Their  aggre- 
gate production  for  a  week's  official  test  is 
6,009.4  pounds  of  milk,  representing  368.85 
pounds  of  80  per  cent,  butter.  The  cows  range 
from  three  years  of  age  (one  of  them)  to  six  years 
(four  are  this  old)  with  three  four-year-olds  and 
one  five-year-old  in  between.  They  are  well 
scattered  over  the  country  although  five  of 
them  were  bred  in  New  York  state.    The  others 


ANOTHER  result  of  the  formation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  the  first 
issue  of  its  official  organ — The  Guernsey  Distribu- 
tor. The  little  magazine  publishes  some  interest- 
ing editorial  material,  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  a  list  of  a  large  number  of 
animals  offered  for  sale,  with  the  "vital  statistics" 
of  each,  and  a  list  of  members,  each  of  whom  has 
offered  to  sell  a  high-class  registered  Guernsey 
bull  calf  for  #50  in  older  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  placing  purebred  sires  at  the  head  of  grade 
herds.  In  short,  the  journal  lives  up 
to  the  slogan  borne  on  its  front  cover, 
"Guernseys  on  Every  Farm."  The 
subscription  is  free  to  those  interested, 
and  the  editor  is  R.  G.  Harwood,  92 
Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TPHE  raising  of  $12,000  last  spring 
*■  was  an  accomplishment  of  which 
the  New  York  Spring  Horse  Show 
could  well  be  proud.  The  money 
was  to  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  horse  ambulances  for 
service  at  the  front,  but,  the  armistice 
having  prevented  the  carrying  out 
of  that  plan,  the  funds  are  still  await- 
ing such  disposition  as  General  Persh- 
ing shall  decide  to  make  of  them. 
Meanwhile  the  Show  officials  have 
determined  that  this  year's  event 
shall  result  in  an  even  larger  sum — 
they  have  set  $25,000  as  a  desirable 
goal.  The  proceeds,  whatever  they 
amount  to,  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Woman's  Motor  Corps  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  made  such  a  splendid 
record  as  a  wartime  body  that  its  per- 
manence as  an  aid  in  both  reconstruction  and 
peace  times  seems  essential  and  assured.  The 
dates  for  the  1919  Show,  which  will  be  held  in 
Durland's  Riding  Academy  as  usual,  are  April 
29th  and  30th  and  May  1st. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Rider  and  Driver,  War 
Department    officials    have    assured  the 
Queens-Nassau  County  Agricultural  Association 


Rag  Apple  Aaggie  Colantha  233800,  the  fortieth  40-pound  Holstein;  owned  by  the  D.  W. 
Field  Farm  Co.,  of  Montello,  Mass.  Her  week's  production  was  715  pounds  of  milk,  41.24 
pounds  of  80  per  cent,  butter 


were  produced,  respectively,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota. 


Illir 


I. 


T/TT  AUCHENBRAIN  38351,  owned  by 
Peter  B.  Bradley  of  North  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  but  bred  by  the  late  C.  M.  Winslow,  long 
time  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, recently  made  a  thirty-day  record  that 
is  the  best  achievement  of  its  kind  ever  completed 


Langwater  Phyllis  706U7,  who  did  not  permit  even  an  attack  of  pneumonia  to  prevent  her 
making  a  record  of  13,288.4  pounds  of  milk,  746.23  pounds  of  fat  on  test.  This  vigorous 
Guernsey  heifer  is  the  first  daughter  of  Langwater  Fashion  to  come  in  milk 


in  New  England.  Y\  ith  no  special  preparation, 
this  big,  rugged  Ayrshire  matron,  entering  in  the 
four-year-old  class,  made  2,020.4  pounds  of  milk, 
93.38  pounds  of  fat  giving  a  fat  test  of  4.62 
percent,  during  a  month  of  official  testing.  Inci- 
dentally these  figures  represent  a  world's  record 
for  the  period  as  far  as  four-year-old  Ayrshire 
cows  are  concerned.  With  this  start,  Kit's  year's 
production  should  certainly  be  a  good  performance. 


April,  1919 

WHOEVER  plans  to  keep  track  of  the  record 
holders  among  dairy  cattle  is  advised  to 
use  a  blackboard,  at  least  for  the  Holstein  figures. 
For  the  crown  and  title  of  champion  producer  are 
passed  from  one  remarkable  performer  to  the  next 
so  rapidly  that  no  sooner  does  a  set  of  statistics 
become  news,  than  it  becomes  old,  and  is  sup- 
erseded by  some  other  achievement.  This 
fact  will  justify  the  suggestion  that,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3d  185125 
is  the  holder  of  the  world's  championship  for'all 
breeds  for  yearly  production  under  strict  official 
test.  This  cow  is  a  seven-year-old,  owned  by  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa,  Cal.,  and  her  365- 
day  record  is  30,641.2  pounds  of  milk,  the  equiv- 
alent of  1,033  pounds  of  80  per  cent,  butter.  In 
tacking  up  this  performance  for  all  civilized  and 
uncivilized  countries,  she  also  picked  up  records 
for  the  United  States  for  seven  days  (910.8 
pounds),  thirty  days  (3,785.1  pounds),  and  sixty 
days  (6,876.7  pounds).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  she  received  practically  the  same 
feed  and  care  as  the  rest  of  the  cows  in  the 
Hospital  herd,  alfalfa  played  an  important  part 
in  her  performance,  for  she  spent  part  of  each 
day  grazing  a  field  of  that  wonderful  fodder. 

In  addition  she  received  five  and  a 
half  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound 
of  milk  produced,  although  during 
the  year  she  also  added  three  hundred 
pounds  to  her  weight.  Easterners 
will  be  gratified  to  recall  that  Raph- 
aella was  bred  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Page  of 
W'est  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

"\X7HEN  the  Gossard  Breeding 
Estates  purchased  the  Willow- 
moor  herd  from  Mr.  J.W.  Clise,  they 
carried  to  their  farm  a  family  that  is 
looked  to  to  do  big  things  in  the 
Ayrshire  world — which  is  not  to  say 
that  it  hasn't  already  begun  to  do 
them.  This  is  the  Carston  clan, 
taking  its  name  and  the  first  of  its 
fame  from  Carston  Evelina  who  as  an 
aged  cow  made  a  record  of  15,267 
pounds  of  milk,  600  pounds  of  fat. 
But  more  than  this,  she  produced 
Willowmoor  Miss  Carston,  recently 
mentioned  in  these  columns  as  win- 
ner of  one  of  the  French  cups  and  holder  of  the 
leading  record  in  the  junior  two-year-old  class. 
Again  she  is  responsible  for  Willowmoor  Evelina, 
a  junior  champion  of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
two  very  promising  sisters,  and  Willowmoor 
Robin  Hood  18th,  one  of  the  "comers"  among  the 
younger  generation  of  Ayrshire  bulls.  The 
Carston  family  has  moved,  but  it  gives  every 
indication  of  continuing  its  growth  in  nation- 
wide repute  and  popularity  just  as 
steadily  and  rapidly  from  its  present 
base  as  it  did  in  its  Pacific  coast 
billet. 

W/"E  were  just  about  to  record  and 
^  *  comment  upon  the  work  of  a 
couple  of  young  pig  club  members 
who  made  a  net  profit  of  $385  from 
one  pig  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
when  along  comes  a  later  announce- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture telling  of  another  youngster 
whose  actual  profits  from  his  porker 
were  exactly  $587.35.  At  the  risk  of 
slighting  some  other  nominee  for 
equal  recognition,  whose  story  may 
even  now  be  on  its  way,  we  are  going 
to  give  the  two  mentioned  above 
"official  citation"  for  extraordinary 
acumen  and  good  management.  The 
former  youngers  who,  as  twins,  were 
joint  partners  in  the  venture,  were 
the  Van  Dorn  boys  of  Harris  County, 
Texas.  Their  start  was  a  sow  sup- 
plied by  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  she  farrowed  in  April  and 
two  of  her  pigs  were  given  back  in  payment  for 
her,  while  the  remaining  four  were  killed  for 
home  use.  A  second  litter  is  now  thriving  on  the 
farm — a  potential  if  not  an  actual  asset.  The 
financial  statement  for  the  enterprise  stands  this 
way:  Assets — one  sow,  value  $60;  six  shotes, 
value  $60;  800  pounds  of  pork,  $224;  25  gallons 
of  lard,  $90;  total  $434,  from  which  should  be 
deducted  $24  worth  of  corn  (sixteen  bushels)  and 
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What  They  Are  f. 


Pure  Bred  Animals 

Live  Stock  Accessories 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Thirty  years  of  constructive  breed- 
ing have  made  Meridale  Jerseys 
famous  for  correct  type,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  remarkable  longevity. 
Foundation  stock,  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  family  cows  of  choice  quality  for 
sale.  Booklet. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITE  HORSE  FARMS 


Paoli,  Pennsylvania 


WM.  L.  FRY,  Manager 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

Royal  Majesty 

Gamboge's  Knight 

Oxford  You'll  Do 

The  most  celebrated  families  represented. 
Young  stock,  both  sexes,  of  ideal  type  and 
fashionable  producing  pedigree,  usually  for  sale. 
You  can  buy  a  cow  here  of  which  you  may  be 
proud.  Address: 

HARRY  JENKINS,  Agent,  Downer's  Grove,  III. 
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k  Where  to  Buy  Them 


Let  Them  Lick 
Col  4-  As 

wdll  Want  It! 


No  one 

food  right  for 


best  suits  their  condition. 

Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  handy  holders  enable  them  to  have  re- 
Jined  dairy  salt — all  natural  impurities 
taken  out.  No  more  forgetting.  Saves 
time  and  work.  Ask  dealer  and  write  for 
free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
3fi!>  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  V  Y. 


r  food  to  suit  your  taste.  No  one  can  salt 
Let  them  salt  themselves — they'll  do  it  as 


THE  HAPPINESS  AND  HEALTH  OF  YOUR  CHILD 

Depends  on  the  possibilities  for  mental  and  physical  development. 
The  companionship  and  enjoyment  of  a  Belle  Meade  Pony  will  fill  the 
active  hours  of  your  little  one  completely. 

We  have  a  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  each  page  of  which  is  brimming  over  with  human  interest. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Box  C.  L.  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Ind  iana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  Tandem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


Princess  Irene 
1st  Single  Harness,  Chicago,  101b 


American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association 

A  Hampshire  ram  sold  at  a  National  Wool  Growers  Auction  Sale 
for  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  mutton  shtep  in  America.  A 
car  of  Hampshire  wether  lambs  sold  in  Denver  at  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  in  the  world  for  a  car  load  of  mutton  sheep.  Moral: — ■ 
The  Hampshire  has  no  equal.  Write  the  secretary  for  any  infor- 
mation.   We  have  a  dandy  little  booklet  for  you. 

Robert  Blastock,  President,  Donerail,  Ky  ■ 
Comfort  A.  Tyler,  Secretary,  36  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BUNN'S  PONIES 

made  a  record  at  the  late  International  Show.  Won  first  in 
hackney  pony  stallions.  No  championship  class  offered.  First 
and  Champion  Welch  Stallions.  First  and  Championship 
Shetland  stallions.  Never  accomplished  by  one  exhibitor  before. 

Many  fine  ponies,  Hawney  Welch  and  Shetlands  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices. 

Also  breed  Hampshire  Hogs.   Stock  all  ages  for  sale 

CHAS.  E.  BUNN  Peoria,  111. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Stock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  seconds  and  First  Prizes,  ex- 
cept one.  in  the  open  classes  and  the  American  Shropshire 
Specials  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Boi  A,  Springfield  Center,  New  York 


The  best  bred  dog  is  your  truest  friend,  companion,  and  pro- 
tector. Buy  nothing  but  the  best,  he  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
The  kennel  manager  will  help  you  find  him.   Write  to-day. 


Leaders  of  Their  Distinctive  Breed 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  FOR  BEEF 


— I 


Jolly,  No.  361673. 


Which  ever  breed  you  wish,  we  haoe 
large  herds  of  both    to  select  from. 

W0R0N0AK  FARMS  CO.   Westfield,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  MILK 


imp.  Dinah's  Squire  of  Hilltop,  No.  3Qll6 


I  npHE  ideal  cow  for  a  gentleman's  I 
A   estate  is  the  Guernsey.    She  is  | 
■  beautiful,  gentle,  affectionate;  her  flow 
I  of  milk  is  generous,  the  cream  thick, 
a  abundant,  highly  colored,  and  quick  , 

I in  rising;  her  butter  is  golden.    As  an  • 
economical  producer  of    milk  and 
I  butter  fat  she  has  no  equal.  I 

I  Write  for  "The  Story  of  the  Guernsey  I 
I  Cow" 

I  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  I 

Box  C.  L.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


THE  MIXTER  FARM 

325  Guernseys 

Exceptional    individuals  for   sale  at  very  reasonable  rates 
It  will  pay  you  to  visit  our  herd. 


J„  S.  CLARK,  Supt. 


Hardwick,  Mass. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Itchen  May  King  of 
Stannox,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams  are  worthy 
to  head  any  herd. 
P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


HOGS  HOGS  HOGS 

PROFITS  PROFITS 

Breeding  or  Fattening 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

by  ORIAN  CHERRY  KING  IV. 

Hampshires  and  Berkshires 

Buy  pigs  eight  to  ten  weeks  old  for  all  purposes. 
Better  breeding  and  porkers.  Results  by  buy- 
ing young  stock.  Price  on  application.  File 
orders  now. 


HOGS  HOGS  HOGS 

PROFITS  PROFITS 

HIGHFIELD  FARMS  CORPORATION 

W.  P.  Barnett,  Manager 

Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  New  York 
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#25  worth  of  pasture  (range  over  five  acres),  or 
#49,  leaving  a  net  return  of  $385. 

The  second  farm  hero  aimed  at  rather  higher 
things — and  by  all  accounts  attained  them.  He 
is  a  Tennessee  boy,  who  in  May,  1918,  paid 
£50  for  a  purebred  gilt.  Later  he  sold  part 
of  her  litter  of  seven  pigs  for  $133,  with  which  he 
bought  a  boar  of  splendid  breeding.  Just  how 
good  his  judgment  was,  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  he  exhibited  the  boar  at  the  East 
Tennessee  Division  Fair,  winning  a  grand  cham- 
pionship in  addition  to  £87  in  prizes.  These 
receipts,  together  with  the  $525  at  which  his 
animals^are  now  valued,  gives  a  total  on  the  credit 
side  of  $745,  from  which  he  takes  £157.65  for 
feed  and  care,  leaving  #587.35  as  his  returns 
from  a  year  of  intensive  swine  husbandry.  At 
the  rate  he  has  gone  thus  far,  it  won't  be  long 
before  he  will  be  paying  an  income  tax  of  his  own 

THERE  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  of  pig 
clubs,  and  poultry  clubs  and  calf  clubs  and 
other  juvenile  farm  organizations  as  merely 
interesting  and  perhaps  even  instructive  and 
inspirational  for  the  youthful  members,  but,  of 
course,  rather  local,  and  superficial  and  unimpor- 
tant as  far  as  general  farming  conditions  and  pro- 
gress are  concerned.    Just  how  far  that  idea  is 


from  the  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  a 
recent  sale  held  under  the  auspices  ef  one  of  the 
clubs — a  purebred  calf  club  by  the  way,  which 
was  organized  only  last  summer  in  Story  County, 
Iowa.  It  is  now  said  to  be  the  largest  thing  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  and  surely  its  sale  is 
worthy  of  such  a  reputation.  About  1,000  people 
attended  it,  coming  from  all  over  the  state,  and 
the  ninety  purebred  heifers  that  had  been  bought 
in  the  summer  by  the  boy  and  girl  members  with 
money  loaned  them  by  the  local  banks,  brought 
a  total  of  #17,870,  which  suggests  rather  more 
than  amusement  on  the  part  of  those  youngsters. 
The  highest  price  paid  was  #650  for  an  Aberdeen 
Angus  calf  for  which  its  former  (club  member) 
owner  paid  #185  in  August.  The  second  highest 
figure  was  #635,  which  bought  a  Shorthorn  heifer 
that  cost  $225  in  the  summer.  Surely  it  looks 
as  though  the  season's  experience  had  taught 
those  club  members  some  valuable  facts  about 
how  to  keep  and  raise — not  to  say,  sell — young 
cattle  at  a  profit.  And  what  better  training  could 
a  young  farmer  ask  for? 

LJOW  rapidly  the  cattle  breeding  interests  took 
on  new  and  increased  life  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  was  signed  and  the  curtain  raised  on  an 
actual  even  though  distant  prospect  of  peace,  is 
emphasized  by  figures  given  out  by  the  American 
Guernsey  Club.  In  the  matter  of  testing,  for 
instance,  more  applications  for  Advanced  Reg- 
istry testing  have  been  received  since  November, 
1918,  than  are  recorded  for  any  previous  period 
of  equal  length.  Again,  during  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1917,  459  inquiries  about 
Guernseys  were  received  by  the  Club,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,  451;  for  the  corres- 
ponding periods  in  1918,  however,  the  figures 
were  191  and  868,  showing  not  only  the  depres- 
sion and  the  existence  of  other  compelling 
interests  just  before  the  American  drives  began, 
but  also,  how  the  minds  of  the  cattle-inclined 


switched  back  to  constructive,  peace-time 
thoughts  after  the  Hindenburg  line  "cracked 
under  the  strain."  Similarly  in  the  matter  of 
applications  for  transfers,  2,485  of  these  were 
made  in  the  nine  weeks  previous  to  the  ending 
of  the  war  as  against  3,169  in  the  nine  weeks 
following  that  welcome  event.  Moreover,  every- 
thing seems  to  point  not  only  to  a  continuance, 
but  even  an  expansion,  of  this  activity. 

THE  Agricultural  Commission  that  visited 
the  countries  of  the  Allies  just  before  the 
war  ended,  in  order  to  look  into  conditions  there 
and  give  American  farmers  some  idea  as  to  their 
task  for  the  coming  months,  reported  that  for 
the  most  part  the  foundation,  breeding  herds 
of  cattle  in  France,  England,  and  Italy  had  been 
maintained  intact,  although  on  inevitably  short- 
ened rations  and  with  little  if  any  increase  in 
their  numbers.  The  great  and  immediate  prob- 
lem, the  commission  said,  was  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  meat  and  dairy  products  to 
enable  the  countries  slowly  to  get  their  herds 
back  into  producing  condition  on  the  limited 
supplies  of  forage  and  concentrates.  An  echo 
of  this  problem  comes  in  the  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Dike  and  Miss  Morgan  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  work  of  the  American  Committee  for 


Devastated  France,  says  the  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Journal.  They  beg  that  at  least  100  milch 
cows  be  provided  at  once  to  supply  milk  where- 
with to  save  and  sustain  the  lives  of  babies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Aisne.  The  herds  there 
are  incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements,  and 
the  workers,  finding  it  impossible  to  buy  on  the 
other  side  have  sent  their  call  overseas  to  the 
West.  American  breeders  who  can  supply 
some  of  the  cows  needed — animals  suitable  for 
export — are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Committee's  offices  at  16  East  39th  Street,  New 
York  City,  giving  prices  of  the  cattle  and  other 
particulars. 

TF  THE  coming  show  season  is  not  character- 
*■  ized  by  greater  interest,  brisker  competition, 
and  higher  class  entries  than  ever  before,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association.  At  the  January  meeting 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  this  organization  voted 
to  appropriate  #100,000  to  be  offered  as  prizes  in 
Shorthorn  classes  during  1919.  Since  the  bulk 
of  this  money  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  two  dollars 
to  be  put  up  by  the  fair  or  show  organizations 
for  every  dollar  advanced  by  the  national  associa- 
tion, there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  #300,000 
waiting  around  for  Shorthorn  breeders  to  pick 
up  during  the  next  eight  or  nine  months.  De- 
tails as  to  the  distribution  of  the  premium  money 
will  be  given  out  by  the  association  later  on; 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  State  Fairs,  and  the  events  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  are  to  receive 
#10,000  apiece,  the  Iowa  State  Fair  #6,000,  and 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  #7,000  for  its  Milking  Shorthorn  classes. 
Special  championship  bull  prizes  of  #25  are  to 
be  offered  at  county  fairs,  the  entries  to  be 
owned  in  the  counties  in  which  shown;  and  com- 
bined sales  and  shows  will  also  share  in  the 
awards.    A  new  feature  is  a  herdsman's  prize 


to  be  offered  at  a  number  of  the  leading  events! 
and  awarded  on  a  basis  of  neatness  and  prompt-i. 
ness  of  herd  attendants  and  the  general  appear-'; 
ance  of  their  exhibits.  There  are  also  kept  in : 
mind  the  beginner  in  the  breeding  field  and  the 
boy  and  girl  members  of  calf  clubs,  whose  activi-  i 
ties  to-day  are  to  have  such  an  important  bearing  ! 
on  the  developments  of  the  future. 

'  I  *HE  first  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Swine  Grow- 
ers'  Association  was  held  at  Dublin,  Ga.>  on 
March  nth  and  12th.  In  addition  to  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  programme,  there  was  held  a 
sale  of  ten  representative  animals  from  each  of 
the  five  improved  breeds  now  being  bred  and 
raised  in  the  state.  Each  breed  supplied  two 
boar  pigs  and  eight  bred  sows.  Which  breeds 
were  they?  Why,  of  course — Berkshire,  Duroc- 
Jersey,  Hampshire,  Poland  China,  and  Spotted 
Poland  China. 

A  LREADY  plans  are  under  way  that  should 
make  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  to  be  held 
at  Timonium,  September  1st  to  6th,  inclusive,  a 
real  event,  and  an  event  of  special  interest  to 
farmers  and  breeders  of  "better  stock."  There 
is  to  be  erected  a  #15,000  steel  and  concrete  live- 
stock, exhibition,  and  sales  building,  and  awards 


amounting  to  #10,000  will  be  offered  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  Each  of  the  four  dairy  cattle 
breeds  will  have  #1,000  to  compete  for,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  McL.  Merryman  of 
Gerar  Stock  Farm,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Fair  Association.  Horses  are  to  receive  special 
attention,  classes  having  been  arranged  for  both 
heavy  and  light,  work  and  pleasure,  types. 
Tuesday  of  fair  week  will  be  designated  as 
Horse  Day,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
turn  it  into  one  of  the  epochs  of  the  progress  of 
horse  breeding  and  improvement  in  Maryland. 
Of  course  farm  machinery,  the  farm  and  garden 
crops,  and  the  home  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
either  classes  or  exhibits,  but  the  breeder  of  high- 
class  livestock  will  surely  be  in  his  element  as 
rarely  before. 

'  I  TiE  results  of  the  first  American  Futurity 
for  Jersey  heifers  were  decided  on  January 
30th,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  Buffalo.  There  were 
in  all  twenty  nominations  made  in  this  first  try- 
out  with  dairy  cattle  of  a  type  of  contest  that  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  the  case  of 
horses.  As  most  breeders  know,  contestants  in  a 
futurity  contest  are  nominated  or  entered  before 
birth,  or  in  some  cases  on  the  paying  of  a  larger 
fee,  shortly  after  birth,  and  are  judged  on  some 
prearranged  basis,  at  some  later  age.  In  this 
case  the  heifers  starting  yearly  tests  under  thirty 
months  of  age  were  considered,  and  the  Register 
of  Merit  certificates  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
awards.  The  winner  of  the  futurity  was  Natalie 
of  Bleak  House,  bred  and  owned  by  Harry  S. 
Gail  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  while  second  place 
went  to  Maiden's  Bogeford  Lass,  bred  and  owned 
by  the  estate  of  Charles  Pratt  of  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island.  Any  one  interested  in  this  plan 
and  in  future  futurity  contests  can  obtain  rules, 
etc.,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Gould,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  plavmate,  matchless  watch  and  slock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  ttainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  atfectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  UXK)  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy. 
absolutely  free  Jrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.   CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
■jM     pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.    (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
bleeding.     (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnilicent  stud.    It  e  guarantee  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
AT  STUD,  Brainy,  Brawny.  Noble.  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).  Fee 
$25.    Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5  A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Champion  Soudan  Swiveller  at  stud,  fee 
$25.00.  The  Sire  of  Champion  Abbey  Kin*; 
Nobbier,  Champion  Cold  Heels,  Champion 
Kirks  Patricia.  Puppies  and  grown  stock 
for  sale. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
Brayvent  Kennels 

Thomas  K.  Bray      Phone  424  M  Westfield 


CHAMPION 

LORD  CHOLMONDELEY  II 

Winner  of  25  Championship  points  during  the  past  18 
months  at  8  important  A.  K.  C.  Shows  before  7  differ- 
ent judges.   America's  Greatest  Stud  and  Show-Dog. 

THE  ADAMSTON  KENNELS 
137  Overlook  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2458 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS! 

"You  have  the  money  and  we  have 
the  goods,  let's  swap!"  A  few  excep- 
tionally well  bred  youngsters  from  two 
months  up — alsoanice  litter  whelped 
Feb.  10th. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

Monroe,  Connecticut        P.  0.  Sandy  Hook,  Ct. 


AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 


River  Edge,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Howard  Keeler,  Owner 

-not  only 


We  are  offering  a  number  of  exceptionally  fine  Airedale  pups- 
physically,  but  in  disposition. 
We  have  nothing  cheap,  but  we  can  meet  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments at  honest  prices. 

As  general  family  dogs,  safe,  companionable,  useful,  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  what  we  offer. 

Visit  the  kennels.   They  are  only  16  miles  from  New  York. 


SNOW    WHITE    ESQUIMO  PUPPIES 

The  smartest  and  cutest  dogs  on  earth.  Natural 
trick  dogs  and  very  comical.  Just  the  thing  for 
children;  affectionate,  playful,  and  harmless  as 
a  kitten.  Always  full  ot  "Pcpp."  My  puppies 
are  not  raised  in  a  city  back  yard  or  crowded 
kennels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Terms  reasonable.  5c  in  stamps 
brings  you  a  catalogue  of  these  popular  dogs. 
ItrorkwiiYs  kennels  Bnldwitt;  Kansas 

GERSTD ALE   K E  N  N  E  L  S 

Wesl  Highland  While  Terriers  Scottish  Terriers 

Sealyham  Terriers  Miniature  Pomeranians 

We  challenge  any  kennel  in  the  West  to  show  better  brood  matrons 
and  as  fashionably  bred  as  ours.  We  breed  to  the  best  studs  in  the 
land.  Puppies  a  specialty.  If  you  want  the  best  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it — we  can  please  you.    Everything  Guaranteed. 

Also  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas — all  ages  and  the  world's  best  blood 
lines.    All  Line-bred.    Nothing  under  S100  in  Polands. 

W.  C.  GERST,  Prop.,  Alton,  Iowa 


The  most  unique  an  d  acceptable  gift  to 
your  sweetheart  or  child.  The  ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Established  1877  Atlantic.  Mass,  i 


BAINBRIDGE  KENNELS 


Some  of  Mandarin's  Get 


offers  some  beautiful,  brilliant  red 

CHOW 
PUPPIES 

and  GROWN  STOCK 

This  is  the  home  of 

MANDARIN  OF 
BAINBRIDGE 

FEE  CUM  BOY,  MR. 
CHANG, 
GREENACRE  HUMMER, 
and  SUNDAWN  ' 


Mandarin 


QUEENS  BOULEVARD  AND  JEFFERSON  STREET,  JAMAICA,  N.  Y. 

15  minutes  by  motor  from  New  York 
R.  S.  WALSH,  Owner,  107  Bainbridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Bedford  1236 


Sun 


Nee 


Waving  Willows  Chows 

GROWN  STOCK  AND  PUPPIES 
FOR  DISPOSAL 

At  Stud — Six  Registered  Chows  of  the  Finest 
Breeding  of  Various  Colors 

For  Stud"  Cards  and  Particulars  Address 

THE   MISSES  THOMPSON 

Grand  Ave.      (Phone  Englcwood  1350)      South  Englewood,  N.  J. 
20  minutes  by  motor  from  New  York 


Country  Life's  Kennel  Directory  carries  the  advertising  of  only  the  most  reliable  breeders 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

ARE  REAL  SPORTS  AND  MAKE  IDEAL  PETS. 
AFFECTIONATE,  BRAVE  AND  LOYAL,  SPLENDID  WATCHDOGS, 
FASCINATING  FRIENDS. 
RECENTLY  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

WE  NOW  OWN  THE  WELL  KNOWN 
Lugate  Lucid  Bonshaw  Out  of  the  West  Highland  Wolf 

Busy  Bee  of  Misty  Isles  Fraoch  Geal  Out  of  the  West  Tempest  Out  of  the  West 

Spangle  Out  of  the  West  Cailin  of  Mercia 

JUST  IMPORTED 
Cloughton  Lorna — Celebrated  Winner  of  many  prizes. 
Castlehill  Ooa — Young  brother  of  Ch.  Ardsheal  Gillie  Cam. 
Sheila  Out  of  the  West — Very  game  young  bitch. 
Puppies  and  house  broken  imported  dogs  for  sale. 

QUINNATISSET  KENNELS 
MRS.  WINANS  BURNETT,  THOMPSON,  CONN. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  phase  mention  Country  Life 
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Read  this  letter 
from  a  binding  expert 


"The  French  Binders  connected 
with  your  establishment  have  just 
completed  the  restoring  and  bind- 
ing of  a  rare  and  valuable  book  for 
us.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  very 
pleased  I  am  with  their  work, 
which  equals  that  of  the  European 
craftsmen.  I  have  always  sent  such 
work  to  England,  not  knowing  that 
it  could  be  executed  so  well  in  this 
country.  I  shall  now  give  a  great 
deal  of  my  work  to  The  French 
Binders. 

"You  certainly  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  man  like 
Mr.  Maillard  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment; furthermore,  upon  hav- 
ing a  department  of  binding  which 
turns  out  the  work  The  French 
Binders  do." 

Gabriel  Wells. 

If  you  have  treasured  books  to  put 
in  fine  binding  send  them  to 

The  French  Binders 

The  Country  Life  Press 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Green  Trails  and 

Upland  Pastures 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

Mr.  Eaton  has  rambled  afield  and  set  down  his  feel- 
ings and  impressions  in  a  series  of  nature  writings 
that  now  recall  the  happy  outdoor  moods  of  Steven- 
son, and  again  the  Biblical  simplicity  and  strength 
of  John  Muir.  He  brings  close  to  one  as  remotely 
separated  scenes  as  those  of  New  England  and 
Glacier  Park,  and  pictures  their  distinct  beauties  in 
fine,  terse,  homespun  English.  Walter  King  Stone's 
pictures,  in  colors,  are  particularly  satisfying. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT 

At  All  Bookstores.    Net,  $1.60 
Published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  22-c) 

designed  especially  for  the  beekeeper's  use,  and 
to  be  worn  in  connection  with  this  sort  of  veil,  is 
being  brought  out  this  year.  It  is  made  of  double 
thickness  material,  with  such  a  construction  that  it 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  head.  The  brim  is  sup- 
ported by  a  light  steel  hook,  which  holds  the  veil 
away  from  the  face. 

It  is  known  that  bees  have  an  aversion  to  wool, 
so  that  woolen  garments  and  especially  those 
made  of  rough  material  are  not  best  for  the  bee 
keeper  to  wear.  Anything  made  of  khaki  or 
cotton  is  suitable.  Bees  are  believed  to  have  a 
great  aversion  to  the  odor  of  horses,  so  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  go  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  apiary. 

A  smoker  is  indispensable  and  should  be  kept 
clean  and  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  Not  a  little 
study  has  been  given  to  smokers  and  fuel.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  white  smoke  is  preferable. 
It  should  be  dense,  but  should  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  possible.  Oftentimes  a  hive  can  be  opened 
with  almost  no  use  of  the  smoker,  especially  on  a 
hot  day  when  honey  is  coming  in  rapidly.  At 
other  times  it  would  be  necessary  to  beat  a  rapid 
retreat  if  the  smoker  were  not  used  vigorously. 
Expert  bee  keepers  first  puff"  a  little  smoke  into 
the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Then  they  raise  the 
cover  slightly  at  one  side  and  puff  a  little  smoke 
under  it.  After  that  the  cover  may  be  removed 
confidently.  The  bees  should  be  watched,  and 
just  enough  smoke  used  to  keep  them  down  on 
the  frames.  When  you  see  them  with  their  wings 
raised  you  may  look  for  trouble.  Decayed  wood, 
corn  stalks,  old  fertilizer  sacks,  and  pine  shavings 
make  good  fuel.  1  obacco,  although  sometimes  rec- 
ommended, should  not  be  used  for  smoking  bees. 

When  the  beginner  receives  his  first  hives,  he 
should  set  them  with  the  entrances  facing  the 
east  or  southeast,  and  preferably  with  a  building, 
a  wall,  or  a  piece  of  woodland  back  of  them,  to 
serve  as  a  windbreak.  The  hives  should  be 
raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  each  hive  on  a  separate  stand  so  that  the 
bees  in  one  colony  will  not  be  disturbed  while 
those  of  another  colony  are  being  manipulated. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 

WHEN  A  HORSE  GOES  DOWN 

THE  inherent  curiosity  of  human  natuie 
— that  curiosity  which  holds  men,  women, 
and  children  apparently  spellbound, 
gazing  into  a  building  excavation  on 
even  the  busiest  of  city  streets — must  be  the 
same  force  that  collects  a  group  of  onlookers 
about  every  horse  that  falls  upon  a  slippery 
pavement.  But  another  reason  for  the  invariably 
unequal  ratio  between  the  number  of  persons 
who  go  to  tlie  animal's  assistance  and  those  who 
merely  look  on,  must  be  ignorance  as  to  how  best 
to  help,  of  just  what  to  do.  There  is  justification, 
therefore,  for  summarizing  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  and  the  precautions  that  should  be 
observed  in  getting  a  fallen  horse  on  his  feet, 
as  outlined  in  a  recent  Government  publication. 
The  first  need  is  to  calm  the  animal  and  prevent 
his  injuring  himself  by  attempting  to  rise  while 
tangled  in  the  harness;  to  do  this,  speak  to  him 
reassuringly  while  holding  him  down  by  placing 
one  knee  on  his  neck  just  behind  the  ear.  Some- 
times it  may  be  possible  to  place  a  blanket  or 
pad  beneath  his  head  in  the  meantime.  4Next 
have  the  traces  and  breeching  straps  unfastened, 
or  cut  if  necessary,  and  the  vehicle  backed  well 
out  of  the  way;  if  the  horse  is  one  of  a  pait,  get 
the  mate  and  the  pole  of  the  wagon  out  of  the 
way  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  When  there 
is  a  clear  space  around  him,  and  when  any  straps 
that  might  trip  him  are  removed,  the  horse  may 
be  allowed  to  rise  if  he  can.  1  his  will  call  for 
a  firm  footing,  which  may  be  provided  by  sprink- 
ling dirt  or  ashes  about,  or  by  spreading  out  an 
old  blanket,  meal  sacks,  or  other  rough  goods. 
While  he  will  rarely  need  any  actual  assistance, 
unless  injured,  a  grip  should  be  kept  upon  his 
halter  or  bridle  to  prevent  his  rearing  or  running 
when  on  his  feet.  If,  after  repeated  efforts,  he 
is  unable  to  get  or  stay  up,  injury  to  some  limb 
or  joint  may  be  suspected,  and  the  services  of  a 
competent  veterinarian  should  be  promptly 
obtained.  An  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind — 
and  which  perhaps  never  occurs  to  one  who  is 
not  used  to  being  around  horses — is  that  horses 
always  rise  upon  their  front  feet  first,  unlike 
members  of  the  ruminant  family,  which  get  up 
on  their  hind  legs  before  rising  from  their  knees. 

E.  L.  D.  S. 
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HONOR  ROLL 


Winners  at  Westminster  Dog  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  February,  1919 


POLICE  DOGS 


pROTECT  your  family  and  valuables  by 
having  a  Police  Dog  on  your  Country  Place 
this  year. 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  KENNELS 

"In  the  Berkshires" 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


RM  C  LEVXLVND 
F  S  MlCCINSON 
SHHtW-SBURY- 
N^WJtRSEY 

Police  Dogs  of  High  Quality 

Our  puppies  are  farm  raised  and  get  the  best  Guernsey  milk. 

Result: — Sound  health  and  exceptional  substance. 
All  our  dogs  are  playmates  of  children  from  puppyhood. 

Result: — Excellence  of  disposition. 
Our  breeding  is  on  scientific  lines  from  the  best  blood  only. 

Result:  —  Fine  type  and  character. 

Further  particulars  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished. 
The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 

BOX  107,    SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For  Police,  Scout,  Red  Cross  and  War  Work 

The  shepherd  dog  is  my  specialty. 
Puppies  and  matured  stock  usually  on  hand. 
Phone  Dumont  55 
MADAME  ABBIE  RUBINO  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


Southwood 
Kennels 

Tivoli  on 
Hudson 

New  York 

Breeders  of 
prize  winning 
Chow  Chow 
puppies. 


■yyiXXER  two  years  in  succes- 
sion at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den— Best  Blue — over  100  prizes 
won  by  the  HOMKWOODS. 
Puppies  and  growing  stock  al- 
ways on  hand. 

H.  A.  GROSSMAN 
Care  of  Weatherproofing  Nail  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 


Puppies 
Companions 
Show  Dogs 
Brood  Bitches 


Ch.  Prides  Hill  Tweak  < 
Stud  Fee  $25 


PRIDES  HILL 
KENNELS 

Prides  Crossing 
Mass. 


HEMLOCK  HILL  KENNELS 


55  CLYDE  STREET 


BROOKLINE 


MASS. 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


BELGIAN 
SCHIPPERKES 

Best  Small  Watch-Dog 
in  the  World 

They  are  gentle  with  children, 
although  very  active,  alert,  and 
courageous;  their  small  size, 
short  hair,  natural  cleanliness, 
intelligence  and  freedom  from 
disease  make  them  the  ideal  and 
perfect  house  dog.  Puppies  from 
$35  up. 

Our  dog  received  first  prize 
at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
VICTOR  VERHELLE,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Yperland  Chum 
Winner  at  Westminster  ! 


ilcnmanor 


Lovely 


GLENMANOR 
LOVELY 

First  Prize  Winner 

Our  sole  aim  is  the  perfection 
of  our  stock,  and  only  the 
choicest  puppies  in  a  litter  are 
reared.  These  healthy,  robust 
puppies  are  offered  for  your 
selection  at  reasonable  prices. 

Glenmanor  Kennels 

Scottish  Te  rr  ie  r$ 

The  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherwcod  Hall.  Jr.  Members  of 
the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of 
America. 


22  Glen  Road,  Winchester,  Mass.      Tel.  199-M  Winchester 


THE  MEDOR  KENNELS 


Formerly  of 
London,  England 
MEDOR  NANKING  CHUNG  on  right 

International  Winner.    Won  at  the  Garden  and  is  sire  of  the  dainty  win- 
ning puppy  at  the  Bronx  County  Kennel  Club 
Toy  Breeds  and  Wire  Hairs  Our  Specialty 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  of  all  breeds  always  on  hand.    Write  us  if  you 
can't  come  in.    We  guarantee  to  please  you. 

MRS.  E.  VOGEL,  Prop. 

70  West  47th  Street,  New  York  Phone  6340  Bryant 


YURAK  KENNELS 

Samoyede  puppies  and  grown 
dogs  from  pedigreed  prize  winning 
stock.    Price  #50  up. 

Shut  Balackeror.  A.  K.  C.  249764.  A  first 
prize  and  reserve  w  inner  at  the  Garden  show. 

MRS.  FRANK  ROMER  ftMWV* 
611  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn.  KSPSfe. 

The  Proud  and  Haughty 

PEKINGESE 

My  dogs  are  home  bred ,  home 
grown   and   have  personal 
home  care.   Benefit  trom  my 
14  years'  study  of  the  Pek- 
ingese.  Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 
DR.  M.  H.  COTTON 
Peking-  Kennels 
Phone  1010  M  Garden  City 
Mim-ola,  L.  1. 


MINIATURE  POMERANIANS 

Winners  of  10  First  Prizes;  20  Special  Prizes  and  Reserve 
Winners  at  1919  Pom  Show  and  Westminster  with  home- 
bred Poms — 3,  3j  and  4  lbs.  Young  stock  usually  for  sale. 

MRS.  T.  W.  SESSINGHAUS 

3678  Hickory  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POMERANIANS  also 
PERSIAN  KITTENS 

The  Argent  Kennels  have  for  disposal,  wonderful 
long-  haired  kittens,  adorable  dispositions,  sweet 
round  faces,  prize  winning  parents,  reds,  silvers,  blues 
and  the  rare  cream  colour. 

Pomeranians,  miniature  specimens,  puppies  and 
grown  stock. 

We  raise  only  the  be«t,  guaranteed  hardy  and  heal- 
thy.   Prices  from  $25.    No  dealers. 

1  Notch"  THE  MISSES  CHAMPION,  Northeote  Honse 
rst prize N-Y.,  1916-17  Tel.  1281  Torapkinsville       Concord,  Sinten  Is.,  N.  1. 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 

AH  ages  and  colors.   Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs''  and  puppies.   Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.   Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions 

venue.  New  York.  _  _ 

Telephone  Great  Neck  418 


PEKINGESE 


n         r~i    tt     A     T~>  A  VTT?TD     489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Vanderbilt  12  ;o 

AlKb.  rl.  A.  rJAA.  1  rLK,  Great  NeCk,  l.i. 


SKYLARK'S  WINNING 
POMERANIANS 

I  belong  to  5  Clubs  and  sell  for  mem- 
bers. Puppies  sired  by  winners  only: 
prices  according  to  type  and  quality — 
purchase  through  me  and  secure  the 
Skylark  merit. 


A.MARIE  LYON  Phone  St.  Nicholas-,^  112  Nagle  Ave.,  New  York  Cily 


Lady  Skylark 


For  Sale — High  Class  Winning 
Wire-haired  and  smooth  Fox 
Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  Manchester  Black 
and  Tan  Terriers,  Bull  Terriers 
and  mostly  all  breeds  for  sale. 
Apply 

ALF  DELMONT 

Leeds  Kennels  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
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Wire  Haired 

Pointing  Griffons 
FOR  SALE 

Flock's  Boy  F.  D.  S.  B.  37039 
First-class  Hunting  Griffons.  Win- 
ner Reserve  N.  Y.  1919 

J.  O.  ENDERS 

Hartford  Conn. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Kobinliiirsl  Kennels 

Have  for  sale  a  few  young  cocker  spaniels, 
both  male  and  female,  in  red,  black  and 
parti-color.  All  clean,  healthy  youngsters 
from  prize  winning  stock  that  will  make 
tine  pets.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

At  stud:  Black.  Red.  Lemon  and  White 
and  Black  and  White  dogs,  proven  sires  and 
first  prize  winners.  Wnte  for  particulars 
and  description. 

Robinhurst  Kennels, GleD  Head, Long  Island 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight."— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  ELIZABETH    AND  HER 
GERMAN  GARDEN" 

FOR  all  good  people  who  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh  which  has  thought  behind  it 
(so  few  of  us  take  the  humorists  ser- 
iously enough)  we  are  glad  to  recommend  the 
new  book  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden"  entitled  "Christopher 
and  Columbus,"  which  we  are  publishing  this 
month. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  admitted  master 
of  satire  directed  not  only  against  the  Germans 
whom  she  knows  so  well,  but  also  toward  her 
English  kinfolk  whom  she  loves  and  under- 
stands. In  her  previous  books  she  did  not 
touch  upon  America  or  Americans,  but  "Chris- 
topher and  Columbus"  is  devoted  entirely  to 
us.  The  story  deals  with  a  pair  of  orphans — 
seventeen-year-old  girls  who  had  an  English 
mother  and  a  German  father  and  who  there- 
fore were  enemy  aliens  in  England,  their  home. 
The  English  uncle  certainly  could  not  keep 
them  with  him,  so  he  bundled  them  off  in  a 
vague  way  to  "friends"  in  America.  Thus 
it  was  that  Anna  Rose  and  Anna  Felicitas  came 
to  call  themselves  Christopher  and  Columbus 
— because  they  set  out  to  discover  the  new 
world  for  themselves. 

They  discovered  Boston  and  some  remark- 
able New  England  prejudices  and  traditions. 
They  discovered  California,  where  the  tangle 
of  complications  became  so  very  much  worse. 

One  gloats  over  each  word  and  delicious 
phrase  yet  is  impatient  to  get  on  and  see  this 
bewitching  pair  of  youngsters  out  of  their 
troubles.  You  will  recognize  any  number  of 
American  "types"  in  this  charming  and  al- 
together delicious  book. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 

With  his  well-nigh  uncanny  ability  for  mak- 
ing a  word  or  a  phrase  stand  for  much  in  the 
way  of  human  philosophy  and  human  exper- 
ience James  Lane  Allen  has  held  the  mirror 
up  to  human  nature  in  his  new  book  "  Emblems 
of  Fidelity,"  which  we  have  just  published. 
For  in  it  are  portrayed  not  only  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  follies  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  but  also  their 
heroisms  and  sagacities.  This  book  has  an 
infectious  humor,  which,  while  carrying  the 
reader  along  with  its  amiable  amd  amusing 
story,  still  holds  a  message  for  the  world. 

MRS.     CORRA    HARRIS    AND    HER  DAUGHTER 
COLLABORATE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of 
collaboration  in  authorship  which  have  recently 
come  to  light  is  that  in  which  Corra  Harris  and 
her  daughter  Faith  Harris  Leech  have  com- 
bined in  the  writing  of  "From  Sunup  to  Sun- 
down," a  novel  which  we  have  just  published. 
The  book  is  made  of  up  letters  exchanged 
between  a  mother  and  her  daughter  during 


the  first  year  or  so  of  the  young  lady's  married 
life,  and  they  show  not  only  the  eternal  contest 
between  youth  and  age  but  also  portray  the 
joys  and  tribulations  of  a  young  couple  starting 
out  to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  life — and,  in- 
cidentally, the  difficult  science  of  farming, 
and  the  sage  comments  of  a  woman  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  both. 

TAR  KINGTON  THROUGH  ENGLISH  EYES 

We  have  always  held  with  the  staunch 
Americanism  of  those  critics  on  this  side  who 
refuse  to  glorify  the  foreign  writers  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  own  American  masters.  Yet, 
it  is  always  interesting  to  see  what  a  foreign 
critic  thinks  of  one  of  our  own.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  London  Bookman  Mr.  R.  Ellis 
Roberts  devotes  an  article  to  Booth  Tarking- 
ton. 

The  article  starts:  "A  romantic,  incurably, 
defiantly."  After  taking  up  the  books  one 
by  one  the  writer  draws  some  conclusions  from 
Mr.  Tarkington  as  to  American  life  in  general 
from  which  we  quote: 

"With  Mr.  Tarkington's  three  principal  novels  one 
comes  up  against  a  problem  which  confronts  one  in 
nearly  all  American  fiction — the  problem  of  clothes, 
of  money,  of  relative  values.  No  reader  of  'Beaucaire,' 
of  'Cherry,'  of  'Turmoil, '  can  deny  Mr.  Tarkington's  real 
allegiance  to  art — the  richer  because  it  is  not  confused 
with  any  false  and  fidgety  drawing  room  decor;  but  no 
reader  can  avoid  seeing  that  he  is  inclined  to  deal  with 
art  and  t  he  artist  as  if  they  were  on  the  defensive.   .   .  . 

"The  old  world  is  content  to  leave  the  age-long 
quarrel — except  that,  if  any  one  is  uneasy,  it  is  not  the 
poet;  for  after  all  a  poor  poet  can  understand  quite  a 
splendid  stockbroker:  but  it  takes  a  perfect  Napoleon 
of  a  drummer  to  comprehend  even  a  Vorticist. 

"Now  Mr.  Tarkington  reverses  all  this.  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  picture  of  American  society  in  'The 
Flirt,'  'Turmoil'  and  'The  Magnificent  Ambersons,' 
it  is  the  artist  who  is  uneasy  in  the  States.    .    .  . 

"I  like  to  think  that  he  is  drawing  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  already  passing,  that  already,  in  those 
strange  new  crowded  cities  of  industry,  people  are 
speaking  quietly,  yet  persistently,  against  the  gospel 
of  self-help  and  efficiency,  pronouncing  definitely  on 
the  side  of  that  other  creed  which  proclaims  that  noth- 
ing matters  but  that  the  spirit  of  man  should  cling 
obstinately  to- the  things  of  eternity.    .    .  ." 

THE  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  writing  the  above  heading  we  almost 
wrote  it  "The  Map  of  the  New  World,"  which 
is  perhaps  as  accurate  a  way  of  stating  it  as 
any,  for  with  the  greatest  shifting  in  inter- 
national boundaries  since  the  beginning  of 
time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  better 
knowledge  of  the  world.  "The  Geographical 
Manual  and  New  Atlas"  answers  that  demand. 
If  you  would  follow  the  findings  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  the  League  of  Nations  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  Atlas  to  you,  for  with  its 
240  pages  of  maps  showing  the  political,  econ- 
omic, racial,  physical,  historical,  and  population 
details  in  regard  to  each  country,  you  can  follow 
not  only  the  new  boundaries  but  also  the  politi- 


cal, economic,  and  military  foundations  of  the 
new  society  of  nations.  These  maps,  for 
instance,  will  show  you  just  why  France  has 
taken  the  position  she  has  in  regard  to  the 
Rhine  Valley,  and  just  why  situations  in  Po- 
land and  the  Balkans  are  so  difficult. 

At  the  same  time  the  great  world-wide 
movement  for  reconstruction  means  that  the 
American  business  man  and  the  American 
student  must  extend  their  vision  beyond 
anything  that  it  has  previously  encountered. 
The  opening  of  the  South  American  markets 
to  American  trade,  for  instance,  requires 
knowledge  on  our  part  not  only  of  their  trade 
methods  but  of  a  thousand  other  factors  which 
may  be  obtained  from  this  Atlas.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  forward,  prepaid,  a  cloth-bound  copy 
upon  receipt  of  $5.00  or  a  full  leather-bound 
copy  upon  receipt  of  $7.00. 

WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWELLS    ON    HARRY  LEON 
WILSON 

When  William  Dean  Howells  first  read 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's  classic  of  humorous 
satire  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  he  gave  it  the 
place  of  honor  in  his  Editor's  "Easy  Chair," 
interspersing  his  synopsis  of  the  story  with 
some  very  gracious  words  from  which  we  take 
the  following: 

"The  details  are  of  a  richness  kept  from  rankness,  and 
of  a  pleasant  mockery  which  could  not  be  easily  im- 
parted at  second  hand.  The  work,  which  is  almost 
quite  of  a  new  kind,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  of  American  humor.    .    .  . 

"But  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  it  a  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion which  will  interest  the  student  of  the  world's  future 
democracy."    .    .  . 

Again,  in  the  current  issue  of  Harper's, 
Mr.  Howells  devotes  most  of  his  department 
to  the  work  of  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  which 
opens  with  a  dialogue  between  "the  younger 
sage"  and  one  of  riper  years  and  experience. 
Finally  the  elder  of  the  pair  says: 

"'There  ought  to  be  a  school  of  fiction  for  old  people, 
all  gaiety  and  lightheadedness,  or  at  least  a  spirit  of 
optimism,  and  no  hint  of  mortal  sickness  or  fatal  acci- 
dent anywhere  in  it.' 

"'There's  something  in  what  you  say,'  the  younger 
sage  admitted.  'But  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  past 
for  it.  You  couldn't  expect  it  from  anybody  now  liv- 
ing.' 

'"Yes,  I  expect  it,  and  I  get  it — I  get  it  from  that 
Ruggles-of-Red-Gap  man.  I've  just  been  reading  his 
sketches,  "  Somewhere  in  Red  Gap,"  and  they've  made 
me  ten  or  twenty  years  younger;  I  feel  like  a  man  of 
seventy.  I  don't  know  a  merrier  murderer  than  that 
old  Indian  of  his  who  puts  off  his  massacres  on  a  brother- 
in-law  who  never  existed;  and  Cousin  Egbert  who  was 
in  the  other  Red  Gap  book,  and  that  fine  old  ranch- 
woman,  Ma  Pettengill  as  "mixer"  in  the  local  good 
society.' " 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  we  must  send 
Mr.  Howells  a  copy  of  Ma  Pettengill's  own 
book,  which  bears  her  name  and  which  is  the 
latest  product  of  the  pen  of  which  Mr.  Howells 
has  spoken  so  kindly.  We  shall  publish  "Ma 
Pettengill"  this  month. 


H.  Vin  Bucen  Magonigle,  architect 


The  French  house  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  shown  in  color  on  page  39 
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By  C-  QRANT  UA  FzARGE 


WTHEN  we  propose 
schemes  for  curing 
the  esthetic  sins  of 
the  modern  world, 
however  plausible  and  ingenious 
they  may  seem  to  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  must  generally  be  con- 
scious of  one  nearly  fatal  under- 
lying weakness — that  as  a  people 
we  lack  taste.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  foundation  to  build 
upon.  By  taste  is  meant  an 
active  desire,  creating  a  demand 
for  what  is  good,  unwilling  to 
accept  the  bad.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  impartial  view  can  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  amongst  us,  except  in 
spots,  and  those  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  class.  So,  being  Americans, 
we  generally  arrive  at  some  sort 
of  educational  panacea;  we  burn 
a  little  incense  before  our  princi- 
pal fetish,  trusting  its  power  to 
awaken  in  us  the  knowledge  and 
the  spirit-out  of  which  will  flower 
that  longed-for  beauty.  Let  us 
not  discredit  the  god  because  he 
fails  to  work  the  miracle;  rather 
question  what  it  is  that  we  have 
asked  him  to  do. 

For  one  thing  looks  like  a  puz- 
zle. We  are  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute many  characteristics,  many 
qualities,  to  certain  people  as  in- 
herent inthem;wealmostthinkof 
these  as  inalienable.    The  Italian 

gift  of  song,  for  instance.  A  very  clever,  truly  musical  friend  said  to  me 
the  other  day  at  the  opera  as  a  limpid  bel  canto  entranced  our  ears, 
"Don't  you  love  the  way  they  sing?  Right  off"  the  street!"  True; 
heaven  be  praised  for  it.  The  Italian  is  musical,  artistic.  It  is 
part  of  him.  Well,  I  thought  of  a  story  that  Marion  Crawford  once 
told  me.  One  of  his  neighbors  near  Sorrento  came  here  and  made 
his  little  fortune,  and  so  returned  to  Italy.  There  he  built  a  house 
for  himself.  Of  course  he  had  to  build  it  in  the  Italian  way;  he 
could  not  divert  materially  the  local  traditionary  construction. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  outer  finish  he  imposed  his  fancy;  in  good 
stucco  on  stout  masonry  was  made  a  careful  imitation  of  our  familiar 
wooden  clapboards,  corner  boards  and  all.  So  much  for  the  inalien- 
able. 

AND  I  thought  of  the  great  audiences  that  sit  in  Cooper  Union 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  old  folk-songs  of  many  lands, 
songs  simple,  songs  ingenious,  songs  lovely,  songs  full  of  the  flavor, 
the  essence  of  the  life  that  produced  them.    From  the  lands  where 


Robert  Rodes  McGoodwin,  architect 
The  farmhouses  of  northern  France  contain  a  wealth  of  architectural  charm,  some  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  this  little  house  near  Philadelphia,  built  for  Dr.  George  Woodward 
at  St.  Martins 


these  songs  were  born  and  where 
they  still  live,  come  those  who 
listen  to  them  here.  What  is  their 
music  here?  I  do  not  know,  but 
suppose  that  it  is  rag-time  and  all 
the  cheap,  tawdry  stuff  that  fills 
the  air  with  its  din  and  its  sloppy 
sentimentality  the  country  over. 
When  they  left  their  native  lands 
these  people  left  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  same  quality,  born  in  the 
same  way,  as  their  songs.  What 
becomes  of  them  here  ?  Can  you 
find  any  trace  here?  I  think  not. 

Now  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
hopeful  school  of  thought  that 
imagines  it  practicable  to  induce 
a  revival  among  the  foreign  born 
populace  of  the  culture  they  broke 
with  and  lost  when  they  came  to 
America;  that  expects  from  this 
revivification  a  salutary  effect 
upon  our  own  meagre,  uninspired 
cultural  pattern.  What  the  re- 
spective parts  may  be  that  en- 
vironment and  heredity  play  in 
the  determination  of  culture  is, 
we  are  told,  in  dispute.  Where 
the  scientific  doctors  disagree, 
the  merely  artistic  can  hardly 
hope  to  decide.  One  may  guess, 
though,  that  were  the  anthropol- 
ogists, out  of  a  study  without 
prejudice  of  cultural  facts,  pre- 
pared to  give  us  any  conclusion, 
it  might  be  that  the  evidence  runs 
against  an  assumption  of  lost 
manners,  customs,  and  expressions  being  revivifiable  in  the  new 
atmosphere  to  which  their  quondam  possessors  are  transplanted. 
But  such  a  conclusion,  though  it  upset  some  sanguine  expectations, 
need  not  therefore  breed  despair. 

FOR  one  thing,  we  have  no  proof  that  these  very  people  who 
seem  swamped  and  negatived  by  contact  with  our  own  pattern, 
have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  that  pattern.  On 
the  contrary,  certain  facts,  such  as  their  appreciation  of  what  is 
offered  them  by  the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  museums,  and  galleries, 
make  it  not  too  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  contribution  would 
come  were  the  pattern  more  clearly  opened  to  fresh  design.  If  asked 
how  this  should  be  done,  my  reply  would  be  rather  bewildered;  prob- 
ably it  would  be  that  better  environment  would  give  a  better  chance 
to  what  there  may  be  worth  while  of  heredity.  In  other  words,  that 
that  part  of  our  pattern  made  up  of  the  living  conditions  of  most  of 
the  wage-earning  classes  is,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
deplorable,  as  business  unsound,  socially  a  menace;  that  a  more 
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effective  agency  for  sandbagging  any  sort  of  esthetic  impulse,  if  such 
there  be,  would  be  hard  to  devise.  That  much  of  our  pattern  is  a 
poor  design;  the  needed  redesigning  of  it,  being  largely  a  matter  of 
finance  and  legislation,  should  be  well  within  American  capacities. 

Anything  like  a  competent  reform  of  this  element  of  our  social 
design  should  mean,  aside  from  its  reflex  action  upon  the  more  well- 
to-do,  that  to  the  masses  of  our  people  there  could  be  given  not 
merely  a  comfort,  an  orderliness  now  nearly  unknown,  but  a  distinct 
measure  of  the  amenities  of  life;  all  upon  terms  compatible  with  their 
independence  and  their  proper  ambitions.  The  urgent  question  of 
industrial  housing,  with  its  implications  of  revised  methods  of  land 
tenure  and  of  credit,  of  limited  profit,  of  cooperative  ownership,  of 
freedom  from  exploita- 
tion, is  here  only  to  be 
thus  referred  to  in  pass- 
ing. But  if  we  imagine 
it  solved,  accepted,  and 
undertaken  by  the  com- 
munity, we  can  further 
imagine  at  least  these 
things:  that  we  should 
look  back  with  wonder 
at  the  incompetent  un- 
rh  rift  that  permitted 
the  slum  and  the  dreary 
suburb;  that  the  soil  of 
our  democracy  would  be 
tillable  for  the  seeds  of 
the  imagination;  that 
the  fruits  of  education 
would  have  chance  to 
grow  in  it  in  a  way  now 
denied.  For  it  is  all 
very  well  to  pin  our 
faith  upon  education, 
but  while  we  see  certain 
facts  clearly  enough  about 
ourselves,  we  fail  to  carry 
the  argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  these 
others.  It  is  a  commonplace 
with  us  that  the  school,  no 
matter  how  expensive,  how 
perfected,  is  incomplete  un- 
less supplemented  by  the 
home.  Why  then  should  we 
expect  the  public  school  to 
accomplish  everything  for 
those  whose  homes,  whose 
every  surrounding,  are  the 
life-long  negative  of  all  that 
we  most  wish  to  teach  as  the 
stimulus  to  higher  communal 
life  and  better  citizenship? 


Guy  Lowell,  landscape  architect  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  architects 

Biltmore  and  this  house  built  for  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  are  two  of  the  best  known  American  country  houses 

based  upon  the  chateaux  of  France 


Here  is  translation  from  the  French  in  its  freest  form — a  house  for  southern  California,  as  we  might  guess 
from  the  low  step  from  living  room  or  dining  room  to  the  lawn 


KEEP  the  fetish  and  go  on 
burningincense;  fetishes 
seem  to  be  necessary  and  the 
burning  of  incense  is  a  pictur- 
esque and  hopeful  ceremony.  But  it  really  is  a  good  plan  to  pray  for 
what  you  may  possibly  get,  to  provide  machinery  for  the  gods  to  work 
with.  Art  schools  are  all  right  enough,  or  may  be;  it  is  well  to  teach 
art  and  to  preach  about  it;  museums  can  be  made  useful,  though  w  ho 
said  that  we  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  mortuary  art?  But  to  a 
people  living  meanly  these  are  surface  lotions  upon  deep  seated 
disease.  Endless  discussion  of  whether  we  are  or  are  not  an  ar- 
tistic people,  or  whether,  if  not,  we  may  become  so,  lead  nowhere. 
We  know  nothing  about  it,  because  we  have  never  tried  the  only 
way  in  which  we  may  ultimately  find  out.  We  have  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  art  is  something  to  be  imposed,  benevo- 
lently of  course  but  still  imposed,  from  above.  And  we  have  all 
the  history  of  all  the  world  to  tell  us  that  all  the  art  there  ever  was 
grew7  out  of  the  people  as  natural  expression;  princes  and  poten- 
tates, however  much  they  helped  art,  gave  it  outlet,  did  not  make 
it;  they  used  what  was  born  of  the  people. 


To  return  to  the  influence  of  environment.  The  lamentable  story 
of  the  returned  Italian  and  his  perpetration  is  one  from  which,  we 
may  draw  some  encouragement.  It  illustrates  a  very  curious  fact: 
if  ancient  tradition  can  be  so  easily  upset  by  contact  with  meretri- 
cious novelty  it  only  goes  to  show  how  impressionable  we  remain. 
So  if,  conversely,  the  tradition  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  new  contact  be 
with  what  is  good,  there  may  occur  an  impression  worth  cultivating. 

NOW  it  is  very  probable  that  we  already  have  in  this  country, 
and  are  going  to  have  in  great  numbers,  young,  impressionable, 
active  minded  people  who  have  had  more  or  less  intimate  and  pro- 
longed contact  with  traditions  of  design,  construction,  arrangement, 

equipment    of  many 
sorts,  that  are  the  very 
sources  from  which  the 
most  accomplished  of 
our  own  designers  have 
drawn  inspiration  and 
example   for  the  best 
work   we    have  done. 
Not  alone  our  overseas 
Army,  but  hordes  of  the 
various  workers  adjunct 
to  the  Army,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  experi- 
ence of  European  domi- 
cile as  no  tourist  can 
expect  to  be.    The  im- 
pressions derived  from 
this  contact  will  be  such 
as  we  can  hardly  meas- 
ure.   They  will  range 
from  the  actively,  de- 
finitely conscious  to,  let 
us  say,  a  kind  of  vague 
sensation  that  somehow7 
over  there  things  are  differ- 
ent.   Definite  and  indefinite, 
vague  and  precise,  the  sum 
of  it  is  a  potential  force,  pro- 
vided we  manage  to  use  it 
while  still  alive,  but  other- 
wise not,  for  if  left  to  its  own 
unaided  devices  it  will  melt 
away. 

One  can  see  two  ways  in 
w  hich  it  may  find  expression, 
both  dependent  upon  interest 
and  guidance  to  come  into 
practical  usefulness.  We  may 
call  these  ways  active  and 
passive.  The  active  would 
appear  likely  to  take  the  form 
of  a  demand  for  imitation, 
vide  our  Italian  friend.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  American  domestic 
architecture  knows  a  strange, 
sad  tale  of  misguided  imita- 
tion; knows  also  that  there  is  that  other  kind  we  dress  up  in  a  lot 
of  buncome  and  esoteric  terminology  but  that  is  really  a  sort  of 
selective  copying  or  intelligent  adaptation.  There  is  no  need  to 
apologize  for  copying;  it  has  always  been  done  and  is  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  styles  grow;  in  good  hands  it  becomes  originality, 
whereas  striving  to  be  original  generally  results  in  making  an  ass  of 
yourself.  If,  then,  the  demand  for  imitation  arises  in  this  way,  it 
will  help  to  strenghten  the  elbows  of  the  designers  who  want  to  and 
know7  how  to  do  good  things,  wherever  the  design  is  entrusted  to 
them. 

But  unless  there  is  some  plan  of  guidance  there  will  be  waste 
of  a  valuable  progressive  force,  partly  through  its  finding  no  means 
of  expressing  itself  at  all  and  partly  through  its  expression  being 
confided  to  the  wholly  incompetent.  Educated  designers  know7 
very  well  how  carefully  and  selectively  copying  must  be  done;  to  all 
but  a  small  part  of  the  public  this  is  not  apparent. 


Bertram  gROSvenor  Goodhue,  Architect  Southern  California  is  developing  an  architecture  of  its  own,  a  type  that  by 

Drawn  by  Birch  Bttrdette  Long  _   .    J ,.  ,    r    p    ,,     ;/r  .  «.,    rf  , 

reason  of  the  climate  must  be  radically  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States.  Spanish  motives  have  naturally  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  this 
work, particularly  since  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  San  Diego  Exposition. 
In  this  particular  example  he  has  drawn  upon  North  African  motives 
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There  is  some  doubt  as  to  where  California  got  its  bungalow — perhaps  partly  from  Switzerland,  partly  from  Japan,  partly  from 
India — but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  belonging  there,  particularly  in  this  one  that  Mr.  Francis  T.  Underbill  designed  for  his  own 
use  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


A HOUSE,  Eng- 
lish or  Italian 
say,  looks  like  the 
very  thing  of  all 
things  that  you  would 
most  like  to  have. 
Try  to  reproduce  it 
and  you  will  almost 
inevitably  encounter 
a  whole  set  of  diffi- 
culties.   To  begin 
with,  you  must  know 
just  what  it  is  that 
makes  its  charm, 
often  a  subtle  matter; 
you  may   well  find 
that  some  peculiar 
use  and  relation  of 
materials  is  a  large 
element,  and  beyond 
your  means.    ^  011 
will  p ret t y  su rely  fi n d 
that  its  plan  is  based, 
at  least    in  detail, 
upon  ways  of  living 
and  climatic  condi- 
tions totally  unlike 
your  own,  and  that 
the  essential  quality 
of  its  design  results 
from  just  that  plan.    So  un- 
less you  know  the  game  you 
are  in  a  bad  dilemma.  Yet 
in  that  same  house  and  in 
many  others  of  its  fellows 
there  lies  a  whole  great  mine 
of  stimulating,  appropriate 
suggestion  that,  worked  by 
skilled  hands,  will  give  you, 
not  what  you  at  first  thought 
you  wanted,  a  replica,  but 
what  you  really  want,  a  suit- 
able, livable  house  with  the 
characteristics  that  had  cap- 
tivated you. 

Intelligent  copying  is,  in  a 
sense,  like  making  a  good 
translation  in  the  case  where 
a  literal  following  of  the 
original  text  means  the  loss 
of  the  style,  the  flavor,  even 
perhaps  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  author.  Think,  for 
instance,  of  the  translations 
of  Latin  verse.  For  us,  in 
architecture  it  must  mean  the 

taking  from  our  models  of  those  characteristics  in  them  which  are 
essential  to  their  quality;  sometimes  literally,  sometimes  not,  but 
always  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  new  uses  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put,  the  different  ways  of  life,  the  change  of  materials  and  of 
environment.  In  this  translation,  or  transposition,  or  whatever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  many  an  exact  form  may  have  to  disappear  while 
many  others  remain,  to  be  used,  very  likely,  to  the  end  of  time; 
but  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  both  hold  fast  to  tradition, 
yet  avoid  mere  archaeology,  and  so  have  a  living  architecture. 

What  I  have  called  the  passive  expression  may  be  a  sort  of  dis- 
content, a  sense  of  poverty,  thinness,  lack  of  interest,  about  the  old 
familiar  surroundings.  Think  of  some  young  chap  returning  to  the 
ordinary  unkempt,  banal  town  of  his  birth.  He  never  in  his  life 
before  has  seen  that  town;  he  just  lived  in  it  and  accepted  it.  If 
you  had  lectured  him  about  its  cheap  stupidity  until  you  were  blue 
in  the  face  you  would  not  have  penetrated  his  consciousness  one 
little  bit — probably  would  have  made  him  angry.  Now  he  has  been 
quartered  in  some  old  world  place  or  places  full  of  the  charm  of 
honest  construction,  good  design,  the  expression  of  matured  civiliza- 


tion; quartered  there 
long  enough  for  the 
daily  experience  to 
have  sunk  in.  Even 
though  he  does  not 
know  it,  it  will  have 
sunk  in.  And  even 
though  he  does  not 
quite  know,  does  not 
formulate, cannot  tell 
you  w  hy  it  should  be 
SO j  yei  it  is  no  wild 
stretch  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  believe  rli.it 
he  will  see  his  town 
now  for  the  first  time 
and  that  his  old  ac- 
ceptances will  no 
longer  satisfy  him. 

What  should  be 
done  with  him  and 
for  him?  For  re- 
member, he  will  be 
in  the  hundred  thou- 
sands, perhaps  mil- 
lions, he  and  she. 


Tracy  &  Swartwout,  architects 
There  is  but  a  faint  hint  of  Italian  motives  in  this  house  of  Mr.  Albert  Mover  at  South  Orange.  N.  J. 
It  is  a  straightforward  effort  to  get  texture  and  color  into  a  concrete  structure  by  the  use  of  inset  tile,  by 
color  aggregates,  and  by  wire-brush  surface  treatment 


T( 

A  about  the  offer- 
ing of  recipes  is  but 
the  recognition  of  past  inep- 
titudes. Vain  beatings  of  the 
air,  most  of  them;  agitated 
schemes  for  awakening  esthe- 
tic consciousness  in  the  pub- 
lic, high  and  low;  earnest  ad- 
vice to  little  "groups  of  serious 
thinkers" — what  did  it  all 
amount  to?  But,  after  all, 
it  w  as  not  the  effort  that  w  .is 
wrong,  only  the  direction  it 
took.  To-day  there  is  a  n<  w 
element  to  deal  w  ith  and,  let 
us  hope,  a  new  understanding 
of  the  appeal  to  be  made. 
1  hat  understanding  I  take 
to  he  that  the  esthetic  alone 
carries  no  conviction,  will  not 
be  grasped;  is  in  fact  a  result, 
not  a  cause.  What  is  needed 
is  the  show  ingot  the  ways  in 
w  hich  citizens  can  make  prac- 
tical contribution  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  material  con- 
ditions of  living  that  is  a 
necessary  first  step  to  provid- 
ing the  culture  ground  for  spiritual  advance.  Begin  with  the  bousing 
problem.  Explain  what  the  present  ills  are,  show  what  must  be  done 
to  cure  them.  Fell  what  the  solution  of  the  problem  involves.  The 
Housing  Commission  of  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  states  it  thus: 

The  elimination  of  speculative  land  values  in  some  residential  districts. 
Zoning  of  the  citj  to  safeguard  .ill  residential  districts. 
Economical  and  adequate  planning  of  streets,  transportation,  sewage 
disposal,  water  supply,  lighting,  planting  of  trees,  etc. 
Elimination  of  waste  in  construction  of  homes. 

Acquiring  for  wage  earners  the  benefits  of  ownership  without  interfering 
with  labor  mobilm  . 

Legislation  aiming  to  stimulate  the  erection  of  wage  earners'  homes. 
Public  instruction  as  to  the  possibilities  of  housing  betterment. 

Whatever  modification  or  extension  of  this  programme  may  be  de- 
sirable, it  is  one  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  any  intelligent 
pe  rson  to  whom  it  is  described,  all  the  more  if  that  person's  recent 
experience  has  already  imparted  a  new  conception  of  national  unity 
and  communal  welfare  as  a  responsibility.  We  have  some  right  to 
believe,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  something  of  the  sort  has  happened 
to  those  who  have  so  actively  participated  in  the  war.    Now  if  on 
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top  of  this  they  have  had  a  brand  new  esthetic  interest  stirred  in 
them,  then  the  exposition  of  this  civic  subject,  which  oan  and  should 
be  illustrated  and  illuminated  by  all  sorts  of  examples  of  good  design 
at  home  and  abroad,  may  make  the  esthetic  real,  a  practical  dem- 
onstration, and  conceivably  of  vivid  significance. 

As  to  means,  there  is  work  here  for  such  organizations  as  The 
American    Institute   of  Architects,     1  he    American  Federation 


of  Arts,  The  National  Housing  Association,  and  kindred  bodies. 
By  the  preparation  of  illustrated  lectures,  the  formation  of  local 
committees,  they  could  create  a  machinery  for  putting  the  subject 
before  people  the  country  over.  If  the  manner  of  presentation  is 
wisely  determined,  it  can  be  made  specifically  attractive  to  those 
who  have  had  overseas  experience.  But  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly; 
now  is  the  time. 


"BUILDING  STTLES  and  "BOOKS 
zABOUT  THEM 

By  T{ICHJRD  F.  'BACH 


THE  adult  must 
makegood  many 
gaps  in  his  early 
schooling;  the 
experience  in  this  direc- 
tion is  that  of  all  of  us, 
and  our  easiest  course  is 
by  way  of  the  book  shelf. 
But  being  unaccustomed 
to  selecting  good  reading 
matter  thus  alien  to  this 
daily  round,  he  is  apt  to 
make  false  starts,  to  see 
molehills  as  mountains 
and  the  opposite  as  well 
— for  he  has  not  been 
favored  with  the  focus  of 
time — and  finally  to  be 
heartily  disgusted  be- 
cause he  has  not  found 
"some  simple  book  that 
anybody  can  read"  which 
will  give  him  in  concise 
form  and  in  non-technical 
English — or  what  has 
been  termed  layman's 
language — the  essentials  of  architec- 
tural styles  and  their  relation  to  one 
another.  Now  there  are  such  "sim- 
ple books  that  anybody  can  read,"  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment;  and  there 
are  other  books,  still  simple,  which  a 
person  with  a  beginner's  steps  behind 
him  can  profit  by;  and  there  areothers 
just  a  little  beyond  that,  and  even 
then  not  knee  deep  in  technical  jar- 
gon, before  we  get  to  the  doughty 
histories  and  the  formidable  treatises 
that  are  the  terror  of  the  architec- 
tural catechumen. 

Assuming  that  our  words  are  not 
for  the  specialist — that  is,  for  the 
architect,  though  there  are  many 
youngsters  of  his  ilk  that  need  similar 
guidance — we  may  say  that  archi- 
tectural books  available  for  the  lay- 
man classify  themselves  quite  logically 
into  elementary  manuals,  simple  and 
concise  histories,  and  books  of  plates 
on  specific  periods  or  individual  build- 
ings, among  which  would  also  be  in- 
cluded histories  of  architecture  in 
several  volumes  and  written  with 
much  detail.  In  each  of  these  classes 
material  at  hand  is  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  legibility,  due  usually 


Gordon  Alk 

A  summer  house  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  in  which  the  very  simplest  Italian  motives  have  been  used 

possible  way 


Philip  Howard,  architect 
In  this  little  cottage  on  the  Pickman  estate  at  Bedford.  Mass.,  there  may  be 
seen  the  masterly  use  of  brickwork  such  as  might  have  been  found  in  some  Salem 
mansion  built  a  century  ago.    It  is  our  free  translation,  in  words  of  few  syllables,  of 
the  Georgian  manor  house 


to  the  method  of  ap- 
proach. Titles  are  mis- 
leading; books  called 
primers  are  often  primers 
for  architects, not  primers 
of  architecture.  Authors 
have  always  had  trouble 
with  titles;  Shakespeare 
himself  added  to  the  title 
page  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
the  subtitle  "Or  What 
You  Will." 

(^RANTED  that,  as 
Hashimura  Togo 
would  say,  no  previous 
knowledge  of  architec- 
ture has  been  enjoyed, 
the  reader  can  make  a 
good  start  in  one  of  the 
following  books:  "How 
to  Know  Architecture," 
by    Frank    E.  Wallis; 

n,  architect  "  HoW    tO    Stlldy  Aichi- 

<n  the  simplest     tecture,"  by  Charles  H. 

Cafhn ;  or  "  How  to  Judge 
Architecture,"  by  Russell  Sturgis.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  to 
choose.  Personally  we  prefer  the 
three  volumes  in  the  order  mentioned. 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  quite  safe  to 
discount  the  value  of  a  how  book,  as 
works  with  such  titles  are  called,  in 
so  far  as  its  worth  as  a  primer  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a 
first  book  of  architecture  for  laymen, 
without  running  amuck  in  the  history 
of  the  subject.  1  he  best  that  such  a 
book  can  do  is  to  give  the  fundamen- 
tals of  judgment  which  should  con- 
trol taste  in  viewing  buildings,  the 
fundamentals  of  fact  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  styles  of  architecture, 
and  then  keep  all  of  this  information, 
counsel,  and  careful  guidance  along  a 
bristly  path  within  not  more  than  300 
pages. 

Mr.  Wallis's  chapters  are  written 
clearly  and  to  the  point  with  no  un- 
due amount  of  technical  language. 
It  is  a  weakness  of  the  same  layman 
who  wants  a  "  book  that  anybody  can 
read"  that  he  also  prefers  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  ignoramus  in  the  very 
field  covered  by  that  book,  and  that 
if  the  book  is  written  at  the  level  of 
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Drawn  by  o.  R.  Eggers  A  or  have  we  been  ""n"  to        wealth  of  inspiration  in  the  Italian 

work,  both  in  the  use  of  classic  motives  and  the  naive  handling  of  wall 
surfaces  and  fenestration.  No  architectural  style  other  than  Spanish 
and  Italian  adapts  itself  so  well  to  our  growing  use  of  poured  concrete 
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his  own  intelligence  as  to  the  subject  concerned,  he  will  despise  it. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  plainly  indicates  his  wil- 
lingness to  struggle  with  the  unknown  in  order  to  master  it.  There- 
fore Mr.  Wallis  has  prepared  his  text  to  fit  everyday  conditions,  in 
the  effort  to  appeal  from  its  human  and  ordinary  tone;  and  he  has 
so  woven  into  it  profuse  references  to  the  human  factors  in  architec- 
ture and  to  the  trade  and  scientific  and  other  types  of  necessary 
agencies  in  architectural  development,  that  these  have  served  to 
render  a  book,  which  must  follow  a  quasi-historical  method,  a  spark- 
ling guide,  with  nothing  of  the  abstruse,  nothing  of  the  seeming  ef- 
fort to  uncover  hidden  mysteries. 

Serving  this  purpose,  Mr.  Wallis 's  "How  to  Know  Architecture" 
promptly  filled  a  gap  on  the  layman's  book  shelf  of  useful 
volumes.  It  is  a  wise  author  who  will  undertake  a  book  of  this 
character  with  the  attitude  carefully  determined  in  advance:  that  his 
purpose  shall  be  not  to  write  a  study  of  architecture  so  much  as  a 
readable  and  instructive  book,  in  a  direct  and  concise  style  of  writ- 
ing, which  will  show  forth  buildings  and  what  is  good  in  them  and 
where  they  belong  historically  and  what  are  their  chief  characteris- 
tics. It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  been  careful 
to  make  free  use  of  good  American  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous styles  to  render  his  descriptions  clear.  This  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginner's book. 

ANOTHER  volume  by  Mr.  Wallis  is  that  entitled  "A-B-C  of 
l  Architecture"  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  volume, 
with  the  result  that  what  it  gains  in  concentration  it  loses  in  clear- 
ness. In  other  words  it  is  like  a  muscle  too  violently  contracted; 
there  may  be  great  power,  but  it  is  too  concentrated  to  be  of  avail. 
The  smaller  volume  is  comparable  to  the  alphabet  itself,  insofar  as 
the  alphabet  was  a  slow  development  which,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  is  a  consummation  indicating  a  gradual  process  of 
refinement  through  the  ages.  So  also  this  A-B-C  book  is  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  a  boiling  down  of  facts  to  their  bare 
essentials. 

Charles  H.  Caffin's  "How  to  Study  Architecture"  lives  up  to  its 
name  in  that  it  offers  a  means  of  study — in  other  words  a  guide  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  investigations  in  larger  works.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  better  written  than  Mr.  Wallis's  book;  plentiful  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  basic  influences  that  shape  the  course  of  architec- 
tural growth,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  impatience  that  the 
reader  has  not  already  been  aware  of  some  of  these  simple  things 
that  must  be  made  clear.  In  two  respects,  however,  Mr.  Caffin's 
is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two  books:  first,  because  he  offers  an 
excellent  glossary,  and  second,  because  he  has  so  many  more  il- 
lustrations. Mr.  Wallis's  book,  as  it  is,  plus  Mr.  Caffin's  glossary 
and  illustrations  would  be  the  ideal.  The  glossary,  unfortunately 
has  the  disadvantage  that  it  exists  entirely  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  and  text  referen- 
ces to  unaccustomed 
terms  must  therefore  be 
searched  out,  in  cases  in 
which  the  context  does 
not  make  them  clear. 
Furthermore,  to  some  the 
very  existence  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  glossary,  quite 
excellent  in  itself,  is  some- 
what of  a  deterrent,  es- 
pecially if  the  reader  is 
led  to  believe  that  there 
are  really  so  many  catch 
words  to  be  mastered. 
Mr.  Caffin's  book  also 
compares  unfavorably 
with  Mr.  Wallis's  in 
point  of  size.  Both  are 
octavo,  but  the  latter  is 
about  200  pages  less  in 
length.  However,  it  may 
be  worth  an  additional 
effort  to  get  through  with 
the  extra  amount  of  text, 
naturally  more  detailed 
because   of  its  greater 


Another  modification  of  the  Georgian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Why  is  it  that  Connecticut,  well  supplied  with  stone, 


length,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  much  greater  number  of  clear 
illustrations,  all  from  photographs. 

0U1TE  different  in  treatment  is  Russell  Sturgis's  "  How  to  Judge 
Architecture."  Mr.  Sturgis  set  out  to  provide  a  popular 
guide  to  judgment;  he  does  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  historical  de- 
velopment, though  of  course  this  point  of  view  must  be  maintained 
throughout  since  it  is  the  only  wise  course  for  the  beginner  to  follow. 
The  object  is  to  offer  a  criterion  for  the  appreciation  of  design,  rather 
than  to  furnish  a  concise  historical  study.  Obviously  the  happy  mean 
in  which  the  historical  study  in  brief  space  could  be  combined  with 
a  guide  to  appreciation  of  design  would  be  the  most  desirable  kind 
of  a  book.  The  latter's  volume  is  shorter  than  either  Mr.  Wallis's 
or  Mr.  Caffin's,  and  not  so  well  illustrated  as  either  of  these;  but  there 
is  a  certain  virility  and  vividness  about  Mr.  Sturgis's  distinctly  per- 
sonal point  of  view  which  makes  any  book  of  his  worth  while. 

From  these  works  will  be  gained  a  first  knowledge  of  the  sequence 
of  architectural  forms,  the  course  of  their  development  as  related 
to  the  growth  of  man,  his  commerce  and  exploration,  his  conquests, 
discoveries,  and  scientific  improvement.  Read  carefully,  these 
books  will  also  give  the  student  the  firstlings  of  a  reasoned  apprecia- 
tion of  architectural  forms,  their  origins,  their  logic  in  terms  of 
structural  needs,  their  response  to  the  individual  peculiarities  and 
character  of  each  time  and  region  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  history. 

Above  all  let  the  reader  have  patience  with  his  task.  He  will  not 
find,  to  the  end  of  time,  a  book  which  will  dole  out  to  him  in 
tabloid  form  all  that  a  cultured  person  needs  to  know  about  architec- 
ture. It  will  not  be  worth  his  while  to  attempt  to  master  certain 
style  names  simply  to  gain  ammunition  for  drawing-room  conversa- 
tion. There  is  no  open  door  to  knowledge  of  any  kind;  and  there 
is  certainly  no  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  architecture. 

WE  COME  now  to  a  type  of  book  which  distinctly  belongs  with- 
ino  ur  first  category,  but  approaches  its  subject  from  an  angle 
not  so  generally  understood.  In  fact,  for  ordinary  purposes,  this  type 
of  book  seems  to  presuppose  at  least  a  smattering  of  architectural 
history.  W^e  refer  to  the  category  in  which  would  be  included 
Talbot  F.  Hamlin's  "Enjoyment  of  Architecture"  and  C.  Matlack 
Price's  "Practical  Book  of  Architecture."  While  following  an 
identical  trend,  these  two  volumes  are  entirely  different  in  actual 
contents.  Mr.  Price  divides  his  book  into  two  major  parts:  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  styles  and  a  practical  guide  to  building.  The  latter 
has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  information  useful  to  persons  about  to 
build;  this  may  concern  us  in  another  article.  The  first  part  aims 
to  present  a  working  knowledge  of  architecture  and  architectural 
styles.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  past  archi- 
tectural evolution,  followed  by  two  on  foreign  style  derivatives  in 
American  architecture.    There  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 

an  illustrated  terminol- 
ogy showing  in  small 
illustration  form  the  chief 
motives  of  architecture 
and  their  uses.  Of  course, 
the  important  second  por- 
tion of  the  book  on  actual 
building  operations,  con- 
tracts, materials,  and  the 
like  gives  Mr.  Price's 
volume  a  double  value. 
From  our  point  of  view 
at  the  moment  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  first 
part  is  a  thoroughly  use- 
ful guide  to  styles  and 
to  the  fundamentals  of 
appreciation. 

MR.  HAMLIN'S 
"Enjoyment  of 
Architecture"  is  not  so 
elementary  in  approach, 
yet,  curiously  enough,  it 
may  be  read  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  increased  vision 
along  architectural  lines 


sturdy  and  dignified  stone  houses  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
builds  it  into  field  boundaries  rather  than  houses? 
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by  one  with  the  merest  scat- 
tered knowledge  of  the  field. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
i  the  author's  point  of  view  is 
that  of  the  intelligent  layman 
■  seeking  light.  The  book  is 
decidedly  readable  and  leaves 
one  with  the  assurance  that 
although  one  may  not  have 
acquired  a  quick  and  easy 
knowledge  of  many  terms  and 
their  applications, one  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  easily 
come  by  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  architecture  and  its 
meaning  in  general.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  pub- 
lishers were  shortsighted 
enough  to  believe  that  any 
book  on  architecture,  espec- 
ially for  the  genera!  reader, 
can  fall  back  upon  an  obvi- 
ously excellent  text  to  make 
good  deficiencies  in  illustra- 
tion material.  We  have  con- 
tended this  many  a  day  that 

it  is  unfair  to  readers  and  to  authors  alike  for  publishers  to  neg- 
lect illustration  matter.  \\  e  contend  that  a  good  book  is  worth 
good  illustrations;  and  furthermore  that  any  book  in  the  architec- 
tural field,  especially  if  it  be  destined  for  the  unsuspecting  layman, 
should  have  illustrations  as  least  as  good  as  its  text,  so  far  as  any 
comparison  of  these  values  may  be  made. 

ASSUMING,  now,  that  the  reader  has  read  the  books  first  sug- 
gested, that  is  Mr.  Wallis's  and  Mr.  Sturgis's,  he  will  do  well 
to  follow  with  either  Mr.  Price's  or  Mr.  Hamlin's — it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  which,  since  individual  preference  must  be  the  only 
criterion.  From  the  subject  matter  presented  thus  far  in  his  read- 
ing, his  eyes  meanwhile  having  been  opened  to  many  things  about 
him  in  his  daily  life  previously  seen  but  now  understood  siifficiently 
well  to  be  appreciated,  the  reader  should  have  been  able  to  build 
up  a  good  groundwork.  His  environment  must  be  the  background 
for  his  book  information.  And  with  all  emphasis  it  should  be  said 
that  the  art  museum  is  a  part  of  that  environment.  The  fine  things 
of  past  styles  are  there  shown  as  they  can  be  nowhere  else,  and  the 
collections  should  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  text  book.  There 
is  nothing  forbidding  about  the  museum  of  art;  it  is  every  man's 
property.  It  should  serve  every  man's  intellect  quite  as  the  old 
public  fountain  quenched  ever}"  man's  thirst.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  texts  we  have  sug- 
gested will  prove  very  much 
of  an  open  sesame  to  the 
treasures  of  the  art  museum. 

We  may  all  be  taught  a 
vertical  round-lettered  script, 
yet  in  a  few  years  the  same 
alphabet  in  the  hands  of  each 
of  us  takes  on  an  individual 
guise.  This  blessing  of  indi- 
viduality will  appear  as  soon 
as  the  elements  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  or  art  or  prac- 
tice have  been  mastered.  In 
fact,  the  humble  layman  for 
whom  we  are  prescribing  a 
modicum  of  architectural 
reading  will  be  satisfied  to  go 
through  with  not  more  than 
three  books,  before  his  own 
interpretation  of  his  quest 
will  drive  him  into  different 
channels  to  pursue  it.  After 
the  beginnings  in  two  orthree 
of  the  books  we  have  noted 
in  the  preceding,  there  comes,     FraD     rocta  **  ^ 
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then,  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
There  will  be  some  who  are 
prompted  to  further  study  in 
books  w  hich  they  can  peruse 
at  leisure  at  home,  and  others 
who  will  want  the  large  and 
more  expensive  works  for 
which  they  must  go  to  the 
libraries.  There  will  be  some 
who  will  want  to  supplement 
their  knowledge  of  architec- 
tural mass  forms  and  styles 
by  a  more  exact  understand- 
ing of  decorative  accessories, 
and  others  who  will  prefer  to 
analyze  perhaps  structural, 
perhaps  stylistic  develop- 
ment. It  will  be  difficult  to 
set  down  a  course  to  follow 
for  each  of  these  groups,  for 
there  are  too  many. 

HOWEVER,  assuming 
that  a  greater  histori- 
cal knowledge  is  desired,  the 
reader  will  logically  turn  to  a 
book  like  Charles  L.  Barstow's  "Famous  Buildings."  This  may 
start  him  on  the  hunt  for  special  books  on  special  buildings  which 
only  large  libraries  can  provide  and  which  are  available  in  countless 
numbers.  Or  he  may  consider  this  volume  too  simple  after  reading 
Wallisor  Sturgis  or  Price  and  be  prompted  to  essay  without  further 
parley  one  of  the  real  histories  of  architecture. 

The  most  direct  approach  to  the  subject  and  the  best  all  'round 
history  of  architecture  is  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin's  "History  of 
Architecture,"  a  tried  and  true  zade  mecum  of  hundreds  of  archi- 
tectural students  for  many  years,  and  a  book  which  has  already 
been  issued  in  a  twelfth  edition.  It  is  brief  and  concise,  but  too 
small  to  contain  numerous  illustrations;  it  is  an  entering  wedge  into 
the  field,  opening  the  way  to  greater  excursions  on  the  basis  of  bib- 
liographies given  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  If  a  longer  work,  and 
a  slightly  more  technical  one,  is  desired  we  may  refer  to  Professor 
Simpson's  " History-  of  Architectural  Development,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, well  illustrated,  or  to  Sturgis  and  Frothingham's  "History  of 
Architecture"  in  four  heavy  volumes,  also  well  provided  with  illus- 
trations. The  reader  will  be  more  apt  to  consult  these  books,  because 
of  their  expense,  in  the  libraries;  if  he  can  afford  to  purchase  either, 
we  would  suggest  the  latter  for  the  general  reader,  the  former  for 
the  person  of  technical  bent  of  mind. 

In  this  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  two  other  histories. 

each  in  one  volume;  first  there 
is  H.  Heathcote  Statham's 
"Short  Critical  History  of 
Architecture,"  which  is  brief 
because  it  is  a  condensation 
of  material  which  should  be 
issued  in  several  thick  vol- 
umes— that  is,  so  far  as  the 
author's  method  is  concerned. 

The  "History  of  Architec- 
ture on  the  Comparative 
Method,"  by  Professor 
Fletcher  and  Bannister  F. 
Fletcher,  is  in  quite  a  different 
category.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a 
history  at  all  except  in  so  far 
as  it  presents  its  material  in 
calendar  sequence.  It  is  in 
reality  a  condensed  encyclo- 
pedia, such  a  compendium  of 
information  as  will  stagger 
the  beginner  if  he  should 
stumble  upon  this  before  he 
has  been  guided  toward  one 
of  the  simpler  books.  The 
Fletcher  book  is  on  the  ar- 
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Drawn  by  J  Fhyd  Yewell  again  from  England,  brought  directly  through  our  craftsman  architects 

of  Colonial  days,  we  have  our  own  adaptation  in  wood  of  the  marble  columns, 
cornices,  and  exquisitely  cut  moldings  that  England  in  turn  got  from  Greece 
and  Rome.  Of  late  years  we  are  coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  this, 
our  own  architectural  style,  and  developing  it  to  fit  our  changing  life 
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chitect's  book  shelf  invariably;  it  is  a  book  to  check  up  one's  knowl- 
edge by,  or  a  book  to  make  an  impression  with,  perhaps;  but  it  is 
not  the  layman's  book  until  he  has  read  a  great  deal  and  observed 
a  great  deal  more. 

A  more  recent  and  very  excellent  work  falling  in  this  category 
is  "A  History  of  Architecture,"  by  Professors  Kimball  and  Edgell; 
this  is  a  thoroughly  praiseworthy  study,  well  written  and  illustrated. 

Another  good  short  history  is  P.  L.  Waterhouse's  "Story  of 
the  Art  of  Building,"  which  is  almost  too  short  to  be  clear; 
yet  it  maintains  a  distinctly  elementary  tone  in  the  text  throughout. 

At  this  stage,  if  the  reader's  bent  favors  style  philosophy,  we 
shall  find  him  reading  such  books  as  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow's  "The 
Column  and  the  Arch,"  or  W.  R.  Lethaby's  "Architecture,"  Belcher's 
"Essentials  of  Architecture"  or  a  dozen  other  works  of  like  nature. 

ASSUMING,  that  the  reader's  interest  has  prompted  him  to  ex- 
amine into  decorative  detail,  he  will  find  ready  to  hand  several 
suggestive  titles  which  will  convey  something  of  the  relation  of  the 
other  arts  to  architecture  or  the  Mistress  Art,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called.  There  are  books  like  William  Francklyn  Paris's  "Decorative 
Elements  in  Architecture"  or  Alfred 
M.  Brooks's  "Architecture  and  the 
Allied  Arts,"  and  a  number  of  others. 
These  will  indicate  the  general  trend  in 
this  field,  namely  that  expressed  by 
the  words  allied  or  decorative,  which 
imply  the  accessory'  use  of  other  arts 
in  architectural  embellishment. 

To  our  list  should  also  be  added, 
for  the  use  of  the  person  with  a  deep 
interest  in  specific  forms  of  ornament 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
used  in  the  past,  Professor  Hamlin's 
"  History  of  Ornament,"  the  first  part 
of  a  two-volume  work  ultimately  to 
bring  the  subject  down  to  date.  This 
book  deals  with  motivesand  individual 
forms  and  their  growth;  it  is  a  fas- 
cinating study,  and  for  the  lay  reader, 
who  has  long  stood  aghast  at  the  num- 
ber of  motives  in  existence  and  won- 
dered at  their  relation  to  style  cate- 
gories, Professor  Hamlin's  book  will 
be  an  excellent  guide. 

In  this  connection  should  also  be 
mentioned  special  volumes  devoting 
themselves  to  the  development  of 
particular  parts  of  buildings,  yet  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  not  requiring  deep 
architectural  knowledge  to  make  their 
subject  matter  carry.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  Guy  Cadogan  Rothery's 


But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  a  style  that  is  our  very  own.  in  the  houses  of 
wood  and  bnck  and  sandstone  built  by  the  Dutch  colonists  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  gambrel  roof  is  one  of  their  characteristic  motives,  as  is  the  inevitable 
wing,  added  as  the  family  grew 


"Ceilings  and  Their  Decorations,"  or  the  same  author's  "Stair- 
cases," both  of  which  are  well  illustrated  and  readable  books.  But 
these  are  a  mere  beginning  upon  an  enormous  territory  best  ex- 
amined as  a  separate  province. 

AFTER  the  reader  has  grown  sufficiently  in  architectural  stature 
to  desire  to  forage  for  himself,  the  mere  indications  of  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  reading  which  we  have  tried  to  set  down  will  promptly 
become  inadequate.  Seeking  a  wider  horizon,  he  will  travel  to  the 
library-.  The  larger  museums  also  maintain  excellent  libraries,  with 
carefully  selected  lists  on  architecture,  so  that  any  line  of  thought 
may  be  followed  to  its  last  expression.  In  addition  there  are  the 
fine  collections  of  architectural  books  which  the  public  libraries  make 
every  effort  to  maintain.  To  be  sure  the  latter  have  no  occasion  to 
make  themselves  into  complete  special  libraries  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  they  do  on  the  other  hand  seek  to  maintain  all-round 
collections  sufficient  for  the  layman's  latest  ambitions.  In  New 
York  City  the  reader  will  be  particularly  favored,  for  there  is  a 
splendid  art  library  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  build- 
ing, another  equally  excellent  collection    at   the  Metropolitan 

Museum,  and  a  third  collection, 
devoted  to  architecture  primar- 
ily, at  Columbia  University.  The 
Avery  Architectural  Library  at  Co- 
lumbia is  the  largest  collection  of 
works  on  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
its  volumes  are  directly  accessible  to 
the  reader,  on  the  open  shelf  system. 

In  the  preceding  we  have,  of  course, 
made  no  mention  of  many  foreign 
books,  because  so  few  of  these  have 
lately  been  obtainable,  and  because, 
furthermore,  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  excellent  American  books 
for  the  purposehere  in  mind.  Nor  have 
we  made  special  mention  of  books  de- 
voted to  separate  styles  or  countries. 
Throughout  we  have  tried  to  maintain 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reader  who  is 
trying  todevelop  anintelligent  interest 
and  not  an  expert  faculty,  and,  by  the 
way,  of  the  reader  who  has  the  patience 
to  go  about  his  task  slowly  and  reason- 
ably,with  the  full  conviction  that  there 
is  no  easy  road  to  anything  worth  hav- 
ing. Books  are  man's  guides,  coun- 
selors, and  friends;  in  the  absence  of 
the  monuments  themselves  they  offer 
the  only  direct  and  certain  method  of 
studying  the  pictures  in  the  wonder- 
book  of  architecture. 


In  the  "Middle  East  "  they  believe  that  they  have  developed  an  architectural  style  of  their 
own.  acknowledging  no  precedent,  echoing  the  long,  horizontal  lines  of  the  plains,  taking  its  orna- 
ment from  nature  and  geometry 


Still  another  of  California's  many  types,  reminiscent  of  Japanese  structural  methods,  but 
translated  very  freely  into  the  vernacular.  "Fewer  and  better  kinds  of  architecture"  is  a  slogan 
in  southern  California  to-day 


View  ot  pergola  showing  fountain  with  inserts 
of  Spanish  tile  and  the  use  of  a  large  mollu^k 
shell  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  water 
spurts  up  from  the  centre  of  this  shell,  overflows 
its  sides,  and  falls  into  a  little  pool  below  con- 
taining gold  fish,  aquatic  plants,  etc.  Back  of 
the  shell  is  another  compartment  consisting  of  a 
planting  space  containing  larger  plants 


THE  HOME  OF 

TASADEJ^A, 


ARCHITECT 


The  south  end  of  the  house  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  billowy  hedge  of 
marguerites.  Casement  windows 
that  swing  wide  are  the  only  kind 
for  a  warm  climate 


Looking  toward  the  street 
and  the  park  of  live  oaks 
opposite,  which  give  the 
place  a  decidedly  rural  as- 
pect 
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A  general  view  of  the  pergola.  The  fountain 
shown  opposite  stands  behind  the  large-leaved 
rice  paper  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 
These  plants  proved  to  be  such  luxuriant  growers 
that  they  crowded  out  everything  else,  and 
eventual. y  had  to  be  cut  down  to  preserve  the 
other  growth.  The  outside  stairway  at  the  right 
is  a  distinctly  California  feature 
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Approach  to  the  main  entrance 
porch,  showing  in  the  foreground 
terra  cotta  jar  modeled  after  the 
much  admired  oil  jars  to  be  seen  at 
Capri  and  Taormina 


General  view  of  the  house 
from  the  street,  showing  the 
steep  approach  and  some  of 
the  park  oaks  in  the  fore- 
ground 
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In  this  Flanders  farmhouse 
(two  views)  the  interest  is  de- 
rived from  the  varied  levels  of 
roof  and  windows;  even  the 
side  walls  are  of  different  heights 


Eighteenth  century  building 
in  stone,  plaster,  and  rib  tiles, 
and  with  covered  chimneys. 
Below  is  %  another  example 
(found  in  Lorraine)  of  cut  stone 
and  plaster,  with  tile  roof 


No  single  type  of  house 
will  do  for  France,  so  greatly 
do  climate  and  soil  vary. 
This  farmhouse  is  in  Lor- 
raine, while  the  thatched  roof 
house  below  is  in  northern 
France.  The  wooden  beams 
in  the  gable  are  pegged  to- 
gether and  then  filled  in  be- 
tween with  lath  and  plaster 


The  "RECONSTRUCTION  of  FRENCH 

COUNTRY  J^IFE 

<By  JESSIE  ART  IN  2 REESE 


DEVASTATED  France  is  for  most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
water  a  desolate  friend  to  be  consoled — a  beautiful  dream 
shattered  beyond  repair.  France  has  lost  so  much  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  vast  damage 
done.  Her  most  serious  loss  is  in  her  homes.  And  even  though 
the  vital  business  of  agriculture  must  be  the  first  consideration 
of  the  French  government,  in  order  that  she  may  feed  her  people, 
the  rebuilding  of  her  houses  cannot  wait  too  long. 

While  this  is  a  comparatively  new  idea  to  us,  France  has  had  her 
mind  on  the  problem  ever  since  she  recovered  from  the  first  hurried 
rush  to  the  defence.  There  was  no  waiting  until  the  war  should  be 
finished.  The  government  was  ready,  and  when  the  allied  troops 
pushed  the  Germans  back,  builders  followed  close  upon  their  heels. 
This  happened  in  191 7  when  the  Germans  were  driven  from  the 
salient  above  Noyon.  But  this  reoccupation  was  of  short  duration, 
and  it  seemed  a  pity  for  so  much  work  to  have  been  spent  on  a  pro- 
ject which  so  soon  again  came  under  the  heel  of  war.  This  was  not 
the  case,  however,  for  by  it  France  gained  the  experience  and  con- 
fidence which,  now  that  peace  negotiations  are  under  way,  is  enabling 
her  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  immediate  reconstruction  of  her 
devastated  farms  and  village  homes. 


ONE  of  the  first  things  she  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  wTar,  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  Germans  were  intent  upon  utter  devasta- 
tion, was  to  demand  of  the  students  in  her  ateliers,  sketches  and 
projects  for  houses  suitable  to  each  of  her  widely  varied  provinces. 

No  single  type  of  house  will  do  for  France.  Climate  and  soil 
vary  greatly  throughout  the  land,  and  the  houses  which  have  grown 
up  to  meet  these  differences  have  peculiar  characteristics  which 
would  be  unsuitable  were  they  transplanted  to  another  province. 
It  would  be  strange  to  find  in  Artois  the  stone  house  which  is  familiar 
to  the  landscape  of  Soissons,  rich  in  stone,  or  to  find  in  Flanders 
the  house  surrounding  an  open  court  as  in  Picardy. 

FOR  this  reason  success  attended  the  competition  which  followed 
later.  Many  soldiers  entered  designs,  men  familiar  with  the 
province  from  which  they  came,  knowing  its  needs,  understanding 
the  psychology  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  materials  to  be  obtained 
there  for  building.  From  designs  of  this  kind  France  is  already  at 
work  housing  her  refugees.  Perhaps  because  of  the  fortune  of  this 
scheme,  another  competition  was  held  not  many  months  ago  along 
similar  lines.  As  houses  were  destroyed,  so  was  furniture  lost. 
Thus  a  secondary  need  followed  that  for  building  houses.    It  was 
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hoped  through  this  lat- 
ter contest  that  the  old 
peasant  furniture  of 
France  might  not  he 
lost,  while  improve- 
ments might  be  made 
in  it. 

In  both  of  these  pro- 
jects the  principal  aim 
was  that  the  soul  of 
the  pa**  should  not 
perish.  Houses  could 
be  built  in  which  people 
might  live  most  com- 
fortably, and  the  same 
is  true  of  furniture,  but 
without  satisfying  that 
soul-longing  for  home. 
Strong  as  Americans 
may  believe  is  their 
own  capacity  for  that 
emotion,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  can  ever  fully 
understand  the  intens- 
ity with  which  tht 
Frenchman  possesses  it.  Home  is 
not  to  him  the  house  in  which  his 
father  lived,  or  even  his  grandfather. 
It  is  the  village  in  which  his  fore- 
bears have  lived  and  died  for  many 


Two  examples  of  high-pitched  roofs  whose  monot- 
ony is  broken  by  dormer  windows.  In  the  second 
house  (in  Artois)  the  picturesque  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  square  chimneys,  curious  overhang,  and 
ornamental  knob  at  the  apex  of  the  gable 


generations.  It  is  the 
land  upon  which  these 
many  folk  of  his  own 
blood  have  spent  their 
energy  and  their  affec- 
tion. His  house  is  no 
thing  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  a  gift  of 
the  centuries. 


H' 


Systematic  destruction  was  the  order  of  the  day  when  the  Germans  occupied  France. 

reconquered  territory 


This  is  a  typical  farm  scene  in  the 


OW  then  would 
the  French  farmer 
regard  the  rows  of  dwel- 
ling places  which  are 
familiar  to  many  Ameri- 
can villages?  There 
would  be  little  hope  of 
his  giving  his  best  effort 
to  the  work  in  hand, 
and  the  serious  possibil- 
ity of  his  turning  to 
factory  work  as  an  alter- 
native. Danger  would 
result  to  France  should 
such  a  thing  happen,  for 
she  is  essentiallya  farmingcountry, 
and  as  such  cannot  afford  to  lose 
her  farmers.  She  must,  therefore, 
make  their  homes  attractive  for 
her  own  protection. 


Stone  farm  buildings  in  the  He  de  France,  which 
is  famous  for  its  magnificent  building  stone,  used 
alike  for  cathedral,  palace,  or  farm.  In  the  second 
house  the  rcof  is  of  thatch,  with  a  stepped  wall  on 
either  end. 
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Then  there  is  a  reason  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  homes  in  the  old- 
time  spirit  which  is  not  quite  so  obvious.  One  of  the  country  s 
assets  is  her  picturesque  architecture  on  the  rolling  countryside. 
Rural  France  is  the  tourist's  mecca,  and  with  the  loss  of  any  of  its 
charm  comes  the  loss  of  income  derived  from  wealthy  visitors. 
France  must,  then,  keep  her  charm  if  she  would  keep  the  financial 
benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom.  And  no  single  lovely  province 
will  do  that,  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  each  province  must 
be  preserved. 

r~TvHE'  destruction  which 
A  comes  first  to  one's  mind 
is  that  of  the  monumental 
structures  which  France  has 
always  accounted  her  ofFering 
of  beauty  to  the  world.  But 
the  little  farmhouses,  the  tiny 
clustered  villages,  and  the 
quaint  old  towns  have  had 
quite  as  much  to  offer  in  their 
own  way,  and  visitors  have 
not  been  slow  to  appreciate 
this.  Mellowed  by  centuries 
of  exposure,  these  little  build- 
ings had  added  to  their  origi- 
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for  engineers  she  must  again  turn  to  America.  Here  engineers  are  j 
bred,  and  they  will  find  problems  in  France  as  great  as  any  that  the  ' 
surgeons  were  called  upon  to  solve  while  the  war  endured. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  France  is  not  money,  as  we 
might  suppose,  or  even  material,  but  labor;  and  her  next  considera-  ! 
tion  must  be  the  psychology  of  the  refugees.    In  this  last  lies  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  the  American  working  over  there.    His  only 

tie  to  these  people,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  through  the  American 
relief  societies,  which  have  been 
in  France  throughout  the  war 
and  understand  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  her  people. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note, 
just  here,  that  on  the  slopes  of 


Types  of  houses  in  Picardy,  show- 
ing low-pitched  and  high-pitched 
roofs  in  contrast.  Difference  in 
pitch  is  customarily  determined  by 
climate,  the  rule  being  the  larger  the 
rainfall  the  steeper  the  roof 


A  typical  use  of  fine  stonework  in 
ordinary  farm  buildings  (probably 
in  the  He  de  France) — a  common 
sight  in  northern  France 


nal  charm  of  design,  and  we  know  that  France  can  never  be  the 
same  after  this  war. 

Though  she  will  preserve  the  physical  aspect  of  the  buildings  she 
will  be  wise  enough  not  to  try  to  copy  that  which  nature  and  time 
have  effected.  Neither  will  she  try  to  use  old  materials  in  the  old 
way.  Such  modern  improvements  in  methods  and  materials  as 
can  be  used  without  detriment  to  design  will  be  employed.  Im- 
provements in  sanitation  and  comfort  will  be  made  wherever  possi- 
ble, though  in  this  respect  sacrifices  may  have  to  be  made  in  design 
or  in  the  ideas  of  the  people. 

WHETHER  reconstruction  will  be  done  from  scrap  or  from  new 
material  is  a  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  decided.  In 
cither  event,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  new  material  will  be 
needed.  For  this  France  looks  to  her  allies.  For  machinery,  where 
she  once  went  to  Germany,  she  now  turns  to  America.  Being  the 
land  at  whose  feet  architects  the  world  over  sit  in  adoration,  she 
will  probably  need  to  call  on  no  outside  aid  in  this  particular,  but 


one  of  Italy's 
sunniest  hills  the 
American  Red 
Cross  has  erected 
a  model  Ameri- 
can village.  This 
was  done  at  the 
request  of  the 
Italian  govern- 
ment, and  is  ex- 
pected to  prove 
far-reaching  in 
its  effects.  An 
innovation  of 

this  kind  would  in  all  probability  come  less  readily  to  France. 

Already  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France  have  been  at  work,  aiding  the  French 
government  in  the  rebuilding  of  her  rural  homes,  her  villages,  and 
small  towns.  Much  temporary  rebuilding  has  been  done,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  erect  permanent  buildings  soon  enough  for  those 
who  must  be  housed  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  conquering  troops 
passed  over  the  land  on  their  way  to  the  enemy  border,  delegations 
from  the  government  visited  the  ruined  houses  to  see  the  damage 
that  had  been  done  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  could 
be  remedied.  Following  them  came  the  builders,  and  America 
will  no  doubt  greet  with  enthusiasm  the  announcement  that  here 
German  prisoners  are  put  to  work,  constructing  where  they  had  but 
shortly  before  destroyed!  Many  thousands  of  them  are  at  work 
at  the  present  time  repairing  and  rebuilding. 

That  which  they  cannot  rebuild  is  considered  by  France  of  even 
greater  importance  than  her  homes,  and  of  really  first  considera- 
tion.   That  is  her  agriculture.    Here  Germany's  destruction  has 
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been  ruthless — crops  were  harvested  for  their  own  use,  orchards 
were  systematically  cut  down,  sheep  and  cattle  were  either  killed 
for  food  or  deported  into  Germany;  that  failing,  they  were  merely 
destroyed  in  pure  wantonness,  in  order  that  the  French  might  not 
have  them. 

ALL  the  implements  which  go  to  make  the  successful  modern 
farm  were  destroyed  as  carefully  as  were  the  fruit-bearing 
trees.  One  telling  picture  which  has  recently  come  from  France 
shows  a  farm  wagon  with  two  thirds  of  the  spokes  of  each 


This  loss  is  greater  to  France  because  for  centuries  her  soil  has 
been  cultivated  intensively,  bringing  to  the  crops  every  bit  of 
sustenance  that  it  is  possible  for  soil  to  yield.  Now,  her  land 
devastated,  she  finds  herself  under  the  additional  trial  of  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  her  man-  and  horse-power.  She  is  trying 
to  remedy  this  to  some  extent  by  inducing  a  back-to-the-soil  move- 
ment, by  means  of  giving  financial  aid  to  the  farmers.  Another 
means  of  quickly  rebuilding  her  agricultural  situation  is  by  the 
use  of  American  methods  and  American  tools,  with  both  of  which 
the  war  has  made  her  more  or  less  familiar. 


No  glancing  shell  is  responsible  for  such  destruction  of  trees  as  this  on  the  road  to  Avricourt.   It  is  the  deliberate  and  careful  work  of  the  Germans,  and  typical  of  their  treatment  of  French  orchards 

wherever  the  blight  of  their  presence  has  been  felt  in  France 


wheel  carefully  sawed 
off! 

Military  necessity  was 
the  excuse,  but  the  con- 
quered nation  is  no 
doubt  feeling  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  now 
that  France  is  starting 
the  long  task  of  repairing 
Germany's  deliberate  de- 
struction. 

With  deadly  intent, 
wells  and  springs  in  the 
occupied  districts  were 
polluted,  so  that  before 
the  people  can  return  to 
these  sections,  and  before 
any  crops  can  be  raised 
upon  them,  comes  the 
difficulty  of  purifyingthis 
water. 

By  the  very  nature  of 
the  long-fought  war  over 
this  area,  the  ground  is 
thick  with  shell  -  frag- 
ments, and  unexploded 
shells  which  are  of  course  dangerous  and  require  much  care 
in  the  clearing  of  the  land.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  use,  and  will  continue  so  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
the  land  about  Rheims,  over  which  so  much  fighting  was  done, 
there  is  such  an  amount  of  lime  that  a  soil  expert,  after  ex- 
amining it  said  tersely,  "Plant  pine  trees  and  wait  a  hun- 
dred years."  This  is  almost  a  death  sentence  for  that  section 
of  the  country. 


German  prisoners  in  France  have  been  set  to  rebuilding  the  houses  which  they  so  painstakingly  ruined,  not  only  during 
the  actual  lighting  but  after  their  occupation  of  the  buildings 


THE  mere  statement 
that  five  provinces 
have  been  laid  desolate 
gives  no  realization  of 
the  actual  extent  of  that 
desolation.  Perhaps  the 
words  of  M.  Andre  Tar- 
dieu.  High  Commissioner 
of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  United  States, 
quoted  in  The  New  France 
from  an  address  of  his, 
will  serve  to  make  this 
more  definite.  He  says, 
in  part: 

"These  territories 
which  have  been,  for  the 
last  three  months,  oc- 
cupied again  by  us  at 
the  cost  of  our  own  blood 
and  of  the  blood  of  our 
allies,  are  now  in  a  state 
of  ruin  even  worse  than 
we  had  anticipated.  Of 
the  cities  and  villages, 
nothing  remains  but 
ruins:  350,000  homes  have  been  destroyed.  To  build  them  up 
again — I  am  referring  to  the  building  proper,  without  the  furnish- 
ing— 600,000,000  days  of  work  will  be  necessary,  involving,  together 
with  building  material,  an  outlay  of  10,000,000,000  francs.  As 
regards  personal  property  of  every  description  either  destroyed  in 
battle,  or  stolen  by  the  Germans,  there  stands  an  additional  loss  of 
at  least  4,000,000,000  francs."  Can  America  visualize  devastated 
France? 


From  a  QOU^TR  Y  TVIJ^DOJV 


"  THE  SCENE 
IS  IN 

THE  COUNTRY' 


WHEN  WE  WERE  SMALL,  country-bred 
youngsters  the  greatest  days  in  our  lives  were 
when    Uncle    Burt  ap- 
peared at  the  old  house  and 
forthwith  invited  us  all  "to 
the  play."   Y\  e  sat  enrap- 
tured, not  by  footlights,  coveted  candy,  or  histrionic 
skill,  but  By  city  streets  and  ways.    Those  Broad- 
ways so  vividly  projected  on  our  stage,  flashing 
with  yellow  lights,  seemed  to  us  like  a  slightly 
magnified  New  Jerusalem.    We  hung  on  the  scenes 
enacted  in  a  "city  flat,"  and  sighed  with  pain  that 
one  could  never  hope  for  such  villainy  on  a  farm. 

In  what  charming  contrast  are  my  recent  theatre 
moods.  Immured  within  the  box-like  walls  of  a 
honey-comb  of  an  apartment,  unable  often  to  run 
as  far  away  as  the  real  country, >I  seek  some  sem- 
blance of  its  pastoral  spaciousness  "at  the  play." 
Alas,  I  come  too  late.  It  is  a  good  span  of  yea'rs 
since  Dorothy  Vernons  eloped  from  wide  terraces 
with  real  flowers  in  pots  growing  on  them.  And 
someone  once  told  me  that  he  once  saw  Macbeth 
with  real  trees  and  a  carpet  of  growing  grass — ah! 
but  I  hardly  believed  it.  Have  you  noticed — all 
our  plays  are  indoors  now?  Cross  sections  of 
different  floors  in  apartment  houses;  "Mrs.  Long- 
ly's  Boudoir";  "  Bill  Simmons's  Place";  "The  Den 
at  the  Lodge."  Why  is  it  no  longer  "The 
Meadow  back  of  Uncle  Alf's  Barn?" 

I  must  admit  that  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  we're 
getting  to  be  an  indoor  nation,  even  craving  our 
recreation  within  doors.  Perhaps  we're  seeking 
more  intensity  than  ever  before — and  certainly 
wide  skies  and  blowing  clouds  do  make  life  seem 
easier  and  simpler.  But  just  once  last  year  I  did 
see  a  scene  laid  in  the  country.  There  was  a  real 
cow  in  the  foreground,  an  apple  tree  in  bloom  at 
the  side,  and  a  brook  babbling  somewhere  in  the 
back.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  mighty  rushing  of 
winds,  the  trees  swayed  dangerously  from  side  to 
side,  and  a  whole  branch  of  apple  blossoms  sank 
shudderingly  to  the  ground.  Only  the  cow  stood 
stolid  and  unchanged— inquiring  dumbly, with  placid 
eyes,  in  what  kind  of  a  country  this  place  might  be. 


THE  MEANING 
OF 

FURNITURE 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  have  just  begun  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  meaning  of  furniture — to  com- 
prehend it  with  the  heart 
as  well  as  with  the  mind. 
For  some  years  I  have  been 
flattering  myself  that  I 
knew  something  about  furniture.  I  have  even 
ventured  to  write  and  lecture  about  it.  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
sideboard  from  the  crude  Gothic  chest.  I  have 
followed  the  development  of  ornamental  details 
and  decorative  styles  from  the  early  Renaissance 
to  the  late  Craftsman  (a  little  girl  I  know  rather 
aptly  terms  it  Missionary  furniture).  I  have,  as 
I  say,  made  somewhat  of  a  study  of  these  things, 
and  not  without  an  effort  to  comprehend  their  sig- 
nificance sympathetically.  I  believe  I  react  as 
promptly  as  any  one  to  the  beauty  of  an  early 
Georgian  highboy,  or  to  the  human  element  ex- 
pressed in  a  battered  roundabout  chair. 

But  the  real  meaning  and  soul  of  furniture  es- 
caped me  until  recently,  and  this  was  the  manner 
of  my  awakening: 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  dwelling  in  an 
old  f  armhouse  with  a  comfortable  bed  or  two,  a 
few  rag  rugs,  a  few  books,  a  typewriter  and  a 


sewing  machine,  and  such  odds  and  ends  of  chairs 
and  tables  as  seemed  absolutely  essential  for  de- 
cency. All  our  "good"  things  were  carefully 
crated  and  stored  in  a  New  York  warehouse  until 
such  time  as  the  old  house  should  be  "done  over" 
and  made  fit  to  receive  them. 

Weeks  and  months  flew  by,  as  their  exasperating 
habit  is.  What  we  expected  would  be  a  brief 
period  of  camping  out  became,  for  reasons  into 
which  I  need  not  enter,  an  established  habit  of  life. 
We  were  forced  to  buy  new  things  to  replace  those 
that  were  worn  out,  and  still  we  continued  to  pay  a 
storage  rental  of  #144  per  annum  on  practically 
all  of  our  worldly  possessions. 

At  last  the  situation  became  intolerable  and  we 
had  our  crated  furniture  shipped  up  into  the  coun- 
try. At  least  we  would  cease  paying  that  ruinous 
storage  rate  and  we  would  feel, '  somehow,  as 
though  our  worldly  goods  were  not  all  so  hopelessly 
remote. 

The  furniture  came  in  a  freight  car  and  was 
taken  to  a  new  place  of  deposit,  and  we  went  down 
to  see  if  it  were  all  right.  The  men  were  unload- 
ing a  truck  when  we  arrived  and  there  were  crates 
on  the  sidewalk  that  had  a  familiar  look  about 
them.  I  drew  up  at  the  curb  and  Madam  leaped 
out  with  a  glad  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  look  at  it!"  she  cried. 

I  looked.  It  was  as  though  my  eyes  had  fallen 
upon  the  beloved  fates  oi  my  oldest  friends  after  a 
long  separation.  And  were  they  not  old  friends, 
these  constant  companions  of  a  decade?  I  joined 
Madam  as  she  flitted  about  among  the  crates. 

"Sic,"  she  cried,  "here's  the  Morris  chair — 
and  here's  that  red  rocker — and  here's  the  cherry 
table.  This  must  be  the  guest-room  chiffonier. 
What's  this  great  thing?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember — 
the  refrigerator." 

And  so  she  went  through  the  w  hole  load,  telling 
the  tale  of  wedding  presents  and  later  acquisitions 
— her  favorite  tea  table,  my  grandfather's  secre- 
tary, the  two  loop-back  Windsors  that  we  picked 
up  at  the  auction  on  Long  Island,  even  our  ugly 
old  hat-rack.  And  here  was  the  oak  dining  table 
across  which  we  had  watched  each  other  ever  since 
the  day  we  returned  from  our  honeymoon — years 
and  years  ago.  We  had  begun  to  feel  a  bit  ashamed 
of  it,  it  \\  as  so  very  modern,  but  now  we  wondered 
that  we  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  dis- 
loyalty. 

When  we  had  finished,  Madam  looked  at  me 
with  an  April  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"Dear  old  friends,"  said  I,  but  Madam  could 

not  speak. 

And  that  is  what  furniture  means  to  me  now — 
not  mere  comfort  and  beauty,  not  style  and  work- 
manship alone,  but  human  life  and  memories.  Is 


there  anything  more  redolent  of  personality  than  3 
dear  one's  favorite  chair?  Do  you  find  anything 
quite  so  touching  as  the  sight  of  the  little  low  rocker 
that  your  mother  used  to  sit  in  when  you  were  a, 
boy?  About  the  furniture  that  we  have  grown) 
used  to  there  has  sprung  up  a  wealth  of  family 
tradition  and  association.  Furniture  means  more 
than  clothes  because  it  lasts  longer.  It  is  the  visi- 
ble, tangible,  almost  vocal  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  home.  It  has  become  in  very  truth  a  part 
of  ourselves. 

And  for  my  part  I  would  rather  possess  this 
furniture  of  mine,  inartistic  atrocities  with  the 
rest,  than  the  most  perfect  household  equipment 
that  art  could  devise  or  money  procure,  so  be  it| 
I  might  preserve  thereby  such  permanent,  eloquent 
reminders  of  dear  days  that  have  gone. 

TO  THE  CASUAL  READER  it  may  seem  that 
if  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  expatiate  upon  any-  j 
tt-ryn  thing  so  obvious  as  the  joys  of] 


j  p  p 

4T  ffOMF"     from  ^e  wars  who  may  attempt  I 
this  with  the  most  grace.    To  him, 
indeed,  home  may  well  seem  something  remarkably  ' 
precious;  and  in  him  much  may  be  excused  if  he  is 
tempted  to  raise  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  home  as  I 
an  institution. 

But  there  is  another  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
feelingly  of  the  joys  of  home — and  that  is  he  who  is 
denied  them  fifty  out  of  every  fifty-two  w  eeks  of 
the  year.  1  he  soldiering  man  will  sooner  or  later 
settle  down  to  the  passive  acceptance  of  home  which 
he  felt  before  he  left  it.  But  to  the  wandering 
exile,  home  is  is  a  perennial  miracle;  and  he  never 
has  time  to  do  aught  but  wonder  at  it.  To  him, 
it  means  one  place  in  the  world  where  he  can  be 
perfectly  natural  without  the  danger  of  being 
thought  either  rude  or  crazy;  where,  for  a  fleeting 
instant  he  can  stop  looking  out  for  his  own  welfare 
and  leave  it  securely  in  the  hands  of  some  doting 
relative  or  other.  It  is  the  one  evidence  to  his 
whirling  brain  of  the  enduring  and  the  permanent 
in  life.    And  around  and  about  these  and  other 


home,  it  is  the  soldier  returning  j 


joys  of  home,  there  clings,  like  an  added  fragrance, 
the  pleasant,  anomalous  sensation  of  being  a  guest 
at  his  own  fireside! 

For  indeed  it  were  pleasure  enough  to  wake  of  a 
morning  and  look  out  between  the  familiar  tw  isted 
posts  of  your  own  four-post  bed,  out  through  the 
soft  white  curtains  at  the  window  to  where  your 
own  poplar  trees  are  twinkling  their  green  and 
silver  leaves  at  you  in  the  fresh  morning  air!  That 
were  joy  enough — but  you  can't  deny  that  it  adds 
a  certain  fillip  to  discover  that  you  are  lying  lux- 
uriously between  the  very  best  embroidered  linen 
sheets! 

And  when  you  have  wended  your  slow  way  down 
the  broad  staircase,  through  the  cool,  dim  hall  with 
its  old  friendly  portraits,  and  into  the  bright  break- 
fast room,  you  could  ask  no  more  in  your  most 
aspiring  moments  than  the  tacit  assurance  that  all 
your  most  favorite  foods  were  waiting  to  be  con- 
sumed in  stately  leisure.  But  it  does  constitute  a 
sort  of  supreme  touch  to  discover  at  your  place  the 
great-grandfather  of  all  coffee  cups — a  stupendous 
affair  of  white  and  gold,  coveted  in  secret  through- 
out your  entire  childhood.  For  don't  all  these 
things  signify  that  in  addition  to  your  being  pe- 
culiarly appreciative  of  home,  you  yourself  are  be- 
ing tremendously  and  gratifyingly  appreciated? 
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SCEU^E  F%OM  «  FAS^NA-UAZAAV,"  DEPICTING 
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A  CORXET^  OF  A  PALACE  gARDE^C 


The  HOBA<RT  zAMES  HUNTING  P^SERFE 

<AT  IV0%K 


■By  F.  H.  HIGGI^(S 


WHEN  Mr.  Hobart  Ames  of  Boston 
some  years  ago  acquired  a  quail- 
shooting  preserve  in  western  Ten- 
jiessee,  he  thought  that  he  was 
buying  merely  a  stretch  of  worn-out  farm 
land  and  raw  thickets  and  timber  that  he 
could  make  into  the  greatest  game  bird 
hunting  grounds  in  America.  As  a  quail- 
shooting  preserve,  the  Ames  plantation 
reached  under  Mr.  Ames's  direction  that 
supreme  degree  in  the  sporting  world,  ac- 
cording to  guests  who  have  spent  a  season 
there. 

But  with  the  United  States  at  war,  the 
Ames  plantation  became  one  of  the  leading 
centres  for  agricultural  war  work  in  the 
South.  1  his  transformation  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Ames  and  his  able  manager, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Buckle,  while  begun  several  years 
before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  was  speeded  up  until  it  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  donewith 
hunting  preserves,  and  idle  and  overgrown 
acres  of  worn-out  lands. 

f~\Y  THE  14,000  acres  that  make  up  the 
Ames  plantation,  spread  out  across  a 
great  part  of  Fayette  and  Hardeman  coun- 
ties, just  above  the  Mississippi  state  line  and 
but  fifty  miles  east  of  Memphis  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  some  500  are  already 
under  the  plow  and  another  500  are  in  pas- 
ture. 1  his  i.ooo  acres  comprises  the  Home 
Farm.  Besides  this  there  are  about  1,500' 
acres  in  corn  and  1,000  acres  in  cotton,  all 
of  which  is  cultivated  by  tenants  and  share  crop- 
pers. Hiese  cultivated  acres  are  the  land  that  was 
"cottoned  to  death"  and  left  to  nature  to  wash 
away  and  cover  with  brush  as  she  saw  fit  when  the 
early  settlers  abandoned  it  for  idle  virgin  soil. 
After  several  successive  cotton  crops  had  so  im- 
poverished it  that  the  crops  would  not  pay  for  the 
labor  of  planting  and  harvesting,  new  land  was 
broken.  As  agricultural  land  it  produced  prac- 
tically nothing  when  bought  up  by  Mr.  Anu  s  ,ir 
an  average  of  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  Buckle's  first  problem,  upon  assuming 
the  management  for  Mr.  Ames,  was  the  building 
of  roads  to  make  the  plantation  accessible  both 
to  hunters  and  to  plantation  workers.  Baths 
and  trails  existed,  and  many  of  these  were  washed 
away  by  the  rains  that  had  eroded  the  cultivated 
fields  until  they  were  scarred  w  ith  the  red  gullies 
of  a  lost  wai  between  man  and  nature.  Terr. icing 
and  the  propaga- 
tion of  thickets  are 
rapidly  filling  up 
and  leveling  these 
ugly  ditches,  so 
that  the  fields  are 
again  cultivated  in 
larger  areas  than 
mere  patches  of  a 
few  acres. 


T  ESBEDEZA 
'  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  are 
t  h  e  combination 
that  is  bringing 
back  the  fertility 
and  giving  the 
plantation  a  high- 
class  product  that 
is  increasing  the 
value  of  the  land, 
and  returning  it  to 
its  original  virgin 
richness.  "Lespe- 
deza,  or  Japanese 
clover,  is  the  foun- 


Mr.  Hobart  Ames  on  a  lour  of  inspection 

elation  for  all  progress  on  tins  Southern  land,"  says 
Mr.  Buckle..  Lespedeza  is  a  legume  that  stores 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  the  nitrogen-starved 
soil,  to  rejuvenate  it  to  primeval  richness. 
It  was  brought  from  Japan  and  first  introduced 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  an  annual  and  reseeds 
itself,  taking  possession  of  any  turned-out  land 
the  second  year.  To  get  lespedeza  seed  each 
year,  it  was  threshed  from  crops  cut  here  and 
there  about  the  plantation,  wherever  a  patch  of 
a  few  square  rods  of  healthy  plants  that  had  gone 
to  seetl  could  be  found.  I  his  seed  went  back  on 
the  soil  the  following  season,  follow  ing  a  corn  or 
cotton  crop,  and  in  a  few  years  sufficient  seed 
could  be  gathered  for  the  following  year's  needs. 
1  he  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  had  also  be- 
gun experimenting  with  lespedeza,  and  the  late- 
Mr.  Duryea's  Lespedeza  Plantation,  that  lies 
just  to  the  north,  was  also  doing  pioneer  work 


Angus 


Lespedeza  fattens  the  cattle  without  any  grain 


with  this  legume.  Mr.  Duryea  was  the  fifst 
to  recognize  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
lespedeza,  giving  his  plantation  the  name 
because  of  his  faith  in  it. 

War  speeded  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ames  plantation  areas,  and  the  lespedeza- 
gathered  nitrogen  plus  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
manure,  with  its  humus,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium,  made  it  possible  to  produce 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  and  fifty  of  corn 
on  these  acres  that  less  than  a  decade  ago 
were  practically  worn  out.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  plantation  just  at  the 
time  of  threshing,  and  having  seen  at  first 
hand  the  great  stretchesofwheatcountry  on 
the  Canadian  prairies,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  wheat-raising  lesson  demon- 
strated to  a  section  of  the  South  where  this 
type  of  farming  is  unknown.  So  impressed 
w  as  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Development  at 
Memphis  w  ith  the  wheat  crop  of  100  acres 
on  the  Ames  plantation  last  year,  that  all 
wheat  fit  for  seed,  not  needed  on  the  planta- 
tion, was  spoken  for  to  be  used  as  seed  in  the 
Memphis  territoryof  a  100-mile  radius  lying 
about  that  enterprising  city,  in  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

A  S  THE  main  activity  of  the  planta- 
tion,  the  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus 
herd  is  being  enlarged  as  fast  as  the  heifer 
calves  will  increase  it.  \\  hen  the  herd  was 
started  five  years  ago,  a  bull  and  about 
twenty-five  of  the  best  females  that  could  be 
bought  at  the  leading  public  sales  were  ac- 
quired as  a  foundation.  Such  additions  as  have 
been  made  from  outside  since  have  been  added  to 
strengthen  the  herd,  until  the  females  are  good 
enough  to  keep,  regardless  of  prices  offered,  and 
only  the  bull  increase  is  allow  ed  to  go. 

The  same  sportsmanship  ideals  that  have  al- 
ways characterized  Mr.  Ames's  advent  into  the 
game  fields  are  followed  in  his  Aberdeen-Angus 
breeding  work.  This  fact  has  rapidly  built  up 
a  reputation  for  bulls  from  the  Ames  plantation, 
until  leading  breeders  from  as  far  as  Texas  and 
Michigan,  as  well  as  from  the  states  of  the  old 
South,  are  now  buying  this  high-class  product. 
Ordinarily,  a  bull  breeding  reputation  is  not  built 
up  in  less  than  a  decade;  more  often  it  takes  two 
or  three  of  them.  Yet  after  touring  the  great 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  Aberdeen- 
Angus  farms  last  spring,  the  big  ranching  firm  of 
Sam  H.  Hill  &  Son  of  Texas  found  at  Ames  plan- 
tation a  bull  that 
suited. 

Another  instance 
that  shows  the  rep- 
utation of  Ames 
plantation  pro- 
ducts was  the  se- 
lection of  two 
young  bulls  by 
Dwight  L.  Cutler 
of  Michigan,  one  of 
theoldest  breeders, 
whose  show  herd 
is  an  International 
Exposition  winner. 
The  pair  selected 
were  too  good  to 
price,  however,  and 
are  being  saved  for 
breeding  purposes. 
That's  the  kind  of 
constructive  work 
that  is  done  by  too 
few  breeders,  the 
kind  that  builds  a 
reputation  for  the 
herd,  such  as  all 
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few  big  estate  owners  in  the  North  can  realize. 
Corn  and  cotton,  especially  cotton,  are  hoed  bv 
hand  to  keep  the  crops  dean.  With  a  shortage 
of  male  labor.  Mr.  Buckle  began  hiring  the  colored 
women  to  take  the  men's  places.  This  brought 
the  discovery  that  the  women  are  better  than  the 
men  at  this  work,  being  more  careful,  quicker, 
and  steadier:  so  that  the  colored  woman  found 


A  motor  truck  also  saves  time,  labor,  and  horse 
feed. 
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a  war  job  in  the  South  to  which  she  is  likely  to 
stick  after  the  war  ends. 

A  big  60-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  takes 
crp  a  lor  of  labor  slack,  both  horse  and  man,  for 
the  Ames  plantation.  This  type  of  tractor  can 
be  used  practically  at  any  time  of  the  year 
and  on  any  part  of  the  plantation,  regardless 
of  weather.  It  puts  in  the  wheat  at  one  oper- 
ation when  necessary,  pulimg  eight  ra, -inch 
plow  bortomsT  a  double  set  cf  disk  harrows, 
and  the  seeder  all  at  one  time,  doing  with  three 
men  the  work  of  forty  mules  and  twenty  men, 
and  -:eeu;r.f  from  rftcer.  to  twenr;  a:r^s  1  day. 


him  from  rallma  prev  to  nu 
ills  that  trouble  stallions  c 
to  the  stable  too  much. 

The  handling  of  the  straw  from 
the  wheat  and  oats  crops  at  the 
Ames  plantation  is  another  war 
idea  that  on  such  land  miaht  not 
be  practised  in  normal  times-  It 
is  blown  into  a  shed  door  from 
the  separator,  out  of  the  weather, 
to  be  baled  a  little  later.  Everv 
bit  of  this  straw  will  get  back  to 
the  soil  carrying  the  rich  liquid 
manures  absorbed  from  the  bed- 
dings of  the  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  bales  taken  with  the  show 
herd  around  the  fair  circuit.  The 
old,  wasteful  straw  stack  of  the 
small-grain  growing  sections  is 
thus  done  away  with  at  the  start 
of  the  small-grain  production 
movement. 

The  "dog  garden" 
is  a  unique  and  prac- 
tical war  garden  for 
the  cutting  down  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  the 
dogs.  The  elimination 
of  the  fine  kennel  of 
bird  dogs  would  have 
been  an  irreparable  loss 
to  dogdom,  which  was 
especially  hard  hit  dur- 
ing  the  war.  Mr. 
Buckle  said  the  Ames 
plantation  could  patri- 
otically save  food  and 
prevent  the  sports- 
mans  best  friend  from 
being  eliminated  by 
war,  and  his  dog  war 
garden  is  the  result. 
Besides  feeding  the 
do a;s  on  a  war  biscuit 
to  cut  out  the  use  of 
wheat  flour,  the  garden 
with  its  cabbages,  beets,  toma- 
toes, and  such  greens  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  feeding  a  dog  to  a 
little  more  than  a  half  cent  a  day. 

*  I  HE  spirit  of  the  Ames  plan- 
tation  in  its  war  work  was  a 
fin;  thing  for  the  vicinity.  Mrs. 
.Ames  was  an  ardent  worker  at 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  winter  and 
spring  season  when  she  was  at 
the  plantation,  and  Manager 
Buckle  had  the  workers,  black 
and  white,  enthused  with  the  war- 
winning  spirit-  The  red  ban- 
dana "kerchief  of  the  colored  girl 
behind  the  hoe  is  a  service  flag 
for  both  her  and  her  brother 
in  the  ranks.  Sugar,  fat,  and 
wheat  savings  were  more  a  re- 
ligion here  than  in  most  rural 
communities. 
Somebodv  has  said  that  the  war  was  a  bles- 
sing for  America,  especially  the  American 
farmer.  Nothing  will  ever  be  the  same  again, 
and  the  farmer  will  learn  to  do  many  things 
on  a  sounder  business  basis  with  less  waste  of 
rime,  labor,  and  money.  Mr.  Ames,  in  putting 
his  plantation  on  a  war  basis,  showed  a  genuine, 
practical  patriotism  that  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire South,  a  South  ready  for  pure-bred  bulls 
to  turn  out  finished  beeves.  The  plantation 
is  still  a  great  quail  preserve,  but  it  is  a  quail 
preserve  that  was  put  on  the  firing  line  to  help 
wm  the  war. 


The  children's  books  are  on  the  lower  shelves  of  the  cupboard  alongside  the  steps  from  the  drawing  room  to  the  play  room.    At  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  the  cupboards  are  deeper  and  contain 

farm  bulletins,  records,  music,  and  lircwood 


CUPBOARDS  in  an  OJ^D  HO  US  8 

By  SA%AH  HOOD  g/LP/y{^cBRigHT 


FOR  twenty-five  years 
my  existence  had 
been  mostly  closet- 
less.  First  there  was 
an  1870  town  house  of  large 
rooms  and  small  closets;  then 
a  bride  coop;  and  lastly  an 
1840  farmhouse  with  a 
southern  exposure,  a  beauti- 
ful view,  and  no  closets  at 
all. 

It  was  when  we  began  to 
do  over  this  farmhouse  that 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  for 
closets,  and  particularly  for 
cubby-holes  to  keep  things 
in,  "things"  being  a  femin- 
ine term  for  what  you  know 
to  be  useful  but  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  beautiful;  or  if 
you  do,  whose  beauty,  if 
left  at  large,  is  outweighed 
by  the  necessity  for  endless 
dusting. 

Take  shoes  for  instance; 
I  can  remember  my  father's 
seven  stalwart  pairs,  all  alike 
and  beautifully  polished, 
lined  up  in  a  row  beneath 
the  curly  maple  footboard 


The  chimney  cupboard  in  the  dining  room  holds  the  tea  party  dishes  of  four  generations  of  children, 
part  of  that  cupboard,  and  in  the  one  under  the  window  is  the  jam  that  ought  to  go  with  tea  parties,  but 
m  these  Dr.  Holt-ridden  days 

SO 


In  the  lower 
seldom  does. 


of  his  Empire  bed.  Each 
pair  was  worn  on  its  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week, 
then  duly  polished  and  re- 
turned to  its  proper  place, 
and  woe  betide  the  "fool 
woman"  who  dared  on 
cleaning  day  to  mix  them 
up.  One  of  the  boys,  with  a 
truly  masculine  love  for 
comfort  (his  own,  of  course) 
had  his  fleet  of  "canal  boats" 
moored  in  a  semicircle 
around  a  low  chair,  while 
my  own  shoes  led  a  more 
secluded  life  in  a  shirt-waist 
box  and  behind  the  curtains 
of  a  bookcase. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  those 
barren  days  to  the  present 
time  of  closet  plenty-  There 
are  of  course,  all  the  usual 
closets  for  the  proper  storage 
of  everything  from  matches 
to  motor  coats,  but  more  in- 
teresting than  these  are  the 
unexpected  cupboards  and 
cubby-holes  evolved  by  a 
clever  architect  from  appar- 
ently useless  spaces. 


The  hall  cupboards,  although 
originally  planned  to  hide  the  hot 
water  heating  pipes,  hold  baseballs 
and  mitts,  paper  and  string,  and  a 
fire  extinguisher.  The  old  stirrup 
latches  were  bought  in  a  junk  shop 
for  11  cents  apiece 


The  nursery  cupboard  alongside 
the  little  fireplace  has  toys  on  the 
shelves  above  and  a  place  for  fire- 
wood below 


Fortified  by  this  closet  full  of  fire- 
wood, we  have  no  compunctions  in 
leaving  to  her  own  devices  the 
visitor  who  "loves  to  walk  but  not 
in  the  snow" — nor  yet  in  the  wind 
or  rain  or  mud,  as  the .  case — or 
season — may  be 


Clothes  in  this  bedroom  closet  are 
easily  reached  by  means  of  long- 
handled  hangers.  Below  arc  shoes 
and  extra  blankets 


In  the  bathroom 
the  waste  space  at  one 
end  of  the  tub  is  made 
into  a  medicine  closet 
above  and  a  drawer 
for  towels  below.  At 
the  other  end  is  a  bin 
for    soiled  clothes. 


A -  MECHANICAL  SOLUTIONj>f the  SERVANT 

M 


ODERN  mechanical  devices 
are  offered  to-day  for  the 
home  which  make  for  a 
smooth-running  basis  such 
as  was  never  known  before.  Home  ex- 
perts of  all  kinds  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  simplification  of  the 
running  of  the  house,  so  that  a 
smaller corpsof  servants  is  required  and 
those  employed  will  be  able  to  work 
more  easily  and  with  greater  interest. 

Out  in  Port  Washington  there  is  a  house 
— Mr.  Isaac  Guggenheim's — full  of  inter- 
esting arrangements,  the  service  portion 
particularly.  This  part  of  the  house  is 
planned  just  as  is  a  hospital,  so  that  it 
can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  The  floors  are  of  com- 
position, as  are  the  treads  and  risers  of 
the  staircases.  The  baseboards  are  of  tile 
and  integral  with  the  floor,  leaving  no 
cracks  or  corners  to  collect  dust.  I  he 
walls  are  tiled  to  a  height  of  four  feet  and 
at  the  top  of  the  tiling  is  painted  a  broad 
black  strip  so  that  in  dusting  the  tile  a 
smudge  is  not  left  on  the  light  painted 
wall  above.  Incidentally  this  black  strip 
gives  quite  a  smart  appearance  to  the 
halls  and  rooms.  The  doors  are  smooth, 
there  are  no  moldings,  the  door  knobs  are 
of  porcelain,  and  the  hinges  and  fittings 
are  of  white  metal.  Each  swing  door  has 
plate  glass  or  metal  protection.  In  the 
pantry  the  shelves  are  built-in  steel  cabi- 
nets, and  there  is  plate  glass  on  each  shelf. 

The  laundry  has  electric  washers,  mangles, 
etc.,  the  kitchen  a  combination  coal,  gas,  and 
electric  range.  There  are  metal-lined  chutes 
for  soiled  clothes,  which  lead  direct  to  the  laundry. 
The  clocks  throughout  the  service  portion  are 
built  in  the  walls  and  are  regulated  by  a  central 
clock  in  the  servants'  dining  hall. 

Each  housemaid  has  her  own  closet,  which  con- 
tains a  sink  as  well  as  her  own  special  cleaning 
implements.  These  implements  or  utensils  are 
designated  by  number  and  by  color  and  in  each 
closet  there  is  hung  on  the  wall  an  inventory  of 
the  contents. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  utility  room,  which  is 
located  in  the  service  portion  of  the  house,  but 
directly  connected  with  the  main  part.  This 
room  is  used  for  arranging  flowers  and  for  other 
odd  jobs.  There  is  a  large  sink  the  full  length 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  making  plenty  of  space 
for  the  cut  flowers  and  for  vases.  The  flowers 
are  brought  direct  to  the  room  by  the  house  eleva- 
tor (this  can  be  done  in  smaller  houses  by  a  dumb 
waiter)  thus  keeping  the  stairs  and  halls  free 
from  the  litter  of  leaves  and  odd  sprigs. 

r\UE  to  the  sharp  eye  of  the  modern  house- 
wife,  the  kitchen  probably  more  than  any 
other  room  in  the  house  has  come  closer  to  the  ideal 
of  a  scientific  workshop.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant recent  acquisitions  of  the  kitchen  is  the 
electric  range,  which  makes  for  cleaner  o  .king 
and,  by  the  exact  regulation  of  heat  which  is 
possible,  the  elimination  of  scorching  and  burning. 
For  table  and  sick-room  cooking  there  is  an  elec- 
tric grill  to  which  may  be  added  an  ovenette. 
On  it  food  may  be  cooked  in  any  way,  and  two 
operations  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  coils. 

Electricity  has  washed  our  dishes  for  some 
years,  but  many  improvements  have  been  added 
of  late.  One  washer  consists,  first,  of  a  container 
which  is  free  from  any  obstructions  in  which  food 
particles  mightfrclog.  It, is  made  of  heavy  tin 
having  a  free  cleansing  surface.  In  the  funnel- 
like bottom  of  the  container  rests  the  "dasher," 
which  throws  the  water  up,  through,  and  between 
all  the  dishes,  thus  washing  off  all  scraps.  1  he 
dishes  are  not  sprayed,  or  sprinkled,  on  one  side 
only,  but  are  thoroughly  washed  on  both  sides. 
Two  dish  trays,  one  above  the  other,  securely 
hold  the  dishes  on  edge,  in  an  upright  position. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  very  fine  dish  slipping 


TROBLEzM 

Ingenious  devices  which  aid  the  servant  in  his  work, 
or  make  a  large  part  of  his  service  unnecessary 
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In  a  modem  laundry  like 


electrically  equipped  throughout.  Blue  Monday  is 
a  thing  of  the  past 


through  wet,  soapy  fingers  and  breaking.  In 
the  centre  is  a  compartment  for  silver.  Trays 
can  easily  be  lifted  and  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
wherever  most  convenient,  in  or  out  of  the 
washer.  This  washer  comes  equipped  with  motor, 
or  with  a  lever  which  can  be  operated  by  hand. 

Another  improvement  is  the  hard  enameled 
iron  kitchen  table.  Besides  being  more  sanitary 
and  easier  to  clean  than  the  wooden  top  table, 
it  adds  a  bright,  cheery,  clean  look  to  the  kitchen. 
There  are  more  elaborate  all  metal  tables,  having 
an  overhead  rack  for  saucepans,  a  lower  shelf  of 
tinned  iron  for  roasting  pans  and  heavy  pots,  and 
an  electric  heated  warming  closet  for  plates. 

'  |  there  are  a  number  of  garbage  re- 

ceivers  that  are  convenient  and  sanitary,  as 
well  as  indoor  incinerators.  An  underground 
garbage  receiver  is  made  which  can  be  placed  in 
the  ground  near  the  kitchen  door,  where  it  emits 
no  odors  and  is  safe  from  dogs  and  vermin.  The 
only  part  exposed  is  the  top  and  door.  To  open 
the  receiver  the  lid  is  raised  with  the  foot.  When 
the  garbage  can  is  filled  the  garbage  man  simply 
takes  off  the  iron  top  and  lifts  out  the  can.  An- 
other unique  arrangement  is  the  built-in  recep- 
tacle, the  front  of  which  opens  into  the  kitchen  and 
the  back  to  some  accessible  place  outside  the 
building.  Then  there  are  chimney  incinerators, 
fitted  with  pass  flue  and  grate,  which  feed  oxygen 
into  the  gases  formed  immediately  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  fire.  As  a  result,  carbon  and  inflam- 
mable gases  (smoke)  are  consumed,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  no  odor  is  given  out. 

The  development  of  icemaking  or  refrigerating 
machines  for  use  in  an  ordinary  household  seems 
slow  indeed  when  you  think  of  the  high  state  of 
perfection  to  which  mechanical  appliances  in 
general  have  been  brought.  But  there  is  now  a 
machine  that  can  fit  practically  any  ice  box.  A 
compact,  silent  little  motor  connects  it  with  the 
electric  light  system  in  the  house,  and  uses  really 
little  power.  In  the  refrigerating  chamber  the 
special  refrigerating  compound  becomes  a  gas 
and  creates  an  intense  cold  by  absorbing  from 
the  walls  of  the  tubing  the  heat  units  that  have 
been  extracted  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  re- 
frigerator. 1  he  heat  and  odors  absorbed  from 
the  food  storage  chambers  are  radiated  to  the 
outer  air.  Bottled  or  distilled  water  placed  in 
this  refrigerating  chamber  may  be  frozen  into  ice 
cubes  for  table  use. 


T^HE  room  which  has  profited  most 
*-  from  electricity  is  the  laundry. 
Washing  machines,  dryers,  mangles 
and  ironing  machines,  have  all  been 
equipped  with  electric  motive  power. 
Electric  dryers  eliminate  the  disad- 
vantages of  bad  weather  and  kindred 
trials  of  outdoor  drying.  The  newest 
dryers  keep  a  constant  stream  of  dry, 
warm  aircirculating  through  theclothes, 
which  ventilates  at  the  same  time  that  it 
dries  them,  and  thus  saves  the  baking 
which  yellowed  the  clothes  and  left  them 
with  a  laundry  odor  in  the  old-time  dryers. 
The  air  in  the  cabinet  changes  from  250 
to  300  times  an  hour. 

Heavy  table  and  bed  linen,  curtains, 
aprons,  and  such  flat  pieces  can  be  ironed 
with  less  time,  effort,  and  expense  by  using 
an  electrically  driven  ironing  machine  than 
with  a  hand-run  iron.  For  those  pieces 
which  cannot  be  done  in  this  way,  there  is 
the  electrically  heated  iron.  A  particu- 
larly convenient  arrangement  for  this  kind 
of  work  is  an  ironing  board  which  opens 
from  a  cupboard  where  an  electric  socket 
is  installed  for  the  iron. 


TT  IS  odd  that  the  problems  and  conveni- 
A  ences  of  one  of  the  most  important 
rooms  in  the  house  should  have  been  the 
last  to  be  developed.  Yet  this  is  the  case. 
The  bathroom  is  only  of  late  beginning  to 
evolve  from  its  pristine  usefulness  into  a 
room  of  comfort  and  efficiency. 
Separate  tubs  and  bowls  are  no  longer  placed 
in  the  room.  A  tiled-in  tub  and  a  bowl  which  is 
attached  to  the  wall,  instead  of  having  a  floor 
standard,  thereby  making  possible  easier  and 
more  thorough  cleaning,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Accessories  are  placed  in  the  recesses  of  the  tiled 
wall  to  facilitate  cleaning;  there  are  no  metal  parts 
to  tarnish,  corrode,  or  rust  and  no  metal  surfaces 
to  crack  or  peel,  for  white  tile  and  white  vitreous 
china  compose  the  entire  scheme. 

An  electric  heater  built  into  the  wall  pro- 
vides immediate  warmth  for  a  chilly  morning. 
Particularly  advantageous  in  the  bathroom 
is  the  cork  flooring  which  can  be  used  over 
old  floors  and  is  light  enough  to  need  no  re- 
enforcement  of  the  floor  and  ceiling  beneath. 
It  is  practically  waterproof,  durable,  and  easy 
to  clean. 

While  hot  water  is  an  indispensable  need,  it  is 
an  irregular  necessity.  If  not  ready,  it  usually 
takes  time  and  effort  to  supply  it.  An  automatic 
gas  water  heater — and  there  are  several  good  ones 
on  the  market — supplies  this  need.  The  opening 
of  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  instantly 
admits  the  gas  to  the  burner  where  it  is  ignited 
by  a  pilot.  Gas  burns  only  while  the  hot  water 
runs,  which  yet  insures  a  tub  of  hot  water.  When 
the  water  reaches  a  predetermined  temperature, 
usually  150  degrees  F.,  a  thermostat,  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  burner,  shuts  off  the  gas  until  the 
temperature  falls  below  the  degrees  F.  for  which 
it  is  set,  thus  insuring  uniform  temperature  as 
well  as  effecting  an  economy  in  the  use  of  gas. 
This  thermostat  incidentally  acts  as  a  safety 
valve,  making  it  impossible  for  the  gas  to  hum 
unless  water  is  being  drawn.  This  mechanism, 
by  the  way,  is  coming  more  into  use  in  modern 
houses.  Functioning  as  a  mixing  valve  for  the 
heat  and  water,  it  controls  the  entire  water 
heating  system  of  the  house  and  allows  the  water 
to  be  kept  at  any  predetermined  temperature 
by  simply  setting  an  indicator  to  a  Fahrenheit 
scale  on  its  face. 

Speaking  of  thermostats,  you  may  now  have 
a  thermostatic  mixing  valve  in  your  bathtub 
plumbing  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  water 
drawn  for  the  bath  may  be  predetermined.  You 
simply  turn  a  lever  to  the  desired  temperature, 
say  90  or  100  degrees,  and  turn  on  the  water. 
The  valve  cannot  be  fooled,  either,  for  if  there 
is  not  enough  hot  water  available  you  will  find 
that  your  bath  has  not  been  drawn. 
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JN  THE  garage  an  even  temperature  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  the  cars  must  be  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  damp.  A  heater  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  need  has  recently  come  upon  the 
market.  It  burns  any  kind  of  liquid  fuel  with 
neither  smoke  nor  smell.  Instead  of  giving  a 
direct  heat  which  might  be  a  danger  to  the  car, 
it  heats  by  air  circulation.  Cold  air  is  drawn 
in  at  the  bottom,  heated  and  passed  out  at  the 
top,  circulating  evenly  throughout  the  garage. 

To  keep  the  door  from  knocking  against  the 
car  there  is  to  be  found  an  automatic  door  stop. 
Swinging  the  door  open  starts  the  action,  and 
when  the  door  is  open  to  a  little  more  than  a  right 
angle  the  notches  in  the  end  of  the  holder  drop 
over  the  bottom  of  a  slotted  plate — locking  the 
door  open.  The  release  is  made  by  pulling  the 
chain  attachment. 

HEAT,  light,  and  power  are  three  words 
which,  more  than  all  others,  have  come  to 
mean  progress  and  modern  conveniences  in  the 
home.  Each  indicates  the  fountain  spring  of 
inspiration  for  a  multitude  of  devices.  1  ake  the 
heating  system  of  a  house:  thermostats  that  regu- 
late the  damper  and  draft  of  furnace  or  boiler 
are  now  so  cheap,  considering  the  amount  of  fuel 
Si\  ed,  that  every  house  ought  to  have  one.  Any 
builder  will  tell  you  that  a  thermostat  is  as  es- 
sential to  making  a  house  modern  as  is  a  bathtub. 
They  can  be  installed  on  any  kind  of  a  heating 
plant  in  any  house,  and  in  one  season  they  make 
good  the  cost  in  fuel  saved. 

Automatic  control  of  the  humidity  of  the  air 
is  now  considered  almost  as  important  as  auto- 
matic temperature  control.  An  instrument  for 
such  control  can  be  located  at  some  point  in 
the  house,  and  supplied  with  compressed  air 
from  a  small  compresser  in  the  basement  and  by 
means  of  a  pipe  concealed  in  the  walls.  The 
mechanism  is  sensitive  to  very  slight  changes  in 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  controls  automatically 
a  humidifier  which  supplies  moisture. 

'T'HE  need  for  properly  protected  coal  windows 
has  long  been  felt.    Every  sort  of  a  makeshift 
has  been  resorted  to  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
damage  being  done  to  buildings  through  the  de- 
livery of  coal.    Coal  chutes 
are    now    obtainable  that 
provide  a  large  opening  with 
a  steel    protecting  shield, 
which  thus  enables  the  coal 
to  be  thrown  into  thecoal  bin 
withoutdamageto  thebuild- 
ing,  or  being  scattered  all 
over  the  lawn.  When  closed 
these  coal  chutes  lock  auto- 
matically and  set  flush  with 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  ash 
chute  direct  from  the  hearth 
to  an  ash  receptacle  below, 
which  dispenses  with  the 
nuisance  and  dust  of  remov- 
ing ashes.  And  the  work  of 
carrying  up  the  wood  can 
be  done  away  with  by  the 
installation  of  the  electric 
driven  or  hand-operated  fuel 
lift.  This  lift  consists  of  a 
box  traveling  in  vertical 
guides,  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  rope  and  drum. 
The  entire  equipment  is 
placed  in  the  basement  and 
so  disposed  that  the  box  at 
the  top  of  the  lift  rests  inside 
a  fixed  woodbox  beside  the 
fireplace,  or  in  a  convenient 
w  indow  seat,  or  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  near-by  closet. 

The  telescopic  hoist 
method  of  removing  ashes 
from  the  basement  is  another 
improvement  related  to  the 
heating  system.  The  ap- 
paratusconsists  of  a  sturdily 
constructed  hoist  which  tele- 
scopes below  and  is  invisi- 
ble from  the  grade  whea 
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ashes  are  not  being  moved.  To  operate,  a  few 
turns  of  the  telescoping  handle  raises  the  hoisting 
head  to  its  proper  position  over  the  hatchway,  at 
the  same  time  automatically  raising  the  doors 
flush  with  the  ground,  and  the  spring  guard  goes 
into  position.  The  ash  man  then  mounts  the  lad- 
der, hooks  the  cans,  and  proceeds  to  raise  them. 

Of  less  initial  expense,  though,  is  the  steel  ash- 
barrel  truck.  The  truck  is  brought  to  the  ash 
barrel,  which  is  raised  on  edge,  the  truck  pushed 
under,  and  the  handles  and  drop  hook  elevated 
over  the  top  edge.  With  the  barrel  then  on 
wheels  it  can  be  drawn  along  and  up  the  steps 
without  effort. 


TJECAUSE  light,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
is  such  an  important  consideration  in  rela- 
tion to  health,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  have 
been  many  changes  in  lighting  systems  in  recent 
years.  1  here  is,  for  instance,  the  window,  both 
sashes  of  vhich  are  reversible.  With  this,  vari- 
ous sorts  of  applied  weather  stripping  now  in 
use  are  unnecessary,  as  this  form  of  construction 
insures  positive  weather  protection.  Ventilation 
without  draughts  is  automatic.  It  is  secured  at 
will,  without  exposing  the  interior  of  the  room 
to  the  weather.  This  is  part  of  the  construction 
of  the  window,  and  eliminates  ventilating  devices. 
Incidentally,  the  window  is  adaptable  to  all  forms 
of  screens,  storm  sash,  awnings,  blinds,  and  shades, 
and  both  sides  can  be  cleaned  from  within. 

Speaking  of  screens  and  blinds,  screening  for 
houses  is  made  in  perfected  and  durable  forms. 
1  he  best  window  and  door  frames  are  of  bronze 
or  galvanized  steel,  and  all  attachments  such  as 
hinges,  bolts,  catches,  etc.,  of  solid  bronze  metal. 
The  most  durable  screening  is  fourteen-inch  mesh 
solid  bronze  wire  cloth. 

1  here  are  sliding  screens,  stationary  screens, 
and  casement  screens  made  in  attractive  forms, 
but  of  particular  interest  is  the  roll  screen  which 
under  some  conditions  is  particularly  adaptable — 
to  casement  windows,  for  instance.    The  screen 
is  placed  inside  the  window'  and  operates  by  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  wire  cloth  which  rolls  into  a 
metal  case,  the  edges  of  the  cloth  being  contained 
in  side  guides  or  grooves.    The  construction  of 
the  screen  is  such  that  while  the  wire  cloth  is  held 
flat  and  smooth  in  any  position  by  a 
spring  tension,  a  spring  roller  is  not  used 
and  the  screen  stays  in  any  position 
that  it  is  placed. 

There  is  also  on  the  market  an  ad- 
justable shutter  worker  which  enables 
you  to  close  or  open  the  shutters  with- 
out raising  the  window,  and  automatic- 
ally' lock  them  in  any  position. 


Sometimes  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  light 
in  the  attic,  at  a  point  where  a  dormer  window 
would  spoil  the  lines  of  the  roof.  If  the  roof  is 
of  slate,  wire  glass  cut  to  the  size  of  the  slate  can 
be  used.  The  glass  blends  in  with  the  slate  and 
is  not  noticeable.  It  is  wise  to  make  the  opening 
not  too  large — not  more  than  three  slates  long  by- 
four  wide — on  account  of  condensation. 
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A  convenient  gar- 
bage receiver  fitted  to 
hang  on  outside 
walls,  out  of  reach  of 
dogs 


An  ironing  board 
opening  from  a  cup- 
board where  an  elec- 
tric socket  is  installed 
for  the  iron 


NCI  DENTALLY  there  is  a  device  by  which 
the  attic  may  be  made  a  sort  of  closed  closet, 
oh  viating  the  necessity  for  much  stair  cleaning, 
and  saving  space.  The  device  consists  of  a 
movable  stairway  which,  like  the  portcullis 
of  old,  may  be  lowered  or  drawn  up,  cutting  off 
the  attic  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  makes 
possible  easy  access  to  the  storage  attic  from  a 
mere  passageway.  By  means  of  a  balanced  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  pulls,  the  stairway  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  with  ease.  This  movable  stair- 
way is  often  a  convenience  in  a  garage. 

For  artificial  light  a  portable  electric  light  has 
been  developed  that  is  a  decided  convenience. 
This  particular  one  has  a  felt-lined  hook  attach- 
ment which  permits  the  placing  of  the  light  w  her- 
ever desired — on  the  head  of  a  bed,  back  of  chair, 
anywhere.  But  most  interesting  is  its  arrange- 
ment by  which  you  can  have  four  changes  of  light 
— full,  low,  dim,  and  night  light. 

The  two-way  plug  solves  another  difficulty  by 
allowing  for  double  light  or  power  from  one  wall 
or  fixture  socket. 

DOWER  is  represented  by  any  number  of 
*■  appliances,  first  of  which  is  the  power  table 
equipped  with  motor,  to  which  may  be  attached 
many  different  devices  for  ice  cutting,  buffing 
silver,  polishing,  freezing  ice  cream,  sharpening 
knives,  mixing  dough,  etc.,  etc.  Motors  to  do 
this  work  may  now  be  had  in  varying  sizes  and 
many  of  them  are  of  portable  construction. 

There  are  many  good  vacuum  cleaners  that 
might  be  classed  under  power,  but  one  in  partic- 
ular is  especially  effective  because  it  is  an  electric 
carpet  sweeper  and  vacuum  cleaner  combined. 
A  brush  of  soft  hair  sweeps  and  shakes  the  floor 
covering  while  the  powerful  suction  removes  the 
dirt — and  sweeping  and  shaking  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  powerful  suction 
in  the  removal  of  dirt. 

The  connecting  link  is  the 
combined  interior  and  ex- 
change telephone  svstem 
Inch  has  been  installed  in 
a  good  many  countrv  houses. 
It  not  only  affords  com- 
munication between  all 
points  in  the  house  and 
grounds,  but  is  so  designed 
-J  '.  J    I  that  from  any  telephone  in 

the  system  calls  may  be 
made  through  the  telephone 
company's  central  office  to 
^l.aes  outside.  1  his  sys- 
tem has  replaced  the  old- 
".isliioned  push  buttons  and 
speaking  tubes,  and  pro- 
vides a  means  of  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  household 
in  a  convenient  and  effec- 
tive manner.  It  combines 
all  the  advantages  of  former 
systems  of  limited  interior 
communication  with  the 
time  and  effort  saving  con- 
venience of  complete  out- 
side telephone  service. 

Calls  from  outside  points 
may  be  received  at  any  tele- 
phone on  the  premises,  or 
arrangements  may  be  made 
by  which  a  centrally  located 
bell  will  ring  when  the  com- 
pany's central  office  is  call- 
ing. Any  one  within  hear- 
ing distance  may  answer  the 
incoming  call  at  the  nearest 
telephone  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, transfer  the  call  to  a 
telephone  in  any  other  part 
of  the  house. 


Electus  D.  Litchfield,  Architect 

The  Community  Building  at  Watertown  is  built  on  a  side  hill  and  houses  two  good-sized  country  stores,  with  rooms  above  for  a  young  men's  club  and  a  bowling  alley  underneath; 

and  a  moving  picture  theatre  in  the  rear,  with  women's  club  rooms  below 
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THE  COMMUNITY  "BUILDING, 

JV^ATER TO IV N,  QONN.  V-™^s^i^t 


^HE  moving  picture  theatre 
in  this  country  is  less  than 
ten  years  old,  but  already  it 
has  established  a  character 
for  tawdriness  and  bad  taste.  But 
the  moving  picture  theatre  is  here 
to  stay,  and  its  good  qualities  so 
far  exceed  its  bad  ones  that  it 
may  soon  outgrow  the  errors  of  its 
youth  and  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  self-respecting  and  reputable 
member  of  society.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  essential  for  its  success  that  the  movies  should 
wear  the  very  cheap  and  flashy  garb  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.    Not  all  things  that  are  low 
priced   need  be 
cheap  —  we  may 
gather  in  the 
woods  a  ladyslip- 
per  that  the  costli- 
est orchid  cannot 
put  to  shame. 

Doubtless  one  of 
the  reasons  that 
our  American 
Army  has  been 
healthy  and  happy 
beyond  the  record 
of  any  army  of  the 
past  has  been  be- 
cause decent  and 
healthy  amuse- 
ment has  been  pro- 
vided for  it.  It 
would  appear  that 
other  people  think 
so,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Moores,  writing  in 
the  House  Beauti- 
ful, suggests  that 
community  build- 
ings would  furnish 
an  appropriate 
soldiers'  memorial, 
to  be  erected  by  the 
small  towns  of  the 
country.  There 
can  be  no  question 
that  for  the  health- 
ful and  democratic 


Let  us  all  stand  up,  raise  our  right  hands,  and  vow  in  all  solemnity  that 
we  shall  not  insult  the  memory  of  those  who  have  fought  and  died  for 
civilization  by  monuments  unworthy  of  them  and  of  ourselves.  What 
better  form  could  a  memorial  take  than  a  community  building,  a  joy 
not  merely  to  the  eye  but  to  the  mind,  a  centre  of  our  commu- 
nity lije,  a  second  home  for  all  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old? 


development  of  a  town,  anything  that  will  tend 
to  bring  its  different  elements  together  in  social 
intercourse  would  always  be  a  community  asset. 


The  rear  elevation,  showing  outlook  of  the  women's  club  rooms  and  outside  stairway  to  rear  doors  of  the  theatre 


are  to   be  built,  they  can  be 
made  of  value  or  of  considerable 
loss,  architecturally,  to  the  estab- 
lished town.  As  a  people,  we  are 
as  a  rule  wholly  indifferent  to  our 
town  architecture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  indiv  idual  buildings. 
Building  committees  are  apt  to  be 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  effect  upon 
the  town,  considered  as  a  unit  of 
an  architectural  composition  or  in 
town  planning,  and  we  have  again  and  again  before 
us  the  crime  of  the  erection  of  monumental  banks, 
antiseptic  and  fire-proof  schoolhouses,  and  get- 
rich-quick  moving 
picture  theatres, 
which   are  as  ap- 
propriate as  a  silk 
hat  upon  a  Chinese 
mandarin. 

Do  you  remem- 
ber that  beautiful 
elm  tree  that  used 
to  stand  right  there 
where  they  built 
the  bank?  What 
has  become  of  the 
sentimental  loveli- 
ness of  the  old 
town  square?  This 
is  an  up-to-date, 
hustling  town. 
Yes,  oh  yes,  but  is 
it  not  possible  to  be 
modern  and  up-to- 
date  and  keepsome 
of  our  pristine 
beauty?  How  can 
it  be  recovered 
when  we  have  once 
destroyed  it?  It  is 
gone  forever  and 
irrevocably. 

However,  it  is 
possible  to  be  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date 
and  picturesque 
and  appropriate. 
If  you  do  not  be- 
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lieve  it,  look  at  the  Community  Building  which 
Mr.  E.  D.  Litchfield  has  designed  and  built  at 
Watertown,  Conn.,  and  see  how  he  has  got  all 
of  these  things  which  you  want,  and  yet  has 
added,  if  anything,  to  the  delightful  old-time  set- 
tled Colonial  feeling  of  the  little  village  of  Water- 
town.  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  in  your  own 
town?  See  the  old  tree  right  in  the  sidewalk  that 
you  would  have  cut  down,  and  the  old-time  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  that  someone  might  say  were 
out  of  date?  Is  there  any  reason,  because  these 
buildings  have  the  sentimental  quality,  that  they 
may  not  be  equally  successful  commercially? 

"^TOTICE  that  in  this  group  there  are  two 
good-sized  country  stores,  with  rooms  for 
a  young  men's  club  above,  reached  through  an 
adequate  entrance  and  stairway  leading  from  the 
street.  In  the  rear  of  the  stores,  and  with  a  wide 
approach  at  the  street  level,  is  a  moving  picture 
theatre,  with  an  adequate  stage  and  dressing 
rooms.  These  have  a  separate  entrance,  also  on 
the  street  level,  to  the  left  of  the  stores.  Under- 
neath the  stores,  and  approached  by  the  stairway 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  movies,  are 
bowling  alleys,  while  underneath  the  theatre 
are  the  women's  club  rooms.  Here  there  are 
ante-rooms,  cooking  school,  and  a  splendid  danc- 
ing floor,  nearly  40  x  80  feet,  opening  on  a  wide 
porch,  with  delicate  Corinthian  columns  re- 
miniscent of  the  old  Colony  Club  of  New  York. 

The  building  was  erected  by  Heminway  Park, 
Inc.,  a  company  organized  on  a  commercial  basis 
for  the  development  of  attractive  homes  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Heminway  Silk  Mills  and  others. 

The  erection  of  the  building  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Scovill,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wheeler 


of  the  Taft  School,  and 
others  of  the  Heminway 
Park  Company,  but  it  will 
be  realized  that,  as  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  was 
something  inside  of  $60,000, 
the  enterprise  can  event- 
ually be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

The  General  Manager  of 
Heminway  Park  is  Mr. 
Guion  Thompson,  E.  E.,  a 
gentleman  much  interested 
in  architecture  and  in  hous- 
ing development,  and  to 
him  the  architect  gives 
much  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  whole  structure  has 
a  quality  which  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  it  is  unusual. 
The  building  might  very 
well  have  been  erected  by 
one  of  those  old-time 
carpenter-  builder  -  archi- 
tects, whose  work  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  gives  so 
much  of  the  American 
character  to  our  old  towns. 
In  a  few  years,  when  the  gen- 
esisof  thestructure  is  forgot- 
ten, we  shall  be  surpised  if  it 
is  not  accepted  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  one  ot  the 
ancient 
buildings 
of  the 
place. 


Detail  of  doorway  to 
the  women's  club 
rooms  in  the  basement 
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The  site  for  the  gard*h  is  a  narrow, 
sloping  stretch  of  land  between  buildings, 
and  it  was  laid  out  to  include  rose  arbors 
and  an  old  oak  already  on  the  site 


A  Garden 
for 

?Mrs.  G.  M.  Whitin 


Vista  from  the  gate.  A  high,  close 
fence  of  locust  saplings  gives  privacy 
to  the  garden 


The  artificial  pool  beneath  the  oak  is 
specially  featured  for  its  reflections,  the 
charming  effect  being  heightened  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  masonry  so  that  turf 
grows  to  the  very  water's  edge 


IV hit  i?i  s^oille 
Mass. 

LoRING  &  LELAND 
Landscape  Architects 


A  stone  walled  terrace  eases  the  grade 
and  provides  opportunity  for  effective 
rock  planting 
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No  matter  whether  you  like  dogs  or  not,  you  can't  resist  the  appeal  of  a  chow  puppy.   This  serious-minded  young  individual  is  the  Misses  Thompson's  Quong  of 

Waving  Willows 


The  CHINESE  QHOW  <DOQ 

Br  IF  ALTER  zA.  -DYE'R^ 


I NEVER  saw  a  Chinaman  eating  dog;  I  never 
hope  to  see  one.  I  have  never  met  any  one 
who  has  seen  a  Chinaman  eating  dog.  In  a 
word,  I  do  not  know  of  any  direct  evidence 
of  the  commonly  accepted  belief  that  the  dog  we 
know  as  the  chow  chow  was  formerly  bred  and 
fattened  by  the  Chinese  as  a  substitute  for  mut- 
ton, and  that  the  custom  is  still  in  vogue  in  certain 
parts  of  China.  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
this  is  so.  Stranger  things  have  been  done  in  that 
Oriental  land  of  mystery.  And  the  tradition  is  too 
persistent  to  be  overlooked.  The  very  name  of  the 
breed  suggests  culinary  antecedents. 

According  to  Watson,  the  young  chows  are  fed 
no  meat,  but  are  given  rice  and  farinaceous  foods 
and  fattened  for  the  table.  They  are  eaten  when 
young,  the  finer  ones  being  preserved  for  breeding. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore,  an  English  authority  on  this 
breed,  says  that  chows  have  long  been  bred  and 
fattened  for  the  table  in  China.  They  are  eaten 
while  still  young  and  tender — at  five  to  ten  months 
old.  As  in  the  case  of  hogs,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  pure  breeding  paid  in  a  practical  way;  hence 
the  plebeian  chow  came  to  be  as  carefully  bred  as 
the  princely  Peke,  and  the  type  was  fixed. 

I  *HE  breed  was  practically  unknown  in  1881, 
when  \  ero  Shaw  wrote  his  "  Book  of  the 
Dog."     Shaw  quoted  a  friend,  W.  K..  Taunton, 
who  reported  that  he  had  observed  the  breed  in 
China.    "The   common   dog  of  the  country," 


wrote  Taunton,  "is  not  unlike  a  large,  coarse  Pom- 
eranian, and  is  in  all  probability  very  closely 
related  to  the  Esquimaux  breed.  The  muzzle  is 
pointed,  ears  erect,  coat  long,  straight,  and  rather 
coarse  in  texture,  but  with  a  soft,  furry  undercoat, 
tail  closely  curled  over  the  hip.  The  lips  and 
tongue  are  black,  which  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  most  of  the  Chinese  breeds.  .  .  1  hese  dogs 
are  seen  in  a  variety  of  colors,  but  most  commonly 
of  a  deep  red,  and  most  rarely  of  a  jet  black.  In 
this  country  [England]  they  are  generally  known 
as  'the  edible  dog  of  China,'  as  they  are  used  for 
eating  by  the  inhabitants  of  China,  but  only  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  very  rarely,  if 

ever  at  all,  by  the  upper  or  middle  classes  

The  testimonv  of  one  who  is  obviously  so  close 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Taunton  is  not  to  be  minimized, 
and  yet  it  will  be  noted  that  he  did  not  claim  ever 
to  have  seen  a  Chinaman  eating  dog. 

T  AM  inclined  to  let  the  question  rest  there,  and 
*  yet  there  is  one  point  that  must  be  considered. 
The  purity  of  the  chow's  breeding  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  other  motive  than  the  fan- 
cier's interest,  for  the  Chinese  are  not  dog  fan- 
ciers, nor,  indeed,  a  pet-loving  race  like  the  Euro- 
peans. The  Peke  was  the  semi-sacred  inmate  of 
the  imperial  palace,  while  the  chow  was  not  the 
pet  of  aristocracy  but  the  dog  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  common  people  are  not  famous  for 
careful  line  breeding  of  dogs,  without  a  special 


motive.  And  yet  the  chow  has  never  been  a  mon- 
grel, though  there  are  mongrels  in  China  as  else- 
where. The  chow  is  known  to  have  been  an 
established  and  unchanged  breed  in  China  for  a 
hundred  years  at  the  very  least,  and  his  ancient 
lineage  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  always  breeds 
true  to  type.  The  purity  of  the  chow's  breed- 
ing was  due  to  some  strong  motive,  and  if  that 
motive  was  one  that  is  a  bit  shocking  to  Western 
sensibilities,  ir  cm  scarcely  be  helped  now.  It 
it  was  not  food,  what  was  it? 

But,  as  Mrs.  Moore  says,  let  us  hasten  on  to 
more  pleasant  topics.  Out  of  the  land  of  the 
mandarin  has  come  to  us  a  dog  that  has  won  a 
firm  place  in  the  Western  canine  world,  and  our 
modern  chow  is  sufficiently  like  his  Oriental 
prototvpe  to  furnish  us  with  tangible  and  visible 
evidence  as  to  his  character  and  origin.  His 
head,  ears,  eyes,  and  coat  all  testify  strongly  to  a 
probable  Arctic  descent.  The  white  chow,  indeed, 
is  not  unlike  a  Samoyede.  The  plausible  theory 
is  that  a  Siberian  wild  dog  was  brought  into  China 
bv  way  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  no  one  knows 
how  long  ago,  and  that  a  type  was  established  and 
domesticated  there  which  possesses  the  changeless 
character  of  the  unchanging  East. 

Watson  believes  that  the  chow  chow  has  long 
been  known  in  England,  but  it  was  evidently  not 
well  known.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  chows  were  occasionally  ex- 
hibited in  the  "foreign  classes"  in  the  shows.  It 
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Mrs.  John  Z.  Adams  with  Ch.  Lord  Cholmondeley  II,  c/.e  of  the  best  chows 
in  the  United  States 


One  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Daniels's  four-months-old  puppies 

was  not  until  about  twenty  years  ago  that  separate 
classes  were  provided  for  the  breed.  Since  then 
the  chow  has  become  very  popular  in  England. 
I  he  English  fanciers  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
improvements  in  the  type,  and  now  we  can  get 
better  chows  from  England  than  from  China.  At 
one  time  Queen  Alexandra  tried  to  get  the  name  of 
the  breed  changed  to  the  Chinese  celestials,  but 
was  not  successful. 

/"V  R  American  winners  strain  back  to  the 
best  of  the  English  blood.  The  first  truly 
famous  one  was  Ch.  Chow  VIII,  but  the  sire  of 
the  largest  number  of  later  winners  was  Shylock, 
and  the  Shylock  strain  is  still  with  us.  Shylock 
was  the  sire  of  Ch.  Red  Craze  of  the  perfect  head 
and  of  Ch.  Chinese  Chum,  our  first  notable  im- 
portation. Another  fine  English  chow  was  Ch. 
Fu  Chow. 

Though  hardly  known  in  America  ten  years  ago, 
the  chow  is  now  extremely  popular  here.  The 
first  ones  on  record  here  came  not  from  England 
but  from  China.  Admiral  Dewey  brought  over 
two  good  ones  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay.  The  first  entries  under  the  A.  K.  C.  were 
from  California  in  1900.  First-class  dogs  from 
England  were  not  shown  here  until  two  or  three 
years  later. 

In  1902  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Proctor  went 
to  England  to  select  some  Russian  wolfhounds  for 
importation  and  became  much  interested  in  the 


Ch.  Chinese  Chum,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Proctor's  famous  chow 


chow.  As  a  result  they  brought  back 
with  them  Chinese  Chum.  He  was  still 
a  young  dog,  but  he  had  already  beaten 
Red  Craze  in  England.  A  better  begin- 
ning could  hardly  have  been  made. 
Chinese  Chum  proved  to  be  a  good  sire 
and  the  best  of  his  day  on  the  bench. 
In  some  respects  he  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

We  now  have  a  lot  of  good  dogs  in  this 
country  and  the  chow  appears  to  have 
become  equally  popular  with  the  fanciers 
and  the  general  public.  In  1917  there 
were  fifty-two  entered  in  the  New  York  Show; 
The  1918  show  was  smaller  all  around,  on  account 
of  the  war,  but  the  names  of  forty-seven  chows 
appeared;  this  year  there  were  ninety-nine. 

/"\NE  of  the  best  dogs  of  the  present  day  is  Mrs. 

John/..  Adams's  Ch.  Lord  Cholmondeley  II,  a 
youngster  who,  up  to  February,  1918,  had  never 
known  defeat.  He  was  first  shown  at  the  Dan- 
bury  show  in  October,  1917,  at  that  time  an  un- 
known dog.  He  was  shown  thereafter  wherever 
possible,  winning  everything  in  sight,  and  when 
the  Boston  show  was  over  in  January,  he  had  to 
his  credit  nineteen  blue  and  twenty-six  special 
ribbons,  a  trunk  full  of  special  trophies  and  easli 
prizes,  and  his  championship  title.  Such  a  rapid 
rise  to  fame  would  be  hard  to  find  equalled  in 
do^dom. 

"Chumley,"  to  abbreviate  his  name,  possesses 
that  elusive  something  which  the  dog-wise  call 
quality.  He  is  a  red  dog,  with  the  ideal  head, 
body,  and  coat,  and  his  appearance  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  virility  of  the  stock.  He  is  only  four 
years  old. 

But  Lord  Cholmondeley  met  his  match  in  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  in  February,  1918,  when  Mrs. 
Adnah  Neyhart's  Ch.  Yuey  took  first  place  in  the 
winner's  class,  with  Ch.  Lord  Cholmondeley  II 
reserve.  But  the  defeat  was  no  disgrace,  for  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  between  two  fine  dogs.  Yuey 
is  a  larger,  more  powerful  dog  than  Lord  C,  and 
possibly  a  bit  coarser.  The  choice  between  two 
such  dogs  usually  comes  down  to  the  judge's 
opinion  as  to  the  preferable  type,  rather  than  any 
obvious  superiority  in  either  clog.  At  this  same 
show  Mrs.  Neyhart's  Chinese  Lily,  a  sister  of 
Yuey,  won  first  winners,  bitches,  with  Mrs.  Harry 
T.  Peters's  Windholme's  Amoy  reserve. 

Ch.  Yuey  took  first  winners  again  this  year. 

A  S  TO  physical  features  of  the  breed,  the  chow's 
■^*'  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  medium-sized 
dog,  weighing  forty  pounds  or  more,  with  a  well-knit 
frame,  a  compact,  stoutly  built  body,  and  a  sort 
of  chunky  symmetry.  His  manner  expresses 
alertness  and  power.  There  are  several  marked 
physical  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  breed, 
among  them  the  bear-like  head,  the  fluffy  coat, 
the  straight  hocks,  and  the  black  tongue. 

The  Standard  calls  for  a  skull  broad  and  flat 
and  a  muzzle  of  moderate  length,  not  too  fox-like. 


The  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
must  be  blue-black.    The  nose  shouldf 
be  large,  wide,  and  black;  a  pinkish  nose: 
is  allowable  in  light-colored  specimens/ 
The  eyes  are  dark  and  rather  small.  The 
ears  are  small  and  pointed  and  are  carried  , 
stiffly  erect  with  a  forward  pitch.  They 
are  placed  well  forward  above  the  eyes,! 
thus  contributing  to  the  chow's  charac- 
teristic  expression,  the  scowl.    The  teeth  . 
are  strong  and  level.    The  mouth  is  wide  1 
and  often  exhibits  a  smiling  expression 
which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  scowl,  j 

The  neck  is  strong,  the  shoulders  slop- 
ing, the  chest  broad  and  deep.  The  body 
is  compact  and  short  coupled,  the  back 
being  short,  straight,  and  strong.  The 
loins  are  powerful.  The  chow  must  not 
appear  in  the  least  leggy.  The  forelegs  j 
are  perfectly  straight,  of  moderate  length, 
and  of  great  bone.  The  hind  legs  are 
strong,  with  the  hocks  well  let  down. 
The  Standard  does  not  make  a  special 
point  of  the  straightness  of  the  hind 
legs  and  the  lack  of  bend  at  the  stifle  and 
hock  joints,  but  that  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  chow  conformation.  It  gives 
the  dog  a  peculiar,  stilt-like  action.  The  feet  are 
small,  neat,  round,  and  cat-like. 

A  beautiful  fur  coat  is  one  of  the  chow's  chief 
claims  to  distinction.  It  is  abundant,  dense, 
straight,  and  rather  coarse  in  texture,  not  lying 
flat  or  wavy  like  that  of  most  long-haired  dogs, 
but  standing  out  in  a  fluffy  fashion.  There  is  a 
soft,  woolly  under  coat.  A  ruff,  frill,  or  mane 
on  the  neck  extends  up  close  to  the  ears.  1  he 
plumed  tail  is  tightly  curled  up  over  the  back, 
almost  meeting  the  neck  ruff  in  front. 

Many  colors  appear  in  the  chow,  but  only  whole 
colors  are  considered  in  the  judging,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  darker,  richer  shades. 
White,  yellow,  cream,  etc.,  are  allowed,  but  black, 
red,  chocolate,  and  gray  are  preferred,  the  gray 
including  blue,  smoke,  and  slate  colors.  1  he  ruff 
is  sometimes  a  slightly  lighter  shade,  while  the 
under  part  of  the  tail  and  the  feathering  on  the 
backs  of  the  thighs  are  often  noticeably  lighter, 
but  there  must  be  no  tendency  toward  patclnness 
in  color. 

Common  or  occasional  defects  include  drop 
ears,  reddish  tongue,  tail  not  tightly  enough  curled 
on  the  back,  light  spots  in  the  coat,  thin  mane, 
reddish  nose,  coarse  head,  long  back,  and  long  face. 

There  is  a  rare  smooth-coated  chow,  with  the 
same  points  except  that  the  coat  is  short.  It  is 
not  recognized  as  a  separate  variety. 

The  weight  of  the  chow  is  not  closely  limited  by 
the  Standard,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  show  dogs  should  weigh  about  40 
pounds  and  bitches  about  30,  but  most  fanciers 
and  judges  prefer  a  larger  animal.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  Z.  Adams  for  the  following  comments 
on  weight.  For  a  dozen  years  after  1900,  Ameri- 
can chows,  taken  as  a  whole,  showed  a  tendency 
to  decline  in  quality,  and  this  was  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  the  average  size,  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  inbreeding  and  improper  feeding. 
The  growing  chow  needs  an  abundance  of  bone- 
making  food.  Now  the  tendency  is  back  toward 
larger  dogs  again,  but  they  show  some  signs  of 
becoming  coarser  and  losing  something  of  quality 
and  fineness  of  coat  and  conformation.  Shylock 
weighed  just  under  48  pounds  and  Red  Craze  38 
pounds.  Chinese  Chum  weighed  48  pounds;  Ch. 
Lord  Cholmondeley  II  weighs  54  pounds,  and  Ch. 
Yuey  62  pounds.  Mr.  Adams  considers  that  the 
ideal  weight  for  chow  dogs  is  between  48  and  55 
pounds. 

As  to  color,  we  also  have  changing  fashions  and 
differences  of  opinion.  1  he  best  strains  breed 
true  to  the  strong,  solid  colors.  The  chows 
brought  directly  from  China  are  a  bit  leggy  and 
weedy,  from  our  point  of  view,  and  are  likely  to 
be  a  light  red  or  yellow  or  a  poor  black.  Selective 
breeding  in  England  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  resulted  in  improved  and  refined  quality 
and  richer  color.  Mr.  Adams  believes  that  the 
common  chow  of  China  is  most  commonly  yellow, 
while  the  blues  may  have  come  from  the  Chinese 
monasteries.     I  he  origin  of  the  pure  blacks  is  in 
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doubt.  Particolored  dogs  are  not  unknown  in 
[China. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  among  the  chows 
to  revert  to  these  weaker  colors,  a  tendency  which 
must  be  guarded  against  while  we  are  working 
[toward  size  and  bone  and  quality.    Some  of  our 
I  modem  red  chows  display  a  sort  of  golden  tinge, 

i  which  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
fcvcUow.  At  present  the  rich  red  is  the  most  pop- 
I  ular  color.  The  blues  are  often  magnificent  and 
'  have  not  always  received  their  just  due.  Some 
1  of  the  blacks,  too.  are  splendid,  though  they  nearly 

always  have  a  slightly  flatter  coat. 
Though  the  chow  possesses  physical  character- 

ii  istics  peculiar  to  the  breed,  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
character  and  disposition  that  he  differs  most 

!  radically  from  all  others,  as  those  who  know  him 
i  best  can  testify.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  chow 
!  was  a  natural  sheep  killer  and  that  he  was  ill 
natured  toward  strangers,  but  he  seems  largely  to 
have  outlived  this  reputation.  However,  he  is 
not  one  to  make  up  readily  to  an  unknown  and 
unproved  human.  He  is  usually  a  bit  aloof.  One 
hears  a  good  deal  about  "one-man  dogs,"  but  that 
is  more  often  a  matter  of  individuals  than  of 
breeds.  I  know  Airedales,  for  example,  that  are 
one-man  dogs,  and  many  that  are  everybody's 
dogs.  But  with  the  chow  the  exclusive  trait 
seems  to  be  racial.  Personally,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  friends  with  a  chow  nearly  as  readily 
as  with  most  other  breeds.  Yet  chow  owners 
insist  that  no  dog  is  more  devoted  and  companion- 
able with  his  own  people,  or  a  better  playfellow 
for  the  children  of  his  own  family.  As  a  rule,  Mr. 
Adams  tells  me,  the  females  are  more  affectionate 
than  the  males. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  call  a  chow  affectionate 
in  the  same  way  that  I  would  speak  of  a  setter  as 
affectionate.  At  any  rate,  the  chow's  affection  is 
never  of  the  fawning,  slobbery  sort.  He  has  been 
called  aristocratic,  reserved,  indifferent,  unemo- 
tional, disdainful — a  bit  like  the  borzoi,  perhaps, 
and  vet  rather  more  consistent  and  reliable  than 
the  borzoi. 

The  chow  has  also  been  'called  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. He  is  usually  well  behaved  and  dignified. 
He  seldom  barks  and  yelps  at  a  dog  show,  for 
instance;  he  is  self-contained. 

The  chow  is  unquestionably  brave.  Some  call 
him  quarrelsome;  some  deny  this.  He  can  tight 
when  necessary.  And  he  is  undoubtedly  jealous 
of  his  rights.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Proctor,  who  im- 
ported Chinese  Chum,  once  had  two  small  swing 
doors  built  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  two  chows. 
The  question  of  precedence  was  settled  in  an  amus- 
ing manner.  One  dog  elected  to  use  one  door  and 
the  other  dog  chose  the  other  door.  They  were,  as 
a  rule,  good  friends,  but  let  one  of  them  encroach 
on  the  other's  right  of  way,  and  a  fight  was  prompt- 
ly in  order.  For  the  most  part  each  ignored  the 
other's  door  as  though  it  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Adams  has  a  theory  that  a  chow  is  always 
suspicious  of  a  person  who  bears  the  scent  of  an- 
other chow.  Pat  one  chow  at  a  show,  and  later 
approach  another,  and  the  second  one  will  growl 
ominously.  I  tried  this,  and  the 
second  dog  did  growl,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  was  due  merely 
to  the  chow  scent.  I  think  the 
chow  is  suspicious  of  a  person  bear- 
ing any  sort  of  dog  smell.  The 
fact  that  I  have  been  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  making  friends  with  chows  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  prob- 
ably never  quite  free  of  the  scent  of 
dog.  The  other  day  I  had  luncheon 
with  a  chow  owner.  The  dog  was 
admitted  to  the  dining  room.  He 
ran  first  to  his  mistress  for  the  ex- 
pected caress.  Then  he  went  from 
one  to  another  of  the  guests,  sniffing 
at  their  garments  and  permitting  a 
pat  and  a  friendly  word  from  each, 
though  without  responding  effus- 
ively. When  he  reached  me  he 
sniffed  with  more  than  usual  interest 
about  my  trousers,  and  when  1 
reached  out  my  hand  toward  him  he 
growled  and  barked  re- 
sentfully. Dogs  do  not 
usually"  receive  my  ad- 
vances  in  that  manner,      s.  Walsh's  good  chows 


and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  something  in 
Mr.  Adams's  theory. 

"It  must  be  admitted,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "that 
the  chow  doesn't  seem  over-bright  to  the  casual 
observer.  Some  people  think  the  breed  is  lacking 
in  intelligence.  But  when  you  come  to  know  the 
chow  as  1  do,  you  learn  that  he  knows  a  lot  more 
than  he  seems  to.  He  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
about  it,  but  he  knows.  He  has  a  good  memory 
when  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  He  seldom  forgets 
punishment  and  he  is  sometimes  good  at  learning 
tricks.  Altogether,  he  is  the  most  competent  and 
self-sufficient  dog  I  know  anything  about.  He  can 
take  care  of  himself  under  any  circumstances.  If 
turned  loose  in  the  woods,  many  dogs  would 
starve,  but  the  chow  would  not.  He  might  revert 
to  savagery,  but  he  would  get ' 
along." 

The  chow  possesses  many  of 
thetastes  and  traits  of  thesports- 
man,  and  some  of  his  friends  in- 
sist that  but  little  training  would 
be  required  to  make  a  useful 
sporting  dog  of  him.  He  is  a  good 
outdoor  dog  at  all  times  cf  the 
year,  and  seems  made  for  the 
automobile.  He  has  just  the 
right  sort  of  beauty",  dignity,  and 
aloofness  to  grace  the  seat  of  a 
fashionable  car. 

Finally,  he  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est of  dogs.  In  spite  of  his  long 
coat,  he  is  as  cleanly  as  an  Italian 
greyhound.  He  is  even  fastid- 
ious, resembling  a  cat  in  that  re- 
spect.   He  hates  a  mud  puddle. 

I  always  like  to  wind  up  these 
reviews  of  the  breeds  with  a  little 
first-hand  testimony  in  the  form 
of  comments  by  owners  and 
breeders.  I  have  already  quoted 
Mr.  Adams.  Mrs.  C.  M"  Daniels 
of  the  Tarnedge  Kennels  writes: 


"  It  is  a  grand  breed  and  should  receive  a  lotmore  en- 
couragement. I  have  taken  up  the  breeding  and  ex- 
hibiting of  chows,  not  merely  as  a  pastime,  but  for 
the  love  and  betterment  of  the  breed.  The  chow, 
I  find,  differs  widely  from  other  dogs.  At  first  it 
is  difficult  to  win  his  friendship,  no  matter  what 
kindness  you  offer  him,  but  once  you  succeed,  that 
friendship  is  a  true  and  lasting  one.  And  you  can 
scarcely  term  the  chow  a  one-man  dog,  for  though 
he  shows  a  dislike  for  strangers,  he  can  safely  be 
trusted  with  children  or  any  member  of  a  house- 
hold.     His  dis  position  is  above  the  average." 

Miss  Maude  M.  Thompson  writes  as  follows: 
"One  cf  the  things  that  make  the  chow  so  fascinat- 
ing is  his  absolute  difference  from  all  other  breeds. 
He  is  individual.    One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
is  his  sworn  fealty  to  his  master 
or  mistress.    The  rest  of  the 
world  is,  at  the  most,  tolerated. 
This  trait  is  so  strong  that  pup- 
pies of  three  weeks  of  age  will  not 
allow  strangers  to  handle  them. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  get  your 
chow  as  a  puppy  and  bring  it 
up  yourself. 

"The  chow  is  reserved  and 
dignified  when  strangers  are  pres- 
ent. Alone  with  the  family  he 
will  romp  and  play  like  a  puppy, 
and  he  retains  this  activity  to  a 
very  old  age.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  of  all  breeds  to 
train  to  obedience.  Possessed  of 
a  splendid  brain,  he  refuses  to 
use  his  master's,  and  likes  to  try 
things  out  for  himself.  He  can- 
not be  whipped  into  obedience, 
but  has  to  be  'jollied'  into  it." 

To  sum  up,  initiative,  individ- 
uality, and  character  set  the 
chow  apart  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  canines. 


Blue  Typhoon,  Miss  E.  G.  Hydon's  win 
ning  blue  chow 


Six-weeks-old  chow  puppies  bred  and  owned  by  Miss  M.  Kun 


"  Under  the  tremendous  arching  sky,  distant  house  lights  glimmer,  tiny  points  of  light  under  the  vast  shadow  of  approaching  darkness  " 


FROM  the  hushed  hour  before  the 
dawn  when  still  the  morning  stars  sing 
together,  to  the  mystic  silence  of  mid- 
night, no  moment  holds  more  of  enchant- 
ment and  alluring  beauty  than  does  that  hour  of 
dusky  loveliness  which  silently  steals  over  the 
earth  at  the  ending  of  day — the  twilight  hour. 
Faint,  dim,  ever  changing,  ever  fleeting,  the  twi- 
light is  a  veritable  will-o-the-wisp,  yet  its  tranquil 
influence  has  been  felt  and  its  beauty  loved 
throughout  all  ages  and  by  all  kindreds  of  people. 

To  Job,  the  immortal  man  of  Uz,  it  was  so  much 
to  be  cherished  that,  in  cursing  the  day  of  his 
birth,  he  exclaimed,  "Let  the  stars  of  twilight 
thereof  be  dark."  The  heroes  of  the  Celtic 
Ossian  live  and  their  deeds  are  told  amid  an  all- 
pervading  twilight  gloom.  Tennyson  the  ex- 
quisite sings  of  "the  purple  skirted  robes  of  twi- 
light," and  plain  farmers  and  woodsmen  and 
hunters  named  it  the  "owl-light" — living  words, 
vibrant  with  the  breath  of  brown  moors  and  silent 
woods  and  darkening  hills. 


TJVILIGHT 

Sv  'ROBERT  M^ADE 

\X7TTH  the  imagery  of  a  primitive  people, 
*  *  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  it  the 
"tweon-leoht, "  the  "hovering  between"  light, 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  shadowy,  fluttering 
wings,  a  moment  half-felt,  half-seen,  then  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Such  imagery  with  us  is  hardly 
possible.  Civilization  has  dulled  our  imaginative 
senses,  but  it  has  not  destroyed  our  sensitiveness 
to  the  twilight's  spell. 

Even  in  our  great  cities  we  feel  something  of 
quietude  steal  into  the  air  at  the  coming  of  this 
silent  herald  of  the  night.  Its  beauty,  its  mystery 
have  not  been  wholly  crowded  from  the  roaring 
streets.  Giant  buildings  seem  wonders  wrought 
by  other  hands  than  those  of  men  as  their  tops 
fade  into  the  twilight's  deepening  gloom.  An  ever- 
new  picturesqueness  is  lent  to  crowded  roofs  and 
clustered  chimneys  as  the  sundown's  gold  dies  in 
violet  and  purple  gray.  A  beauty  born  of  mystery 
lingers  about  them,  but  in  a  moment  it  is  gone,  for 
the  city  is  possessed  of  a  dread  of  the  darkness;  it 
banishes  the  twilight  with  lamps  innumerable. 


But  in  little  villages,  along  wandering  country 
roads,  among  the  hill  people  and  those  who  dwell 
upon  the  shore,  something  of  the  early  relation- 
ship between  men  and  nature  still  survives.  And 
there  as  twilight  comes,  under  the  tremendous 
arching  sky,  distant  house  lights  glimmer,  tiny 
points  of  light  under  the  vast  shadow  of  approach- 
ing darkness.  From  hilltop  to  hill-top  they 
faintly  gleam,  like  widely  placed  signals  of  friend- 
liness, eagerly  watched  for. 

npHERE  the  evening  and  the  morning  still 
*•  make  the  day;  there  the  twilight  brings  rest, 
and  indoors  the  housewife  still  takes  that  little 
space  of  leisure  just  before  the  lamps  are  lit  and  her 
world  steps  into  the  darkness  of  night — the  an- 
cient Scottish  "gloaming  shot." 

As  the  twilight  deepens,  men  leave  wood  and 
field,  and  wearily,  half-seen,  like  slow-moving 
shadows  in  the  gloom  return  to  shelter  and  the 
warmth  of  their  hearthfires.  At  twilight  the  fish- 
ing boats  steal  in  from  sea,  silent  and  gray-sailed, 
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"  Long,  gray  reaches  of  sea,  and  of  silent  beach  " 

creeping  in  on  the  back  of  the  tide.  At 
twilight  the  cattle  leave  the  pastures. 
It  is  the  homing  hour. 

At  its  coming  our  thoughts,  like  the 
birds,  return  from  their  journeyings. 
W  e  draw  to  the  fireside;  memories  live, 
quiet  comes,  and  reverie  and  quiet 
thoughts.  The  ringing,  clear  "On  to  the 
walls!  On  to  the  walls"!  which  the 
dawn  and  the  sunrise  shout  to  the  soul, 
at  twilight  is  still.  It  well  may  be  that 
at  this  hour  God  created  those  blessed 
gifts,  peace  and  silence  and  content. 

V7"E1  it  is  not  by  the  peaceful  fireside,  in 
A  city  or  village,  among  the  poets,  nor 
in  ancient  lore  that  the  pristine  beauty 
of  the  twilight  lives.  It  is  upon  open 
hillsides,  upon  the  sea,  for  the  twilight's 
beauty  is  still  the  virgin  beauty  that 
came  at  the  ending  of  earth's  first  day. 
It  is  the  beauty  that  lies  in  primeval 
things — in  gathering  mists  and  deepen- 
ing purple  glooms.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
forests  where  trees,  motionless,  still,  up- 
rise like  countless  aspiring  hands.  It  is 
the  beauty  of  long,  gray  reaches  of  sea, 
and  of  silent  beach,  and  of  cool,  dark, 
wandering  w  inds. 

Amid  these  elements,  as  twilight 
deepens,  as  distant  horizons  fade  from 


view,  and  from  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  the  darkening  circle  of  the 
night  draws  in,  as  the  hillside  colors 
blend  and  fade,  and  through  the  cooling 
air  like  incense  rises  the  pungent  smell  of 
earth,  as  the  shadows  deepen  and  one  by 
one  stars  faintly  glimmer  within  the  west, 
while  from  unseen  thickets  the  whip- 
poor-wills  call,  from  the  darkening  air, 
from  the  dusky  hills,  mystery  pulsates. 

T  TNDER  this  spell  of  the  twilight's 
^  enchantment,  man  feels  the  ele- 
mental kinship  between  himself  and  the 
immortal  spirit  of  nature.  With  over- 
whelming, stilling  joy,  he  feels  the  life- 
tides  of  the  universe  sweep  through  his 
being;  he  is  lost  in  the  fathomless  depths 
of  a  limitless  torrent  of  life.  1  he  visible 
earth  has  faded  away,  the  material  has 
vanished.  The  spirit  steps  free  of  its 
limiting  body.  Illimitable  space  enters 
the  soul.  Time  ceases,  individuality, 
personality,  all  finite  things  cease.  In 
the  shadows  of  twilight  they  are  lost, 
merged  with  the  infinite.  The  infinite, 
the  immortal  alone  survive. 

But  the  hills  are  dark.    The  stars  are 
gleaming;  a  moment 

and  the  twilight  is 
"Feels  the  life  tides       i         •  -n  "  li 

of  the  universe  sweep  w.sz  ln  stl"'  Dlue 
through  his  being '• .  night. 
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The  Roosevelt  It  was  announced  in  January 
Memorial  tnat  tne  National  Association 

Bird  Fountain  °l ,Audub°n  Societies  and  its 
affiliated  State  Organizations, 
Bird  Societies,  and  Sportsmen's  Clubs  throughout 
the  country,  would  at  once  begin  the  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  ultimate  erection  of  a  notable  work 
of  art  to  be  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Bird  Fountain. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  originated  the  plan,  says  that  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  being 
received  almost  swept  him  off  his  feet.  "There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pearson, 
"  but  what  the  lovers  of  out-of-door  life  will  com- 
bine to  support  this  tribute  to  our  great  fallen 
leader.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  the  most  forceful 
champion  of  wild  life  conservation  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  He  exposed  the  school  of  sham 
nature  writers  and  drove  them  to  cover  under  the 
stinging  appellation  of  nature  fakers.  He  en- 
couraged by  example,  by  influence,  and  by  con- 
tributions the  work  of  scientific  natural  history 
studv.  As  President  he  established  the  principle 
of  the  United  States  Bird  Reservations,  and  by 
executive  order  created  thirty-eight  of  these  Fed- 
eral bird  sanctuaries.  As  a  hunter  he  taught  the 
world  lessons  in  straight,  clean  sportsmanship." 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  eminent  sculp- 
tors in  America  will  present  plans  for  the  mem- 
orial bird  fountain,  and  that  when  completed  it 
will  be  not  only  the  most  unique  but  one  of  the 
handsomest  works  of  out-of-door  art  in  the 
United  States.  Its  location  will  be  probably 
in  New  York  City  or  Washington.  A  National 
Committee  of  Nature  Lovers  and  Sportsmen  is 
rapidly  being  formed  to  advance  the  project. 
Suggestions  and  approvals  are  pouring  in  to  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  1974  Broadway,  and  a 
formal  call  for  support  will  be  made. 


Buy  Your  Advices  are  coming  in  from 

Farm  Implements  many  sources  that  farmers 
New  are  everywhere  waiting  for 

a  big  drop  in  prices  before 
placing  their  orders  for  needed  equipment.  As  a 
result,  goods  are  not  moving  and  manufacturers 
will  soon  have  to  slow  up  unless  something  is  done 
to'remedy  this  situation. 

The  announcement  of  the  #4  reduction  in  steel 
effective  January  1st  has  led  farmers  to  look  for 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm 
implements.  Not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand 
knows  that  this  widely  heralded  reduction  does 
not  apply  to  the  makers  of  farm  implements. 
The  fact  is  that  implement  manufacturers  are 
paying  $1  a  ton  more  for  steel  than  during  the 
war.  The  #5  a  ton  preferential  enjoyed  by  the 
agricultural  interests  during  the  war  was  with- 
drawn by  the  ruling  on  the  general  $4  reduction. 
As  a  result,  implement  manufacturers  are  now 
compelled  to  buy  in  the  open  market,  so  that  in- 
stead of  securing  a  reduction  of  $4  a  ton  they  now 
actually  pay  $1  a  ton  more  than  before  the  so- 
called  reduction  went  into  effect. 

For  the  past  two  years,  farmers  have  bought 
lightly  and  have  repaired  their  old  machinery  so 
that  it  would  answer  until  the  war  was  won. 
Such  machinery  is  now  becoming  badly  worn. 
To  attempt  to  make  it  do  for  another  season 
would  invite  costly  breakdowns  and  waste  of 
time.  Farm  help  is  altogether  too  scarce  and  the 
need  for  maximum  production  is  too  great  for 
farmers  to  handicap  themselves  in  that  way. 
Consequently,  delay  in  buying  what  is  needed  is 
national  bad  business.  "Buy  only  what  you 
need,  but  buy  it  now." 


Shall  What  does  the  future  hold 

the  Door  f°r  American  horticulture? 
be  Closed?  There  is  a  tendency  to 
think  of  this  (if  at  all) 
merely  as  a  question  for  nurserymen,  flor- 
ists, and  seedsmen  to  answer.  In  reality 
it  affects  many  other  interests  including 
those  of  Country  Life  readers.  The 
above  mentioned  trades  are,  indeed,  giving 
it  much  thought  at  present;tobeexact,they 
are  facing  and  discussing  and  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  what  threatens  to  be  act- 
ual catastrophe  which,  if  it  comes,  will  take 
in  much  of  our  future  planting  activities. 

The  facts,  very  briefly  stated,  are  these: 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
created  a  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and 
delegated  to  it  certain  powers  whereby  it 
might  protectthecountry  from  the  invasion 
of  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  plants 
grown  here.  This  body  has  done  good  work 
and  won  the  approval  of  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  alike.  Recently,  however, 
it  declared  a  new  quarantine  to  go  into 
effect  June  1,  1919,  covering  practically 
all  ornamental  horticultural  material,  and 
all  countries.  The  sweeping  nature  of  the 
mandate  is  best  made  clear  by  listing  the 
materials  that  are  not  excluded,  namely: 
farm,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds;  plant 
products  imported  for  medicinal,  food,  or 
manufacturing  purposes;  under  permit  and 
by  special  arrangement,  lilies,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  tulip,  and 
crocus  bulbs,  fruit  stocks  and  cions  for 
propagation,  rose  stocks  for  propagation, 
nuts  (including  palm  seeds),  and  seeds 
only  of  fruit,  forest,  ornamental,  and  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  perennial  plants. 

A  list  of  excluded  materials,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  fill  pages,  and  includes 
all  other  bulbs,  all  growing  plants 
and  shrubs,  budded  or  grafted  roses, 
azaleas,  dahlias,  gladioli,  boxwood,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  a  vast  number  of  "florists' 
plants"  that  we  have  come  to  love  and 
depend  on  without  realizing  that  they  are 
not  grown  here,  but  in  France,  Belgium,  etc. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure,  point  out 
glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  terms  of  the 
quarantine,  denounce  it  as  unfair  to  allied 
nations  in  which  the  raising  for  export  of 
many  of  these  plants  is  a  large  and  impor- 
tant industry,  and  distinctly  prejudicial  to 
the  horticultural  interests  of  this  country, 
and  claim  that  careful,  intelligent  supervi- 
sion and  inspection  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Furthermore  they  question  the  ability  of  a 
small  scientific  body  composed  exclusively 
of  entomologists  to  judge  the  need  and 
effects  of  such  a  regulation  or  to  determine 
its  scope  and  powers.  At  this  writing  it  is 
on  record  that  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  speaking  presumably 
with  authority,  declared  to  a  body  of  horti- 
culturists that  the  ruling  "would  stand 
forever,"  no  matter  what  they  said  or 
thought  or  did.  Since  the  question  is  one 
that  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  our  countrysides  and  homes,  it  seems 
fitting  that  the  final  decision  should  reflect 
the  opinion  of  people  who  live  in  those 
homes,  as  well  as  of  the  two  parties  actively 
combatant.  Country  Life  readers  can  do 
their  part  by  studying  the  matter  and  ex- 
pressing themselves  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 


An  Activity  The  airplane  as  a  battle  charger 
Unworthy  has  won  itself  a  place  in  the 
of  Our  Airmen  wor'°"s  history,  literature,  and 
poetry;  as  a  vehicle  for  explor- 
ation it  suggests  limitless  possibilities;  as  a 
passenger  carrier  de  luxe  it  is  doubtless  on  its  way 
to  remarkable  popularity;  as  a  factor  of  our  mail 
service  it  has  certainly  received  and  merited  less 
censure  than  was  directed  at  the  individuals  who 
first  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  without  suf- 
ficient investigation  and  preparation;  its  career, 
in  short,  has  been  almost  without  a  flaw.  "Al- 
most," because  it  has  at  last  made  its  appearance 
in  a  role  which  can  arouse  only  righteous  indig- 
nation, one  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  very 
soon  discard  for  all  time.  This  is  in  its  relation 
to  instances  of  the  shooting  of  wildfowl  with 
machine  guns  from  airplanes  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and,  at  its  request,  have  been 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  War  Department. 
Strict  orders  prohibiting  this  form  of  sport  ( ?)  and 
insisting  that  flights  in  sections  in  which  mig- 
ratory wild  fowl  are  found  shall  be  conducted 
so  as  to  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible, 
have  been  issued  by  the  director  of  military 
aeronautics;  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to 
urge  the  cooperation  of  champions  of  conser- 
vation, both  within  and  outside  of  the  air  service, 
in  seeing  that  they  are  obeyed  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter.  Not  only  is  such  slaughter  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  migratory  bird  law 
enacted  in  191 8  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
assuredly  it  also  violates  every  instinct  of  true 
sportsmanship  that  we  as  a  nation  hold  in  re- 
verence. According  to  the  annals  of  the  Great 
War,  the  air  forces  included  the  only  German 
fighters  to  whom  could  be  accorded  the  term 
sportsmen;  it  would  be  deplorable,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable, that  our  airmen  include  any  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  as  barbarous  a  warfare  against 
defenseless  bird  life  as  the  hun  waged  against 
the  unprotected  victims  of  his  savagery. 


The  Had  the  death  of  Logan  Waller 

Passing  of  Page,  'ate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
a  Pioneer  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  been  delayed 
but  a  very  few  days,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  participated  in  the  first  Highway 
Congress  in  the  history  of  American  roadbuilding, 
the  activity,  in  connection  with  which  he  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  nation's  real  pioneer 
in  scientific  road  construction.  At  this  Congress, 
held  in  Chicago  in  December  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  and 
the  Highway  Industries  Association,  practically 
every  state  was  represented,  and  not  only  the 
many  tributes  that  were  voiced  in  his  memory 
as  a  man,  a  worker,  and  a  leader,  but  also  the 
accomplishments  that  were  reviewed  and  the 
advanced  position  of  the  good  roads  movement  as 
made  evident  in  every  address  and  discussion, 
testified  to  the  part  that  he  has  played  in  keeping 
the  progress  of  road  development  abreast  of  the 
advance  of  the  nation  in  every  other  line  of 
activity.  "By  word,  pen,  act  and  deed  from 
his  early  boyhood  to  his  untimely  removal  he  has 
contributed  unceasingly  his  entire  strength, 
energies,  and  time  toward  the  establishment  of 
better  methods  and  more  scientific  statutes  for 
all  of  the  states  and  the  nation."  Only  as  we 
come  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
country's  life — in  peace  and  in  war — its  highways 
are,  can  we  fully  appreciate  what  such  a  commen- 
tary means,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Page,  how 
fully  it  was  deserved. 
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Before  Tarvia  was  used.    Looking  west  on  McClure 
Arenue  from  Peoria  Avenue,  Peoria,  III. 


Looking  east  on  McClure  Avenue  from  Peoria 
Avenue  before  and  after  Tarvia  was  used. 


Transforming  a  Dirt  Road 
into  a  Beautiful  Avenue 

WHAT  to  do  with  McClure  Avenue 
- — that  was  the  problem  confront- 
ing Peoria,  111.  Someone  aptly  describ- 
ed the  Avenue  as  "muddy  in  wet 
weather,  dusty  in  dry  weather,  and 
bumpy,  rutty  and  generally  disreput- 
able looking  in  any  kind  of  weather." 

Judge  for  yourself  from  the  "Before" 
photographs  how  accurately  this  described 
McClure  Avenue  as  it  used  to  be. 

To-day  all  that  is  changed,  as  the  "After" 
photographs  show.  Peoria  turned  to 
Tarvia  as  the  economical  solution  to  its 
problem,  just  as  thousands  of  other  cities 
and  towns  all  over  America  have  done. 

Now  McClure  Avenue  is  mudless  in  wet 
weather,  dustless  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
street  surface  is  smooth  and  clean  and 
firm  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

If  you  have  a  McClure  Avenue  problem 
in  your  community — some  road  or  bou- 
levard or  residential  street  that  needs 
building  or  rebuilding — profit  by  Peoria's 
experience  and  adopt  Tarvia. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use 
in  constructing  new  roads  or  repairing  old 
macadam  roads.  It  reenforces  the  road 
surface  and  makes  it  not  only  mudless  and 
dustless,  but  also  water-proof,  frost-proof 
and  automobile-proof. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  further  information. 

The  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Dallas  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth 
Milwaukee  Bangor  Washineton  Johnstown  Lebanon  Youngstown 
Toledo      Columbus      Richmond      Latrobe      Bethlehem  Elizabeth 

Buffalo  Baltimore 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  LIMITED:  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg    Vancouver    St.  John,  N.B.     Halifax,  N.  S.     Sydney,  N.S. 


After  Tarvia  was  used.    The  same  section  as 
that  shown  in  the  photograph  on  the  left. 


Looking  east  on  McClure  Arenue  from  Atlantic 
Street  before  and  after  Tarvia  was  used. 


Looking  west  on  McClure  Avenue  from  Atlan- 
tic Street  before  and  after  Tarvia  was  used. 
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Mexican  majolica  plate  and  dish  in 
polychrome,' about  1800.  The  one  at  ieft 
shows  Chinese  influence 


OLLECTORS 
of  pottery  and 
students  of 
ceramics  have 
recently  found 
a  new  interest 
in   the   majolica   ware  of 
Mexico.   Though  an  impor- 
tant craft  artistically  and 
one  of  the  earliest  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  was  practically  un- 
known ten  years  ago.   Our  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  due  largely  to  the 
important  researches  of  the  late 
Prof.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  and  to 
the  generous  interest  of  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  whose  col- 
lection of  more  than  150  pieces 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Other  good  collections  are  those  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
and   the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Philadelphia.   Dr.   Barber  wrote 
two  or  three  monographs  on  the 
subject,  including  "The  Majolica 
of  Mexico,"   published    by  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

What  is  majolica,  and  how  did  it  come  to  be 
manufactured  in  Mexico?    Majolica  is  a  soft 
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Barrel-shaped  jardiniere,  1700-1750,  showing  a 
combination  of  Spanish  shape  and  Hispano-Chinese 
decoration 


The  .MAJOLICA  of^hlEXIQO 


Photographs  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Three  nineteenth  century  dishes  in  polychrome  Mexican  majolica 

pottery  of  whitish  or  buff  tint  covered  with  an  and  Aztec 
enamel  or  glaze  whose  dense  white  color  and  great     even  older. 


Two  jugs  and  a  mug  in  polychrome 
majolica,  dating  from  the  nineteenth 

century 


hardness  are  due  to  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  tin  in 
thecomposition.  Itis,there- 
fore,  a  form  of  tin-enameled 
or  stanniferous  pottery, 
quite  opaque,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  interesting  decorative 
effects.    The  colors  must  be 
painted  on  over  the  enamel 
after  fixing  by  fire,  or  in  it,  being 
applied  to  the  dry  enamel  before 
firing.  By  the  lattermethod,  winch 
was  the  one  employed  in  Mexico, 
the  colors  are  fused  in  the  kiln  and 
the  designs  appear  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  enamel.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  Saracenic  art,  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  later 
developed  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Barber  established  the  fact 
that  the  seventeenth-century  tin- 
enameled  pottery  occasionally 
found  in  Mexico  was  not  imported 
from  Spain,  as  was  previously  sup- 
posed, but  was  made  in  Mexico. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  unglazed  Indian 
pottery  of  the  country,  which  was 
As  early  as  1526  some  Dominican 
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UNLIMITED  mile- 
age—  not  built 
like  a  depth  bomb 
to  explode  at  a  given 
point. 
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Dress  $5.95 
Bonnet  to  match 
$2.25  (see  text) 


lutcheorfs 

Children's  and 
Infants'  Garments 

OUR  Children's  Wear  Department  offers 
an  unusually  fine  selection  of  smart  and 
sturdy  garments  for  little  folks  for  Spring 
and  Summer. 

Serviceable  Devonshire  Cloth,  Ginghams,  and  the 
famous  English  Prints,  as  well  as  dainty  Imported 
Dimities  and  Organdies,  are  a  few  of  the  materials 
which  make  McCutcheon's  Children's  garments  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  mother. 

Dress  (Illustrated)  of  Blue  or  Pink  Im- 
ported Dimity,  2  to  6  years,  hand-smocked, 
white  collar  and  cuffs  edged  with  Pink  or 
Blue  Dimity,  sash  of  self  material,  $5.95. 

Sun  Bonnet  (Illustrated)  to  match  Dress, 
trimmed  with  Irish  Picot  edge,  bow  of  self 
material,  $2.25. 

Dresses  of  Chambray,  Voile,  Devonshire, 
English  Prints,  Pongee,  6  to  14  years. 
$5.75,  $6.75  to  $19.50. 

Boys'  Wash  Suits,  2  to  4  years,  Cham- 
bray, Devonshire,  Linen,  $3.95  to  $9.75. 

Tailored  Coats  of  Navy  Blue  Serge  and 
Covert  Cloth,  Mohair,  $5.75  to  $35.00. 

Tailored  Hats  to  match  Coats,  $3.25  to 
$12.75.    (No  Hats  sent  on  approval.) 

Our  assortment  includes  garments  for  the  small  boy 
and  girl,  as  well  as  complete  hand-made  Layettes 
for  the  tiny  baby. 

We  also  furnish  Bassinettes  and  Wardrobes  trimmed 
to  order. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  special  atlention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts. 
New  York 


Eighteenth  century  albarelli  or  drug  jars  of  Spanish  type 
shape 


-the  typical 


friars  from  Talavera  and  Seville,  in  Spain,  were  sent  over  to  Mexico  to 
teach  the  secret  of  enameling  pottery  to  the  natives,  especially  in  order  to 
supply  tiles  for  the  New  World  churches,  hospitals,  and  convents.  They 
were  followed  by  a  few  skilled  Spanish  majolica  workers,  but  the  Mexican 
product  itself  was  executed  by  natives  who  handed  down  their  methods. 

The  industry  found  its  centre  at  Puebla  or  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
the  town  of  the  angels,  which  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1531. 
They  established  potteries  here,  and  by  1600  Puebla  was  a  prosperous 
industrial  city.  For  three  centuries  it  continued  to  be  probably  the  only 
place  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  majolica  was  made. 

By  1575  or  1580  the  Mexicans  were  making  enameled  tiles  of  good  qualfty 
and  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  some  other  pottery.  In  1653  a  Potters' 
Guild  was  formed,  regulating  the  manufacture,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  discontinued  after  1676.  It  is  only  the  potter}'  of  the  Guild  period 
that  is  commonly  marked  in  any  way. 

The  output  in  Puebla  was  large  and  potteries  became  numerous.  In 
1650  there  were  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  and  probably  twice  as  many  in 
1700.  In  1 750  there 
were  about  thirty 
and  in  1793  fifty-six. 
Toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  gradual  de- 
cline set  in,  due  per- 
haps to  the  cessation 
of  church  building, 
and  though  the  in- 
dustry has  never  en- 
tirely ceased  to  exist, 
the  middle  of  the 
last  century  marked 
its  general  decad- 
ence. In  1800  there 
were  eighteen  fac- 
tories in  Puebla,  in 
1850  twelve,  and 
now,  I  believe,  six. 
The  best  period  was 
from  1650  to  1750. 

In  general,  there  were  three  grades  of  majolica  made,  the  fine,  the  com- 
mon, and  the  yellow.  There  were  two  bodies,  red  and  white,  though 
there  are  pinkish-yellowish  pieces  half  way  between  the  two.  The  white 
is  the  softer  and  more  porous;  it  is  chalk-like  and  can  almost  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  The  red  is  harder  and  partly  vitrified.  These  two  extremes 
were  due  not  so  much  to  the  use  of  different  clays  as  to  the  length  of 
firing,  the  longer  baking  giving  the  red  color  as  well  as  greater  hardness. 

Vessels  were  shaped  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  hand  or  on  the  potter's 
wheel,  and  were  sun-dried.  They  were  then  baked  in  the  kiln,  dipped  in 
the  enamel,  and  dried  again.  For  the  finer  ware  the  glaze  included  twenty- 
five  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  and  six  parts  oxide  of  tin;  the  commoner  grades 
had  twenty-five  parts  lead  and  two  parts  tin.  These  oxides  were  baked, 
ground,  and  mixed  with  water,  fine  sand,  and  a  little  molasses  to  make  the 
substance  adhere.  The  tin,  which  gave  the  hard,  white  effect  to  the  enamel, 
was  at  first  imported  from  Spain  and  must  therefore  have  been  somewhat 
costly. 

After  the  glaze  had  dried  thoroughly,  the  decorations  were  painted  on 
free-hand  in  oxide  colors,  and  then  the  whole  was  fired  again  to  vitrify 
the  enamel  and  set  the  colors. 

The  ware  was  usually  coarse,  heavy,  and  sometimes  clumsily  molded, 
but  possessed  the  quality  of  vigor.  The  decorations  were  generally  crude 
both  in  color  and  execution,  yet  not  without  strength  and  individuality. 
They  possess  a  primitive  freedom  of  design,  executed  in  a  bold  style  differ- 
ent from  the  Spanish. 

The  most  effective  of  the  Mexican  majolica  was  tile  work,  but  a 
good  deal  of  domestic  pottery  was  made  that  is  varied  and  interesting. 
It  includes  albarelli  or  drug  jars,  barrel-shaped  jardineres  or  flower  jars, 
storage  jars,  charcoal  burners,  bowls,  basins,  plates,  jugs,  vases,  cups  and 
saucers,  covered  dishes,  and  other  table  ware;  inkstands,  salt  dishes, 
benitiers,  sand  sprinklers,  strainers,  and  candlesticks.    Even  bathtubs  and 

cisterns  were  made 
in  this  ware,  and 
there  were  special 
covered  jars-  for 
chocolate,  vanilla, 
etc.  The  albarelli 
were  undoubtedly 
sometimes  used  for 
flowers. 

On  the  earliest 
warethe«decoration; 
were  entirelyin  dark 
blue,  but  later,  to- 
ward the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, other  colors 
were  occasionally 
introduced,  includ- 
ing yellow,  green, 
brown,  black,  and 
red.  Some  seventeenth  century  tiles  show  three  colors,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  being  favorites.  Later  five  colors  were  sometimes  used  on  the 
finer  pieces  and  three  on  the  others.  Up  to  i8co  the  simple  blue  deco- 
rations continued  popular;  after  that  still  more  colors  were  added  and 
nearly  all  the  ware  was  in  polychrome.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  how- 
ever, the  fewer  the  colors,  the  earlier  the  piece. 

Professor  Barber  attempted  to  divide  the  majolica  of  Mexico  into 
four  types  or  phases  characterized  by  differences  in  form  and  decoration: 
the  Moresque,  blue  only,  1575  to  1700;  the  Spanish-Talaveran,  chiefly  blue, 
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A  pair  of  Pucblan  water  jars  in  polychrome.    About  1800 
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Resists  Wafer 


ROME  QUALITY 

Romelink  Swinging  Couch  Ham- 
mocks possess  exclusive  features 
unobtainable  in  similar  articles 
of  furniture.  In  every  detail, 
like  the  other  Rome  products  — 
beds  and  bed  springs,  couch 
beds,  and  cots  —  they  measure 
up  to  the  fine  high  standards  of 
Rome  quality. 

It  is  a  standardized  excellence  — 
trademarked  and  labelled  for 
your  protection  and  ours. 


ROMELINK 

SWINGING  COUCH  HAMMOCKS 

are  designed  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of  the 
modern  porch.  Their  construction  throughout  is  of  the 
same  high  quality  as  their  rich  outward  finish. 

Exclusive  rights  to  the  new  Cravenette  Finish  give  an 
unparalleled  serviceability  to  their  richly  colored  materials. 
The  patented  Romelink  arm-rest — low  and  easy — means 
new  comfort. 

Available  in  fabric  of  every  color,  these  luxurious  Romelink  models  are 
now  on  sale  at  the  better  department,  house  furnishing,  and  sporting 
goods  stores  throughout  the  country. 


MANHATTAN-ROME  CO.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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SPRING 
AND  HOMEBUILDING 

go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  high  time  to 
be  perfecting  plans  for  the  home  of 
your  dreams — be  it  cottage  or  castle. 
It  will  be  to  your  interest  as  a  pro- 
spective builder  to  read  in  our  new 
folio  of  attractive  house  designs,  why 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

should  be  used,  particularly  as  interior 
woodwork.  In  addition  to  being  natu- 
rally adapted  in  grain  and  texture  to  an 
unlimited  choice  of  enameled  or  stained 
treatment,  this  wood  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  moderate  cost — a  most 
important  consideration. 

A  copy  of  the  folio,  together  with 
finished  samples,  will  be  sent  on 
request.   Write  now. 

^Arkansas  Soft  "Pine  Is  Tr<ule  -Jflftarked 
and  Sold  by  'Dealers  East  of  the  Heckles. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

^7/  'Boyle  Building 

Little  Rock  •  Arkansas 


By  EDNA  FERBER 

Cheerful — By  Request 

"One  meets  life  in  the  real  in  these  stories  by  Miss  Ferber. 
'Cheerful — By  Request'  is  intensely  human."  Net  $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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1600  to  1780;  the  Chinese,  mostly  blue,  1650  to 
1800;  the  Hispano-Mexican  or  true  Pueblan, 
polychrome,  1800  to  186c.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  dates  overlap  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  pieces  combine  two  or  more  of  these 
style  elements,  creating  an  artistic  confusion 
which  renders  careful  classification  impossible. 
Mexican  majolica  is,  indeed,  a  composite  pro- 
duction, owing  its  ornamental  character  to 
many  sources,  including  the  Aztec,  the  Moorish, 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Oriental. 

The  earliest  pieces  were  purely  decorative, 
showing  a  primitive,  childlike  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  ornament,  followed  by  crude  figures. 
Pieces  produced  prior  to  1700,  which  Professor 
Barber  classifies  as  Moresque,  often  showed  a 
distinctly  Moorish  type  of  design,  with  strap-work 
arabesques,  and  scrolls,  with  black  lines  some- 
times added  to  the  blue  decorations. 

The  so-called  Talaveran  influence  was  dom- 
inant in  Mexican  majolica  from  1600  till  nearly 
1800.  At  first  the  ware  closely  resembled  the 
blue  and  white  majolica  manufactured  at  Tal- 
avera  de  la  Reyna  in  Spain.  Later  the  forms 
and  decoration  were  modified  and  Chinese  ele- 
ments crept  in.  The  Spanish  influence  is  notice- 
able in  both  form  and  ornament.  The  decor- 
ations included  animal,  bird,  and  human  forms, 
figures  of  saints,  cherubs,  horses  and  chariots, 
squirrels,  boars,  bulls,  hares,  and  the  arms  of 
religious  orders,  often  surrounded  with  a  closely 
drawn  ornamentation  of  fruit,  flowers,  scrolls, 
and  bands.  The  distinguishing  forms  included 
the  albarelli,  of  Italian  origin,  the  barrel  and 
urn-shaped  flower  and  water  jars,  and  jars  with 
metal  collars  and  lids  for  chocolate  and  vanilla. 

Between  1600  and  1650  this  purely  Spanish 
element    was    most    pronounced.    After  that, 


A  ix>lychrome  laver  of  a  late  period — about  1840 

three  types  of  decoration  were  prominent.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  tattooed  decoration,  which 
was  partially  depressed  or  intaglio,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  popular  between 
1660  and  1700.  It  consisted  of  thickly  set  dots 
and  dashes  of  dark  blue  surrounding  small  ani- 
mal figures,  etc.,  in  silhouette.  T  he  second  type, 
which  was  the  silhouette,  in  low  relief,  flourished 
from  1700  to  1750.  Flowers,  birds,  and  heavy 
conventional  patterns  were  silhouetted  in  raised 
dark  blue  on  the  white  enamel  ground,  frequently 
covering  nearly  the  whole  surface. 

The  third  type,  which  appeared  during  the 
entire  period,  was  in  outline  and  in  a  variety  of 
designs  which  Professor  Barber  has  classified 
into  four  groups:  solid  dark  blue  grounds  sur- 
rounding a  white  design;  blue  on  white,  with 
designs  often  showing  Chinese  influence;  a 
combination  of  European  and  Oriental  effects  in 
figure  work;  alternate  white  and  blue  medallions 
of  irregular  form,  with  floral  and  conventional 
patterns  in  blue  on  white  or  white  surrounded 
by  blue. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  types  the  decoration 
was  applied  with  a  blunt  tool  in  a  series  of 
dots,  giving  the  color  a  depressed  effect.  In 
the  second,  which  was  Spanish  in  character, 
the  blue  was  applied  with  a  brush,  giving  the 
relief  effect.  In  the  third,  with  the  Chinese 
elements  common,  the  decoration  was  painted 
flat  in  monochrome  or  different  shades  of  blue, 
filling  in  the  outlines. 

The  Chinese  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt  between  1600  and  1650  and  lasted  until 
1750  to  1800.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  Mexico  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  China,  at  first  through 
Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and  later  direct. 
Chinese  porcelains  were  imported  and  the  majol- 
ica makers  borrowed  from  them  Oriental  ideas 
in  pottery  shapes,  decorative  motifs,  and  a 
richer  blue.     The  ornament  which  partook  of 
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For  Country  Homes  and  Country  Clubs 


To  the  dwellers  in  country  <  homes  and  mem- 
bers of  country  and  golf  clubs  we  ask — What 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  summer  than 
CREX  grass  rugs?  Their  well-known  sanitary 
qualities,  durability,  attractiveness  and  com- 
parative low  cost  stamp  them  at  once  as  ideal 
for  the  Hall,  Living  Room,  Dining  Room,  Bed- 
room and  Verandah. 

CREX  rugs  will  not  absorb  the  dust  and 
dirt  which  even  screened  windows  and  doors 
invite.    Heavy,  closely  woven  woolen  rugs 


need  continual  beating  and  cleaning  while 
CREX  rugs  require  only  wiping  off  with  damp 
cloth  and  light  shaking.  The  dust  which  filters 
through  the  fabric  can  then  be  removed  from 
the  floor. 

You'll  not  only  save  the  wear  and  tear  on 
your  expensive  rugs  but  will  find  CREX  rugs 
a  most  pleasing  and  satisfying  change.  The 
artistic  designs  in  soft  neutral  colorings  on  the 
natural  grass  tend  to  virtually  link  indoors 
and  outdoors  as  one. 


CREX  De  Luxe  Weave        CREX  Herringbone  Weave        CREX  Regular  Weave 


An  exclusive  patented  fabric.  Unusually 
smooth.  Beautiful  soft  tonal  effects  in 
harmonizing  colors.  A  rare  achievement 
in  grass  rug  manufacture.  Most  suitable 
for  indoors  and  enclosed  porches. 


Another  patented  and  exclusive  CREX 
product.  Heavier  and  more  durable  than 
any  other  woven  grass  rug  ever  produced. 
Ideal  for  porches  and  rooms  where  severe 
wear  must  be  considered. 


The  standby  of  the  CREX  family.  Twenty 
years  of  supremacy  and  unquestioned 
popularity.  Truly  the  "people's"  common 
sense,  non-extravagant  floor  covering. 
Reliability  and  price  are  dominant  factors. 


Patterns  —  Colorings  —  Sizes 

Your  choice  of  patterns  is  wide  and  varied.  Green,  Blue,  Brown, 
and  Old  Rose  predominate  in  solid  and  combination  colors. 
Sizes  range  from  small  mats  to  large  rugs. 


Imitations  and  Substitution 

All  grass  rugs  are  not  CREX.  Don't  be  deceived  by  imitations. 
Genuine  CREX  rugs  have  the  name  woven  in  edge  of  side  bind- 
ing.   Don't  take  any  substitute. 


Free  Color-Catalogue 

We  will  mail  to  you  free 
on  request  beautiful  color- 
reproductions  of  all  CREX 
patterns.  Suggestions  of 
different  room-treatments 
'and  rug  sizes  are  also 
shown.  Write  for  your 
copy  to-day. 


WHEN  BUYING  GRASS  RUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 

IS  WOVEN  IN  THE  SIDE  BINDING 
ITS  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR  GUARANTEE 


CREX  CARPET 

212  Fifth  Avenue     -    -  - 


COMPANY 

-    -     New  York 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
happen  to  have  in  stock 
the  pattern,  size  or  color 
of  CREX  rugs  you  want 
write  to  us  giving  full 
particulars.  We  want  you 
to  be  satisfied. 
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The  'lipping  above  from  "The  Hotel  Review"  speaks  for  itself 

As  in  many  other  of  America's  leading  hotels,  practically  all  of  the  furniture  in  the 
new  Hotel  Pennsylvania  (New  York  City)  is  upholstered  with 

(Base  mohair  velvets 

MADE  BY  SANFORD  MILLS 

No  greater  test  of  service  could  be  imagined  than  that  put  to  upholstery  by  hotel 
use.  Chase  Mohair  Velvets  have  been  used  thusly  for  over  30  years  and  are  the 
ideal  upholstery  for  all  kinds  of  furniture. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Boston — New  York — Chicago — Detroit — San  Francisco 


HARRISON 

MEMORIALS 

are  based  upon  those  master  motifs  which, 
despite  the  fads  of  this  or  that  generation, 
have  set  the  true  artistic  standards  of  the 
centuries. 

Our  balanced  judgment  in  design  and 
craftsmanship  in  execution  are  the  result 
of  74  years  of  specialized  experience. 

Write  fcr  Booklet  4 


Read 


Everyman's  Land 

A  Love  Story  of  the  Great  War  by 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.50 


Galloway 
Pottery 

Will  give  the 
ESSENTIAL  TOUCH 
The  Bird  Bath  illustrated 
will  be  the  Delight  of  any 
Garden.  Made  in  our  light 
stony  gray  Terra  Cotta,  it 
stands  36  in.  high  with  a  bowl  24  in.  This 
piece  is  specially  priced  at  $27.50. 
Flower  Pots,  Vases,  Boxes,  Bird  Baths,  Fountains.  Sun 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches,  etc.,  are  included  in 
our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Galloway  Terra  CoTta  Ob. 

32 16 WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


the  Chinese  character  included  Oriental  con- 
ventional patterns  in  white  surrounded  by  blue 
Chinese  figure  'work,  Chinese  decorative  motifs 
in  conjunction  with  Spanish  figures,  and  con- 
ventionalized floral  patterns  in  white  medallions. 
The  Oriental  influence  was  also  shown  in  the 
forms  of  jars  and  vases  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them 
very  large.  'Particularly  noteworthy  was  a 
spherical  jar-shaped  vase  with  a  bell-shaped 
cover.  The  Oriental  shape  was  also  applied  to 
the  lidded  jars  for  ginger,  confections,  chocolate* 
and  vanilla. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
polychrome  effects  were  introduced  of  a  type 
found  in  the  majolica  of  Seville.  Various  colors 
were  employed,  including  much  manganese 
purple,  and  the  colors  were  applied  flat.  These 
effects  were  employed  especially  on  tiles,  but  the 
Seville  influence  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
albarelli  of  the  period.  The  enamel  was  rather 
thicker  and  more  creamy. 

By  1800  the  Chinese  elements  had  disappeared 
and  the  Spanish  elements  were  much  modified,  so 
that  the  later  work  was  more  purely  Mexican. 
This  is  what  Professor  Barber  called  the  Hispano- 
Mexican  or  Pueblan  phase.  The  work  was 
almost  entirely  in  polychrome  and  a  wider  range 
of  colors  was  introduced,  including  green,  blue, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  black,  mauve,  rose,  and 
purple.  Some  of  it  was  good  and  some  bad. 
Crudely  drawn  figures  were  common,  with  lines 
of  red,  black,  and  other  colors.  Then,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  decadence  set  in. 
The  styles  became  debased,  the  color  effects 
gaudy,  and  the  decoration  overdone. 

In  order  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
Mexican  majolica  it  is  not  necessary  to  mem- 
orize these  different  types  and  periods.  I  have 
recorded  them  simply  for  reference  and  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  to  be  found  in  this  ware. 

In  many  respects  the  household  vessels  are 
the  most  interesting  of  the  products  of  the 
Pueblan  potteries,  but  the  tiles  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. Tiles  were  made  at  Puebla  probably 
before  1575,  and  have  been  produced  there  con- 
tinuously ever  since  in  the  various  decorative 
styles  that  I  have  outlined.  They  were  used 
extensively  on  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of 
churches,  convents,  hospitals,  and  missions,  in 
the  form  of  friezes,  panels,  and  large  wall  mosaics. 
Entire  facades  were  sometimes  covered  with 
majolica  tiles,  and  domes  and  pillars  were  en- 
crusted with  them.  The  majolica  factories  also 
supplied  the  churches  with  statuary,  lavatories, 
cisterns,  baptismal  and  hqly  water  fonts,  basins, 
and  communion  services.  Majolica  tiles  were 
also  used  in  fine  dwelling  houses  and  on  tomb- 
stones. 

Mexican  majolica  is  not  a  kind  of  pottery 
that  will  usurp,  in  the  collector's  interest,  the 
place  long  accorded  to  Oriental  and  European 
porcelains,  but  it  has  its  special  interest  for  us 
because  of  its  history  and  New  World  source, 
and  because,  though  unquestionably  crude,  it  is 
not  without  artistic  distinction  and  individuality. 

A  MILK  DOOR  IN  THE  HOUSE 


M 

outside, 

door  enables  the  milk  man  to  place  the  milk  in 


ILK  doors  are  merely  small  cupboards 
built  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  generally 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  back 
porch,  with  two  doors,  one  on  the 

the  other  in  the  inside.    The  outside 


e 

Butter 

1 J 



La. 

Sketch  showing  outside  opening  of  the  milk  cupboard 
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I  To  Glory  in  Nature  | 

EE  — sense  the  exhilaration  of  all  out-doors  and  drink  of  the  joy  of  living,  you 

H  must  have  health — largely  a  matter  of  keeping  the  digestive  and  eliminative  |e 

e;  organs  functioning  properly.  ^ 

I  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  \ 

=  (DERIVATIVE  COMPOUND)  ~ 

I  A  Very  Agreeable  Aperient  = 

==  is  very  efficacious  for  clearing  the  head,  sweetening  the  breath  and  correcting,  in  a  natural  way, 

~  digestive  disorders.    A  spoonful  of  Eno  in  a  glass  of  water  forms  a  pleasant  bubbling  tonic 

EE  aperient,  supplying  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  ripened  fruit.    It  is  always  gentle,  but  thor- 

=  oughly  effective  in  ridding  one  of  indigestion,  constipation  and  biliousness  and  their  related 

=  ailments.    It  comes  in  a  dollar  package  only,  but  like  a  faithful  mount,  it  is  worth  more  than  gold. 


At  All  Druggists 
Prepared  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Agents  for  the  Continent  of  America:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Yor\  and  Toronto 
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l&ni t-omny  Gentlemen  at  Arms 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  (Net  $1.40)    By  "Centurion" 


Would  you  marry 
this  man? 

He  had  struggled  from  earliest  youth  to  keep 
his  mother  and  himself  in  comfort.  He  had  no 
time  to  acquire  an  education,  but  through  in- 
ventions had  accumulated  a  fortune.  Then  he 
met  Kate  Bates,  who  had  run  away  from  the 
farm  to  teach  school.  He  courted  her — she  loved 
him.  On  Sunday  he  would  ask  her,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  wrote  a  letter  that  showed  clearly 
his  lack  of  education. 

What  did  Kate  do?  W  hat  would  you  have 
done? 

Gene  Stratton-Porter  has  never  before  woven 
so  sweet  a  story  of  love,  so  intense  a  struggle 
against  circumstances,  so  great  and  big  a  story  of 
self-sacrifice.  You  will  enjoy  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Land" — one  of  the  big  books  of  the  season. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Author  oj  "Freckles,"  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost," 
"  The  Harvester"  etc. 

$1.50  net,  at  all  booksellers 

More  than  7,500,000  Copies  of  Mrs.  Porter's  Books  Sold 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.         Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


the  place  provided  for  it,  and  when  he  closes  the 
door,  the  milk  is  safe  from  inquisitive  cats  and 
dogs,  as  well  as  relatively  safe  from  the  milk 
thief.  I  he  housewife  takes  the  milk  by  open- 
ing the  inside  door.  Milk  doors  are  easily  in- 
stalled in  a  new  house.  The  space  between  the 
inside  and  outside  doors  is  usually  about  five 
inches.  The  height  of  the  opening  is  about 
eighteen  inches  (inside  measurement),  and  the 
width  about  twelve  inches.  During  the  winter 
months  the  protection  afforded  by  this  device 
keeps  milk  and  cream,  buttermilk,  and  bread 
from  freezing,  and  in  summer  the  food  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sun.  The  housewife  is  not 
obliged  to  go  out  on  the  porch  to  get  her  milk, 
and  she  also  has  a  convenient  place  in  which  to 
put  the  empty  bottles  after  they  are  washed. 
It  is  suggested  that  butter,  the  morning  news- 
paper, and  other  small  articles  can  be  conve- 
niently deposited  in  the  milk  door. 

AN  EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD  APPLE 
TREE 

A VENERABLE  apple  tree,  on  the  fruit 
farm  of  Mr.  M.  I.  Shively  of  Ross 
County, near  Chillicothe.O., celebrated  its 
eightieth  anniversary  of  wonderful  growth 
and  production  last  year.  The  farm  owned  by  Mr. 
Shively  has  been  in  his  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree  is  posi- 
tively authenticated. 

One  foot  from  the  ground  the  tree  is  six  feet 
and  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  base 
of  the  main  limbs,  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  meas- 
ures seventeen  feet  and  nine  inches  in  girth.  The 
height  to  the  tip  top  of  it  from  the  earth  is  thirty- 
one  feet,  and  the  distance  around  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  graceful  and  well  proportioned  limbs  is 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

In  1914  the  tree  bore  nearly  seventy-nine  bush- 
els of  apples,  but  in  the  winter  of  that  year  two  of 


Mr.  Shively's  apple  tree,  which  is  hale  and  hearty  at  fourscore 

the  limbs  were  broken  off  during  a  storm,  and 
Mr.  Shively  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tree,  even 
though  it  lives  many  more  years,  can  never  equal 
that  yield  again,  though  it  runs  from  sixty-one 
to  sixty-eight  bushels  yearly. 

The  apples  borne  by  the  tree  are  of  the  Balti- 
more variety,  and  the  seed  from  which  it  had  its 
origin  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  to  Ohio 
from  the  East  by  John  Chapman  (Johnny  Apple- 
seed),  in  one  of  his  first  philanthropic  visits 
through  the  West. 

W  hen  asked  if  he  had  ever  cultivated  the 
ground  around  the  old  apple  tree,  Mr.  Shively 
replied  that  he  had  not;  that  the  roots  had  been 
so  well  and  deeply  set  that  for  years  cultivation 
had  been  wholly  unnecessary.  He  has  sprayed  and 
pruned  the  tree  each  season  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  has  otherwise  guarded  it  as  a  lover  of  rare 
old  art  treasures  guards  his  most  sacred  possession. 

E.  B.  Grimes. 
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You  Can  Identify  Tone-Reix 
Quality  Lumber  Products 

'HERE  was  a  time  when  the  average  consumer 
JL  could  not  specify  and  then  identify  the  product  of  a  partic- 
ular lumber  manufacturer.  That  condition  no  longer  exists. 
The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  now  trade-marks  its  lumber 
products.  The  TonG-Beix  trade- mark  identifies  products  of 
uniform  high  quality.  Our  good  timber,  thirteen  modern  man- 
ufacturing plants,  and  the  thorough  supervision  of  every  process 
in  the  production  of  TpnG-ReLL  lumber  make  our  trade-mark — 


This  fQnG-Reu.  Forked  Leaf  Oak  Flooring  is  shown 
just  as  it  came  from  the  factory.  It  has  not  been  scraped, 
waxed  or  varnished.  Note  its  beauty,  even  color,  re- 
markably smooth  surface.  Modernize  old  floors  by  lay- 
ing over  them  the  Ve  inch lOIlG— ReLL  Oak  Flooring. 


,  IT  BEARS  CLOSE 
mj  INSPECTION 


THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 

One  of  our  products,  Tono-ReLL  Forked  Leaf  Oak  Flooring, 
makes  floors  that  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification; 
floors  that  are  beautiful,  durable,  serviceable  and  economical. 
Tono-ReLL  oak  flooring  is  even  in  color  and  texture;  superior 
in  grade  and  manufacture.  In  our  modern  oak  flooring  plant 
the  very  latest  type  machine  is  used  in  surfacing  our  flooring. 
It  was  perfected  under  our  supervision.  By  its  use  "knife" 
marks  are  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  flooring.  Because 
of  this  fact  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  tongues  and 
grooves  are  made,  the  remarkably  smooth  surface  of  Tone-ReLL 
oak  flooring  is  unsurpassed.  For  permanently  artistic  floors, 
specify  Tono-ReLL  Forked  Leaf  Oak  Flooring. 

fAsk  your  dealer  for  [ono-Reu.  brand. 

Tfte  TonG-fteix  T  umber  f  ompanu 

R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING     KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

zJ)Ca7sufaciurer  of  Southern  Pine,  Hardwood,  Oak  Flooring; 
Creosoted  Lumber,  Ties,  Posts,  Poles,  Piling,  Wood  Blocks 
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THERE  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  life  of 
various  woods.    Especially  is  this  true 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

There  is  likewise  a  vast  difference  in  the 
way  they  behave. 

These  are  not  matters  of  manufacturers' 
"claims."  Nothing  in  the  mill  process  from 
log  to  lumber  affects  them.  They  are  due 
to  varying  characteristics  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  different  woods. 

The  adaptability  of  woods  to  particular  uses  is,  there- 
fore, of  interest  to  the  discriminating  home-builder. 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  in  America  have  brought  out 
the  fact  that  no  other  wood  so  successfully  withstands 
exposure  to  the  weather  as  White  Pine. 

And  it  is  more  than  just  durable.  It  holds  its  place  per- 
fectly— even  in  the  most  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings — 
without  warping  or  splitting  or  opening  at  the  joints. 

It  is  this  long  and  satisfactory  sen-ice  that  makes  White 
Pine  the  most  economical  wood  for  home-building. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1J,02  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  o!d 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  home-building,  and 
gives  a  short,  concise  statement 
of  the  meritsof  White  Pine.  Send 
for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for 
it  to  prospective  home-builders- 


PONARD 

I       i%  ROSES 

BLOOM 

I 

They  Are  Guaranteed  to  Bloom  or  We 
Replace  Them 

This  guarantee  assures  you  a  myriad  of  beautiful  ro*e  blooms 
right  at  home,  with  minimum  time  and  effort.  Know  the 
satisfaction  of  having  strong,  vigorous  plants  from 

Rose  Specialists  Backed  by  50  Years' 
Experience 

Everv  star  size  Conard  Rove  bears  a  STAR  tag.  Our  orig- 
inal and  successful  STAR  ROSE  SERVICE  includes  culiurol 
direction*  sent  with  every  order  and  a  guide  for  making  the 

Right   Selection   for   Your  Particular 
Section 

supply  on  request,  until  April  15.  a  Special  List  show- 
ing what  types  of  Conard  roses,  according  to  experience. 


will  thrive  best  in  your  locality. 


Roses  are 


Scarce — Don't 
Your  Order 


Delay 


Let  our  new  52-page  illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  re- 
quest, help  you  make  early  selections.  Catalogue  shows  wide 
range  and  superior  qualities  of  Conard  roses  —  the  kind  of 
blooms  you  may  expect  from  your  own  Conard  plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Special  List  To-day 


CONARD  + 
&  Jones  Co. 


w 


EST 

Box  125 


GROVE 

Pa. 


ROB  LET  PVLE,  Pres 


A-VTOIXE  WlXTZEK 


-Pres. 


■*c^'"C5i^-          Underground  Garbage 

fe.:i*--t.-j-j:U:M.iM    .     .  Receivers 
■'         "  '  The  Santtarj  »iy  to  store  garbage 

**»c«  -  -  *  "  Order  Early. 

Our  truck  wheels  ycur  Larrels  up  or  down  steps.  Try  our  Spiral 
Rihlwd  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  wi J  pay  you. 

Sold  direct.   Look  toe  our  Trade  Marks. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St..  Lynn,  Mat!. 


Horsford's 


The  best  plants  tor  cold  cli- 
mate* are  those  which  bare 
the  North,  afanv  kinds  which 
hem  N.  Y.  or  N.J.  will  not  al- 
n  NordkCni  New  England.  My 
ry  annual  offers  about  all  the  really 
,  trees,  vines,  herbaceous  plants, 
Dwcrs,  hardy  ferns.  Arc,  suitable 
to   Northern    New    England.      Ask  tor  cat* 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,    CHARLOTTE,  \T. 


Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

is  a  good  story  of  the  fight  for  a  piece  of 
redwood  timber  as  big  as  Rhode  Island.  The 
outcome  depends  very  much  on  the  extra- 
ordinary attitude  of  a  charming  girl  with  a 
will  of  her  own. 

One  man  after  reading  it  bought  seven 
copies  to  give  away.    Net.  Si. 50. 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

Doubledav.  Page  &  Company 


E\RLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch.  F.S.A..  Author  of  "Architecture  of 
the  Renaissance  in  England."  "The  Growth  of  the  English 

House."  etc.  etc  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York. 
Illustrated:  319  pages:  6x8}  in.:  price  ST. 50  net 

A  second,  revised  edition  of  this  historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  the  Tudor.  Elizabethan, 
and  Jacobean  periods  in  England,  from  1500  to 
1625.  It  traces  the  development  of  style  from 
the  close  of  the  Gothic  period  down  to  the  advent 
of  Inigo  Jones.  1  he  text  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  drawings. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME  FROM  CHARLES  I.  TO  GEORGE 

IV.  Bv  J.  Alfred  Gotch.  F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A..  author  of 
"Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England."  "Early 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  England."  etc.  etc  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated:  410  pages:  6x9  in.: 
price  S13.50. 

This  volume  takes  up  the  story  of  the  English 
house  from  the  conclusion  of  the  author's  previous 
book  on  "Early  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,"  bringing  it  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  house  the  author  follows  the  various 
changes,  pointing  out  the  great  influence  of  Inigo 
Jones,  the  drawings  of  Jones  and  John  \\  ebb, 
the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Georgian  houses,  decoration  and  interior  features 
of  eighteenth  century  houses,  etc..  etc.  The 
comments  and  numerous  detail  illustrations — 
clock  towers,  gates  and  screens,  doorways, 
lradwork,  etc.. — are  especially  interesting.  Of 
the  illustrations,  the  original  drawings,  con- 
tained in  some  famous  collections,  have  great 
value.  They  were  obtained  by  special  permission 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  others.  Altogether 
the  book  is  a  rich  mine  of  examples  from  original 
sources. 

THE  FIGHTING  FLEETS.  By  Ralph  D  Paine  Hough- 
ton. Mifilm  Co..  Boston  and  New  York.    Illustrated:  393 

pages:  5}  x  8  in.;  price  S2.50  net. 

The  story  of  the  splendid  work  of  American 
seamen  in  the  war.  written  by  a  man  who  lived, 
worked,  and  fought  with  them. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE.    By  James  Norman  Hall,  author  of 

"Kitchener's  Mob."  etc.  etc  Houghton,  Miffan  Co.. 
Boston  and  New  York.    Illustrated:  237  pages:  41  x  7j  in.; 

pnee  SI  .50  net 

Description  of  bis  life  at  the  front  as  a  member 
of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  by  one  of  America's 
most  famous  aviators.  Captain  Hall  was  taken 
prisoner  in  an  air  battle  with  the  Germans  before 
the  final  chapters  of  the  book  were  finished. 

BYWAYS  IN  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY.    By  Katharine 

Hooker,  author  of  "Wayfarers  in  Italy."  etc.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated ;  303  pages;  5i  x  8J 
in.;  price  S3.50  net. 

A  book  of  travel,  of  sight-seeing  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  in  one  of  Italy's  beauty  spots 
that  has  been  left  untouched  by  war. 

THE  FIELD  BCCK  CF  INSECTS.    By  Frank  E.  Litz. 

Associate  Curator.  Department  of  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  New  York.    Illustrated;  509  pages;  31  x  6J  in.;  price 

$2.50  net- 
Uniform  with  Schuyler  Mathew's  field  books 
of  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  this  volume  is  in- 
tended to  smooth  the  path  of  the  amateur 
student  of  insects.  The  numerous  illustrations 
— nearly  Sco — many  in  color  by  Edna  F.  Beuten- 
muller,  help  to  make  identification  eas}\ 

CANTERBURY    PILGRIMS   AND   THEIR   WAYS.  Bi 

Francis  Watt.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 288  pages;  5J  x  8j  in.;  price  S3.50  net- 

Storv  of  the  life  and  tragic  death  of  the  famous 
prelate  to  whom  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  owes  its  origin, 
and  also  of  the  poet  Chaucer  and  his  pilgrims 
who  made  it  a  vivid  memory.  There  is  something 
to  attract  one  to  even"  street  of  Canterbury, 
where  "even  the  modern  houses  are  some  cen- 
turies eld." 

AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR.  By  Lot  IS  Raemakers.  The 
Century  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated;  207  pages;  9  x  12  in. 
price  S5. 

A  picture  panorama  bearing  on  America  f 
relation  to  the  crusade  against  the  Hun.  Each 
cartoon  is  faced  with  a  page  of  text  by  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  text  forming  an  anthology 
of  patriotic  opinion. 


April.  1919 
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'Styles  for  Every  Room  in  the  House" 

THAT  individuality  which  you  wish  to  express  in  your  home 
decorations  can  be  had  by  asking  your  decorator  to  use 
Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering. 


.J 


Made  on  cloth  with  a  surface  of  dura- 
ble oil  colors  that  do  not  fade,  crack 
or  peel. 

Sanitas  dull-finished  plain  tints  are  used 
by  leading  decorators  to  secure  many 
beautiful  effects. 

These  tinted  styles  are  used  also  as  the 
foundation  material  on  which  stencil 
and  blending  decorations  are  carried  out 
most  artistically. 

Then,  too,  there  are  dull-finished  decora- 
tive Sanitas  styles,  in  small  and  large  fig- 


ures, tapestry,  leather  and  grass  cloth 
effects  in  color  combinations  enabling 
you  to  match  your  home  furnishings. 

For  the  kitchen,  pantry,  laundry  or 
bathroom  the  glazed  tile  styles  of 
Sanitas  are  attractive,  durable  and 
economical- 

Sanitas  is  sold  by  decorators  and  dealers 
everywhere-  Identify  it  by  the  trade- 
mark on  the  back  of  the  goods. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Sanitas  write  us — 


Write  for 
Booklet 
and  Samples 

Samples  show  the  quality: 
the  booklet  describes 
Sanitas  fully  and  shows 
how  many  rolls  of  Sanitas 
are  required  for  any  size 
room  vou  wish  to  decorate. 


Address  the  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 


320  Broadway 


Dept  19 
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Moon's  Beautified  My  Lawn 


1 


COULD  not  decide  between  a  formal  and  an  informal 
planting — they  both  have  such  charm.     But  MOON'S 
came  and  showed  me  that  with  our  location  and  style  of 
house  the  informal  planting  would  be  more  in  keeping. 

"That  was  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  decision. 
We  have  reaped  the  reward  many  times  over  in  its  beauty 
and  gracious  restfulness. 

"This  Shrubbery  is  more  beautiful  than  when  first  planted, 
and  when  the  colorful  pageant  of  flowering  bush  and  tree  has 
passed  the  varying  hues  of  Evergreens  remain  to  cheer  us 
through  the  winter." 

MOON'S  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  for  Every  Place 
and  Purpose  have  a  hardihood  and  richness  of  growth 
unexcelled  anywhere.  They  are  the  result  of  forty-seven 
years  of  nursery  experience. 

Why  not  write  them  of  your  problem  today?  You  will  find 
their  catalog  interesting  and  illuminating.  Request  it  in 
your  letter. 

THE  WM,  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Nurserymen 
MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway — Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life  and  the  Garden  Magazine, 
you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it.  Send  your 
name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,    Page    &   Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porlcr 
A  real  flesli-and-blood  story  of  American  womanhood 

Net,  $1.50.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COLOR.    By  Boonie 

E.  Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Froelich.  The  Prang  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illustrated;  54  pages;  8  x  10  in.;  price  $3. 

A  clean  and  concise  exposition  for  the  layman 
upon  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  the  psychology 
of  color,  and  the  practical  application  of  these 
laws  and  principles  to  everyday  work.  Each 
step  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  simple  but  effec- 
tive color  charts. 

LETTERS  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING  TO  HENRY 
BREVOORT,  and  LETTERS  OF  BREVOORT  TO  IRV- 
ING. Edited  by  George  S.  Hellman.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  two  volumes;  462  and  397 
pages;      x  1\  in.;  price  S3. 50  per  volume. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  American  biography 
and  literature  is  this  two-volume  work  (Library 
Edition),  which  was  published  first  in  a  limited 
edition  in  1915  and  again  in  1916. 

OLDDAYSON  THE  FARM.  By  A.  C.  Wood.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Illustrated;  255  pages;  5i  x  7|  in. 
price  $1.50  net. 

Presenting  the  pleasurable  side  of  farm  life 
as  the  auhor  knew  it  in  youth. 

FIFTH  AVENUE.  By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  author 
of  "New  York  of  the  Novelists,"  "A  History  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  in  Caricature,"  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated;  331  pages;  5i  x  8J  in.;  price  $2.50. 

This  life  story  of  our  most  famous  thorough- 
fare gathers  into  one  volume  an  amazing 
amount  of  interesting  information  about  Fifth 
Avenue.  Mr.  Maurice  tells  what  the  Ave- 
nue was  like  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
prosperous  farms  bordered  it,  and  describes  its 
gradual  growth  down  to  the  present.  The 
chapters  on  the  celebrities  who  have  dwelt  on 
or  near  the  Avenue,  the  history  of  its  clubs,  the 
great  receptions  it  has  accorded  those  who  were 
to  be  honored  by  the  city,  are  especially  interest- 
ing. The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by 
Allan  G.  Cram  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  on  the  Avenue. 

THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  The 
Abingdon  Press,  Cincinnati,  O.  276  pages;  4 J  x  7|  in.; 
price  $1.25  net. 

THE  SILVER  SHADOW.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  The  Abing- 
don Press,  Cincinnati,  O.  272  pages;  4J  x  1\  in.;  price  $1.25 
net. 

THE  LUGGAGE  OF  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  The 
Abingdon  Press,  Cincinnati,  O.  246  pages;  4|  x  7 J  in.; 
price  $1.25  net. 

Three  volumes  of  outdoor  and  other  essays 
by  an  Australian  writer  who,  having  won  popu- 
larity in  England,  is  now  making  his  initial  bow- 
to  an  American  audience. 

AMERICA  AT  THE  FRONT.  By  Fullerton  L.  Waldo. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  170  pages; 
5  x  7|  in.;  price  $2  net. 

Describing  the  experiences  of  our  soldiers 
abroad,  beginning  with  the  journey  over  on  the 
troopship,  and  following  them  on  to  England 
and  France,  the  front,  and  the  hospital.  The 
author,  as  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  went  overseas  with  our  men  and  saw  the 
things  he  describes. 

HEROES  OF  AVIATION.  By  Laurence  La  Tourette 
Driggs.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    Illustrated;  301 

pages;  4  J  x  8  J  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  complete  history  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
with  the  authentic  stories  of  more  than  a  score 
of  the  most  daring  fliers  of  the  allied  countries. 

OUR  NAVY  AT  WORK.  By  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man,  accredited  correspondent  with  the  U.  S.  Navy;  member 
of  La  Societe  Academique  d'Histoire,  France.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill    Co.,    Indianapolis,    Ind.    Illustrated;  4250 

pages;  41  x  7 J  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  along  the  French  coast  during  the  war. 

OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS.    By  Richard  H.  D.  Boerker, 

M.S.F.,  Ph.  D.,  Arboriculturist,  Department  of  Parks,  City 
of  New  York,  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  from  1910  to 
1917.    The  Macmillan  Co..  New  Y'ork.    Illustrated;  238 

pages;  5|  x  7|  in.;  price  $2.50. 

A  popular  account  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  on  the  National  Forests,  which 
cover  more  than  155,000,000  acres. 

DAILY  MENUS  FOR  WAR  SERVICE.  By  Thetta  Quay 
Franks,  author  of  "Efficiency  in  the  Household,"  "House- 
hold Organization  for  War  Service,"  etc.,  etc.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    7  x  85  in.;  price  $5  net. 

Although  the  war  is  over,  the  necessity  for 
economy  still  remains,  hence  the  timeliness  of 
this  effective  guide  thereto.  It  supplies  three 
mentis  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  graded 
according  to  expense,  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
giving  the  calories  for  each  individual  portion, 
and  recipes  for  all  meat  substitutes,  war  breads, 
and  all  dishes  listed  in  which  substitutes  may  be 
used  in  place  of  butter,  sugar,  and  wheat  flour. 
It  also  contains  a  complete  system  for  keeping 
household  accounts. 


"Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli" 

Gladioli  arc  the  most  popular  of  all  sum- 
mer  flowering  bulbs.    Easy  to  grow,  and 
very  lasting  as  cut  flowers.  Kunderd's 
New  Strains  of  both  Ruffled  and  Plain  | 
petaled  arc  far  the  finest  in  t he  world.  No 
others  are  like  them,  none  so  beautiful. 
Our  well  illustrated  catalogue  of  ,5"2  pages  J 
describes  almost  300  varieties,  all  are  our 
own  productions,  and  most  of  them  ob- 
lainable  only  from  us.    Our  catalogue  is 
free;  you  ought  to  have  a  copy,  as  it  con- 
tains the  most  complete  and  reliable  cul- 
tural information  ever  published. 
May  we  send  you  a  copy? 
Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladioli. 

A.  £.  KUNDERD 

Box  3  Goshen,  Ind. 
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DAIRY  FAR.M 
SAUSAGE 
Y/or  the 
Breakfast  Extraordinary^* 


— from  the  snow-covered  Wis- 
consin fields  to  those  who 
prize  good  food. 

More  than  thirty  years 
ago  the  neighbors  came 
through  the  drifts  to  the 
Jones  homestead  to  get  it. 

And  to-day  Jones  Dairy 
Farm  Sausage  is  the  same  as 
it  was  then— a  sausage  made 
by  a  treasured  New  Eng- 
land recipe  from  choice 
young  pork. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  market 
man  about  it  —  and  ask  him 
about  the  Jones  Farm  Hams 
and  Bacon  in  anticipation  of 
Easter's  special  spread. 

There  is  the  pure,  open-kettle 
Lard,  too,  of  the  same  Jones 
selected  quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  provide 
you,  write  to  us  at  the  farm. 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products  come  in  net  weight 
packages  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  all-meat  purity. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants 

Form  the  Garden's  Central  Charm 

A  small  pool,  with  Lilies  and  taller  growing  water 
plants,  is  both  unusual  and  beautiful.  Water,  sun- 
shine, and  a  little  soil  are  all  the  plants  require — 
yet  the  pool  is  a  source  of  perpetual  delight  and 
beauty. 

Hardy  Water  Lilies  may  be  planted  in  April  or 
May;  tender  varieties  after  the  weather  is  warm 
in  late  May  or  June. 

Write  now  for  booklet,  listing  varieties  for  growing  in  tubs 
or  pools;  tell  me  the  size  of  the  pool  and  I  will  help  you  select 
the  varieties  that  will  give  the  best  and  most  blooms. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 
Box  A,    Arlington,    New  Jersey 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


Character  and  Individuality 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


FifthAvenue  &  37 -Street 
NevYork 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 


Evergreens.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Ti 
Plants,  Vines.  Roses.  Hardy  Perennials 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on 


Flow 


ing  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Home  Grounds" 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Landscape  Gardeners  ami  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SAVO  FLOWER  BOX 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water  necessary 
when  and  where  needed.  No  surface  water.  Use 
indoors  or  outdoors — keeps  tlowers  healthy  and 
beautiful  the  year  round.    Leak  I'i  f — ltust  Proof 

Self- Watering     Six  sizes-aluminum  or  dark 
green  finish.  Ask  your  dealer 
Sub-Irrigating      or  write  for  free  catalogue. 

SAVO  SFG.  CO.,Dept.,  It..  »!•  s.  Salle  St., Chicago 
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Deque's  (golben  (giant  is>toeet  Corn 


The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  most  important  and  consercalive  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind  extant,  has  after  an  ominous  silence  of  more  than  67  years  finally  made  a 
corn  award.  Dr.  Frederick,  S.  DcLuc,  the  noted  Boston  oculist,  is  the  happy  recipient  of  the 
silcer  medal  and  high  honor.  Dr.  DeLue's  studies  in  plant  life  are  kn°wn  '°  many  promi- 
nent members  of  the  medical  profession,  but  such  signal  distinction  came  in  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prise. "The  Golden  Giant"  is  the  title  of  nature's  new  master  of  the  fields.  According  to 
(he  ethics  and  judgment  cf  the  famous  society  and  all  who  have  tried  it,  the  product  is  a  match- 
less cne.  It  is  a  luscious  sweet  corn,  maturing  much  earlier  than  any  other  known  corn; 
richer  by  far  in  prcteins  sugar  and  starches  and  other  nourishing  qualities  With  round  golden 
ears  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  average  similar  grade.  All  seed  hand  selected.  Illustrated 
circular  of  instructions.  Price,  ]/2  oz.,  35  cts.;  I  oz.  50  cts.;  I  pinl  =  12  ozs..  $5.00;  1  quart, 
SI 0.00.  Send  check  or  money  order.  No  stamps.  As  there  are  already  several  imitations  on 
the  market,  it  is  suggested  that  you  order  from  Dr.  Frederick  S.  DeLue's  Experimental  Farm. 
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More  than  Fifteen  Years  of  Analytical  study,  research  and  experiments  were  required  to  pro- 
%k§        duce  this  wonderful  corn.    It  has  won  the  farmer's  Welcome. 
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Protection  and  Perfection 

Bay  State  Coating  is  a  lotion  for  walls  that 
gives  them  beauty  which  is  more  than  skin 
deep. 

For  homes  built  of  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
"Bay  State"  is  like  a  touch  from  the  Fairy's 
magic  wand.  Your  home  will  step  forth 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  houses,  clothed  in  a 
delightful  tint  or  pure  white,  if  that  is  your 
preference. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  runs 
right  into  the  pores  of  walls  and  becomes  a 
part  of  them.    It's  an  absolute  waterproofing. 

Give  your  house  a  new  lease  on  life.  Let 
us  send  you  a  sample  of  the  tint  you  desire 
and  our  Book  No.  1.  Then  you  can  plan 
your  color  scheme. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is 
the  first-aid  treatment  for  walls  that  crack.  It 
is  easily  applied  and  not  detectable. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building 
Philadelphia  Office:  Weightman  Bldg., 
1524  Chestnut  St. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BAY  STATE 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 


"It  is  the  most  interesting  and  vital  book  on  the 
great  war  that  has  appeared  from  any  diplomatic 
source." — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  Story 

/jNE  of  the  greatest  issues  to  be  decided  at  the  peace 
table  was  the  question  of  Turkey,  and  the  daily 
newspapers  have  told  us  how  she  has  been  dealt  with. 
The  thrilling  experiences  of  our  ambassador  during  the 
twenty-six  months  he  was  in  Turkey  are  written  in  such 
an  absorbing  way  that  the  reader,  too,  feels  the  thrill.  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  tale  is  as  heroic  a  story  of  high  adventure  as 
any  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  trenches. 

At  All  Booksellers'    -    Net,  $2.00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO.     By  W.  H.  Hudson,  author 
of  "Idle  Days  in  Patagonia,"  "The  Purple  Land,"  "Adven-  5 
tures  among  Birds,"  etc.,  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York    Frontispiece;  332  pages;  5J-  x  8;  in.;  price  $2.50  net.  > 

The  autobiography  of  one  of  the  best  known 
outdoor  writers  of  the  century.  Born  and  bred 
in  an  estancia  on  the  Argentine  pampas,  Mr.  j 
Hudson  has  woven  into  his  life  story  the  birds 
and  trees,  the  flowers  and  butterflies,  the  sinister, 
the  curious,  and  the  romantic  personalities  which 
peopled  its  vast  solitudes. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  COMING.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
author  of  "Paths  of  Glory,"  "Europe  Revised, "  etc.,  etc. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  463  pages;  55  x  1\  in, 
price  $1.75  net. 

A  collection  of  articles  written  abroad  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1918  and  cabled  or  mailed 
back  for  publication  in  periodicals  at  home. 
The  author  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  great  war 
in  all  its  stages,  but  this  volume  recounts  princi- 
pally the  arrival  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  from  its  first  few  straggling  troops  to  the 
mighty  army  that  we  eventually  had  in  France. 

AMERICAN     PROBLEMS     OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

Edited  by  Elisha  M.  Friedman,  with  a  foreword  by  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
New  York.    471  pages;  5  x  7j  in.;  price  $4  net. 

An  authoritative,  nation-wide  symposium 
on  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  American 
reconstruction,  covering  (a)  the  temporary  and 
the  permanent  effects  of  the  war;  (b  )how  read- 
justment to  peace  conditions  may  be  facilitated; 
(c)  the  changes  in  our  national  life  that  must 
result  from  the  war;  and  (d)  what  our  national 
economic  policy  should  be.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  give  accurate  information,  to  clarify 
thought,  and  to  rouse  helpful  discussion  concern- 
ing matters  of  vital  import  to  the  country. 

AMBASSADOR  MORGENTHAU'S  STORY.    By  Henry 

Morccnthau,  formerly  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  Ci:y,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 407  pages;  5J  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

A  record  of  the  intimate  experiences  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  before  our  entry  into  it. 

MEMORIES.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  69  pages;  6J  x  7|  in.;  price 
75  cents  net. 

A  new  and  smaller  edition  of  this  dog  classic 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  loves 
literature  or  dogs.  It  is  the  life  story  of  the 
author's  own  dog.  The  illustrations  are  in  color, 
by  Maud  Earl. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  COLOR.  By  M.  Luckiesh,  author 
of  "Color  and  Its  Appreciation,"  "The  Lighting  Art."  etc., 
etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York;  282  pages;  5  x  7  J  in. 
price  $1.50  net. 

A  primer  of  the  language  of  color,  covering  the 
various  fields  in  which  color  is  used,  the  part 
played  by  it  in  arousing  emotions  and  portraying 
ideas,  and  the  possibility  of  a  future  art  purely 
or  predominately  of  color. 

ZIGZAGGING.  By  Isabel  Anderson  (Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son). Houghton,  Mifllin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Illustrated;  269  pages;  5J  x  8J  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

The  story  of  the  author's  eight  months'  ex- 
periences at  the  front  in  France.  Besides  her 
work  of  running  a  canteen  on  the  Marne,  Mrs. 
Anderson  had  many  unusual  opportunities  for 
observation  and  for  meeting  important  people. 
All  the  proceeds  received  from  the  book  are  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

EUROPE'S  FATEFUL  HOUR.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
author  of  "Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  "Ancient  Rome 
and  Modern  America,"  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
243  pages;  5  J  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

The  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian 
Ferrero,  being  a  collection  of  his  essays  contend- 
ing that  the  great  war  is  not  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  previous  European  wars,  but  rather  a 
great  crisis  in  Western  civilization  whose  conse- 
quences will  far  transcend  the  territorial  ambi- 
tions of  the  various  belligerents. 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.  Frontispiece;  204 
pages;  41  x  7|  in.;  price  $1  net. 

Present  day  studies  in  American  nationalism. 
This  volume,  dedicated  to  "all  who  in  this  war 
have  paid  with  their  bodies  for  their  souls'  de- 
sire," contains  some  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  latest 
expressions  on  the  Great  War. 

23;  HOURS'  LEAVE.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  86  pages; 
5  x  7J  in.;  price  60  cents  net. 

The  tragic  adventures  that  befell  a  sergeant 
of  Headquarters  Troops  on  leave,  in  which  Mrs. 
Rinehart's  inimitable  humor  is  ably  seconded 
by  May  \\  ilson  Preston's  illustrations. 
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STANDARD 

Plnin  nnfl  Ornamental 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 


Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations ,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  hate  seen  these  booths.    Write  for  them  to-day. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


3 


'The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 


Majestic 

Coal  Chute 


WITH  the  Majestic  Coal  Chute 
in  your  foundation  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  disfiguration  caused  by  bounding  coal 
lumps  and  coal  dust. 

It  adds  to  the  appearance  of  your  home — at  the 
same  time  lessens  the  depreciation  of  your  property. 

A  Fevs  Majestic  Features: 

Easily  Installed  in  any  new  home,  or  one  already  built. 

Locks  Automatically  from  the  inside.  Guaranteed 
burglar-proof.    Can  only  be  opened  from  inside. 

Extra  Durable.     Built  extra  durable  of  cast 
semi-steel  and  boiler  plate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  12  A  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.     Working  draw- 
ings furnished  free. 


"Th&   Pleasures  of  Life 


CLEAN,  white,  sound  teeth  always  excite  comment 
and  admiration. 
But  it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  have  them  than  to  look  at 
them.  The  -price — cleansing  thoroughly  twice  daily  with 
a  dentifrice  that  removes  the  food  deposits  and  polishes 
and  whitens  the  teeth — is  trivial  compared  to  the  reward. 
Users  of  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  enjoy  that 
sense  of  security  which  results  from  using  a  dentifrice 
perfected  by  the  oldest  tooth  paste  manufacturers  in 
America,  a  tooth  paste  that  gives  assurance  and  a  feel- 
ing of  dependability  because  of  its  efficiency  and  purity. 
Formulated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  accepted  theories 
of  dental  science,  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  is  all  that 
a  tooth  paste  should  be.  25c  for  a  large  tube  represents 
ALL  the  value  that  a  tooth  paste  can  have. 
Get  a  tube  from  your  druggist  to-day. 

DR-SHEFFIELD'S 

CREME  DENTIFRICE 

WISHED  1850  , 
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THE  draperies  at  your  windows  are 
intended  to  lend  color,  cosiness 
and  charm  to  the  interior  of  your  home. 
They  are  important  enough  to  warrant 
the  most  careful  choosing — and  espe- 
cially should  they  be  so  dyed  that  their 
colors  cannot  possibly  fade. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Dra- 
peries meet  every  requirement — de- 
lightful colorings,  soft  texture,  glim- 


rinoRa 

Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 

mering  surfaces.  The  strongest  sun 
cannot  fade  them;  the  most  frequent 
tubbings  leave  them  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  Every  color  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed not  to  fade. 

Insist  upon  the  name  "Orinoka" — 
the  genuine  Sunfast.  Guarantee  tag 
attached  to  every  bolt.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "Draping  the  Home,"  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


OUR  GUARANTEE:  These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is 
hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  Dept.  K        Clarendon  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Immediate  Landscapes 

JT  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  wait  for  small 
trees  to  '  grow  up"  on  your  home  grounds. 
We  have  big  shade  trees  and  evergreens  in  our 
nurseries,  15  to  30  years  old  and  12  ft.  to  25 
ft.  high,  that  can  easily  be  moved  to  your 
place.  As  one  customer  remarked,  "The 
neighbors  cannot  get  over  it.  One  week  our 
grounds  were  bare  and  the  next  week  we  had 
mature  trees  all  around." 

"SHADE"  is  a  new  booklet  telling  how  we 
furnish  "immediate  effect"  trees,  and  how  we 
assume  responsibility  for  their  success.  Let 
us  send  you  a  copy  with  our  compliments;  you 
will  find  many  points  of 
special  value  in  this  issue. 

Hicks  Nurseries 
Box  L 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 


The  Universalism 
of  Rudyard  Kipling 


AUTHOR  and  poet  both,  Kipling 
l  appeals  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us  and  yet  the  range  of  his  powers 
are  no  less  extraordinary  than  their 
quality.  He  has  the  power  of  being 
always  interesting,  while  the  ab- 
sorbing realism,  the  mystery  and 
romance,  the  vitality  and  dignity 
of  his  work  render  him  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  modern  literature. 


"His  is  the  lustiest  voice  now  lifted  in  the 
whole  world,  the  clearest,  the  bravest,  with 
the  fewest  false  notes  in  it." 

William  Dean  Howells. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


MY  CHINESE  DAYS.  By  Gulielma  F.  Alsop.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co..  Boston.  Illustrated;  271  pages;  51  x  X  in.; 
price  $2  net. 

Vignettes  of  Chinese  life  as  they  came  under 
the  author's  own  observation  during  her  four 
years'  work  in  China  as  a  practising  physician. 
They  give  intimate  pictures  of  domestic  life  and 
of  the  poetry  and  glamor  of  the  East. 

JAPAN   AT   FIRST   HAND.    By   JOSEPH   I.   C.  CLARKE. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated;  482  pages; 
55  x  8^  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

The  latest  facts  about  Japan,  gathered  by  the 
author  at  first  hand,  giving  the  intimate  details 
of  her  war-time  trade,  expansion,  and  commercial 
outreach,  as  well  as  describing  the  Japanese 
people,  their  country,  lives,  homes,  religion,  etc., 
etc.,  with  a  number  of  striking  pen  portraits  of 
her  living  statesmen  and  leaders  in  business. 

IN  THE  WILDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.    By  Leo  E. 

Miller,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Aviation  Corps.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    Illustrated;  424  pages  and  map;  6x9  in.; 

price  $4.50  net. 

The  story  of  six  years  of  exploration  in  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  1  he  author 
is  a  distinguished  field  naturalist,  and  was  a 
member  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  famous  South 
American  expedition.  The  voluminous  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs,  with  frontispiece  in 
color  from  a  painting  by  Lcuis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

WHEN  A  MAN  COMMUTES.  By  Alan  Dale,  author  of 
"The  Great  Wet  Way,"  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  201  pages;  5  x  7|  in.;  price  $1.25. 

The  humorous  experiences  of  the  author  (who 
is  dramatic  critic  of  a  metropolitan  daily)  as  a 
Long  Island  commuter. 

THE  U-BOAT  HUNTERS.  By  James  B.  Connolly,  author 
of  "Running  Free,"  "Head  Winds,"  etc.,  etc.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  263  pages;  5;  x  Ti- 
nt.; price  $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  the  activities  of  our  destroyers 
against  the  L-boats,  and  of  our  Navy's  part 
abroad  in  the  war. 

FOOD  AND  VICTORY.  By  Carlotta  C.  Freer,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Household  Management  of 
the  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland.  O.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  New  York.    Illustrated;  62  pages;  5  x  71  in.;  price 

40  cents. 

A  war  supplement  to  the"Text-Book  of  Cooking.-' 

SEAMANSHIP.  By  Eugene  Drave,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Rudder  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  160  pages; 

41  x  5J  in.;  price  $1.25. 

A  handbook  for  men  entering  the  Merchant 
Marine  or  the  Navy. 

COMMERCIAL  EGG  FARMING.  By  S  G.  HANSON. 
Edited  by  William  A.  Lippincott,  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  63  pages;  4J  x  7$  in.;  price 
$1.25  net. 

Outlining  the  principles  on  which  the  author 
based  his  success  as  an  egg  farmer  in  Canada  and 
in  England,  and  edited  for  American  conditions 
by  the  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

THE  HEART  OF  ALSACE.  By  Benjamin  Vallotton, 
author  of  "Potterat  and  the  War,"  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    311  pages;  45  x  7|  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  picture  of  conditions  in  Alsace  under  German 
domination  and  petty  tyranny. 

WAR  VERSE.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  Thomas  Y. 
Cromwell  Co.,  New  York.  303  pages;  A\  x  6 J  in.;  price 
cloth  $1.25;  leather,  $2  net. 

A  collection  of  some  of  the  best  poems  inspired 
by  the  war. 

BEHIND  THE  WHEEL  OF  A  WAR  AMBULANCE.  By 

Robert  Whitney  Imbrie.  Robert  M.  McBride  Company. 
New  York.    Illustrated;  248  pages;  5 J  x  7  J  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  description  of  what  the  author  saw  and  did 
while  driving  an  ambulance  at  the  front  in  France. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    BYWAYS    OF    FLORIDA  (Tourist 

Edition).  By  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  the  American 
Highways  and  Byways  Series.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated:  264  pages;  5i  x  7}  in.;  price  $2. 

This  eighth  volume  in  the  Highways  and  By- 
ways Series  gives,  in  readable  form,  human  in- 
terest information  concerning  Florida,  covering 
its  most  picturesque  features  of  life  and  nature. 

THE  LYRIC  SONGS  OF  THE  GREEKS.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Walter  Petersen,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics,  Bethany  College.  Richard  G.  Badger, 
Boston.    192  pages;  4 J  x  1\  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

Translations  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of 
verse  by  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  and  the 
minor  Greek  monodists,  as  well  as  of  fragments 
recovered  in  recent  years  from  the  papyrus  heaps 
of  Egypt,  with  a  critical  and  biographical 
sketch  of  each  poet. 

{Continued  on  page  Q2) 
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"Northwood" 
Owner:  Mortimer  Schiff 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 
Architect:  Alfred  Hopkins 
New  York 


NOTE  carefully  the  warm-toned  beauty  of  the  stucco 
made  with  ATLAS-WHITE  Cement  and  yellow 
sand  which  produced  this  attractive,  cream-colored  effect. 
ATLAS-WHITE  Cement  was  specified  by  the  architect 
for  these  stucco  farm  buildings. 

With  ATLAS -WHITE  Cement  and  variegated  marble  chips, 
granite  screenings,  colored  sands  and  gravel,  your  architect  can 
approximate  this  or  any  other  pleasing  color  effect.  Consult 
him  about  the  charm  and  beauty  of  stucco  for  the  improvement 
of  your  estate. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  our  beautiful  book.  "Information 
for  Home  Builders."  It  tells  of  color  stucco.  Vi  e  also  send, 
on  request,  information  and  literature  on  every  kind  of  concrete 
constrsetion. 

The  Adas  Portland  Cement  Company 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 

Davton         Minneapolis         Des  Moines         Sc.  Louis 
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FURNITURE  YOU  CAN  BEST  AFFORD 

A SINGLE  piece  of  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  adds 
character  and  liveability  to  any  room  of  the 
house.  Daily  use  serves  only  to  make  it  more  valued. 
Its  restful,  pleasing  design  and  sturdy  construction 
do  not  depreciate. 

When  planning  spring  replenishment,  householders 
will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  "The  Story  of  Span- 
I  mbrian  Furniture"  and  "The  Style  of  Knoleworth," 
booklets  which  describe  and  illustrate  two  interesting 
Berkey  &  Gay  styles.  Send  25  cents  lor  either  booklet. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
is  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  &  Gay  production.  It  is  the  customer's  protection 
when  buying  and  his  pride  thereafter 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

442  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  our  Mew  York  showrooms,  113-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  made  fit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie  boys  are  educated — trained  in  body,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 

Every  Peddle  boy  Is  given  n  comprehensive  phys- 
ical examination.  Kyes,  ears,  nose,  throat  teeth, 
lungs,  heart—  every  organ  noted  and  charted. 
Mental  powers  tested  und  developed  by  expert 
teachers.  Character  built  and  strengthened  by 
contact  with  virile  Christian  men. 

Peddie  Institute  is  endowed,  and  conducted  with- 
out thought  of  profit.  9  miles  from  Princeton.  Mod- 
ern dormitories— 60  acre  campus — gymnasium — swim- 
ming pool — baseball  diamond — football  gridiron — 
cinder  track.  Military  training  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Summer  camp.  Lower  School 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years.  Graduates  enter  all 
colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.     53rd  year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,   LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  4-L,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Ruduard  "  a, 

rx.   ;f  Read 

Kipling 


passionate  Ally, 
his  great  poem, 
'France,"  in  "France  at 
War,"  a  book  about  England's  auxil- 
iary fleet.  This  volume  should  not 
be  confused  with  Kipling's  new  book 
of  short  stories,  his  first  in  seven 
years. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Plant  Evergreens  Now 


This  is  the  ideal  time. 

Good,  full  rooted,  plump 
top  trees  cost  so  little  more 
than  poor  ones,  why  not 
have  them? 

Send  for  Evergreen  Help 
Hint  Booklet. 


Tuliu?  T^gehrS*  C< 

J         At  TKc  Sign  of  The  Tr». 
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was  a  good  one,  and  I  was  secretly  glad,  for  rea- 
sons of  a  purely  private  nature.  I  was  glad  not 
only  that  we  were  about  to  set  up  camp,  but  that 
we  were  to  do  it  under  cover  of  night,  for  night 
is  the  ideal  time  for  slackers.  I  figured  that  if  I 
just  poked  around  among  the  stuff  and  tried  to 
appear  busy  I  could  make  Charlie  do  all  the  hard 
work,  and  my  reasoning  proved  entirely  logical, 
though  Charlie  got  even  with  me  in  the  end,  as 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  tent  being  up  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
about  an  hour,  we  set  out  to  look  for  a  spring, 
aided  by  the  moon  and  the  two  acetylene  lights 
from  our  wheels.  After  a  diligent  search  we  did 
indeed  find  a  spring,  but  in  doing  so  stirred  from 
their  lethargy  a  herd  of  cattle  reposing  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  From  the  way  in  which  they  came 
running  toward  as  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  it  was 
evident  that  their  pasture  had  seldom  been  in- 
vaded by  the  searchlights  of  nocturnal  campers. 
Indeed,  we  must  have  violated  all  their  most 
cherished  traditions,  for  the  inhospitable  brutes 
kept  up  a  continual  mooing  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  every  little  while  would  make  a  stampede 
from  one  end  of  the  pasture  to  the  other.  \\  hat 
with  the  mooing  and  the  running  of  the  cattle 
and  apprehension  lest  they  should  come  up  when 
I  was  asleep  and  poke  their  horns  through  the 
tent,  I  spent  an  uneasy  night. 


The  author  (left)  and  Charlie,  "  fording  the  Mississippi  " 

And  right  here  I  should  like  to  throw  out  a 
thought  or  two  about  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
Sleeping  on  the  ground  is  entirely  satisfactory  if 
you  go  right  to  sleep,  but  if  you  do  not  go  right 
to  sleep  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  go  to 
sleep  at  all,  or  at  least  until  it  is  almost  time  to 
get  up.  And  then,  if  you  are  to  break  camp  that 
day  and  go  on  to  the  next  place,  you  find  that 
you  have  wasted  a  whole  night  making  dents  in 
the  ground  to  accommodate  your  bony  frame — 
perfectly  good  dents  which  you  will  never  use  be- 
cause you  are  never  going  to  sleep  in  that  same 
spot  again. 

The  matter  of  pillows  is  also  deserving  of  men- 
tion. When  you  go  oft  on  your  bicycle  camping 
trip,  under  no  circumstances  take  a  pneumatic 
pillow  or  anything  really  soft  upon  which  to  rest 
your  head.  Use  a  brick  or  a  stone  or  mayhap 
the  tool-bag,  or  roll  your  hat  up  into  a  wad  and 
put  your  head  on  that.  In  fact,  there  are  a  great 
many  substitutes  for  the  pillow,  and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  try  them  all  out.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  you  will  spend  the  whole  of  your  first 
night  canvassing  the  head-rest  situation  and  test- 
ting  the  softness  of  different  substances  within 
groping  distance  of  your  pallet.  J  his  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiences  of  a  camping 
trip,  and  you  will  miss  it  entirely  if  you  take  the 
precaution  to  put  a  pneumatic  pillow  into  your 
pack  before  you  start. 

I  learned  so  much  on  this  wonderful  trip  of  ours 
that  I  could  go  on  giving  advice  to  bicycle  camp- 
ers for  the  rest  of  my  days,  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
just  as  well  if  I  confine  myself  to  a  few  simple 
principles  of  easy  comprehension.  One  of  these 
is  that  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  your  reputation 
you  should  be  sure  to  include  in  your  itinerary 
some  celebrated  feature  rich  in  talking  points. 
It  was  largely  this  consideration  which  attracted 
us  to  the  Mohawk  Trail.  Viewed  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  Mohawk  Trail  has  few  charms  for  the 
cyclist,  but  it  is  so  widely  known  that  you  are 
instantly  regarded  as  a  wonder  when  you  start 
to  tell  about  going  over  it  on  a  wheel.  You  might 
climb  to  some  obscure  altitude  twice  as  great, 
over  poor  roads,  without  getting  half  the  credit 
that  is  yours  for  going  up  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
The  Mohawk  Trail  is  so  fashionable  a  subject 
that  no  matter  how  you  pile  up  the  details  people 
will  listen  to  you  gladly  without  a  single  yawn. 
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Remember  that  even  two  coats  of  paint 
give  less  than  ^oo  of  an  inch  protection 

w 


HEN  you  buy  paint,  bear  in 
mind  that  you  must  depend 
on  a  film  1-100  of  an  inch  thick  to 
protect  your  buildings  from  weather's 
wear  and  tear.  This  undodgable  fact 
makes  you  appreciate  the  vitalness 
of  buying  the  right  paint. 

An  outside  paint  must  be  not 
alone  water-proof,  but  weather-proof. 

Making  a  paint  weather-proof  is 
the  difficult  part. 

If  it  is  not  weather- pioof,  it  will 
not  long  stay  water-proof. 

To  be  weather-proof,  the  paint  film 
must  be  so  elastic  it  will  expand  with 
the  pelting  heat  of  the  sun,  and  like- 
wise contract  with  the  pinch  of  zero. 


To  prove  to  you  its  weather-wear- 
ing flexibility,  we  want  to  send  you 
a  two-coat  film  sheet  of  Lowe's  paint, 
like  the  one  shown  above. 

If  you  have  been  having  painting 
troubles,  or  want  to  prevent  having 
them,  write  to  our  Service  Depart- 
ment about  any  or  all  your  painting 
needs. 

The  expert  advice  given  so  gladly 
will  cost  you  nothing.  It  may  save 
you  much. 

We  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch 
with  our  nearest  dealer  where  you 
can  buy  Lowe's  paints  and  finishes. 

Send  for  the  paint-film  sheet.  With 
it  will  come  a  Paint  Hook. 


^Ixmq  Brothers 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

New  York       Jersey  City        Chicago       Atlanta       Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Japanese  Gardening 

Gardens  and  rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  perfect  harmony,  in 
surprisingly  short  time.  Suitably 
adapted  to  most  of  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. My  specialty  for  thirty  years. 
Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of  world 
reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 
300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  your  garden. 
IOO  wood  labels  in  assortment  from  the  l>in  12-inch  for  marking 
garden  rows  to  little  copper-wired  label  for  marking  trees  and 
shrubs.  Attractively  packed  with  marking  pencil  70  cts., 
post  paid. 


C.  H.  GORDINIER 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


Fu"Tat^-  M-  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.  Including  Culverts,  Tanks.  Flumes.  Spout- 
ing, Oarages,  etc.  Sold  l>y  leading  metal  merchants.  KeYSTONK  Copper 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Hooting  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Kevstone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldj.,  Pittsburjh,  Pa. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  35  cents  for  a  guide 
book  and  memorize  the  array  of  facts  therein 
spread  out  for  your  edification.  It  is  then  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  ladle  this  stuff  out 
whenever  you  have  an  audience — and  it  will  go 
down,  every  bit  of  it. 

By  this  time  I  know  that  guide  book  frontward 
and  backward,  and  without  the  slightest  effort 
can  turn  on  the  tap  at  a  moment's  notice.  In 
fact,  I  am  going  to  turn  it  on  now,  partly  for- 
the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  be  appre- 
hensive lest  they  shall  not  get  anything  instruc- 
tive out  of  this  account  and  partly  to  show  what 
an  artistic  use  can  be  made  of  plain,  hard  facts 
if  they  are  properly  handled. 

Reckoning  from  Charlemont  to  North  Adams, 
the  Mohawk  I  rail  proper  is  15.72  miles  long,  and 
at  Whitcomb  summit,  the  highest  point,  it  is 
2.172  feet  above  sea  level.  I  he  latter  fact  I  can 
well  believe;  indeed,  the  calculation  seems  alto- 
gether too  modest.  If  the  man  who  measured 
the  elevation  had  gone  up  to  the  summit  on  a 
bicycle  I  think  he  would  have  figured  the  altitude 
as  at  least  10,000  feet.  The  steepest  grade  is 
said  to  be  7.5  per  cent.,  but  this  also,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  rank  underestimate.  However,  the  state- 
ment that  the  trail  took  two  years  to  build  and 
cost  approximately  #345,000  I  will  not  dispute. 
For  in  spite  of  the  five  or  six  pounds  of  avoirdu- 


Autoe'apnrcUilms  are  the  most  satisfactory  sort  for.  a  camping 
iri  >  -nspthere  is  no  chance  for  a  mislake  in  your  record 

pois  which  I  dropped  along  the  way  g(  ing  up,  I 
doubt  whether  there  is — or  was  then — a  finer  bit 
of  public  highway  anywhere  in  the  East.  It  winds 
through  the  most  difficult  sort  of  country,  the 
mountains  seeming  to  wall  in  the  prospect  at  every 
turn,  and  yet  flivvers  are  able  to  take  the  grades 
on  high,  and  heav  ier  cars,  though  they  have  to 
drop  to  second  or  third,  find  the  climb  so  com- 
fortable that  the  trail  has  sprung  into  amazing 
popularity  for  automobiles.  On  one  holiday, 
two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  trail  to 
traffic,  300,000  persons  are  said  to  have  motored 
over  it.  This  isn't  from  the  guide  book,  by  the 
way;  it  is  an  additional  item  gleaned  from  the 
daily  press.    And  the  scenic  effects  are  wonderful. 

But  Charlie  and  1  made  only  one  picture  along 
the  trail,  and  that  almost  at  the  beginning,  before 
the  real  grades  began.  It  was  then  after  sunset, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ascent  was  made  under  cover 
of  dusk  or  darkness.  Even  in  the  night  air  it  was 
w  arm  work,  for  some  five  miles  of  the  climb  had 
to  be  done  on  foot.  For  the  many  roadside  foun- 
tains we  were  deeply  thankful,  not  to  mention 
a  lone  slab  of  chocolate  which  constituted  our 
only  solid  refreshment  after  mid-day.  Unfor- 
tunately) however,  we  w  ere  working  too  hard  to 
have  much  thought  for  "the  rich  historic  associa- 
tions which  are  blended  with  the  beauties  of  the 
trail,"  to  quote  the  guide  book,  or  to  let  our  minds 
play  upon  "the  peculiar  scientific  and  industrial 
interests  which  make  it  unique  among  the  high- 
ways of  the  continent."  Once  only  did  I  make  a 
feeble  effort  to  cudgel  our  imaginations.  I  his 
was  when  a  big  sign  loomed  up  in  the  dark  and 
we  were  able  to  read,  on  throw  ing  our  searchlights 
upon  it,  that  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  lay  1,028  feet 
below  us. 

"Charlie,"  I  asked,  "doesn't  it  make  you  feel 
queer  to  think  that  at  this  very  moment  there 
may  be  a  vestibuled  train  plunging  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  a  thousand  feet  below?" 

But  Charlie  merely  mopped  his  brow  and  went 
right  along.  I  tried  to  impress  him  with  the 
information  that  the  tunnel  is  four  and  three 
quarters  miles  long,  and  cost  #20,000,000  and  196 
lives,  but,  like  the  Roman  governor,  he  cared  for 
none  of  those  things;  he  desired  only  to  reach  Whit- 
comb summit  and  start  the  long  coast  down  hill. 
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Serves  in  Conservation 
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Greater  Heating  Comfort  Per  Ton  of  Coal 
Is  Easily  Possible  lb  All  Who  Desire  It 

A  full  understanding  of  a  few  simple  facts  will  set  you  straight  on 
this  important  subject.  Whether  you  own  a  home  or  manage  a 
factory  or  office  building  you  will  find  these  suggestions  of  value. 


STEAM  must  flow  freely  through  a 
heating  system  before  it  can  give 
up  its  useful  heat.  The  usual  obstruc- 
tions are  air  and  water.  Unless  they 
are  removed,  the  radiators  will  be 
partly  cold,  partly  hot.  A  hotter  fire 
only  aggravates  the  trouble. 

Old  systems  provided  only  one  pipe 
to  each  radiator.  These  can  be  identi- 
fied by  their  knocking  and  pounding 
and  by  the  valves  that  hiss  steam  and 
leak  water.  Best  engineering  practice 
provides  for  each  radiator  a  trap  which 
automatically  removes  the  heat- wasting 
air  and  water  and  sends  them  back  to 
the  boiler  room  through  a  separate  pipe. 

Radiator  Traps  were  not  new  in 
1903;  but  in  that  year  steam  heating 
was  revolutionized  by  the  invention  of 
the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — one  of  the 
exclusive  devices  that  gives  Dunham 


Heating  Service  a  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  design  of  satisfactory  steam 
heating  systems.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  details  of  the  trap:  the  fact 
that  it  is  specified  by  leading  architects 
everywhere;  that  it  is  used  in  the 
Woolworth  Building  and  in  thousands 
of  fine  homes  and  country  estates — all 
these  argue  for  exceptional  merit. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Dunham  { 
Packless  Radiator  Valve.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  radiator — no  stooping 
to  turn  on  the  heat— and  it  cannot  leak 
for  there  is  no  packing  in  it  to  wear  out. 

Dunham  Heating  Service  will  design 
a  steam  heating  system  for  you,  using 
the  particular  type  of  boiler  and  ra- 
diator you  prefer,  and  will  see  that  the 
installation  is  properly  made  and  will 
thereafter  make  inspections  when  re- 
quested to  insure  continual  satisfaction. 


We  are  establishing  Dun- 
ham Service  Stations  in 
towns  cf  less  than  100,000 
population.  Steam  heat- 
ing contractors  who  de- 
sire new  business  should 
write  for  details  of  the 
plan.  Our  products  are 
of  only  one  quality— the 
highest 


C.  A. 


factories 


DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  Branches  in  36  Cities  in 
Toronto,  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 
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l^isy,  fiaffhot  radiators  waste  keat. L 

JKeysfwuld  be  DUNHAMIZED  J 
— —  -fti 


Existing  steam  heating 
systems  can  be  Dunham- 
ized  at  acostwhich  is  low 
compared  with  the  extra 
heating  comfort  obtain- 
ed. Write  for  the  entire 
story  of  Dunham  Heating 
Service.  If  you  cannot 
profit  by  it  now,  you  will 
some  day. 
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You  can  now  ha 
with  electric  light 
matte: 

furnishes  them  both 


all  the  convenience  and  comfort  that  come 
nd  running  water  in  your  country  home  no 
here  you  are  located.    One  complete,  compact  system 


KewaneE 

COMBINATION  SYSTEMS 

save  money  on  the  first  cost,  last  longer,  require  fewer  repairs  than 
any  other  installation,  and  never  fail  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
year  in  and  year  out.  There  is  a  Kewanee  System  to  fit  everv  need. 

An  abundant  supply  of  running  water  under  strong  pressure  is 
always  ready  for  use.  Electric  light  and  power  for  everv  purpose 
is  yours  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Running  Water,  Electric  Lirht  and 


:  Disposal. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

(Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 
402  S.  Franklin  St  Kewanee,  III. 
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C^/T^AN  Y  years  iigo  a  group 
C^/u  C/  of  French  binders,  masters 
of  their  art,  were  invited  to 
^America  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe.  They  produced  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  work  ever  shown 
here  under  the  name  of  The  Club 
'Hindery.  They  are  nolr  estab- 
lished in  (jarden  ('ity,  .'\\  T. 
Send  your  treasured  volumes  to 
be  bound  and  let  your  household 
enjoy  the  continual  association 
with  good  books  in  fine  dress. 

THE  FR6^(CH 
"BI^CpeRS 


It  was  a  good  coast — a  thriller.  If  we  hadn't 
had  good  brakes  we  might  have  shot  off  into 
kingdom  come.  As  it  was,  we  whizzed  along  over 
the  moist  tar  with  almost  reckless  abandon,  until 
the  rush  of  wind  began  to  worry  me  with  thoughts 
of  pneumonia  and  death  in  the  wilderness  far 
from  home.  But  after  slipping  through  space 
for  some  three  miles  or  so  we  came  to  a  store  be- 
side the  road.  It  was  about  half  past  nine,  and 
we  were  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  cooled  eff,  and 
decidedly  hungry.  '1  he  store  was  kept  by  arr> 
Italian,  who  got  out  for  us  a  can  of  chicken  and  ; 
loaf  of  bread,  along  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
ginger  ale.  An  amiable  cutthroat  of  the  same 
nationality  acted  as  interpreter,  the  storekeeper's 
wife  throwing  in  a  word  now  and  then.  Like 
most  Americans  in  such  a  situation,  we  addreessd 
our  remarks  to  them  in  a  sort  of  imbecile  pigeon 
English,  which  caused  them  to  ask  if  we  were 
"Italiano."  Disheveled  and  dusty  as  we  were, 
I  imagine  we  looked  the  part,  but  I  have  been 
wondering  about  that  query  ever  since.  Was 
it  attempted  flattery,  or  was  it  a  subtle  joke  about 
our  hybrid  patois? 

That  night — it  was  the  second  upon  our  trip — 
we  camped  a  mile  or  so  farther  down  the  road. 
I  say  we  camped,  but  instead  of  setting  up  the 
tent  we  spread  it  out  and  slept  thereon,  with  the 
open  sky  as  a  pasture  for  our  eyes.    It  was  not 


Solid  comfort  after  a  day's  run 

so  very  open,  either,  for  the  clouds  were  scurrying 
across  the  moon,  but  we  wouldn't  have  bothered 
to  put  up  that  tent  for  love  or  money.  Gored 
and  mangled  by  the  stony  underpinning,  we  at 
last  dropped  off  to  sleep,  awaking  stiff  ard 
clammy  somewhat  after  half  past  four. 

Tired?  I  was  never  so  tired  in  my  life.  But 
there  was  no  use  lying  there  any  longer.  We  got 
up  and  went  to  a  spring  near-by  to  have  a  wash. 
Then  we  waited  for  the  har.ds  of  the  clock  to 
move.  Knowing  that  it  would  take  us  less  than 
an  hour  to  reach  North  Adams,  we  saw  no  object 
in  getting  there  ages  before  a  restaurant  would  be 
open.  So  we  waited.  And  while  we  waited  it 
began  to  drizzle,  and  then  the  drizzle  settled  down 
into  a  genuine  rain.  We  waited  under  the  trees 
for  it  to  stop,  but  it  did  not  stop.  So  at  last,  be- 
ing too  wet  to  care  what  happened,  we  decided 
to  ride  into  North  Adams  in  the  rain. 

It  did  not  stop  raining  till  noon;  so  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  \\  il- 
liamstown,  the  next  station  upon  our  route.  Here 
we  bought  a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  of  groceries, 
effected  a  few  minor  changes  in  our  baggage  (upon 
obtaining  a  suitcase  shipped  from  home  by  par- 
cel post),  and  set  out  for  Bacon's  in  the  Hopper. 
Bacon's  is  the  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  Hopper 
trail  up  Greylock.  1  he  Mohawk  Trail  and  the 
Hopper  Trail  are  very  different.  The  latter  is 
what  its  name  implies — not  a  road,  but  a  mere 
path,  indistinguishable  in  places  to  those  who 
have  not  been  over  it.  And  no  engineer  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  grade  down  to  7.5  per  cent. 
We  had  meant  to  camp  in  the  meadow  beyond 
the  farmhouse,  but  owing  to  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bacon's  bull  decided  to  pass  on 
as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  next  bars.  So 
somewhat  after  nightfall  we  set  up  the  tent  on  a 
nice  juicy  piece  of  turf,  which,  though  net  ideal 
in  every  respect,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
softer  than  the  hard-pan  and  trap  rock  that 
we  had  slept  on  during  the  two  previous  nights. 
Our  supper  that  night  consisted  of  boiled  eggs, 
bouillon,  and  crackers  and  peanut  butter,  and  we 
found  it  good. 

About  eleven  the  next  morning  we  started  up 
the  trail  for  the  camp-ground  on  Bald  Mountain, 
the  highest  point  that  we  planned  to  reach  with 
our  wheels.  It  meant  a  climb  of  2,000  feet  in 
two  miles,  but  there  is  one  part  of  that  climb  in 
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Electric  Light  and  Power 

for  Country  Home 
and  Summer  Cottage 

Delco-Light.  brings  the  conve- 
niences of  the  city  to  the  country, 
the  mountains,  the  seashore. 

It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clean,  safe, 
electric  light  for  country  home  or  summer 
cottage — or  for  the  motor  boat,  sailing  yacht 
or  houseboat. 

It  also  provides  power  to  pump  water,  oper- 
ate the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  iron  or 
chafing  dish. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  power 
plant — direct  connected,  self-cranking,  air 
cooled,  ball  and  roller  bearing — thick  plate, 
long-lived  battery. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 
There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  near  you — write  for  his  name 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 
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Running  Springs  On  Your  Estate 

MANY  of  America's  finest  country  homes  are  to-day  enjoying 
the  conveniences  which  the  installation  of  the  National 
Fresh  Water  System  brings. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  water  required  by  the  installation 
of  modern  plumbing,  on  many  estates  it  is  supplying  the  water 
for  fountains,  swimming  pools,  garages  and  even  the  dairy  and 
stock  barns. 

The  water  it  supplies  comes  direct  from  the  well,  no  storage  tanks, 
no  stored  water  to  freeze  or  become  contaminated.  Every  faucet 
is  virtually  a  fresh  running  spring. 

A  request  on  your  business  stationery  will  bring  our  book  illustrating 
a  few  typical  installations.  Our  engineers  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish 
information  on  special  installations  to  your  architect  or  directly  to  you. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  S y stem 


Only  woman  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature 
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One  of  the  eighteen  immortals 
of  the  Swedish  Academy 


The  Northland  Edition  of  Miss  Lagerlof 's  Works 


Ten  volumes  in  uniform  flexible  leather  binding  of  these  great  short  stories  and  novels, 
net,  $2.00.    Ten  volumes,  boxed,  net,  $20.00. 
Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard. 
JERUSALEM. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  PORTUGALLIA. 
THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  MARSH  CROFT. 
THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS. 
THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS. 
THE  HOLY  CITY. 


Each  volume 


Translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 

THE  STORY  OF  GOSTA  BERLING. 
THE  MIRACLES  OF  ANTICHRIST. 
INVISIBLE  LINKS. 

Translated  by  Jessie  Brochner. 

FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD. 


Your  bookseller  will  ie  glad  to  show  you  these  book_s 

Published  by  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


which  I  could  swear  that  the  rise  is  1,000  feet 
in  300.  Charlie  says  that  is  impossible.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  sure;  I  was  never  good  at  fig- 
ures. At  all  events,  it  was  very  much  like  going 
up  the  side  of  a  house.  We  reached  the  camp- 
ground about  two  o'clock,  whereupon,  being  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  we  partially  unveiled  our 
persons,  set  up  the  tent,  and  had  some  luncheon. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  burden  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  all  we  did  in  camp  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  stay.  If  you  have  never  camped,  yoti 
would  not  be  stirred  by  the  recital,  and  if  you 
have,  you  will  not  need  to  be  told  in  detail  how 
we  whiled  away  the  time.  \\  e  tramped  and  pho- 
tographed, cooked  abominable  meals  and  thought 
them  delicious,  built  campfires  and  read  our  for- 
tunes in  the  blaze.  As  the  embers  burned  low- 
under  the  starlit  heavens  and  the  night  air  set 
up  a  gentle  sighing  among  the  spruce  trees  about 
our  clearing,  we  lay  out  in  front  of  the  tent  and 
divulged  domestic  secrets  that  could  not  have 
been  pried  loose  with  a  crow-bar  amid  the  refining 
influences  of  town.  And  always  the  camp  brook 
went  rippling  over  the  stones  into  the  glen  below. 

Alas  for  the  requirements  of  art.  Would  that 
I  could  close  tbe  story  of  our  great  adventure 
with  backward  visions  of  those  camping  hours. 
But  it  cannot  be.  Much  as  I  dislike  to  dwell 
upon  the  recollection,  we  actually  rode  home 
from  that  mountain  camp — seventy-five  miles 
downhill  and  up  and  down  again  in  one  short  day. 
That  day  was  an  epitome  of  life.  It  began  like 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  ended  like  a  chapter 
from  Ecclesiastes.  At  eight-thirty,  as  we  started 
the  ten-mile  coast  down  the  mountain  into  New 
Lebanon,  that  wonderful  coast  in  the  glorious 
sunshine — the  sky  blue,  with  cumulus  clouds, 
the  air  cool  and  fresh,  with  the  tang  of  the  moun- 
tain country — we  were  young  and  jubilant,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  spread  out 
before  us  in  limitless  expanse,  tempting  our  cam- 
eras at  turn  after  turn.  By  noon,  when  we 
had  dropped  2,000  feet  and  the  mercury  had 
risen  in  leaps  and  bounds,  we  were  already  in 
middle  age,  facing  the  grim  realities  of  life.  By 
two  o'clock,  as  we  ground  our  way  over  the  bind- 
ing tar  in  the  broiling  heat,  past  Lenox  and  Lee 
and  on  toward  Jacob's  Ladder,  all  the  dreams 
and  joys  of  youth  had  vanished  and  the  world 
had  become  a  place  of  hardship  and  exhausting 
labor.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  was  yoked  to 
a  human  dynamo,  for  the  heat  and  exertion 
seemed  only  to  limber  Charlie  up.  When  I  drop- 
ped from  my  wheel  and  lay  with  throbbing  tem- 
ples on  the  spiky  sod,  he  hovered  near  like  a  res- 
tive steed,  eager  to  be  up  and  on  again.  If  he 
had  not  been  along,  I  should  surely  have  crawled 
into  some  deserted  nook  and  laid  me  down  to  die. 
But  on  I  must  go  with  him  to  the  top  of  the 
Ladder,  through  the squdgy,  mudgy  tar,  where  "the 
air  it  was  that  'eavy  you  was  'arf  afraid  to  speak." 

And  when  at  last,  with  the  sun  dropping  lower 
behind  us,  we  reached  the  top,  it  w  as  like  the  dis- 
illusionment of  advanced  age — not  half  so  de- 
lectable as  I  had  hoped.  Henceforth,  for  forty 
miles  or  so,  the  way  was  mostly  down  hill  or  on 
the  level,  but  fresh  tar  and  oil  took  the  joy  out 
of  our  coasts  and  even  the  cooling  air  could  not 
stop  the  throbbing  in  my  weary  head.  Not,  that 
is,  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  it  was  time  to  light 
our  lamps.  Then,  strangely,  I  began  to  speed  up, 
as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  desperation  to  be  home. 
.  And  luck  crowned  us  in  the  end,  for  scarcely 
had  we  reached  the  welcome  precincts  of  the  home 
grounds — it  was  then  a  quarter  of  eleven — when 
the  thunder-shower  presaged  by  the  humidity  of 
the  afternoon  broke  with  great  violence  overhead. 

Such  was  our  vacation  via  the  humble  bike. 
In  a  few  terse  sentences  let  me  apply  its 
wisdom. 

If  you  are  afflicted  with  insomnia,  take  such 
a  trip.  Your  return  will  be  followed  by  an  inde- 
finite period  of'dreamless  slumber. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  record,  pick  out  an 
athletic-looking  companion,  whose  stride  will  in- 
crease with  each  day's  run. 

If  you  long  for  publicity,  follow  an  automobile 
route,  replete  with  tar  and  oil.  Early  in  July 
is  a  good  time,  as  the  tar  is  then  newest  and  most 
deadly  in  its  effect. 

But  if  you  want  a  good  time,  choose  some  gentle 
creature  for  your  comrade,  one  whose  tender 
muscles  you  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  spare, 
select  a  little-traveled  route,  confine  your  prog- 
ress to  a  maximum  run  of  twenty-five  miles  a 
day,  camp  two  days  for  each  day  on  the  road,  and 
take  it  easy  on  the  way  back,  or  else  return  by 
train. 
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Your  Home  of  Redwood— 

Whatever  its  style  of  architecture,  will  have  a  distinctive 
personality  all  its  own. 

It  will  be  different  from  the  houses  around  it  because,  in 
all  probability,  your  neighbors'  homes  are  not  built  of  this 
many-purpose  wood  of  the  West. 

Not  hat  Redwood  is  a  new  or  untried  lumber!  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Sequoia  Sempervirens  of  California  is  accepted  as 
a  symbol  of  age-old  endurance;  and  the  rose-tinted  beauty 
of  its  wood  defies  a  parallel. 

But  only  recently  has  Redwood  been  marketed  upon  a  na- 
tion-wide scale;  only  recently  has  the  esthetic  charm  of  this  re- 
markable wood  been  within  the  reach  of  most  home-builders. 

You  will  find  in  California  Redwood  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  endurance. 

For  exteriors,  its  rot-resistant  and  fire-retardant  qualities 
recommend  it.  Redwood  siding,  shingles  and  shakes  last  as 
long  as  the  house,  despite  extremes  of  moisture  and  temper- 
ature. And  since  the  lumber  contains  no  pitch,  it  does  not 
ignite  readily,  is  slow  burning  and  easily  extinguished. 

And  for  interior  panels  and  woodwork,  the  close-ringed 
graining  and  the  natural  old-rose  tint  of  California  Red- 
wood give  it  a  variety  of  very  attractive  possibilities. 
Properly  seasoned,  it  will  not  warp,  shrink  or  crack  — a  de- 
cidedly important  quality. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  of  this  many-purpose  lumber.  Write  for  free 
booklets:  "California  Redwood  Homes"and  "Howto  Finish  Red- 
wood. "  Probably  your  lumber  dealer  handles  Redwood.  If  not, 
give  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  your  requirements  are  filled. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

715  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 
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"The  Noblest  of  all  Cabinet-woods 

The  Mystery  of  "Good  Taste" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  '  'bad 
taste"?  Isn't  it  true  that  there  are  only  two  fundamental 
grades  of  cultural  judgment— namely,  "good  taste"  and  the 
lack  of  it? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  gradations  of  "good 
taste";  there  is  such  a  thing  as  artistic  opinion  refined  to  a 
degree  which  determines,  per  se,  the  judgments  of  the  ages. 
But  are  there  gradations  of  a  lack  of  good  taste? 

In  short,  is  there  anybody  who  would  not  espec- 
ially enjoy  being  in  daily  contact  with  a  few  good  pieces  of 
American  Walnut  Furniture? 

Could  you  imagine  such  a  person? 

Being  one  of  those  who  "understand,"  you  are 

glad  indeed  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  furniture  of  Amer- 
ican Walnut,  and  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  this  superlative 
cabinet-wood. 


The  brochure,  de  luxe,  for  American  Walnut  is  being  prepared 
for  your  library  table.  On  your  request  it  will  come,  when 
ready,  with  our  compliments.  Will  you  place  your  name  on  the 
list  for  one  of  the  First  Edition?    Drop  us  a  card.     Thank  you. 


American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 

Room  406,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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A  Study  in  Home-Making 

Our  Cities  Awake 

by 

MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE,  M.E. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
gives  abundant  evidence 
that  our  country  has  awak- 
ened to  her  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility in  many  places 
and  in  many  ways — -but 
there  are  great — perhaps 
greater  problems  before  us, 
and  this  volume  will  help 
us  face  and  solve  them." 
—  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Net,  $2.50 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Fighting  Germany's  Spies 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 

Managing  Editor  of  "  The  World's  Work" 

THE  inside  story  of  many  of  Germany's 
plots  to  destroy  our  property,  injure 
our  citizens,  and  make  trouble  between  our 
allies  and  us. 

Secret  codes  and  the  keys  to  them  are 
given.  German  methods  of  securing  infor- 
mation, getting  passports  for  soldiers  and 
many  other  of  her  diabolical  machinations 
are  laid  bare.  Mr.  Strother  was  given 
exceptional  opportunities  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements.  His  revelations 
are  authentic  and  thrilling.  Many  photo- 
graphs of  codes,  telegrams,  forged  papers, 
and  portraits  of  Germany's  spies. 

Net,  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

A  True  Spy  Book 


(Continued  from  page  80) 

WINTER  BOTANY.  By  William  Trelease,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Urbana,  111.  Illustrated;  394  pages;  4J  x  5£  in., 
price  $1. 

A  handy  pocket  manual,  uniform  with  the 
author's  "Plant  Materials  of  Decorative  Gar- 
dening." 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  WAR.  By  H.  Charles  Woods, 
F.R.G.S..  lecturer  before  the  Lowell  Institute  1917-1918; 
author  of  "The  Danger  Zone  in  Europe,"  "War  and  Diplo- 
macy in  the  Balkans."  etc.,  etc.  Little.  Brown  &  Co*. 
Boston.    Illustrated;  360  pages;  51  x  8  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

A  far-reaching  explanation  of  the  immediate 
and  actual  causes  of  the  great  war,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Balkans. 

THE  GERMAN  SECRET  SERVICE  IN  AMERICA,  1914- 
1918.  By  John  Price  Jones,  author  of  "America  Entan- 
gled," and  Paul  Merrick  Hollister.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.    Illustrated;  340  pages;  5 J  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

An  expose  of  the  network  of  German  plots  in 
America,  giving  the  complete  record  of  the  secret 
agents  of  Germany  here  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

"AND   THEY   THOUGHT   WE   WOULDN'T  FIGHT." 

By  Floyd  Gibbons,  Official  Correspondent  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  accredited  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  410  pages; 
5j  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

The  complete  and  thrilling  story  of  America 
in  the  war.  Mr.  Gibbons  was  with  the  battalion 
that  fired  the  first  shot  and  went  over  the  top 
with  the  boys  at  Bois  de  Belleau,  being  the  only 
American  correspondent  with  the  American 
troops  at  Chateau-'!  hierry.  He  was  desperately 
wounded  in  rescuing  Major  Barry,  for  which  he 
received  a  citation  from  General  Petain  for  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

THE  FLYING  BOOK,  1918  Edition.  EDITED  By  W.  L. 
Wade.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
Illustrated;  275  pages;  5j  x  8J  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

The  English  aviation  world  "Who's  Who" 
and  industrial  directory. 

LIBERTY  RECIPES.  By  Amelia  Doddridge.  City  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Former  Instructor 
of  Cooking,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Illustrated;  106  pages; 
51  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.25. 

A  book  of  more  than  a  hundred  wartime  recipes 
based  on  the  conservation  of  wheat,  meat,  fats, 
and  sugar. 

OUT  TO  WIN.  By  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  author 
of  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  "Carry  On."  etc.,  etc. 
John  Lane  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  206  pages;  5  x  7  J  in.; 

1    price  $1.25  net. 

Lieutenant  Dawson  was  commissioned  by  the 
British  Government  to  visit  the  American  Army 
in  France,  and  this  is  the  account  of  his  visit — 
a  vivid,  prophetic  statement  of  America's  pro- 
gramme. 

PUSHING  WATER.  By  Lieutenant  Eric  Dawson 
K  .N  .V.R.  John  Lane  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Frontis- 
piece; 123  pages;  5  x  71  in.;  price  $1  net. 

"Pushing  water"  is  the  quietly  heroic  synonym 
for  inconspicuous  duties  faithfully  accomplished, 
without  expectation  of  fame  or  reward — the  part 
played  by  every  navy  in  war  time.  The  author 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Auxiliary  Patrol  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  the  book  was  written  aboard 
one  of  their  80-foot  "movies"  under  the  con- 
ditions so  vividly  described. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TOWARD  PARIS,  1914-1918.  By 

Simeon  Strunsky.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  84 
pages;  i\  x  6J  in.;  price  60  cents. 

A  "guide  book  for  confirmed  tourists,  by 
W.  Hohenzollern"  (after  Baedeker),  translated 
from  the  original  German  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  "unteutored"  minds  by  Mr.  Strunsky  in 
his  delightful  humorously  satiric  vein. 

TREES,  STARS,  AND  BIRDS.  By  Edward  Lincoln 
Moseley,  Head  of  Science  Department,  State  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Northwestern  Ohio.  In  the  New  World  Science 
Series,  edited  by  John  W.  Ritchie.  World  Book  Co.. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Illustrated;  404  pages;  51  x  71 
in.;  price  $1.40. 

A  book  of  outdoor  science  covering  three 
phases  of  nature  study  that  are  of  perennial 
interest. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FLY.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre.  Translated 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  F.Z.S.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    477  pages;  5  x  7j  in.;  price  $1.60. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  great  French  naturalist's 
works  on  insects,  with  which  are  included  some 
chapters  of  autobiography.  Maeterlinck  calls 
Fabre  "one  of  the  glories  of  the  civilized  world." 

SCIENCE  OF  PLANT  LIFE.  By  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau. 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany.  Ohio  State  University.  In 
the  New-World  Science  Series  edited  by  John  W.  Ritchie. 
World  Book  Co..  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Illustrated; 
336  pages;  51  x  7 1  in.;  price  $1.48. 

A  high  school  botany  treating  of  the  plant  and 
its  relation  to  environment. 
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For  Churches 
It  Saves  Hours  of  Coal  Burning 


SAVES  in  two  direct 
ways. 

First,  it  reduces  the 
number  of  hours  nec- 
essary to  start  the  fire 
in  advance  to  bring  the 
temperature  to  a  point 
of  comfort. 

Second,  it  keeps  down 
the  amount  of  coal 
necessary  to  keep  up 
the  comfort  point. 

But  that  isn't  all.  It 
ventilates  while  it 
heats.  Ventilates  with 
fresh  oxygen  filled  air, 
taken  from  outside  and 
then  warmed  to  the  right 
comfort  temperature. 

It  settles  for  all  time 
that  vexatious  problem 
of  having  the  church 
and  associated  rooms 
ventilated  without  their 
being  either  drafty;  or 


Ktlsiy  Health  Heated  at 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
Chas.  C.  Grant,  Architect 


hot  in  spots  and  cold  in 
others. 

But  still  that  isn't  all. 
It  automatically  mixes 
the  air  with  just  the 
right  healthful  amount 
of  moisture,  overcoming 
entirely  that  feeling  of 
heat  intenseness,  that 
dry,  hot  air  always 
gives. 

To  all  of  which  can  be 
added  its  advantage  of 
being  noiseless,  dustless 
and  nothing  to  freeze 
or  leak.  The  fact  of 
its  use  in  some  of  the 
finest  new  churches, 
tells  its  own  story  of 
con  vincement.  Full 
particulars  gladly  sent. 
Or  upon  invitation 
our  church  heating  ex- 
pert will  gladly  meet 
with  members  of  the 
committee. 


KELSEY  HEATING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
103-E  Park  Ave. 


T 

r 


HE  f^LLSLV 


WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 


BOSTON 
1      405-E  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 
■V  I 


Turkey— 

The  Tool  of  Germany 

TURKEY,  throughout  the  whole  war,  has  been  the  tool  of 
Germany.  Every  dastardly  crime  she  has  committed — 
every  innocent  Christian  she  has  tortured — Germany  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for. 

The  German  military  machine  has  had  the  government  of 
Turkey  in  its  iron  grip  for  years — even  before  the  war.  As 
Germany  dictates,  Turkey  must  do — or  die.  How  Germany 
manoeuvred  and  schemed  to  bring  this  condition  about  is  but 
one  of  the  many  intensely  interesting  facts  revealed  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  in  his  book — 

Ambassador  Morgenthaus  Story 

This  amazing  revelation  of  German  intrigue  in  Turkey  is  the  only  authoritative  record  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  part  Turkey  has  actually  played  in  the  World  War.  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  stationed  in  Constantinople  in 
August,  1914.  For  the  following  two  years  he  took  charge,  not  only  of  American  interests,  but  of  the  embassies 
of  the  warring  countries,  including  the  British.    At  one  time  he  represented  ten  nations  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Representing  neutral  America,  Mr.  Morgenthau  stood  many  times  between  Turkish-Hun  atrocities  and 
their  threatened  victims.    He  was  the  confidant  of  the  Turk  and  courted  by  the  German  agent. 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  book  is  authentic  and  interesting.  It  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  be 
better  informed  about  this  phase  of  the  war.  Net  $2.00,  at  all  booksellers'. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Ca.-Publishers -Garden  City,  New  York 


THE  SACRED  BEETLE  AND  OTHERS.    By  J.  Henri 

Fabre.  author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Spider,"  "The  Mason 
Bees,"  etc.,  etc.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos,  F.Z.S.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  425  pages; 
5  x  7|  in.;  price  $1.60. 

This  volume  is  the  eighth  to  be  translated  by 
Teixeira  from  Fabre's  famous  "Souvenirs  En- 
tomologiques,"  and  it  establishes  even  more 
firmly  than  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series 
the  author's  preeminence  in  his  chosen  field. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE, Vols.  I  and  II.  Edited  by  William  PeterfielO 
Trent,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Cambridge 
University;  John  Erskine,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English, 
Columbia  University;  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  English,  University  of  Illinois;  and  Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.  D; 
Headmaster  of  The  Brearley  School.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons., 
New  York.  580  and  658  pages  respectively;  6J  x  9|  in.; 
price  $3.50  per  volume. 

An  exact  and  authoritative  history  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader,  to  be 
completed  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I  covers  Col- 
onial and  Revolutionary  literature  and  Part  I 
of  early  national  literature;  Vol.  II  covers  Part  II 
of  early  national  literature.  Vol.  Ill,  not  yet 
published,  takes  up  later  national  literature, 
covering  the  period  from  1850  to  1900. 

THE  RED  COW  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  By  Peter  Mc- 
Arthur,  author  of  "  In  Pastures  Green,"  "To  Be  Taken  with 
Salt,"  etc.,  etc.  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Illustrated;  287  pages;  4 J  x  71  in.; 
price  $1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  humorously  serious  essays  on 
the  simple  charms  of  rural  life.  Mr.  McArthur  is 
less  well  known  here  than  he  is  in  Canada,  where 
he  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  magazines,  etc. 


A  NEW  GARDEN  BOOK  DE  LUXE* 

IN    GARDENING    annals    the    name  of 
Gertude  Jekyll  is  one  to   conjure  with, 
so  that  any  book  from  her  hands  would  be 
sure  to  command   attention,    and  more 
especially  a  volume  such  as  "Garden  Ornament," 
one  of  the  first  after-war  gardening  books  of  note 
to  appear. 

With  the  continuous  development  of  garden 
design,  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for 
a  practical  and  comprehensive  work  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  right  use  of  garden  ornament,  and 
this  volume  has  been  carefully  designed  to  meet 
that  demand.  Every  word  and  every  illustration 
in  it  conveys  a  lesson.  I  he  right  use  of  water 
in  the  garden;  the  happy  employment  of  steps 
and  gateways;  the  skilful  placing  of  garden  houses, 
sundials,  and  seats;  the  definite  value  and  proper 
construction  of  pergolas;  the  use  of  climbing 
plants,  and  the  misuse  of  ivy  and  other  creepers, 
are  all  depicted  and  described  in  an  authoritative 
and  exhaustive  manner. 

Photographic  examples  are  given,  from  the 
finest  and  most  famous  gardens  in  England,  of 
entrance  gates,  steps,  balustrading,  stone-paved 
courts,  garden  houses,  fountains,  garden  canals, 
lead  work,  statuary,  dovecotes,  hedges,  flower 
borders,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  the  English 
garden  the  most  beautiful  and  appealing  garden 
in  the  world. 

The  illustrations,  which  number  something  more 
than  600,  are  of  course  the  feature  of  the  book. 
The  pages  measure  iof  x  155  inches,  and  a 
majority  of  the  reproductions  are  full  page  size. 
Representing  all  kinds  of  garden  ornament,  and 
brought  thus  together  for  convenient  study  and 
comparison,  they  should  not  only  serve  to  quicken 
interest  in  beautiful  gardening,  but  show  how 
ornament  may  best  be  applied,  according  to  the 
quality  or  scale  of  any  given  place.  I  he  de- 
scriptions and  critical  remarks  are  suggestive 
rather  than  dogmatic,  directing  attention  to 
the  judicious  treatment  of  the  various  objects 
as  a  means  to  preserving  harmony  and  avoiding 
incongruities. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  notable  gar- 
dening publications  of  this,  or  any,  day  and  we 
predict  a  wide  popularity  for  it  among  lovers  of 
the  beautiful,  whether  gardeners  or  not. 

♦GARDEN  ORNAMENT.  By  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of 
"Wall  and  Water  Gardens,"  "Color  Schemes  in  the  Flower 
Garden,"  "Lilies  for  English  Gardens."  "Flower  Decoration 
in  the  House,"  etc.,  etc.  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  London, 
and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  460 
pages;  103  x  15J  in.;  price  $28  net. 
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TAe  Aristocrat  or  building  Materials 

WHY  INDIANA  LIMESTONE? 

The  reason  you  want  Indiana  Limestone  for  your  new 
house  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state.  A  glance  is  enough  to 
show  the  superior  beauty  and  dignity,  the  solid  homelike 
"invitin&ness"  and  the  subtle  touch  of  luxury  &iven  even  to 
a  small  house  of  Indiana  Limestone,  called,  quite  naturally, 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials." 

Many  of  America's  &reat  architects  and  America's  social 
and  financial  leaders  have  felt  the  magnetism  of  this  product 
of  Nature's  hand  and  have  built  their  homes  of  it. 

The  reason  you  can  have  Indiana  Limestone,  even  though 
you  may  build  on  a  modest  scale  is  another  and  quite  as 
interesting  a  matter.  It  &ces  back  to  the  &iant  industry  all 
concentrated  within  two  counties  which  produces  and  ships 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Building,  Materials"  in  quantities  and  at 
SUCH  MODERATE  PRICES  as  can  result  only  from  the 
highest  type  of  modern  organization. 

INFORMATION — If  you  have  thought  of  a  stone  house  with  hopeless 
lon£in&,  you  will  be  agreeably  astonished  by  the  story  told  in  Vol.  I  of  the 
Indiana  Limestone  Library.  Write  for  it,  as  well  as  Vol.  XXVII  (shown 
at  the  left).  A  sample  of  the  beautiful  stone  itself  included,  if  you  say  so. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 

P.  O.  Box  406  Bedford,  Indiana 


hi.  2>Jrt,  ( Sent  on  request .) 
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Once  in  a 


WHEN  you  buy  a  McCray 
you  secure  a  refrigerator 
that  is  built  to  serve  faithfully 
for  years  and  years.  "Lifetime 
service"  has  ever  been  the 
McCray  watchword. 

McCray  Refrigerators  stand 
the  test  of  time  because  they 
have  True  Sluality  inbuilt  in 
them.  True  Quality  is  more 
than  convenience  and  design 
— it  is  these  phis  materials,  con- 
struction and  workmanship. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 


embody  our  well  known  cooling  sys- 
tem by  which  constant  circulation  of 
cold,  dry  air  is  assured  through  even," 
compartment.  By  this  means  perfect 
preservation  of  food  is  accomplished. 

McCray  Opal  Qlass  Refrigerators  are  lined 
with  snow  white  opal  glass,  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick — which  is  stain  and  acid  proof. 
Outside  icing — any  McCray  Refrigerator  can 
be  arranged  for  icing  from  side  or  rear 
porch.  This  special  McCray  feature  keeps 
the  iceman  outside  and  ends  the  constant 
"tracking  up"  of  the  kitchen  or  pantry. 

"Refrigerators  for  All  Purposes" 
McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

4922  Lake  Street  Kendauville,  Ind. 

Sii.;-.\— j  :-.  z'.'.  P-.~.::?z'.  C.^ii 


Write  for  New  McCray  Catalog 

Gladly  will  we  send  you  Catalog  showing 
Opal  Glass,  White  Enameled  and  Wood 
Lined  Refrigerators. 

No.  94  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING 

THE  sugar  scarcity  of  the  last  two  years 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  use  of  maple 
products,  and  the  market  has  been  short 
for  a  long  time.  Even  with  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  cane  sugar  at  hand,  people 
will  continue  to  use  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup, 
having  acquired  a  taste  for  them.  Many  estate 
owners  as  well  as  general  farmers  who  own  a 
number  of  maple  trees  are  planning  to  make  sugar 
and  syrup  at  home. 

It  is  important  that  care  be  taken  not  to  injure 
t^e  trees  themselves.  Tapping  must  not  be  done 
too  deeply,  nor  the  holes  made  too  large.  Many 
trees  are  seriously  injured  because  this  fact  is 
overlooked,  decay  setting  in  before  the  wound 
heals.    The  depth  of  tapping  should  not  exceed 


The  depth  of  tapping  should  not 
holes  should  not  be  made  too  large 
inch  for  the  first  half  of  the  season 


d  two  inches,  and  the 
about  three  eighths  of  an 


two  inches.  It's  a  good  plan  to  make  three- 
eighths-inch  holes  for  the  first  half  of  the  season, 
then  to  ream  them  with  a  half-inch  bit.  It  is 
important  that  the  bit  be  sharp,  because  if  it  is 
dull  it  will  tear  the  tissue  and  damage  the  tree. 
Expert  tree  tappers  like  to  have  the  hole  slant 
upward  a  little. 

Spouts  cf  many  kinds  are  used,  and  no  one  can 
say  which  is  the  best.  Galvanized  spouts  are 
being  used  largely  now,  but  there  is  a  certain 


Sap  buckets  with  covers  to  keep  out  rain  and  dirt 

danger  in  their  use.  They  are  commonly  driven 
in  too  far.  Then  they  split  the  tree  and  sap  is 
wasted. 

Galvanized  buckets  are  most  convenient,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  fitted  with  covers  if 
the  sap  is  to  be  kept  clean.  It  is  the  presence  of 
bark  and  other  dirt  which  makes  syrup  darker 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Strict  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  first-class  syrup  or  sugar. 
Some  sugar  makers,  especially  in  Ohio,  like  to  use 
wooden  covers  with  the  two  sides  painted  differ- 
ent colors.  This  saves  labor,  because  the 
color  which  is  uppermost  can  be  used  to  show  that 
a  bucket  has  just  been  emptied. 

One  expert  New  England  sugar  maker  alwavs 
takes  a  hammer  and  knocks  off  a  little  loose  bark 
just  below  the  hole  in  the  tree.  This  allows 
the  bucket  to  hang  evenly.  Care  is  taken,  cf 
course,  not  to  knock  off  enough  bark  to  release 
the  sap. 

Many  sugar  makers  tap  their  trees  rather  high. 
There  is  an  objection  to  this.    When  the  trees 


Here  He  Is — 

The  American  Doughboy 

Mrs.  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons, 
with  her  husband  and  four  children, 
occupied  a  little  chateau  near 
St.  Xazaire  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
She  believed  in  treating  American 
doughboys  from  nearby  camps 
quite  special.  The  little  chateau 
became  a  sort  of  home  to  many  of 
them;  it  was  always  open  to  any 
of  them.  Mrs.  Gibbons,  in  a 
simple  easy,  entirely  delightful 
human  way,  has  achieved  the  task 
of  getting  the  American  doughbov 
on  paper,  in  a  book — what  he 
thinks  of  France,  what  he  *  felt 
about  the  war,  what  France  thinks 
about  him.  etc.,  etc.  She  calls  it  "A 
Little  Gray  Home  in  France." 
It  is  a  book  of  the  heart  that  will 
touch  the  emotions  of  readers  and  fill 
them  with  the  impulse  to  tell  others 
about  it. 

The  verdict  of  the  professional  read- 
ers in  the  office  of  the  publishers  was 
enthusiastic  and  unanimous. 

"A  Little  Gray  Home  In  France," 
is  published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York  City.  It  is  sold  at  all  bookstore  _ 
for  $1.50. 


/firfcingtons 

Great  American  Novel 

TheMAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS 

Everybody  is  reading  it 


At  all 
Bocksellcs 


NdPnct 
SI  JO 


Our  "Great      according  to 

Possessions,"  David  Grayson. 

are  "the  smells, 

sights,  sounds,  touches,  and  tastes 
of  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of 
love  that  lies  in  the  hearts  of  com- 
mon men."  Because  his  new  book 
deals  with  these  things,  he  has 
given  it  that  title.  You'll  find  in 
its  pages  the  spirit  of  his  "Adven- 
tures in  Contentment" — the  same 
warm,  friendly  spirit,  broadened 
and  enriched  by  new  experiences. 
(Illustrated  by  Fogarty.  Cloth, 
Net.  $1.30.    Leather,  Net,  $2.00.) 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 
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ARE  YOU 
SATISFIED? 

Do  you  continue  to  use 
garbage  and  rubbish 
cans  because  you  are 
satisfied:  Or  do  you 
Tolerate  them  because 
you  think  they  are 
necessary  evils: 


The  KERXERATOR 

Has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils 

The  3oor  shown  is  locared  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put  every- 
thing that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken  crockery, 
paper,  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — m  fact  all  those 
things  that  accumulate  m  the  home  from  day  to  day  and  are  a 
continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health  hazard. 

The  materia]  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chimney  flue 
to  the  brick  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the  chimney  in  the 
basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is  touched  to  it  and  it 
bums  itself  up.    The  material  deposited  is  the  only  fuel  required. 

Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have  abolished 
garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

SANITARY— ECONOM I  CAL 
CONVEN IENT— ODORLESS 

IJ  yem  plan  to  build  srnd  us  a  postal  to-day  and  tvr  trill  send  you  an 
inicrcstuig  catalogue  to—morrotv. 

KERNER    INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

592  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

Offices  in  all  the  larger  cities 


Hp 



HOUSE  YOUR  CAR 

Just  imagine  owning  this  little  "beauty"  with 
all  its  "comfy"  convenience,  snuggled  into  that 
vacant  space  that's  waiting  for  it.  Then  think 
of  the  saving  and  pride  of  complete  ownership 
— your  car  will  be  proud  of  its  home,  too !  We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes  of  Garages  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  purses. 

Our  line  comprises  permanent  portable  buildings  for 
even"  purpose,  bungalows,  boat  houses,  stores,  shacks, 
schools,  churches,  etc.  Perfect  in  workmanship — 
accurate  in  fit — easy  to  erect  by  simple  instructions 
furnished.   By  far  cheaper  than  building. 

Many  prorninent  people  are  owners  of  Kolb  Buudings. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue,  enclosing  20 ft,  and 
specify  kind  of  building  in  which  interested.  Full 
size  models  on  display  at 

KOLB  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 

40  Church  St.       Concourse        New  York 


Beating  storms  hold  no  terrors 
for  Valsparred  doors — 

TTALSPAR  VARNISH   protects  outdoor 
*  woodwork  of  all  kinds  against  rain,  hail, 
snow  and  sun. 

There  never  was  such  a  varnish  as  Valspar 
before.    It  is  absolutely  water-proof  and  it 

positively  wont  turn  white. 

It  retains  its  brilliancy  on  outdoor  wood- 
work without  spotting,  cracking  or  blistering, 
and  looks  new  and  fresh  long  after  other 
varnishes  have  "gone  to  pieces." 

That  is  why  Valspar  has  become  famous 
the  world  over  as  the  creat  outdoor  varnish. 


VALENTINE'S 

ALSPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

want:: :";  vanwEiiiBi  m\\  w  m-mmmmmmm  w  a  *  » ■  »m  '  -  t: 


The  same  wonderful  qualities  that  make 
Valspar  practically  weather-proof  out-of-doors, 
make  it  well-nigh  wear-proof  on  floors,  wood- 
work, furniture  and  linoleum  inside  the  house. 

Whenever  anything  around  your  home 
needs  varnishing,  use  \  alspar.  It  is  easy  to 
apply,  dries  dust-free  in  two  hours  and  hard 
over  night. 

And  bear  this  in  mind  —  there  is  no  "just 
as  good  "  varnish.    Insist  on  Valspar. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  442  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Mamtiactvrr-rs  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World  —  Established  1832 
New  York  Chicago  V/AL^XP^rQ  Toronto  London 

Boston  VMiv N  :  -  _ O  Amste  rdam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Special  Offer:  Don't  he  content  merelv  with  Trading  about  Valspar  — 
Use  iu 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small 
table  or  chair.  Or.  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you 
need  send  us  only  15c  for  the  sample  can. 


Your  Name  .  . 
Your  Address.  . 
Dealer's  Name  . 


Copyright,  1919.  Valentine  &  Company 
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As  a  Memorial 

Nothing  more  fittingly  embodies 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  ex- 
presses appreciation  of  service 
than  a  Walworth  Steel  Flag 
Pole  set  in  an  artistic  concrete  base  with 
a  memorial  bronze  tablet.  We  furnish 
free  the  architectural  detail  drawings  for 
the  base  and  make  the  tablet  to  special 
order. 

The  Patent  Non-Fouling 
Ball  Bearing  Top 

surmounted  by  a  gilded  copper  ball,  securely  houses 
the  sheave  and  insures  against  fouling  of  the  hal- 
yard. 

These  poles,  ranging  from  20  to  100  feet  in  height 
above  ground,  are  made  in  sections  and  shipped 
knocked  down.  Taper  joints  insure  perfect  align- 
ment and  accurately  fitted  steel  pins  rigidly  fasten 
the  sections  together.  Easily  erected,  no  cost  for 
maintenance.    Prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices 

WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


800  East  First  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


DAVID  GRAYSON'S 

"GREAT  POSSESSIONS" 

"reveals  to  each  reader  much  of  that  elusive,  invisible  life 
which  in  every  man  is  so  far  more  real,  so  far  more  important, 
than  his  visible  activities." 

This  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of  the  Literature  of  Contentment  is  well 
named,  for  the  author  in  all  these  books  promotes  a  Readjustment  of  Values. 
The  greatest  readjustment  of  values  ever  attempted  in  the  world  is  now 
being  wrought  out.  These  sane  and  inspiring  books,  which  are  "the  pieces 
of  time,  knowledge,  or  sight  which  my  share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  per- 
mitted me  to  seize,"  help  to  keep  in  mind  the  unchanging,  fundamental 
background  of  life  against  which  and  as  a  part  of  which  all  our  activities 
must  take  place. 

Uniform  with  "Great  Possessions"  are  his  four  other  books, 

ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMENT 
ADVENTURES  IN  FRIENDSHIP 
THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD  and 
HEMPFIELD 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

At  All  Bookstores 


are  finally  cut  for  timber,  the  lower  part  will  be 
mutilated.  Foresters  like  to  have  trees  tapped 
just  about  stump  high. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  quicker  the  sap 
is  boiled  the  better  the  syrup  will  be,  so  that 
gathering  should  be  done  frequently-  The  sugar 
maker  already  mentioned  uses  a  galvanized  tub 
with  a  hole  drilled  through  one  side  for  gathering 
the  sap.  The  sap  is  boiled  quickly  and  then  goes 
through  a  felt  strainer  into  a  gallon  can. 

When  the  syrup  is  being  boiled  for  sugar,  a  wire 
made  into  a  round  loop  is  used  for  a  test.  The 
loop  is  dipped  into  the  syrup  and  then  blown 
through.  If  the  syrup  puffs  out  into  a  big  bubble, 
it  is  considered  done.  The  sugar  is  then  run  into 
molds.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  sugar  made 
up  in  this  form  is  much  in  demand,  many  of  the 
drug  stores  selling  it.  In  other  places  syrup  sells 
better,  while  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  there  is  a 
profitable  market  for  soft  sugar  in  pails. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 

THE  CHIPKMUNK 

IN  OUR  fauna  we  not  only  have  squirrels 
of  the  air — the  flying  squirrels  and  the 
tree  squirrels  like  the  chickaree  and  the 
larger  species — but  many  kinds  of  ground 
squirrels  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  have  had  many  vernacular  terms  applied 
to  them,  as  the  chipmunk,  the  hackee,  or  striped 
ground  squirrel,  and  so  on  for  different  localities. 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  L  nited  States,  the 
well-known  little  chipmunk  is  a  great  favorite, 
and  it  is  a  species  which  is  almost  as  much  at 
home  up  in  the  trees  as  upon  the  ground,  where 
it  usually  builds  its  nest.  As  a  boy  I  kept  them 
as  pets  many  times;  and,  recently,  through  an 
accident,  I  lost  one  which  I  had  kept  in  my  study 
for  more  than  a  year.  A  few  days  before, 
however,  I  obtained  a  fine  photograph  of  him, 
after  I  had  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  wait  for 
a  moment  on  a  small  limb  which  I  had  for  the 


The  chipmunk  is  a  familiar  sight  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States 

purpose,  until  I  made  the  exposure.  Fortunate- 
ly I  got  him  natural  size  and  in  the  full  vigor  of 
health.  I  had  captured  him  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  my  home. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  chipmunks 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  often  seen  about  the 
farm  buildings  and  even  on  the  fences  and  else- 
where about  tlie  town  residences.  They  are 
very  active  little  fellows,  full  of  fun,  but  not  as 
sociable  as  the  gray  squirrel.  They  all  possess 
a  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  interest-"- 
their  hair-lined  cheek  pouches,  one  in  either 
cheek,  within  the  mouth-cavity.  These  they 
use  to  carry  corn  and  nuts  in,  when  the  season 
for  filling  their  storehouses  with  food  for  the 
winter  comes  on.  A  chipmunk  presents  a  most 
remarkable  appearance  as  he  runs  along  with 
both  his  cheek  pouches  filled  with  nuts  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  Thus  unduly  enlarged,  his 
head  seems  to  be  three  times  too  big  for  his 
body;  but  even  so,  it  in  no  way  impedes  his 
locomotory  powers,  for  he  will  scamper  over  the 
ground  at  a  great  rate,  notwithstanding  his 
overloaded  commissary  department. 

On  account  of  his  small  size,  and  because  he 
does  little  or  no  harm  in  the  farmer's  grainfields, 
the  chipmunk  is  rarely  destroyed  by  man — arch- 
destroyer  of  nearly  all  animals.  He  has,  how- 
ever, many  other  enemies,  for  he  is  frequently 
killed  by  hawks  and  owls,  by  weasels  and  minks, 
and  may,  sometimes,  be  captured  by  our  larger 
species  of  snakes.  So  he  leads  a  life  of  constant 
apprehension,  and  he  never  issues  forth  from  his 
hole  in  some  old  log,  or  among  the  roots  of  some 
tree,  but  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  terror  for  his 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 
Dress  or  Sporting  Garments  for  Spring 

Riding  Suits  and  Odd  Breeches 
Norfolk  Suits  and  Odd  Knickers 
English  Hats,  Shoes,  Haberdashery  &  Leather  Goods 
Homespun  Coats,  Mackintoshes,  Polo  Ulsters 
Liveries  for  House,  Stable  or  Garage 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Complete  Clothing  Outfits  for  Officers 

Continuing  in  the  Service 
as  well  as  for  those  preparing  to  resume 
Civilian  Life 


BOSTON  SALES- OFFICES 
Tremont  cor.  Boylston  Street 


NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 
2  2  0    Bellevue  Avenue 


Everyman's  Land 

by 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 


5  — AVE.  at  46"*  ST. 
PARIS    \    NEW  YORK 


xtnnouncC'  .a  complete  ^coLLectiotv  x>£ 


sembmancj  nil  ajl  the, 
^rccdadt  ^Bxnb  SucceMcd 
toad/ur  with 


a 


SportsVear 
StreetApparel 
Evening  Wraps 
Blouses 
Skirts 
Day-Wraps 
Gowns 
Summer  Furs 


THE  Williamsons  have  a  secret 
knack  of  evolving  novel  situ- 
ations in  travel  and  love 
stories,  but  never  before  have  they 
put  their  two  heads  together  and 
written  a  more  delightful  tale  than 
this  story  of  war  time  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium.  Romance, 
mystery,  travel  and  intrigue  all 
figure  in  it.  Scenes  of  battles,  an- 
cient and  modern,  ruins  of  famous 
cathedrals,  of  shell-torn  towns  and 
shattered  farm  houses  are  woven 
in  with  the  adventure  in  a  truly 
colorful  way.  Arras,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Soissons,  Verdun,  Rheims 
are  visited,  and  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  this  inimitable  pair,  that 
the  memory  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
onlooker. 

A  book  well  worth  reading  and 
keeping.    Net  price,  $1 .50. 

At  your  bookseller's 

Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Co. 


Smart  Hosiery  for 

EASTER 
REMEMBRANCES 

Women's  pure  thread  silk  stockings  of 
exquisite  quality  —  plain,  openwork, 
clocked  and  embroidered  —  attractively 
boxed. 

Men's  Foulard  scarfs  from  London. 
Scotch  golf  stockings  for  men  and  women. 


Mail  orders  filled  prompdy. 
Style  Brochure  on  request. 


STOCKING  SHOPS 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Also  at  4  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Palm  Beach  Newport 
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Entrance  Gates  and  Fences 

THE  beauty  of  Afcco  Entrance  Gates  and 
Fences  is  well  reflected  in  this  gateway  on  the 
estate  of  Charles  M.  Schwab. 
Afcco  fences  of  five  different  types  have  been 
used  on  this  magnificent  estate. 

There  is  an  Afcco  Entrance  Gate  and  Fence, 
»  either  of  iron  or  wire,  waiting  to  supplement  the 

completeness  of  your  premises.  & 
Our  Service  Department  is  at  your  disposal  to  *" 
offer  suggestions  and  submit  designs  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  your  property  and  its  needs. 


9he 
Lord  ^Taylor 
Bookshop 


Conducted  by 

Doubleday  Page  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  38th  St.,  New  York 


The  Fascination  of 
Joseph  Conrad 


CONRAD  wields  a  magic  pen!  He 
is  a  painter  of  words!  With  sub- 
lime artistry  he  traces  for  us  all  the 
romance  and  realism  of  his  adventur- 
ous life  upon  the  sea,  on  the  pages  of 
his  score  or  so  of  books.  With  but  a 
few  strokes  he  gives  one  a  personality — 
a  living  emotional  being  that  remains 
always  with  us,  a  human  thing. 

H.  L.  Mencken  said:  "There  is  no  one 
like  him;  there  is  no  one  even  remotely 
like  him  .  .  .  He  has  restored  passion 
to  the  English  novel.  He  has  rescued 
it  from  mere  clever  craftsmanship,  and 
put  into  it  the  sober  beauty  of  a  pro- 
found and  moving  art." 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


LIVE  OUT  OF  DOORS-IN  DOORS 

^0  other  room  offers  such  comfort  and  pro- 
tection from  disease  carrying  insects  as 
the  screened  sun  and  sleeping  porch.  Due  to 
its  metallic  coating,  patented  and  controlled 
by  us,  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  is  longest  lasting — 
therefore  costs  less.  The  genuine  has  two 
copper  wires  in  the  selvage.  Insist  upon  it 
when  screening. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  samples  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  Dept.  E 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

New  York    Georgetown,  Conn.  Chicago   Kansas  City 

G  &  B  PEARL  is  made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy 
The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  "PEARL" 


"The  soul  of  the  Tommy  shines  forth  in — 

»  (.Net.  SI. 50). 

entlemen  at  Arms  .,r  »».  „ 

rage  d  'i..  *  Centurion 


RE-MOVE-ABLE  STEEL 

CLOTHES  POSTS  &  FLAG  POLES 

COST  LESS  THAN  WOOD 


No  holes  to  dig. 
Won't  disfigure 
lawn.  Set  it  your- 
self in  steel  socket 
driven  in  ground. 
Poles  and  posts  of 
rust  proof  galvan- 
ized steel  filled 
with  concrete.  In- 
4l 'stantly  removable. 

^  Cannot  decay,  last  life- 
time.      Better  and 
a*,  cheaper    than  wood. 
J;- Also  makers  of  Tennis 
"-■net  posts  and  fence 
posts.    Ask  dealers  or 
write  us  for  Folder  L. 

NEWARK  STEKIi  POST  00. 
Newark,  New  Jorspj 


(Continued  from  page  98) 

safety,  and  in  constant  expectation  that  the 
talons  of  some  watchful  hawk  may  be  plunged 
into  his  hide,  or  that  the  teeth  of  a  prowling 
weasel  may  penetrate  the  only  too  delicate  skull 
that  protects  his  brain.  1  his  may  account  for 
the  habit  these  beautiful  little  animals  have  of 
answering  each  other  in  chorus  in  the  woods; 
their  encouraging  chipperings  seem  to  announce 
to  each  other  that  all  are  in  the  land  of  the  living,* 
and  the  coast  apparently  clear. 

Sometimes  these  chipmunks  will  build  a  com- 
munal residence  in  the  form  of  an  underground 
burrow.  This  burrow  will  have  three  or  four 
entrances,  the  entering  gallery  going  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  ground  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; then  it  courses  spirally  upward  to  branch 
once  or  tw  ice,  the  main  burrow  terminating  in  a 
blind  chamber  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  surface  entrance.  This  chamber  they  line 
with  dry  leaves  and  other  soft  material  found  in 
the  woods,  and  several  individuals  may  occupy 
the  same  room. 

One  evening  some  ladies  were  in  my  study, 
and,  never  having  seen  a  live  chipmunk,  they 
desired  me  to  show  them  my  pet.  This  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  he  was  asleep  in  a 
little  cylindrical  basket  of  straw  that  I  had 
fastened  inside  his  cage  for  him,  after  lining 
it  w  ith  soft  tow.  As  I  could  not  induce  him  to 
come  out,  I  put  my  hand  inside  and  pulled  him 
out  of  his  retreat — tow  and  all.  To  my  surprise 
he  was  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor,  and  evi- 
dently entirely  overcome  by  the  sleep  of  hiber- 
nation. He  rolled  about  a  little,  staring  at  me 
in  a  very  stupid  sort  of  way,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  control  of  his  limbs.  He  aroused 
my  pity  at  once,  and,  as  my  visitors  were  soon 
satisfied,  I  gently  restored  him  to  his  private 
apartment — part  of  w  hich  he  had  converted  into 
a  storehouse  for  his  grain  and  seeds. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

A  CAMOUFLAGED  TOAD 

WE  FOUND  this  toad  in  our  garden  last 
summer,  and  neglected  our  work  for 
an  hour  to  watch  it.  While  searching 
for  insect  enemies,  I  noticed  a  slight 
movement  of  dirt  in  the  side  of  a  small  elevation 
of  sandy  soil  left  by  the  wash  of  a  recent  rain. 
The  sand  heaved  swiftly,  then  motion  ceased 
so  quickly  that  I  stooped  closer  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  For  several  seconds  nothing  unusual  was 
discovered.  I  hen  I  saw,  apparently  embedded 
in  the  surface  of  tin-  soil,  a  glistening  black  oval 
bead.  Although  not  knowing  to  what  it  be- 
longed, I  knew  it  was  something's  eye,  and 
watched  for  further  developments. 

Crushed  into  the  soil,  about  two  inches  in 
front  of  the  eye,  was  a  small  piece  of  melon  pulp. 
A  fly  buzzed  down,  the  sand  agitated  violently, 
a  toad's  head  shot  forward,  its  tongue  darted 
out  and  was  as  quickly  w  ithdrawn,  and.  with  it 
disappeared  the  fly.  The  toad  immediately 
drew  back  until  only  one  eye  and  a  small  portion 
of  head  could  be  distinguished  behind  the  sandy 
screen.  We  watched  that  head  and  tongue  dart 
out  for  prey  repeatedly,  and  as  often  screen  itself 
from  view.  All  that  was  required  to  cause  quick 
action  w  as  a  movement  of  a  small  live  insect  to 
give  the  toad  a  visual  stimulus.  So  rapidly  did 
it  dart  out  and  jerk  back  its  tongue  with  its  vic- 
tim adhering  to  its  sticky  surface,  that  all  we 
were  able  to  see  was  a  flash  of  pink. 

During  the  time  we  watched  it  caught  and 
sw  allow  ed  six  flies,  four  ants,  and  one  small  beetle. 
After  each  capture  it  again  worked  itself  back 
behind  the  screen  of  soil.  The  last  fly  we  saw 
captured  was  the  largest,  and  it  stopped  to  feast 
at  least  five  or  six  inches  away  from  the  watching 
eye.  The  body  followed  the  tongue  and  head 
from  the  burrow  this  time,  and  the  victim  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  any  insect  previously 
caught.  Using  one  paw  for  a  hand,  it  deftly 
wiped  off  a  bit  of  dirt  that  hung  to  one  eyelid. 
It  sat  there  for  a  minute  or  two  before  returning 
to  its  burrow  and  arranging  the  scenery  for  an- 
other insect  tragedy. 

The  toad  had  nothing  to  do  with  placing  the 
melon  pulp,  but  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
to  ascribe  its  selection  of  location  for  such  "good 
hunting,"  and  its  method  of  disguising  its  pre- 
sence, to  intelligent  reasoning  or  just  to  natural 
instinct.  Anyhow,  I  have  never  seen  any  other 
member  of  the  species  use  the  same  method  in 
capturing  food.  Franklin  Mark. 
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(The  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

rpiainEnd  or  Cork  Qip 


FARR'S 

rdy  Plant 
Specialties 

For  Early  Spring  Planting 

In  my  comprehensive  collection 
at  \S  yomissing  may  be  found  plants 
suitable  for  every  phase  of  garden- 
ing. A  few  are  here  noted,  to  list 
them  all  would  be  impossible: 

Irises — many  novelties  of  my  own  raising. 
(Awarded  the  Panama-Pacific  Gold 
Medal). 

Peonies — the  most  complete  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  tree  Peonies  in  the  world,  em- 
bracing more  than  500  varieties. 

elphiniums.  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums , 
Trollius.  Long -spurred  Columbines, 
Hardy  Asters,  .Yen.  Astilbe,  Roses 

Sew  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrub*.    Contoaeaslers.  F.nkianthu?.  Berberis 
Flowering  Cherries.  Corylopeis,  etc 
Dwarf  Evergreens.    Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups  and  rock  gardens. 
film  !  Philadelphux,  and  Deutzias.     A  complete  collection  of  Leaaoine's  new 
creations. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  will  be  found  in  the  Sixth 
Edition  tissue  of  101S  of 

Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

112  pages  of  text,  30  lull  page  illustrations-  Most  gardeners  have  a 
copy,  but  if  you  have  not  received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  duplicate 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR-  Wyomissng  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue.  \\  yomissing.  Penna. 

WmiU  you  like  us  fa  kdp  pUn  mmsr  tmrJaO  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  special 
department  in  charge  of  a  skilled  landscape  designer  and  plantsman.  I  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  desirable  with  off-hand  suggestions;  or  by  the  preparation  of 
detailed  plans  for  which  a  charge  will  be  made. 


To  Women  Who  Know  Good  Jelly: 


~%7"QU  will  appreciate  this  Beech-Nut 

Spitzenberg  Apple  Jelly. 
Because  every  glass  has  a  subtle  deli- 
cate flavor  and  cleaves  in  sharp  jewel- 
like  outlines  when  you  cut  it  with  a 
spoon,  because  it  is  made  of  the  most 
famous  apples  from  the  upper  section 
of  New  York  State — each  apple  care- 
fully wiped  and  quartered,  and  any 
spot  or  blemish  cut  out. 
These  beautiful  red  Spitzenberg  apples 
and  pure  granulated  sugar  are  the  only 
ingredients — these  two  things,  nothing 
more. 

Beech-Nut  jams  and  jellies  are  made  in 


surroundings  as  spotless  as  your  own 
kitchen;  ccoked  in  shallow  copper 
kettles,  silver  lined,  ready  to  empty 
the  instant  the  jelly  is  done.  No  guess- 
work to  know  when  it  is  sufficiently 
cooked — no  drip  tests  or  risk  of  over- 
cooking. Every  jar  of  Beech-Nut  jelly 
comes  out  just  right — even  in  texture, 
transparency  and  flavor  because  we 
cook  by  thermometer  tests — the  secret  of 
accurate  results. 

Get  a  jar  of  Beech-Nut  Spitzenberg 
Apple  Jelly  from  your  grocer  to-day. 
See  for  yourself  how  good  it  is — how 
like  the  old-time  home-made  jelly. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Canajoharie,  New  York 

Foods  of  Finest  Flavor 

Beech-Nut 

Spitzenberg  Apple  Jelly 
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Worth  While 
Books 

THE  DESERT  OF  WHEAT 

By  Zane  Grey 

"There  is  a  bigness  to  the  novels 
of  Zane  Grey  that  makes  them  im- 
pressive. He  is  a  prophet  as  well 
as  poet  of  the  West.  He  sees  the 
West  in  all  its  largeness,  its  grand- 
eur; he  interprets  its  massive  moun- 
tains, its  deep  canons,  its  free  life 
and  its  free  thought  as  no  other 
novelist  now  writing  has  done." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

THE  RECLAIMERS 

By  Margaret  Hill  McCarter 

"The  author  writes  with  much 
grace  and  polish.  It  is  a  romance 
full  of  mingled  humor,  pathos,  sen- 
timent, and  action;  heartily  to  be 
commended  to  the  reader  who  seeks 
entertainment — and  something 
more." — The  New  York  Tribune. 
Frontispiece.  $1.50 

HE  MADE  HIS  WIFE 
HIS  PARTNER 

By  Henry  Irving  Dodge 

This  is  the  best  back-to-the-land 
story  that  has  ever  been  written, 
by  a  man  who  understands  men 
and  their  needs.  It  was  prompted 
by  the  wonderful  movement  that 
is  filling  the  air  to-day,  and  about 
which  every  one  is  talking.  Sec- 
retary Lane  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  making  wonderful  plans  for 
its  development,  his  purpose  being 
to  furnish  farms  for  an  immense 
number  of  demobilized  soldiers. 
Illustrated.  $1.25 

TOO  FAT  TO  FIGHT 

By  Rex  Beach 

Here  is  a  Rex  Beach  masterpiece 
of  humor,  a  little  book  big  with 
laughter.  Dalrymple  will  become 
one  of  the  best  beloved  heroes  of 
1919.  Nobody  can  resist  a  fat  man, 
and  "Dimples,"  as  he  is  commonly 
called  is  incorrigible. 

Illustrated.    60  cents 

THE  PRIVATE  WIRE  TO 
WASHINGTON 

By  Harold  MacGrath 

Mystery!    Fascination!  Romance! 

Here  is  the  inside  story  of  a  great 
Long  Island  spy  mystery  that  baff- 
led the  Secret  Service. 

Illustrated.     Post8vo.  $1.35 

KEEPING  FIT  ALL  THE 
WAY 

By  Walter  Camp 

Mr.  Camp  here  preaches  the  gos- 
pel of  health,  strength,  efficiency, 
and  happiness  to  middle-aged  men. 
He  points  out  the  danger  to  health 
upon  a  man's  allowing  himself  to 
get  out  of  good  physical  condition, 
and  tells  him  how  he  may  recover 
his  impaired  vitality. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  $1.35 

HARPER   &  BROTHERS 

NEW  Est.  1817  YORK 
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TENDERFEET 

E  WERE  not  wholly  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  woods.  We  had 
grown  up  near  to  them  and  had  all  our 
lives  been  familiar  with  rivers,  but 
the  woods  and  rivers  we  knew  best  were  in  Illinois, 
and  those  we  longed  for  were  in  Canada. 

Once  we  had  taken  a  boat  trip  through  the 
North  Channel  of  Georgian  Bay,  and  from  that 
time  we  had  but  one  ambition — to  go  back  and 
camp  there.  About  the  time  we  began  to  plan 
for  it  we  happened  to  meet  an  engineer  who  had 
been  surveving  a  new  railroad  out  of  Little  Cur- 
rent, Ontario.    We  spoke  of  our  intended  trip. 

"I  know  just  the  place  for  you,"  he  said. 
"Good  fishing,  plenty  of  wild  life,  finest  water 
there  is  for  canoeing,  and  no  summer  hotels." 
"Where  is  it?" 
"McGregor  Bay." 
"How  do  you  get  there?" 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment.  "There 
isn't  any  good  map  of  the  country  yet,  and  it's 
hard  to  direct  any  one  from  this  distance.  You 
go  to  Little  Current  and  ask  some  one  there." 

Thus  it  was  settled  quite  simply — we  had  only 
to  go  to  Little  Current  and  ask  someone  there. 

I  pass  reluctantly  over  the  days  of  preparation 
for  they  are  no  small  part  of  the  camper's  joy; 
I  pass  over,  too,  the  day  spent  in  getting  through 
the  Canadian  customs,  the  perfect  courtesy  of 
officials,  and  the  picture  of  Henry  unresisting  to 
the  last  Havana;  the  boat  trip  to  Little  Current, 
the  sunset,  the  rain,  the  people  to  whom  we  talked, 
the  rattle  and  bang  of  unloading  freight  all  night 
long — all  these  things  wen-  but  incidental  to  the 
real  adventure. 

But  if  you  yourself  have  never  known  the  de- 
light of  flinging  off  the  clothes  and  cares  of  social 
living  and  becoming  a  savage  at  large  instead  of 


The  first  camping  place 

privately,  how  can  you  be  expected  to  understand 
our  feelings  on  that  June  morning  when  we  went 
down  to  the  wharf  to  launch  our  canoe? 

We  had  owned  many  canoes,  but  this  one  was 
new  to  us — still  untried;  we  had  yet  to  prove  her 
worth  or  failure.  Eighteen  feet  long  she  was, 
broad  and  shallow,  and  she  sat  on  the  water  as 
trimly  as  a  gull. 

Our  list  of  provisions  had  been  made  out 
months  before.  We  gave  it  to  a  merchant  early 
that  morning,  and  in  an  hour  the  goods  were  on 
the  wharf  with  our  camp  equipment,  waiting  to 
be  loaded.  We  were  to  carry  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds  besides  ourselves,  and  the 
loading  took  some  time;  but,  when  it  was  done, 
the  canoe  sat  as  trimly  as  before — not  a  pound 
of  overweight  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had  come  down  to 
see  us  off. 

"Now,"  said  Henry,  "how  do  you  get  to  Mc- 
Gregor Bay?" 

We  had  asked  that  question  many  times  before, 
and  had  been  put  off  with  the  answer  that  it  was 
better  to  have  the  way  pointed  out  to  us  when 
we  were  ready  to  start. 

"You  see  the  railroad  bridge  down  there? 
You  go  under  the  bridge — no,  you  had  better  go 
around  this  island.  There  is  an  east  wind  and 
you  will  find  it  pretty  strong  when  you  come  to 
open  water.  Better  keep  to  the  sheltered  places 
as  long  as  you  can.     1  he  big  island  you  see  on 

{Continued  on  page  no) 


Did  She 
Outgrow  Him? 

Rose  Wilder  Lane  is  the  author 
of  "Diverging  Roads,"   a  new 

novel  that  will  create  discussion, 
and  possibly  angry  discussion  among 
people  with  fixed  ideas.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  to-day, 
and  a  Western  story  without  cow- 
boys or  motion-picture  bad  men. 
The  narrative  moves  with  breath- 
less speed;  and  the  characters  give 
that  satisfying  impression  of  reality 
which  makes  them  remain  in  the 
memory  as  personal  acquaintances. 
The  reader  will  not  soon  forget 
Helen  and  Bert  and  Paul,  nor 
the  love  story  that  binds  them 
together.  The  setting  of  the  story 
furmshes  glimpses  of  small-town 
life  in  the  barren  oil  districts, 
farming  life  in  the  fruit  and  agricul- 
tural regions  and  the  glittering  life 
of  the  joy-riders  of  San  Francisco 
who  hate  inhibitions  and  love  high- 
balls. 

"Diverging  Roads"  is  published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York  City.  It 
is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $1.50. 


Josselyn's  Wife 


1ZATHLEEN  NORRIS,  in 
this  exceedingly  clever 
and  well  written  tale,  contrasts 
two  distinct  types  of  woman- 
hood— gentle,  true-hearted 
Ellen,  Josselyn's  wife,  with  his 
step-mother,  a  handsome,  in- 
triguing, selfish  woman. 

Loyalty  to  her  husband  and  un- 
bounded faith  in  Humanity  at  last 
bring  Ellen  her  reward  after 
months  of  heartache  and  agony. 
At  all  booksellers. — Net,  $1.50. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City  New  York 


ParnaSSUS    Her  Brother  was  an 
TJ/L     1    author  who  was  al- 

on  Wheels  a  A 

ways  going  oft  ad- 
venturing and  leaving  her  to  run 
the  farm.  So  when  Roger  Mifflin 
came  along  with  his  book  van,  Helen 
decided  to  buy  it  with  the  egg 
money  and  adventure  herself.  Read 
Christopher  Morley's  whimsical 
story,  "Parnassus  on  Wheels,"  to 
find  out  what  happens.  (At  all 
bookstores.    Net,  $1.25.) 

Christopher  Morley's  new  Aoo£.  "The  Haunted 

Bookshop."  will  be  published  in  April.  The 

interesting  and  unusual  bookshop  was  haunted — 

by  the  great  spirits  of  literature. 

As  delightfully  whimsical  as  "Parnassus  on 

Wheels. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York. 
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The  Bartlett  Wa 


We  Offer  You 

A  Book 
On  Tree  Care 

At  your  request,  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  our  compliments. 


It  is  not  a  tree  treatise,  nor  is  it 
rilled  with  claims  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  we  know  about 
trees,  their  care  and  fare. 


It  is  a  collection  of  interesting 
facts  about  how  to  treat  your 
tree  friends,  so  they  will  be  with 
you  for  life. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Specialists 
Stamford, 
Conn. 


BABY'S  clothes  must  have  the  most  care- 
ful laundering.  Baby's  skin  must  be 
protected  from  the  harshness  of  hard 
water.  A  "Permutit"  Water  Softener  will 
make  the  hardest  water  velvet-soft.  Baby's 
dainty  linens  and  fleecy  flannels  will  come 
from  the  wash  satin-smooth,  fresh  and  sweet. 
Baby's  skin  will  be  soft  and  smooth.  And  all 
the  household  will  share  in  the  new  comfort 
and  luxury  that  a  "Permutit"  Softener  brings 
to  the  home.  Ask  for  the  literature  on 
"Soft  U  ater  for  Every  Home." 

THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
440  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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KOHLER 

Also  MEANS  AN  ENAMEL 


Here  at  Kohler  flows  almost  unceas- 
ingly an  iridescent  stream  of  molten 
enamel — the  beautiful  complexion  of 
even"  Kohler  product — the  joy  of 
thousands  of  Kohler  enthusiasts. 


Kohler  bathtub  or  kitchen  sink, 
laundry  tray  or  foot  bath,  lavatory  or 
drinking  fountain — its  lustrous  beauty 
and  wondrous  durability  are  insured 
by  this  blanket  of  pure  white  enamel, 
famous  for  years. 

Into  the  enamel  itself  is  glazed  in- 
conspicuously the  Kohler  name,  a 
guarantee  of  quality,  an  assurance  of 
worth,  a  mark  of  achievement. 

Kohler  products  are  found  every- 
where in  the  better  homes,  public 
institutions  and  factories.  More  than 
likely  it  was  a  Kohler  Viceroy  built- 
in  bathtub  you  enjoyed  so  much  at 
that  line  hotel. 

The  worthy  architect  and  plumber 
are  Kohler  adherents,  for  this  is  the 
line  that  appeals  to  their  highest 
sense  of  achievement. 


May  we 
booklet? 


you  a  descriptive 


KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN'  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE 
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The  zAMERICAV^  INJ&SIO^C  in  "REVERSE 

*By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  in  these  days  of 
what  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers are  preparing  in  the  way  of 
campaigns  destined  to  win  the  markets 
of  foreign  lands,  but  outside  a  shuddering  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  possibility  of  the  unspeakable 
German  sliming  his  way  back  into  our  markets, 
we  are  not  giving  much  thought  to  what  foreign 
manufacturers  may  have  in  store  for  us.  And  yet, 
busy  as  we  are,  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  are 
just  as  bus}-  and  just  as  determined  to  get  a  slice 
of  the  rich  American  melon  as  we  are  to  take 
some  of  the  money  that  the  devouring  god  of  war 
has  left  them.  Nowhere  is  this  intention  more 
plainly  expressed  than  in  the  automobile  indus- 
tries of  our  quondam  allies,  France,  England,  and 
Italy. 

The  fact  that  foreign  engineering  practice  has 
always  so  largely  influenced  American  design 
gives  this  impending  invasion  more  than  passing 
interest  for  everyone  connected  with  the  motor- 
ing fraternity.  A  number  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  gone  beyond  mere  announcement 
of  intention  to  enter  the  American  market  and 
have  given  definite  specifications  of  the  cars 
which  they  purpose  using  in  the  attempt  on  our 
markets.  These  are  the  cars  that  we  shall  see 
running  about  our  streets  and  highways  within 
the  next  year  or  so. 

CERTAIN  rather  thoughtless  persons  have 
assured  us  that  the  European  makers  have 
learned  quantity  production  methods  so  well 
during  their  apprenticeship  to  Mars,  that  they 
are  hoping  to  meet  American  manufacturers  on 
this  their  own  stamping  ground  and  show  them 
a  trick  or  two.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  the  British 
and  French  automobile  factories  have  been 
expanded  during  the  war  to  dimensions  beyond 
anything  they  had  ever  thought  of  before.  One 
or  two  companies  in  Italy  nave  grown  almost 
out  of  recognition.  Hut  even  with  this  develop- 
ment the  overseas  plants  are  still  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  industries  within  an  in- 
dustry that  we  have  in  this  country.  While 
the  foreign  makers  are  beginning  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  possibilities  of  parts  manu- 
facture by  specialists,  they  are  only  beginning 
and  are  still  where  we  were  ten  years  ago.  I  he 
De  Dion  and  Fiat  companies,  two  of  those  which 
have  undergone  astonishing  expansion  during 
the  war,  have  just  recently  announced  that  they 
will  manufacture  all  their  own  parts  and  equip- 
ment, even  to  speedometers,  starting  and  light- 
ing equipment,  carbureters,  ignition  equipment, 
etc.  While  this  move  has  much  to  commend  it, 
it  certainly  does  not  tend  in  the  direction  of 
quantity  production.  No,  the  European  manu- 
facturers are  not  likely  to  attempt  to  meet  us 
on  our  home  battleground  at  our  own  especial 
game  of  quantity  production,  but  there  is  a 
section  of  the  field  where  they  may  be  able  to 
break  through  the  fence  to  pasture.  1  his  is  in 
the  higher  price  ranges,  catering  to  the  man  who 

does  not  have 
to  consider  the 
question  of 
money,  but  who 
does  appreciate 
the  fineness  of 
finish  and  at- 
tention to  de- 
tail that  are 
characteristic 
of  European  de- 
sign and  con- 
struction. Add 
tothisthe  start- 
ing and  lighting 
and  other 
equipment  that 


the  American  has  grown  to  consider  essential,  but 
which  European  manufacturers  have  never  before 
installed,  and  the  cars  from  over  the  sea  are  going 
to  make  a  very  definite  appeal  to  a  certain  class 
of  our  buyers. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  motor 
visitors  that  we  know  are  going  to  be  with  us 
before  many  months  have  passed.  France  first; 
the  De  Dion  Bouton  is  no  stranger  in  this  coun- 
try, but  of  late  years  we  have  not  had  as  many  of 
this  famous  car  as  we  had  in  the  early  days  when 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  foreign  cars.  The 
De  Dion  offering  for  our  market  is  going  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  pair  of  chasses,  one  light  and  one 
not  heavy  but  heavier,  both  of  which  may  be 
had  with  either  a  four-cylinder  engine  or  an 
eight.  This  is  a  piece  of  enterprise  entirely 
worthy  of  American  manufacturers;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  extensively  used  in  this  country,  but 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  wrench  for  the 
conservative  De  Dion  engineers  to  adopt  this 
method  of  extending  the  appeal  of  their  vehicles. 
The  De  Dion  offerings  will  he  equipped  with 
starting  and  lighting  systems  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  which  the  American  motoring 
public  expects.  It  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  note  that  the  small  De  Dion  engine,  with  a 
bore  and  stroke  of  approximately  7,\  x  4  inches, 
has  a  rated  horsepower  of  twelve.  1  his  is  in 
line  with  European  practice  which  strives  for 
fuel  economy  and  reduction  of  taxation  in  lands 
where  motor  vehicles  carry  far  heavier  imposts 
than  ours  do. 

ANOTHER  old  friend,  long  in  eclipse,  is  the 
Renault,  definite  announcement  regarding 
w  hich  is  not  yet  available,  though  we  know  that 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  try  to  regain  some  of 
the  popularity  that  he  once  enjoyed  in  this 
country.  1  he  Renault  organization  is  respon- 
sible for  the  French  whippet  ranks  w  hich  created 
such  havoc  among  the  huns  during  the  final  days 
of  the  war.  I  he  factory  has  been  expanded 
almost  beyond  recognition  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  famous  Renault  organization  has  some 
very  pleasant  surprises  ready  to  make  their 
bows  to  the  American  motoring  public. 

Of  the  impending  activities  of  the  other  French 
companies,  nothing  definite  has  transpired.  The 
Puegeot  company  already  enjoys  a  considerable 
business  in  this  country  and  it  is  planning  to 
increase  it.  Rumor  has  it  that  we  shall  see 
Puegeot  passenger  cars  with  front  wheel  brakes 
and  some  other  features  of  design  that  will  be 
novel  to  this  country  though  they  have  been  in 
use  in  Europe.  The  Puegeot  has  made  such  a 
distinguished  record  on  the  race  track  here  that 
it  needs  little  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  the 
American  public,  which  will  await  with  interest 
the  advent  of  its  post-war  cars.  Delage  is 
another  French  company  that  is  known  to  be 
getting  ready  for  a  bid  for  some  of  our  patron- 
age, though  the  precise  productions  that  will  be 
used  in  the  campaign  are  wrapped  in  mysterv. 

UWOLAND,  even  more  than  France,  is 
preparing  an  American  motor  invasion. 
1  here  are  a  dozen  British  companies  that  have 
special  after-war  models  which  will  make  a 
peculiar  appeal  to  America. 

At  the  head  of  the  list,  of  course,  will  come 
Rolls-Royce,  with  its  production  de  luxe.  The 
after  the  war  Rolls  w  ill  show  no  changes  worth 
mentioning  from  the  superlative  car  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  There  will  be  starting  and 
lighting  equipment  and  certain  other  extras, 
but  no  changes  in  design  or  construction.  The 
Rolls  had  already  achieved  a  definite  position 
in  this  country  before  the  war  and  no  other 
foreign  car  can  hope  to  oust  it  now. 

Comparatively  speaking,  a  stranger  in  this 
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country,  we  shall  have  with  us  shortly  the  Sun- 
beam, one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  British 
motor  industry.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out 
the  Sunbeam  company  began  sending  over  a 
few  cars  each  year,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
great  conflict  its  commercial  activity  ceased  and 
it  went  into  airplane  production  on  an  ever-in- 
creasing scale.  Coatalen,  the  famous  Sunbeam 
designer,  gave  us  some  of  our  finest  airplane 
engines  and  he  has  some  interesting  automobile 
power  plants  ready  embodying  his  knowledge 
gained  in  the  airplane  field.  The  Sunbeam  is 
going  to  send  us  its  16-horsepower  light  four, 
a  car  that  has  long  been  enormously  popular  in 
England,  and  it  will  be  completely  equipped  in 
the  American  fashion.  In  addition  to  this  stock 
model,  the  Sunbeam  people  have  what  they  call 
a  "sporting"  series,  which  is  the  acme  of  refine- 
ment in  this  line.  Two  chasses  are  comprised 
in  these  sporting  models,  one  a  four-cvlinder  job, 
with  four  valves  per  cylinder,  overhead  cam- 
shafts, crankshaft  supported  on  ball  bearings, 
and  a  four-speed  transmission.  The  other 
sporting  model  is  a  110  horsepower,  six-cylinder 
aluminum  engine.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
expatiate  on  the  appeal  that  these  cars  are  sure 
to  have  for  a  certain  class  of  the  automobile 
buying  public.  There  seems  a  bright,  if  limited, 
future  for  the  Sunbeam  line  in  this  country. 

/^NE  conservative  British  organization,  the 
Enfield-Allday,  has  announced  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practices  of  design  so  radical  as 
to  deserve  the  adjective  "startling."  This  is  a 
five-cylinder  radial  engine  with  stationary 
cylinders  and  revoking  crankshaft.  Please 
remember  that  this  is  a  staid  and  successful 
British  manufacturer  and  not  some  long-haired 
inventor  from  Kansas,  which  is  venturing  on 
this  astonishing  innovation.  The  other  model 
offered  by  Enfield-Allday  is  a  six-cylinder  engine 
with  a  remarkable  variation  of  the  sleeve  valve 
principle.  Se  we  have,  in  fact,  to  credit  this 
British  firm  with  two  extremely  radical  de- 
partures in  automobile  design.  There  used 
to  be  a  whiskey  of  uncertain  brand,  of  which  it 
was  claimed  that  one  slug  of  it  would  make  a 
rabbit  go  up  and  pull  a  hound  dog's  whiskers. 
Feed  a  British  manufacturer  enough  war  and  he 
will  make  the  American  maker  look  like  a  hide- 
bound junker  or  an  old  guard  Republican. 

Another  British  firm  that  has  always  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  in  its  own  bailiwick  is 
the  Austin.  It  has  been  our  loss  that  the  Austin 
has  never  seen  fit  to  try  for  any  American  busi- 
ness, but  happily  we  are  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
this  sterling  production  in  the  near  future. 
Austin  has  attempted  no  radical  departure  from 
conservatism,  except  in  reducing  the  price  of" its 
car.  A  single  chassis  model  will  make  up  the 
line.  A  four-cylinder,  block  cast  engine,  with 
detachable  cylinder  head,  will  be  the  power 

plant.     1  he    engine   embodies   a  five-bearing 

crankshaft  and  a  silent  chain  will  be  used  for  front 

end  drive.  The 

clutch  is  a  single 

plate  affair  and 

the  transmis- 
sion has  four 

speeds.  The 

price   of  the 

Austin  is  to  be 

far  below  any 

figure  that  this 

firm  ever  tried 

to  produce  at  in 

the,  days  before 

the  war.  Start- 
ing and  lighting 

equipment  will 

beprovided,  and 
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What  Do  You  Want  From  Your  Tires  ? 


Is  it  economy — long,  contin- 
uous service  ?  Then  'Royal  Cords' 
will  delight  you.  They  are  built  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  tough,  sinewy 
cords  laid  in  many  compact  plies. 
Each  cord  and  each  layer  adds  its 
individual  strength  to  the  tremen- 
dous sum-total  of  the  tire.  This 
construction  results  in  a  stoutness 
and  a  super-strength  that  means 
uninterrupted  service  far  beyond 
the  life  of  ordinary  tires. 

Is  it  riding  ease?  You  will  find 
it  when  you  ride  on  'Royal  Cords'. 
The  cords  of  which  these  tires  are 
built  are  unrestricted  by  cross- 
weave.  They  are  free  to  move  in  any 
direction— to  conform  with  lightning 
speed  to  irregularities  of  the  road. 
In  addition,  each  cord  is  embedded  in 


live,  springy  rubber.  The  conse- 
quent aliveness  and  flexibility  of 
'  Royal  Cords '  smooths  the  way. 

is  it  assurance  of  safety? 
'Royal  Cords'  will  give  you  that. 
A  glance  at  the  tire  itself  and  you 
will  readily  understand  why  it  is  so 
successful  as  an  anti-skid.  Two 
grooves  around  the  circumference 
forestall  side  slips  while  deep  notches 
on  the  outside  ridges  make  remote 
the  possibility  of  skidding. 

Is  it  handsome  appearance — 
speed — fuel  thrift — easy  steer- 
ing? Experienced  motorists  will 
tell  you  that  they  find  all  these — and 
more — in  'Royal  Cords'.  It  is  their 
all-round  perfection  that  has  given 
'Royal  Cords'  their  enviable  repu- 
tation as  the  finest  tires  built 


'Royal  Cord' 
One  of  the  Five 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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The  Highest  Type  of  Motor  Car  Construction 


MORTON  W.  SMITH  CO.,  Inc 


23  West  44th  Street 


Exporters  and  Distributors 
Telephone  Murray  Hill  1138 


New  York 


the  Austin  will  undoubtedly  make  a  distinct  ap- 
peal to  the  American  public. 

The  Vulcan  Works  is  another  well  known 
British  manufacturer  which  purposes  letting  us 
see  its  wares.  Its  principal  offering  is  to  be  a 
15-20  horsepower  car,  equipped  fully  after  the 
American  fashion.  The  car  has  no  particularly 
startling  features,  but  general  excellence  of  design 
and  construction  are  to  be  expected. 

Other  English  makers  who  have  something 
new  to  offer  are  Lanchester,  stanchest  o£ 
conservatives,  Clement-Talbot,  Humber,  Cross- 
ley,  Siddeley-Deasy  and  Arrol-Johnston,  though 
the  latter  would  probably  insist  on  being  classed 
as  Scotch.  No  definite  announcements  have  as 
yet  come  from  these  latter  concerns  as  to  exactly 
what  their  forthcoming  cars  are  to  embody,  nor 
as  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  American 
market.  However,  if  they  want  to  come  over, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  look  them  over,  as  the 
doughboys  were  wont  to  remark. 

"CTNALLY,  Italy  is  likely  to  have  a  little 
something  to  say  in  regard  to  that  section 
of  the  American  market  that  is  predestined  to 
buy  foreign  cars.  The  Fiat  company  has  made 
enormous  additions  to  its  already  large  factory 
equipment.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  main 
props  of  the  Italian  military  men  during  the  wTar. 
And  Fiat  makes  no  secret  of  its  intention  of 
invading  the  American  market.  In  fact,  it  has 
prepared  a  car  with  that  end  definitely  in  view. 
The  model  that  may  be  looked  to  to  achieve  the 
greatest  popularity  in  this  country  is  a  six  cylin- 
der, 130-inch  wheelbase  vehicle,  weighing  3,100 
pounds  with  body  and  all  equipment  in  place. 
This  car  has  the  standard  tread  of  fifty-six 
inches.  The  latter  remark  might  seem  super- 
fluous, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Fiat  is  produc- 
ing three  light  weight  models  with  forty-three 
inch  tread.  One  of  these  is  a  little  runabout 
model,  weighing  1,200  pounds  ready  for  the  road. 
The  engine  in  this  car  is  rated  at  8-12  horse- 
power and  the  wheelbase  is  95  inches.  W  hile 
this  is  decidedly  attractive  for  certain  classes  of 
service,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  car  with  the 
narrow  tread  will  ever  make  much  of  an  appeal 
to  the  American  motoring  public. 

The  Fiat  post-war  models,  aside  from  the 
narrow  tread  on  the  little  fellows,  do  not  show 
any  astonishing  innovations  in  design  or  con- 
struction. However,  the  Fiat  people  have  cer- 
tainly scored  in  economy  of  weight;  3,100  pounds 
for  a  completely  equipped  car  of  130  inches  wheel- 
base  is  something  to  give  the  student  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  pause.  The  fact  is,  Fiat  has  been 
one  of  the  first  organizations  to  apply  to  com- 
mercial design  the  lessons  learned  in  war  work. 
From  their  airplane  engine  construction  they 
have  learned  how  to  take  off  weight  so  that  the 
elimination  does  not  mean  weakness.  That  is 
the  whole  story.  Another  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  Fiat  offerings  is  that  practic- 
ally the  entire  car  and  equipment  is  produced  in 
the  company's  own  plant.  Tins  is  the  method  that 
Fiat  has  adopted  of  providing  work  for  the  40,000 
workmen  gathered  together  for  war  service. 

The  student  of  automobile  design  will  note 
that  without  exception  these  European  cars  will 
retain  their  magneto  ignition  equipment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  battery  must  be  carried 
for  starting  and  lighting.  One  difference  will  be 
noticed,  though.  None  of  the  magnetos  will  -be 
the  famous  German  makes  that  once  predom- 
inated. The  names  of  the  magnetos  in  use  to- 
day will  be  strange  to  us,  for  they  will  be  the 
products  of  the  new-born  magneto  industries  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  De  Dion,  for 
instance,  will  carry  the  new  Victrix,  a  magneto 
which  has  been  made  in  the  DeDion  shops  for 
the  past  three  years.  Never  again  will  the 
German  magneto  industry  get  a  throttle  hold  on 
the  motor  industries  of  the  world  such  as  it 
enjoyed  in  1914,  when  the  magneto  shortage  in 
England  and  France  very  nearly  brought  dis- 
aster. 

Any  one  who  admires  skilful  design  and  super- 
lative construction  has  a  treat  ahead  of  him. 
when  these  export  models  of  the  various  great 
French,  British,  and  Italian  automobile  manu- 
facturers make  their  appearance  in  this  country. 
And  as  far  as  our  manufacturers  are  concerned, 
they  have  nothing  to  worry  over  in  the  impend- 
ing invasion.  It  will  be  only  a  skirmish,  for  our 
cars  have  excellencies  all  their  own,  which  will 
enable  them  to  hold  their  markets  against  the 
products  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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The  Factory  Behind  the  Car 


The  Home  of  the  Paige  Car  covers  more 
than  twelve  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  includes 
practically  every  labor  saving  device 
known  to  factory  science. 

Here  the  art  of  precise  manufacturing  is 
found  in  its  highest  form  of  development. 
There  is  no  guess  work  —  no  "  rule  of 
thumb/'  measurement.  Many  of  the  oper^ 


ations  require  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  precision  and  a  rigid  inspection  system 
sees  that  these  standards  are  maintained 
day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Paige  Car  is  superbly  built.  For  that 
reason  it  is  a  glutton  for  hard  work  and 
constant  service. 

The  Paige  Car  is  superbly  designed  For 
that  reason  it  is  universally  recognized 
as  "  the  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY    -         DETROIT,  Michigan 
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Sectional  View  oP 
Tfefinire  Wafer  Softener  // 


Perfect  Walerwffenec 

FOR  years  man  sought  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical means  to  soften  water  for  commer- 
cial and  home  uses. 

He  used  strong  soaps  and  sodas — chemicals  of  various 
kinds'  he  tried  distilling  the  water. 
But  these  "processes"  proved  costly  and  troublesome, 
ineffective  at  the  best.  It  seemed  a  satisfactory 
water  softener  must  remain  for  a  future  generation. 
Then  Nature  revealed  a  secret. 
In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  there  is  a  deposit 
of  mineral  which  is  now  known  as  Refinite.  It  was 
discovered  that  this  mineral  collects  the  elements 
which  make  water  hard  and  gives  off  softening  pro- 
perties in  exchange. 

It  softens  water  Nature's  own  way — a  water  softener  as  old  as 
the  hills  from  which  it  comes.  Man  merely  devised  a  filter 
system  to  use  this  mineral. 


Ref 


EF1NITE 


The  Refinite  water  softener  is  the  only  one  using  the  natural 
Refinite  mineral.  It  requires  no  technical  knowledge  to  oper- 
ate. Compact- -Quickly  Installed — 100'  ,  Efficient. 
Refinite  water  softening  systems  are  used  and  approved  by 
textile  mills,  laundries,  steam  power  plants,  hospitals,  hotels, 
apartments,  and  private  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  producing  water  of  no  hardness  at  the  lowest  cost  of 
operation. 

Refinite  users  are  most  enthusiastic.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Write  any  district  office  for  booklet,  or  to 

THE  REFINITE  COMPANY 


REFINITE  BLDG. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK,  9th  Floor  Yale  &  Towne  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI,  412  Traction  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  303  Story  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  407  Sharp  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  1620  Conway  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  737  Call  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  502  Plymouth  Bldg. 
TORONTO,  23  Scott  Street 


A  NOVEL  of  the  REDWOODS 

To  a  wealthy  Michigan  lumber  magnate  a  valley  of  untouched  redwood  represented  un- 
told millions;  to  the  Cardigans,  father  and  son,  it  held  memories  that  gold  could  not  buy. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

by 

PETER  B.  KYNE 


Three  strong  men  battle  for  possession  of  a  section  of  country  as  big  as  a  principality; — 
one  used  to  getting  what  he  wanted,  unscrupulously  if  he  could  not  get  it  fairly,  and  the 
others — typical  of  the  people  of  that  country — fighting  openly,  hitting  hard,  held  stead- 
fast to  their  purpose  by  their  good  American  grit. 

A  fine  love  story  runs  through  the  book,  taking  a  most  unexpected  turn  toward  the  last 
and  bringing  the  whole  thing  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.      Net  price,  $1.50. 

At  all  booksellers. 
Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  page  104) 

the  other  side  of  the  channel  is  called  Cloche 
Island.  You  want  to  follow  Cloche  Island  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  until  you  come  to  a  small 
channel  between  Big  and  Little  Cloche  Islands. 
That's  your  shortest  way  to  McGregor  Bav. 
The  channel  is  pretty  small,  so  you'll  have  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  for  it." 

Since  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  good 
map,  these  directions  and  a  compass  were  all  that 
prevented  us  from  getting  lost,  for  to  one  un- 
familiar with  them,  the  thirty  thousand  islands 
of  Georgian  Bay  look  much  alike.  But  who 
cares  about  getting  lost,  with  the  prospect  of  blue 
water  and  an  unknown  country  ahead? 

I  had  the  bow  and  Henry  the  stern,  and  with 
the  first  dip  of  the  paddles  the  canoe  leaped  for- 
ward like  an  eager  thing  that  had  been  waiting 
for  its  freedom  for  months.  I  had  rolled  up  my 
sleeves  and  taken  off  my  hat,  not  because  I  didn't 
know  what  a  reckless  thing  I  did,  but  because  I 
like  the  feel  of  sun  and  wind  and  am  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Henry  is  not.  He  is  prudent  and 
guaranteed  to  be  unexcitable.  He  always  keeps 
his  hat  on  and  his  sleeves  down  and  his  mind  de- 
tached from  his  emotions. 

We  got  down  to  work  then  and  paddled  for  an 
hour  without  a  word.    We  skirted  the  island  as 


The  narrow  channel  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 


directed,  and  now  had  come  to  open  water.  The 
wind  was  against  us  and  the  waves  rolled  high 
and  white  across  two  miles  of  open  channel  be- 
tween us  and  the  next  island.  As  I  felt  the  canoe 
lifted,  dropped,  and  lifted  again,  and  saw  that 
when  we  rode  the  crest  of  a  wave  both  ends  of  the 
boat  hung  in  mid-air,  I  dropped  to  my  knees  and 
paddled  harder  than  ever,  under  the  illusion  that 
life  was  dear.  A  thud  from  behind  told  me  that 
Henry  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

"Afraid?"  he  called. 

"No." 

"There's  no  danger." 
"No,  of  course  not." 
"Are  you  getting  wet?" 

"A  little,"  I  acknowledged,  feeling  the  chill  in- 
crease every  time  a  wave  broke  over  the  bow. 

"Well,  you'll  dry  out.  This  is  a  good  day  for 
drying." 

We  paddled  alternately  now,  keeping  one  pad- 
dle in  the  water  all  the  time,  lest  the  canoe  turn 
broadside  to  the  waves.  We  needn't  have  taken 
even  that  amount  of  precaution,  for  the  canoe, 
however  much  it  bobbed  with  the  waves,  rode 
them  as  steadily  as  an  old  tug;  this  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  breadth  and  shallowness.  Never- 
theless it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to  creep  in  the 
face  of  a  wind  like  that,  nor  could  we  stop  during 
the  two  miles  to  rest  muscles  unused  to  strain. 

We  stopped  for  luncheon  on  a  bare,  rocky 
island,  but  got  under  way  again  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. A  string  of  islands  protected  us  from  the 
wind,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  open  water 
again  the  wind  had  died  and  the  sky  had  clouded. 
We  lost  time  in  following  blind  inlets,  hoping  that 
each  might  lead  to  McGregor  Bay,  but  we  dared 
not  pass  one  for  fear  of  missing  the  channel.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  we  had  not  found  it.  It 
seemed  unwise  to  search  any  longer,  since  it  was 
our  first  night  out  and  we  were  unpractised  in  the 
business  of  making  camp.  We  took  the  first 
camping  ground  that  would  serve — a  clearing 
about  thirty-five  feet  square  at  the  water's  edge. 
Back  of  it  ran  a  high  ridge;  on  either  side  were 
dense  woods.  The  ground  was  low  and  sug- 
gested mosquitoes.    There  were  none,  however, 
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IN  PERFECTION  OF  LINE,  REFINEMENT  AND 
DETAIL,  THE  HUDSON  FOUR-PASSENGER  COUPE 
IS  A  TYPE  WHICH  APPEALS  TO  THE  MOST  EXACT- 
ING. IN  THE  SEVEN  BODY  DESIGNS  ON  THE 
HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  CHASSIS,  THERE  IS  A 
MODEL  SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION— SOCIAL. 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 
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COLOUR 

IN  MY 

GARDEN 


By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

Author  of  "My  Garden" 

If    In  big  and  little  gardens  everywhere  we  are  awakening  to  the  possibilities 

of  flower  grouping  with  due  reverence  to  the  value  of  colors. 

If    The  author  has  rare  taste  and  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  plants, 

which  put  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  garden  writers  of  this  or  any  other 

country. 

If  Mrs.  Wilder  says,  "I  like  to  go  along  as  much  as  possible  with  Nature, 
letting  her  give  me  a  hint  or  a  lift  wherever  possible."  She  has  used  this  and 
her  inspirations  together  and  suited  them  to  our  climatic  requirements — while 
many  of  the  harmonious  results  have  been  beautifully  painted  and  used  to 
illustrate  the  book. 

^1    A  choice  gift-book  for  the  most  discriminating  flower-lovers. 

Net  $10.00,  De  Luxe  Edition 

At  your  bookseller's 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY       GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


there  being  just  enough  wind  to  blow  them  over 
the  water;  and  we  intended  to  stay  but  one  night. 

Henry  went  for  forked  birches,  while  I  un- 
loaded the  canoe.  Afterward  we  learned  that  a 
tent  can  be  adjusted  much  more  easily  with  two 
crossed  poles  at  front  and  back,  and  this  method 
does  away  with  the  pole  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance. When  the  tent  was  up  and  the  floor 
cloth  laid  and  weighted  with  rocks,  we  began  the 
tedious  work  of  sewing  cheese  cloth  across  the 
whole  front,  having  proved  in  Illinois  the  inade- 
quacy  of  mosquito  netting.  This  seemed  an 
unending  task,  and,  when  finally  the  cots  were 
adjusted  and  supper  out  of  the  way,  we  were  glad 
to  enjoy  a  campfire  in  the  luxury  of  an  easy  chair. 
Yes,  we  had  brought  them — comfortable  folding 
chairs  with  backs,  and  we  could  have  sold  them 
twenty  times  over  that  summer  to  people  whose 
ideas  of  roughing  it  changed  considerably  after  a 
week  of  sitting  on  rocks  and  logs. 

We  always  entered  our  tent  on  all  fours.  There 
may  be  a  better  method.  If  there  is  I  should 
like  to  know  it,  but  at  least  ours  generally  insured 
us  a  mosquitoless  tent. 

We  had  got  into  our  cots.  I  think  Henry  was 
asleep.  I  was  still  occupied  with  the  strangeness 
of  the  night — stars  shining  in  the  tent  door,  lap- 
ping water,  the  sound  of  trees  brushing  against 
each  other — when  it  began,  a  noise  like  a  fog  horn, 
now  far  off,  now  close  by,  and  a  crackling  of 
twigs  as  something  moved  about.  The  sound 
came  at  intervals  with  just  enough  regularity  to 
keep  me  awake  and  alert.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind 
all  of  the  animals  that  might  possibly  make  it; 
none  fitted.  It  came  quite  close — so  close  that 
I  expected  to  see  the  animal  looking  into  the  tent. 
If  it  were  going  to  look  into  the  tent  I  wanted 
to  know  what  to  expect. 

"Henry,  what  kind  of  a  noise  does  a  porcupine 
make?"  There  was  no  answer;  I  had  to  repeat 
my  question  several  times. 

"I  don't  know.  Why?" 

"Listen!" 

It  came  again,  like  a  muffled  automobile  horn, 
farther  away. 
"What  is  it?" 
"I  don't  know." 
"Haven't  you  any  curiosity?" 
"Not  a  bit." 

"Do  porcupines  like  bacon?" 
"I  should  think  they  might  if  it's  good  bacon." 
"We  left  ours  out,  you  know — ten  pounds  of 
it." 

"  Did  we?    Well,  they  ought  to  like  that." 

I  had  named  a  porcupine  because  the  only  way 
to  engage  Henry's  attention  when  he  is  bent  on 
going  to  sleep  is  to  rattle  something  incongruous 
at  him.  And  this  was  the  sweet  comfort  I  got 
for  my  anxiety!  His  indifference  to  me  was  a 
minor  thing,  but  his  indifference  to  the  bacon 
hurt  me.    It  was  lovely  English  bacon. 

When  we  woke  in  the  morning  it  was  raining — 
not  hard,  but  in  a  fine  drizzle,  just  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  to  break  camp.  Gradually 
the  drizzle  slackened,  but,  the  moment  it  stopped, 
a  low  humming  sound  began.  We  recognized 
it  and  looked  at  each  other  without  a  word. 

Then  suddenly  Henry  sat  up  and  began  to  talk 
feverishly.  "Millions  of  them,"  he  kept  saying. 
"Millions!  Why,  the  air  outside  is  black  with 
them.    What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

When  I  am  ready  for  my  breakfast  there  is  no 
alternative  for  Henry,  and  I  made  that  point  very 
clear,  remembering  his  unconcern  of  the  night 
before.  He  was  not  entirely  cheerful  and  mum- 
bled a  good  deal  while  dressing;  every  now  and 
then  I  caught  the  refrain,  "Millions  of  them, 
millions!" 

We  muffled  ourselves  so  effectively  that  only 
our  faces  were  exposed,  and  while  one  worked  the 
other  fanned.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  helped 
too.  We  managed  breakfast,  replenished  the 
firewood,  and  then  made  for  open  water,  where  a 
light  wind  was  blowing.  Since  the  mosquitoes 
had  driven  us  from  shore,  we  decided  to  try  to 
find  the  lost  channel  to  McGregor  Bay.  An 
inlet  opposite  to  our  camp  looked  promising,  and 
an  hour's  paddling  convinced  us  that  we  had 
found  the  channel. 

We  returned  to  find  the  camp  still  in  possession 
of  the  mosquitoes.  Although  the  rain  had  stop- 
ped, things  were  too  wet  to  pack,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  spend  the  day  and  another 
night  there. 

Notwithstanding  Henry's  horror  of  mosquitoes, 
they  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  his  mind. 
I  have  known  the  hum  of  a  mosquito  to  spur  him 
to  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  effort,  and 
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Distinctively  designed  and  luxuriously  appointed  with  60  horse-power 
motor;  126"  wheel  base;  perfectly  balanced  chassis;  ample  room  for 
seven  adult  passengers;  genuine  leather 'upholstery;  deep  seats  that 
invite  restful  relaxation;  33  x  4^  cord  tires. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  motoring  satisfaction  that  you  get 
in  this  beautiful  New  Studebaker  BIG -SIX— at  £1985— the  only  car 
at  its  price  with  cord  tire  equipment. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


THE  LIGHT-FOUR  #1125  —  F.O.B.  Detroit        THE  LIGHT-SIX  #1585  —  F.  O.  R.  Detroit        THE  BIG-SIX  £1985  —  F.O. 
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AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


AUR  ability  to  supply  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  shipments. 
Buy  nursery  stock  grown  at 
Andorra. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wttt.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 
Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


Our  Catalogue, 

"Suggestions  for 
Effective  Planting" 
on  request. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 

■ft 

Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill's  Evergreens. 
We  are  evrr^n-ru  spc      i*.ts,'not  only  in  jjrow- 
ing  but  in  planning  arrtstii  effects.  Prices low- 
est-   1         considered.    Don't  risk  failure — 
Get  Hill's  Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  to-day 

Expert  advice  free! 
D.  iliil  Nursery  Co*,      Evergreen  SpeefclUti 
Bore                          Dundee.  Ill* 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

at  very  low  rates  to  clear  block.  European,  Purple  and 
Weeping  Beech  —  European  and  Weeping  Birth  —  ( iinkgo  — 
Honey  Locust— Coffee-trees — European,  red  twigged  and  Silver 
Linden  —  Magnolias  —  Japan  Maples  —  Norway  and  Sugar 
Maples — Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and  White  Oaks — -White  and  Double 
Scarlet  Thorns — Colorado  Blue  and  Norway  Spruce — White 
Fir — Japanese  Cypress,  etc. 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  CO.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


PENELOPE  POSTER  OUTFIT 


This  attractive  box  of  PENELOPE  POSTERS 
withstand  to  match.  Sent  for  $3.00  post  paid  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States.  It  contains 
i ,000  gummed  labels  in  perforated  strip  with  your 
name  and  address  on  each.  Most  convenient  for 
letters  and  packages.  Address 

PENELOPE  E.  POST,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Large  Trees  in  Quantity 

Thousands  of  large-sized  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  are 
growing  in  the  AMAWALK  NURSERY.  We  can  supply  hundreds 
of  nursery-grown,  matched  specimens  for  avenues  and  drives. 

Elms  to  eleven  inches  diameter,  forty  feet  high. 
Pines  to  sixteen  feet. 
Hemlocks  to  thirteen  feet. 

Oaks  to  eight  inches  diameter,  thirty  feet  high. 
Maples  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  thirty-five  feet  high. 
Many  large  sizes  in  other  varieties. 

Our  facilities  for  shipping  these  big  trees  by  truck  or  freight 
are  unexcelled. 


Amawalk 


AMAWALK  NURSERY 

Telephone,  Yorktown  128 

IV estch  ester  County  New  York 


this  seems  the  more  surprising  since  the  mos- 
quitoes that  hum  never  bite. 

We  saved  that  day,  at  Henry's  suggestion, 
by  taking  our  chairs,  books,  and  lunch  to  the 
ridge  above,  where  there  was  a  wind;  and  by  night 
the  wind  mercifully  changed  and  blew  into  our 
camp. 

We  had  just  finished  supper  and  were  preparing 
for  the  leisure  hour  of  dusk  and  firelight,  when  the 
noise  of  the  night  before  began  again.  Appar- 
ently it  came  from  the  woods  at  the  end  of  our 
own  inlet.    I  started  for  the  canoe. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Henry  called. 

"To  find  that  noise." 

"Wait,  I'm  coming  too." 

We  slipped  along  quietly  without  a  sound  ex- 
cept the  dripping  of  water  from  the  paddles. 
The  whole  upper  end  of  the  inlet  was  grown  with 
weeds  and  rushes.  1  he  reeds  were  exceptionally 
tall  and  made  an  effectual  screen  for  us.  I  stop- 
ped paddling  to  part  them  so  that  they  might  slip 
along  the  sides  of  the  canoe  more  quietly.  We 
were  coming  close  to  the  noise.  It  was  running 
up  and  down  in  the  woods  at  out  left  now — we 
could  hear  the  branches  snapping.  The  cry  was 
becoming  louder;  it  was  the  quick  harsh  call  of  a 
frightened  animal.  We  wondered  if  we  had  been 
seen.  We  could  see  nothing  ourselves  for  the 
reeds.  Henry  stopped  paddling  and  I  stood  up, 
then  I  ducked  and  raised  my  head  more  cauti- 
ously— we  were  within  a  hundred  feet  of  two 
young  moose.  I  sat  down  and  we  pushed  up 
nearer.  One  of  them  saw  us  then  and  regarded 
us  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity.  The  mother's 
calls  from  the  shore,  however,  were  growing  more 
frantic.  She  did  not  show  herself,  but  ran  back 
and  forth  through  the  woods  giving  the  alarm. 
A  reed  snapped  against  the  canoe,  and  the  second 
calf,  looking  up,  caught  sight  of  us  and  ran  snort- 
ing for  the  shore.  1  he  first  one  followed.  There 
was  a  babel  of  voices  in  the  woods  now — evidently 
a  mothers'  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider 
this  latest  danger  to  moose  welfare.  From  my 
point  of  view  it  seemed  entirely  unnecessary. 
I  had  nearly  popped  out  of  the  canoe  when  the 
infant  snorted.  It  was  unexpected — a  noise  like 
steam  escaping  from  a  locomotive — from  one 
so  young. 

"Well,"  Henry  remarked  as  we  paddled  back  to 
camp,  "I'm  glad  we've  located  your  porcupine." 

The  next  day  we  reached  Dreamer's  Rock, 
almost  at  the  entrance  of  McGregor  Bay.  We 
had  been  forewarned  of  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
had  been  told  that  we  could  not  leave  it  short  of 
a  week.  We  stayed  ten  days.  We  remember 
its  beauty,  of  course,  but  we  talk  more  about  the 
rain,  the  caterpillars,  and  the  black  flies. 

We  had  been  the  first  campers  to  go  into 
McGregor  Bay  that  season,  and  we  were  just  two 
weeks  too  early.  By  July  the  pests  are  gone  and 
the  weather  settled,  but  this  knowledge  we  got  by 
experience. 

When  we  went  ashore  to  look  for  camping 
ground  we  found  the  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  rocks, 
everything  covered  with  caterpillars.  They 
were  beautifully  striped  in  blue  and  gold,  but 
this  did  not  make  them  any  more  companionable. 
We  had  found  them  in  a  less  degree  at  the  camp 
we  had  just  left,  and  supposed  that,  this  being 
the  season  for  them,  we  would  gain  nothing  by 
going  on.  So  we  cleared  a  place  for  the  tent  and 
accepted  them,  as  they  accepted  us,  for  a  part  of 
the  landscape;  and  after  a  day  or  two  we  had  go't 
used  to  flipping  them  from  our  pillows  and  our 
plates.  The  only  regulation  we  held  to  was  that 
they  should  not  spin  cocoons  in  our  hats;  we  were 
very  strict  about  that. 

They  lasted  only  four  or  five  days,  however, 
and  by  that  time  we  had  found  something  so 
much  worse  that  the  caterpillars  became  a  pleas- 
ant, crawling  memory. 

Henry's  first  chore  in  making  camp  always  was 
to  find  tent  poles.  He  came  back,  after  half 
an  hour  in  the  woods  that  first  day,  a  gory  sight. 
His  neck  was  bleeding  all  the  way  around,  and 
his  wrists  were  pretty  well  pock-marked  too. 

"The  mosquitoes  are  simply  murderous,"  he 
explained,  "and  the  only  place  I  can  find  saplings 
is  in  a  swamp." 

"They  don't  look  like  mosquito  bites,"  I  said. 

"They  don't  feel  like  them  either.  I  guess 
they  are  a  new  kind." 

He  washed  and  covered  his  face  and  hands  with 
lotion.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  I  did  likewise. 
But  lotion  is  effective  only  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
has  to  be  renewed  constantly.  It  feels  and  looks 
like  varnish,  and,  after  you've  applied  half  a 
{Continued  on  page  122) 
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Sleeve-Fa  I ve,  the  Motor  that  Always  Runs" 


^VER  the  mountainous  route  of  the 
Cripple  Creek-Colorado  Springs 
Stage  Line,  seven  Willys-Knight 
cars  run  on  railroad  schedule  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  grades  vary  from  seven  to 
nineteen  percent,  subjecting  the  motor  to 
terrific  strain.  These  Willys-Knight  cars 
were  put  into  service  after  twelve  other 
kinds  of  cars  had  failed.  The  first  car  has 
covered  97,000  miles  at  a  mechanical  cost 
of  $149.80.  The  seventh  has  gone  30,000 
miles  without  one  cent  for  repairs  to  the 
motor.  This  indicates  why  the  thousands 
of  Willys-Knight  owners  refer  enthusiastic- 
ally to  the  sleeve-valve  motor  as  the  motor 
that  always  runs. 

Sleeve-Valve  Motor 


ASK       FOR     "THE       STORY     OF     THE     CRIPPLE      CREEK  STAGE- 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  Touring— Four,  $1725— Eight,  $2750,  Seven  Passenger  Sedan— Four,  $2750— Eight,  $3475  .  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 
CANADI   AN       FACTORY       WEST       TORONTO,  CANADA 
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ETCHINGS  and 

JJTHOGRATHS 

By  SYDNEY  T)E  <BRIS 

SEGREGATION  of  ideas  is  a  habit  with  the  human  brain;  when 
man  thinks  of  art,  he  classifies  it  as  "fine"  or  "applied"  art. 
Under  the  former  heading  he  considers  pictorial  and  sculptural 
art,  while  under  the  latter  he  puts  all  the  craftsmanly  arts  which 
are  "applied"  to  articles  of  usefulness — such  as  textiles,  pottery,  furniture, 
or  even  that  vast  field  of  interior  decoration. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  divisions,  however,  his  mind  automatically  raises 
one  or  another  of  their  parts  to  a  place  above  its  fellows.  So  of  the  fine  arts, 
oil  paintings  have  come  to  hold  the  chief  place  in  man's  admiration,  and, 
while  this  is  but  natural,  it  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  pictorial 
art.  This  fact  is  to  be  deplored,  for  there  are  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and 
pencil  sketches,  etchings,  lithographs,  and  prints,  all  to  be  considered  in 
their  place.  Oil  paintings  cannot  fill  every  need  of  the  picture  in  the  home 
interior,  as  can  no  one  of  these. 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  pictures  are  etchings  and  lithographs. 
While  this  is  not  because  of  lack  of  worth,  it  can  be  easily  understood,  never- 
theless, for,  with  most  people,  color  is  an  essential  in  a  picture.  For  that 
reason,  colored  prints  take  many  a  place  which  might  more  advantageously 
be  filled  by  an  etching  or  a  lithograph.  The  one  point  most  in  favor  of  these 
two  hand-printed  pictures  is  their  extreme  liveliness  of  character.  A  passing 
mood  of  nature,  a  swift-moving  light,  or  wind,  can  be  caught  on  the  instant 
on  the  etcher's  needle,  where  the  painter's  brush  would  be  too  long  in  seeking 
the  color,  to  catch  the  changing  form. 

A  word  here  on  the  technique  of  etchings  and  lithographs  may  not  be  amiss. 
In  years  past  the  similarity  of  the  words  "sketch"  and  "etching"  gave  rise 
to  the  extraordinary  idea  that  an  etching  was  a  small  pen  or  pencil  drawing. 
In  like  manner,  through  a  wrong  association  of  ideas,  lithographs  have  come 
to  be,  among  many,  things  to  be  scorned  as  cheap  reproductions  of  fine  pic- 
tures, or  as  ordinary  poster  reproductions  of  the  day.  An  explanation  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  production  may  clear  away  these  erroneous  ideas. 

Similarly,  an  etching  and  a  lithograph  are  made  by  the  artist  upon  a 
plate,  or,  in  the  latter  instance,  a  stone,  and  printed  therefrom  upon  paper. 
Whereas  the  etcher  uses  a  copper  plate,  the  lithographer  uses  a  peculiar  soft 
stone.  Each  coats  his  medium  before  using,  the  one  with  varnish,  the  other 
with  white  chalk.  He  then  scratches  in  his  picture,  but  here  all  similarity 
ends,  for  the  etcher  scratches  away  varnish  to  make  his  lines,  while  the  litho- 
grapher applies  a  substance  to  his  chalk  which  holds  it  to  the  stone,  making 
the  lines  which  are  to  be  printed.  Then  when  the  copper  plate  is  immersed 
in  an  acid  bath  the  varnish-protected  surface  is  left  untouched  while  the 
acid  eats  into  the  lines  which  have  been  made  by  the  needle.  Exactly  the 
opposite  process  takes  place,  however,  when  the  lithographic  stone  is  dipped, 
the  parts  not  touched  by  the  artist's  tool  being  washed  away. 

Naturally,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  finished  products  of  these  two 
methods  of  original  picture  printing.  While  lithography  is  richer  than  etch- 
ing, with  its  softer  touch  and  greater  blending,  etching  has  a  precision  of 
drawing  and  an  attention  to  minute  detail  that  is  very  lovely.     Their  only 


Christ  Preaching,  from  the  etching  by  Rembrandt 

Il6 
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Briinhilde,  from  a  lithograph  by  Odilon  Redon 

limitation  is  color.  (Chromo-lithography  is  an  offspring  of,  but  not  a 
brother  to,  lithography.) 

As  to  subject,  they  are  in  no  wise  limited,  for  portrait,  landscape,  seascape, 
and  even  decorative  pictures  are  equally  suited  to  these  media.  The  decora- 
tive feeling  is  strong  in  the  pictorial  etching  in  which  Ernest  D.  Roth  has 
shown  Fiesole  through  the  slim,  bare  trunks  of  trees  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. Architectural  etchings  are  popular  among  makers  and  buyers  of 
etchings,  perhaps  because  there  exists  a  subtle  relationship  between  the 
implacability  of  buildings  and  the  stern  infallibility  of  the  etcher's  needle. 
Trees  and  grass,  scudding  clouds  and  rippling  water,  all  have  a  fascination 
which  is  easily  translatable  into  the  speedily  scratched  copper  or  stone. 
Although  lithography  is  a  comparatively  new  field  for  the  artist,  not  having 

been  discovered  until  the  year 
1796,  artists  have  for  centuries 
found  joy  in  the  copperplate. 
Such  men  as  Van  Dyke,  Cana- 
letto,  Van  Ruysdael,  and  Goya, 
whom  we  regard  to-day  as 
painters  of  the  highest  order, 
were  no  mean  etchers,  either. 
Nearer  to  our  own  times  come 
the  names  of  Daubigny,Turner, 
and  Whistler,  painters,  but  also 
etchers,  the  latter's  etchings 
having  obtained  for  themselves 
a  place  no  less  exalted  than  that 
of  his  paintings.  But  greatest 
among  them  in  etching,  as  he 
was  in  oils,  is  Rembrandt. 

The  old  people  and  the  beg- 
gars, whom  he  was  so  fond  of 
protraying,  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  his  etchings.  His  land- 
scape plates  are  charming 
things,  and  the  portraits  to  be 
found  in  etching  are  as  fine  as 
those  he  did  in  oils.  The  char- 
acteristic velvety  black  of 
Rembrandt's  etchings  shows 
clearly  his  love  for  vivid  light- 
ing effects,  contrasting  bril- 
liant light  with  intense  shadow. 

That  exquisite  touch  which 
marks  the  painting  of  Whistler 
distinguishes  also  his  etching. 
One  who  has  followed  in  his 
footsteps  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
souls  of  cities  if  not  in  style  is 
Joseph  Pennell,  whose  etchings 
and  lithographs  are  well  known. 
His  style  has  so  often  received 
its  well -merited  praise  that 
little  need  be  said  of  it  in  this 
discussion.    Much  can  be  said, 
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Fac  similes  of  late  XVII  Century 
English  Court  Cupboard  and  Chair. 
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A  landscape  etching  by  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
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however,  of  his  untiring  interest  in  the  portrayal  of  the  complex  work  of  the 
day.  Cities  have  always  held  sway  over  his  imagination,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Pennell  as  the  gigantic  building 
projects  which  have  shared  their  fame  with  him.  There  is  perhaps  but  one 
other  artist,  and  he  a  painter  in  oils,  who  has  been  so  fired  by  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

To  discuss  the  art  of  etching  without  the  mention  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
would  be  like  talking  of  philosophy  with  no  thought  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
for  throughout  Europe  and  America  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  living  land- 
scape etcher.  \\  hile  in  his  early  years  an  eminent  physician,  he  disproved 
the  theory  that  a  man  cannot  reach  the  heights  in  two  professions,  for  it  was 
due  to  his  success  as  a  painter-etcher  and  to  his  founding  of  the  Roval  So- 
ciety of  British  Etchers,  which  ranks  with  the  Royal  Academy,  that  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  \  ictoria. 

Quoting  from  his  own  writing,  we  bave  as  clear  an  explanation  of  the 
precision  of  etching  as  there  is  to  be  found.  He  says:  "The  painter,  by 
overlaying  his  work,  may  modify  and  correct  it  as  he  goes  on.  Not  so  the 
etcher.  Every  stroke  he  makes  must  tell  strongly  against  him  if  it  be  bad, 
or  prove  him  a  master  if  it  be  good.  In  no  branch  of  art  does  a  touch  go  for 
so  much.  The  necessity  for  a  rigid  selection  is  therefore  constantly  present 
in  his  mind.  If  one  stroke  in  the  right  place  tells  more  for  him  than  ten  in 
the  wrong,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  that  single  stroke  is  a  more  learned 
stroke  than  the  ten  by  which  he  would  have  arrived  at  his  end."  And  truly 
no  man  more  than  Haden  had  that  learned  single  stroke. 

Among  the  best  of  our  living  etchers  are  James  McBey  and  D.  Y.  Cam- 
eron.    Sincerity  and  beauty  distinguish  their  work  as  they  ever  do  the 
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interiors"  of  Subtle  Ctarm 
3t  tlje  Sampton  fefjops 

HP  HE  joy  and  lightsome  charm  expressed  by 
*  an  interior  reminiscent  of  Fontainebleau 
refiects  to-day  the  spirit  of  the  joy  of  peace, 
bringing  a  need  for  surroundings  happy  in  the 
colorings  of  soft  textiles  harmonious  with  their 
architectural  backgrounds,  and  furniture  ex- 
quisite in  line  and  detail. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops,  assembling  delight- 
ful interiors  of  every  worth  while  epoch  in  in- 
finite variety,  you  can  find  that  which  meets 
your  especial  needs  and  avail  yourself  of  the 
resources,  the  skill  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  Hampton  Decorators  who 
have  collected  these  rare  treasures,  designed 
their  backgrounds  and  assembled  the  appro- 
priate accessories  for  completing  these  interiors. 
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^(S/u?  Living  Room 
of^Ke  Country  House 

CERHAPS  no  other  room  permits  such 
adequate   expression   of   a  predilection 
for    harmonious    surroundings    as  does 
the  Living  Room  of  the  modern  country  house. 

#TT  The  inviting  sense  of  comfort,  the  spirit 
□J  of  hospitality  —  withal,  the  decorative 
distinction,  which  should  characterize  this 
important  room  may  be  realized  quite  readily 
by  recourse  to  this  interesting  establishment 
—  and  without  the  objection  of  prohibitive 
cost.  Here,  indeed,  are  reproductions  and 
hand-wrought  facsimiles  of  which  the  master- 
makers  of  Early  English,  French  and  Italian 
Furniture  might  well  be  proud. 

fH  A    visit    to    these    twelve    Galleries  will 
reveal   a  wealth  of  suggestion  not  alone 
for  the  Living  Room,  but   for   the  dignified 
Hall  and  Dining  Room,  the   garden -bordered 
Breakfast  Room  and  the 
daintily  arranged  Chamber 
and  Boudoir. 


De  luxe  prints  of 
charming  interiors 
gratis  upon  request 
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Grand  Rapid's  fiirniture  O^mpany 


INCORPORATED 


34 -36 West  32 ^Street 
New"Vbrk  Gty 


Dinant.  from  an  etching  by  D.  Y.  Cameron 
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Spring  1 1917  .  from  the  etching  by  James  McBey 
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work  of  those  whom  posterity  will  honor.  McBey  has  made  some  line 
plates  of  war-ridden  France,  but  there  are  few  of  them  on  the  market. 
"Spring"  is  one  of  these,  although  its  excellent  quality  rouses  the  quiverinc 
desire  to  turn  from  the  utter  desolation  it  typifies. 

Until  his  death  in  1916  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  Odilon  Redon  worked 
with  the  high  courage  of  youth,  and  a  masterly  interpretation  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  his  time.  Art  has  passed  another  milestone  not  far  back — 
just  where  we  cannot  say — but  Redon  did  not  miss  its  passing,  and  has 
caught  in  his  etchings  and  lithographs  the  spirit  which  it  liberated.  Spiritual 
beauty  as  well  as  significant  form  play  a  large  part  in  his  pictures.  His 
sense  of  design  is  perfect. 

Contravening  the  fallacy  that  oil-painting  constitutes  art,  we  find  that  the 
work  of  artists  in  other  media  has  been  as  strong,  as  fine,  and  as  worthy  of 
hanging  upon  the  walls  of  our  homes  as  that  of  any  painter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  home  should  not  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  these  splen- 
did etchings  and  lithographs. 
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Fiesole,  from  the  pictorial  etching  by  Ernest  D  Roth 
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CHARLES  LONDON 


718    FIFTH  AVENUE 
N  E  W  YORK 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
ENGLISH    PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OLD    ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 

London— 27-29  Brook  Street  W. 
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Paintings  by  American  Artists 


An  illustration  from  the  catalogue  of 
our  Annual  Exhibition  of 

Thirty  Paintings 

by  Thirty  Artists 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  our  best  painters 
we  want  you  to  have  this  catalogue  for  reference. 
Mailed  on  request  without  obligation  or  expense. 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  Fifth  Avenue   wFo,tuikst,*t)    New  York  City  || 
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"HER  PEIGNOIR"  fcr?  Eugene  Paul  Ullman 

The  MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

We  recommend  especially  the  pictures  of  con- 
temporary artists  whose  reputations  have  been 
established  by  the  high  merit  of  their  work 

Our  new  hoot  it  t  uith  our  galleries'  latest 
neus,  recently  published,  sent  on  request 


108  West  57th  Street 


M      New  York 


Paintings  and  Monoprints 

by 

SALVATORE  GUARIKfO 

at 

C.  W.  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 

260  Fiftk  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


RARE  TAPESTRIES 


Beautifully  Woven  Views 
VENICE        MILAN        ROME  NAPLES 

Reproduced  in  natural  colors.  Most  attractive  wall  or  table 
covering.  Full  size  J9x57  inches.  Price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Photographs  and  further  details  on  request. 

J.  M.  HARRIS,  Importer,  324  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOUSES 

COMPLETELY  FURNISHED 


Interior  Decorations 

Luxurious  Upholstered  Furniture 


Decorative 
Panels  to  Order 


McBurney  &■  Underwood 

19  East  48th  St.,  New  York 


Garden  Pottery  and  Furniture 

of  unusual  attractiveness  including  bird  baths,  benches, 
ornamental  flower  pots  and  boxes  and  sundials  made 
in  the  Italian  old  Ivory  Tint  to  harmonize  with  any 
surroundings,  and  guaranteed  weatherproof.  We  will 
deliver  free  of  charge  on  all  purchases  of  55.00  or 
over  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Send  at  once  for 
our  illustrated  catalogue  so  as  to  have  it  when  you  make 
your  Spring  plans  for  the  garden  and  grounds. 

WHEATLEY  POTTEKY  COMPANY 

Established  1879 
2426  Keading  Road  Cincinnati.  O. 

Retail  Shops  are  muted  to  Write  for  our  Hems. 


(Continued  from  page  114) 
dozen  coats,  you  are  willing  to  face  any  kind  of  a 
mosquito  for  the  joy  of  soap  and  water. 

I  had  gone  to  Kephart  meanwhile  and  identified 
the  new  pests  as  black  flies.  They  do  not  bite 
like  mosquitoes.  They  have  a  very  gentle  and 
painless  way  of  injecting  poison  into  your  skin, 
so  that  vou  feel  no  discomfort  until  the  second  or 
the  third  da\-;  but  then  the  memory  of  all  your 
sins  and  the  thought  of  all  you  are  going  to  com- 
mit cannot  strike  a  balance  for  the  torture.  The 
lumps  which  they  raise  never  stop  itching  a  min- 
ute, day  or  night,  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  a 
sort  of  helpless  imbecile  look  comes  into  your  face, 
and  you  become  resigned  because  you've  no  mind 
left  to  fight  with. 

Bandaged  and  meditative,  we  sat  one  afternoon 
watching  the  shadows  fall  across  the  water. 

"Sorry  we  came?"  Henry  asked. 

"What  a  question!  Look  at  the  sunlight  on 
those  birches." 

Henry  lit  a  pipe  and  settled  back  in  his  chair. 

"Nothing  like  it  in  towns,  is  there?" 

It  always  came  to  that — "nothing  like  it  in 
towns,"  and  so  we  went  on  planning  summers  in 
many  places  until  night  drove  us  in. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  used  to  the  ordinary 
night  noises — moose,  whippoorwills,  and  bird 
chatter,  and  we  settled  ourselves  to  sleep  that 
night  with  a  whippoorwill  singing  lustily  in  the 
tent  door.    I  remember  that  I  counted  144  suc- 


The  landing  left  by  the  loggers 

cessive  calls  and  dimly  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
stop  for  breath;  then  I  must  have  dropped  off, 
for  it  seemed  to  come  suddenly  out  of  the  night — 
a  shrill,  demoniacal  cry  that  set  my  heart  thump- 
ing and  sent  shivers  down  my  spine. 

It  came  again,  this  time  nearer;  now  it  was  like 
a  child  crying  or  the  wail  of  something  hurt;  then 
it  would  become  loud  and  piercing,  wild,  devilish, 
horrible.  How  startling  it  was  can  be  realized 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  wakened  Henry. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is?"  he  asked.  "It 
sounds  more  like  a  wildcat  than  anything  else." 

"Are  there  any  wildcats  up  here?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  suppose  there  might  be." 

But  our  conversation  would  always  stop  the 
moment  the  cry  came  again.  Henry  went  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  to  look  out. 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  on  our  side  of  the  water," 
he  said.  "  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  a  wild- 
cat?" 

"Yes,  out  West." 

"And  did  it  sound  like  that?" 

"It  did.    \\  here's  the  twenty-two?" 

Henry  loaded  the  rifle  and  handed  it  to  me. 
laughing. 

"I  suppose  I  might  as  well  go  to  sleep  if  you  are 
going  to  sit  up  and  protect  the  camp." 

"But  I'm  not.  I'm  going  to  sleep  myself. 
1  he  gun  is  for  just  that  purpose." 

A  gun  is  not  the  best  kind  of  soporific;  still  it 
will  serve.  I  slept  fitfully,  waking  every  now 
and  then  to  find  that  the  cry  came  from  a  new 
direction.  It  circled  round  us.  Once  I  heard 
it  from  directly  behind  the  tent  and  listened  for 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


comfortable. 
They  cost 
less  than 

good  reed  and  willow  and  possess  greater  decorative  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  uncommon  and  interesting  pieces  through 
the  customary  channels  for  these  rooms.  We  have  designed, made 
and  have  ready  for  finishing  in  any  special  scheme  unusual  and 
charming  nieces  for  this  puqx.se.  Lovely  Veuetian  colorings 
to  harmonize  with  block  prints  that  are  appropriate. 

Quick  deliveries  direct  from  the  factory  to  you. 

Buy  direct  or  through  your  decorator  or  dealer. 

Send  for  valnable  CstalagM  "D-4" 

or  call  at  our  Sales  Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 
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Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 


KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Fireplace 


Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet 
Gratis — A  mine  of  information 
pertaining  to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH  FURNITURE. 
WRITE  TO-DAY. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
4632  W.  12lh  St.  Chicago 
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Who  Really 
Dogs  Like 


PIERROT: 

Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer  r^ff/^ 

A  thrilling,  touching  story         <SJ  i 
of  a  dog  that  went  to  war.  \^  W 

Here's  what  one  dog  man  says:  Jfl  JKp' — if-*^ 
"I  have  read  'Pierrot'and  you  ought  to  be  proud 
of  that  book.    It  will  become  a  classic." 

WALTER  McROBERTS.  Peoria.  111.    Proprietor  of 
Richuood  Kennels.    Member  Irish  Setter  C/uA  oj  America. 
All  Bookstores  Nel  $1 .00  Doubledar.  Pa ge  i  Co.  Garden  Gty.N.Y. 


Fighting  The  world  is  still 
tO  SaVe  fighting  to  save 

Civilization  ;;vilization 

The  writer  ex- 
pressing most  vitally  and  com- 
pletely what  our  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  means  is  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling His  books  contain  the  herit- 
age of  the  English  speaking  peoples. 
The  authorized  editions  of  his  works 
may  be  seen  at  all  bookstores. 

"The  Years  Between"  his  latest  hook  °f  cerse  will  he 
published  this  month. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  Neic  Yorb\ 
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r^i     CHI  NA  AND    GLASS  <-^i 


M1NTON  DINNEK  SERVICE  WITH  BAND  IN  VARIOUS  SOLID  COLORS 
AND  STERLING  SILVER.  BORDER  AND  MONOGRAM 
SALAD  OFk  DESSERT  PLATES  AND  GRAPE  FRUIT  GLASSES 
WITH  SILVER  MOUNTING  TO  MATCH 


FOUNDED  1887 


JflGGINS&SEITEIt 

9  S 11  EAST  37 -STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


i*i     CHINA  AND  GLASS 


An  interesting  antique  wrought-iron  gate  and  part  of  a  set  of    four    chairs  and  sofa  in 
verdure  tapestry  now  in  our  Reception  Room. 

'J^HE  problems  of  home  building,  furnishing  and  exterior 
environments  are  simplified  at  our  establishment  by  the 
assistance  of  experts. 

Individual  requirements  are  given  careful  study. 

The  decoration  of  a  single  room  is  also  given  the  same 

personal  attention  as  the  development  of  a  large  estate. 

DUNCAN  FRASER,  mc 

Charter  member  of  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators 
Montreal  New  York 

51  Victoria  Street  603  Fifth  Avenue 


Portrait  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  well  known 
I«  Clerq  Family  of 
Holland.  This  gentle- 
man sat  for  the  por- 
trait in  1576  —  the 
canvas  is  so  dated 
and  bears  the  Le 
Clerq  family  arms. 


"A  Gentleman" 
Bt  Franz  Pocbbcs,  The  Elder  (1545-1581) 

Size  of  Camas  4-5"  x  29%" 

TlIE  "OLD  MASTERS"  sold  from  our 
collection  are  always  exchangeable  at  full 
purchase  price. 

sheTEhrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
_707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  St.       NEW  YORK 


IN  the  best  American 
homes,  through  genera- 
tions, Seth  Thomas  Clocks 
have  been  the  symbols  of 
regularity,  promptness  and 
precision. 

Under  the  influence  of 
these  truth-telling  time 
keepers  the  whole  family 
forms  habits  of  method, 
orderliness  and  punctuality 
— the  prime  attributes  of  a 
well  ordered  home. 


Seth  Thomas  Clocks 
are  true  in  balance,  accu- 
rately adjusted  and  perfect 
in  workmanship  —  the 
finest  example  of  the  clock- 
maker's  art. 

Your  jeweler  can  show 
you  a  wide  selection  of 
Seth  Thomas  Clocks. 
There  is  a  style  to  suit 
every  taste  and  a  design 
for  every  purpose. 


Seth  Thomas  Clocks 
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£@eed?fumiture 

is  emphasized  by  our  distinctive  creations 

Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


TRe  REED  SHOP.  Inc 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  iorwarded,  25c  Postage 


Fountain  in  Ancient  Ware 

For  Conservatory  and  Sun  Room,  with  Tile  inlay,  civirif;  the 
Art  stone  that  little  touch  of  color  and  warmth  and  bringing 
out  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  effects. 


Above  Fountain  has  a  channel  4"  wide  x  6"  deep  to  plant 
flowers  in  and  centre  pan  has  power  unit  attached  so  all  you 
need  is  an  electric  connection,  no  water  pipes  are  required  as 
pump  keeps  circulating  water  and  Fountain  is  illuminated 
while  running. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  many  suggestions 

THE  FISCHER  &  JIROUCH  CO. 
4813  Superior  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  William  M.  Odom 
A  complete  history  of  Italian  furniture  design.  Authoritative  and 
interesting.    Many  rare  photographs. 


Two  volumes. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Net,  $70.00 


Unsurpassed 
Mineral^ater 


something  moving  among  the  branches,  but  I 
could  hear  nothing. 

When  I  woke  again,  it  was  five  o'clock.  Henry 
was  up  gazing  out  of  the  tent  door  again. 

"Come  here,"  he  called.  "I've  found  your 
wildcat."  He  pointed  to  the  sky.  There  it  was, 
flying  through  the  air,  a  black  spectre  against  the 
gray  dawn,  its  melancholy  cry  echoing  from  every 
direction.    The  wildcat  was  a  loon. 

Oh  yes,  we  knew  what  loons  were.  We  had 
heard  their  crazy  laughs  and  dolorous  cries  in 
many  places,  but  they  gave  no  semblance  to  the 
delirium  of  that  night.  We  heard  it  only  once 
again  after  that,  and  we  met  only  one  other  person 
that  summer  who  had  heard  it.  He  was  a  camper 
of  old  experience,  and  he  also  had  mistaken  it  for 
a  wildcat,  whereupon  the  hitherto  incredulous 
Henry  began  to  show  a  certain  shy  respect  for  my 
intelligence. 

The  morning  following  that  night  of  unrest  was 
cold  and  rainy-  It  had  been  exceptionally  cold 
for  days,  but  on  this  morning  wind  and  rain 
seemed  to  come  directly  from  the  still  frozen 
North.  We  had  come  prepared  for  cold  and  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  winter  clothing.  We  put 
it  all  on — four  thicknesses  of  wool,  and  still  were 
numb.  One  thing  we  had  not  done.  We  had 
not  provided  a  way  for  heating  the  tent,  because 
cold  weather  at  that  season  could  be  only  tempor- 
ary, and  the  storage  space  in  the  canoe  did  not 
permit  of  carrying  a  single  unnecessary  thing. 

But  heat  was  not  the  only  problem — the  out- 
of-door  fire  was  our  only  means  of  cooking.  It 
rained  hard  early  in  the  morning,  but  by  ten 
o'clock  the  rain  slackened  to  a  drizzle,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  It  driz- 
zled hard  enough,  however,  to  put  out  any  ordi- 
ary  fire.  Henry  built  three  and  all  of  them  went 
out;  then  he  came  back  into  the  tent  to  think  the 
problem  over. 

We  had  not  yet  learned  that  dry  timber  is  often 
to  be  found  on  the  inside  of  fallen  trees;  nor  did 
we  know  that  the  small  twi^s  growing  close  to  the 
trunks  of  pines  will  burn  though  wet.  This 
knowledge  came  with  more  experience.  We 
did  know  that  green  paper  birch  would  burn,  so 
we  reasoned  that  birch  bark  might  burn  even  in 
rain.  Henry  went  to  the  woods  for  some,  lighted 
it  under  his  poncho  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
tent,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  in  the  open, 
and  carried  it  that  way  to  wood  which  had  been 
carefully  chosen  and  carefully  piled.  It  worked. 
With  a  little  coaxing  we  soon  had  a  fire;  the  alu- 
minum oven  was  set  up  and  braced  with  rocks 
against  the  wind;  ingredients  for  biscuits  carried 
from  the  larder  into  the  tent,  mixed  and  carried 
back  to  the  oven;  potatoes  prepared,  a  can  of 
corned  beef  opened — but  why  give  the  menu?  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  never  had  such  a 
dinner  before  or  since.  Therefore,  if  you  want 
to  know  the  peak  of  self-satisfaction  from  which 
you  may  look  down  comfortably  on  all  human 
endeavor,  go  into  the  wToods,  get  cold  and  hungry 
and  tired  and  cross,  and  make  a  fire  burn  in  the 
rain. 

We  had  several  rainy  days,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  in  the  tent  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time.  For  such  occasions  we  had  brought 
games  and  books.  Space  did  not  permit  us  more 
than  one  book  each,  so  we  selected  the  fattest 
French  novels  that  we  could  find,  hoping  that 
they  would  last  us  all  summer,  and  they  did.  In 
addition  we  had  brought  along  a  carbide  lamp, 
and  I  wish  to  recommend  one  for  every  camper. 
Ours  gave  us  light  for  a  week,  then  it  gave  us 
something  to  tinker  with  on  rainy  days  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  Meanwhile  we  found  candles 
entirely  satisfactory.  We  made  a  chandelier  out 
of  a  condensed-milk  can  filled  with  sand,  and 
hung  it  from  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tent.  It  could 
be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  our  convenience. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  looked  forward  to 
with  keenest  pleasure  was  the  fishing.  We  knew 
what  fish  Georgian  Bay  could  produce,  but  we 
knew  nothing  about  fishing  with  artificial  bait. 
Henry  had  threatened  often  enough  the  spring 
before  to  practise  casting  on  the  lawn,  but  at  the 
last  minute  his  courage  always  failed  him.  So 
we  had  come  away  provided  with  nearly  every 
sort  of  fishing  tackle  and  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Fishing  in  the  rivers  of  Illinois  had  been  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  worms  and  patience,  but  worms  did 
not  grow  around  McGregor  Bay  and  we  had  not 
thought  of  a  minnow  net. 

We  tried  successively  every  sort  of  a  contrap- 
tion we  had — spoon  hooks,  Dowagiac  minnows 
green  and  yellow,  plain  hooks  with  enticing  bits 
of  bacon  on  them,  and  we  tried  all  of  these  things 
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A  Bird  Bath 

The  gracefully  designed  bird  bath  shown 
here,  if  placed  on  your  lawn  or  among  your 
flow  ers,  will  encourage  birds  to  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  your  grounds  and  give  new 
charm  and  interest.  Made  of  frost-proof 
Pompeian  stone.  Diameter  of  bowl,  31 
inches;  height.  39  inches;  base,  12  inches 
square.    Price  (F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.) 

$30. 00 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  Pompeian 
Stone  garden  furniture.  Special  facilities  for  designing 
in  marble. 


THE 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

221  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York 
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Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


\  f*  d  c  ^s0  exPert  services  on 
dvtO    general  chimney  work 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineer*  and  Contractor* 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  British 
Navy  in  Battle 

ARTHUR  H.  POLLEN,  England's 
greatest  naval  expert,  tells  the 
L  vivid  story  of  the  British  Navy 
and  its  marvelous  success  in  sweep- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  high  seas. 

The  London  Times  says  of  this 
book:—"  *  *  *  by  far  the 
most  important  book  that  has  been 
written  about  the  war."  Net,  $2.50 
at  your  booksellers. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Kipling 

On  the  Marines 


"Now  'is  work  begins  at  Gawd 
knows  when,  and  'is  work  is  never 
through,"  writes  Kipling  in  the 
best  description  of  the  Marines. 
The  poem  is  one  of  the  Barrack 
Room  Ballads  in  "The  Seven  Seas." 

To  read  Kipling's  soldier  poems 
gives  a  new  measure  of  how  exactly 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  describe 
and  illuminate  the  fighting  man's 
experience. 

At  Your  Booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
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A  charming  spot  of  color 
for  the  table  —  an  amber 
glass  fruit-bowl,  7  in.  wide, 
12  in. long  and  9in.inheight, 
with  knobs  of  colored  glass 
fruit  at  either  end.  Price 
$20.  Artificial  fruit  which 
counterfeits  nature  fills  the 
bowl:  Grapes,  either  blue  or 
red  (of  rubber),  $2.25  a 
bunch;  Peaches  and  Plums 
(of  rubber),  $1  each;  Apples, 
Oranges,  Pears  and  Bananas 
(of  wax),  $2  each. 


Spring  Catalogue 
Ready  April  15th 


A HOME  furnished  in 
good  taste  is  a  home. 
A  home  furnished  in  good 
taste  plus  the  individuality 
of  the  collector  is  a  rare 
possession,  always  and  ex- 
clusively your  own. 

You  will  find  the  unusual, 
the  individual,  the  excep- 
tionally charming  at  Oving- 
ton's  whether  you  seek  fine 
crystal  or  china  at  reason- 
able prices,  or  a  bit  of 
polychrome,  a  handsome 
picture  frame  or  a  lamp  of 
original  design. 

People  who  possess  the 
collector's  instinct  cannot 
remain  long  away  from 


OVINGTON'S 

312-314  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


^IPoleTBros  I 

Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  ^ 

573  Fifth  AvenucNewYork  A 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS  FOR  153  YEARS 

An  exclusive  design  in  *J| 

HAND  WOVEN  TABLE  CLOTHS  ig 

made  on  our  own  looms  in  Ireland 


?4 


No.  89.    Fish  and  Aquatic  Pattern 
Particulars  and  prices  on  application 
Also  at  583  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


A  complete  collection  of  standard  upright 
models  and  these  period  designs  are  now  avail- 
able: 

Duncan  Phyfc 
Adam 
Colonial 

William  &  Mary 
Jacobean 

Special  styles  or  complete  equipments 
mil  be  made  to  order. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  SONORA  GOTHIC  AS  IT 
WOULD  APPEAR  IN  THE  NORTH  CLOISTER  OF  FAMOUS  COMBE 
ABBEY,  WARWICKSHIRE,  WHICH  EDIFICE  DATES  BACK  TO 
THE  DAYS  OF  KING,  JOHN  AND  THE  CISTERCIAN  tM0NKS. 

g>onora  pfjonograpf)  ^>alcs  Co.,  3ftu. 

Geobge  E.  Brightson,  President 

Executive  Offices:  279  Broadway,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  Demonstration  Salons: 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 

50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 
PHILA.:  1311  Walnut  St.        TORONTO:  Ryrie  Bldg. 
Dealers  Every  where 

?ol\e  Ttf gJxfctft  Glass 
'Saltorajp  fDachjrte  in  the  QDbHd 
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"It's  a  Queer  Feller 

seen  by  a  queerer  feller."  Such  is  Mr.  Tarkington's  good- 
humored  description  of  Mr.  Holliday's  book.  A  striking 
portrait  of  the  man  and  a  keen  analysis  of  his  work,  without 
any  of  the  hero-worship  that  sometimes  crops  out  in  such 
books.  Booth  Tarkington's  progress  is  traced  from  the  spa- 
cious Princeton  days  to  the  later  Penrod  era.  There  are  en- 
lightening anecdotes  galore  and  engaging  passages  of  critical 
insight.  You  will  realize  why  this  man  has  gathered  one  of 
the  most  enviable  followings  in  America  when  you  read 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

By  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

Net,  $1.25 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


every  day,  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  in  i 
cloudy  and  in  sunny  weather,  standing  still, 
trolling  from  the  bank  and  from  the  canoe;  and 
all  we  got  for  our  trouble  was  a  certain  proficiency 
in  lassoing  trees  and  rocks,  which  Henry  per- 
sisted in  calling  casting. 

We  had  been  in  camp  two  weeks  and  had  not 
tasted  fish.  We  knew  there  were  plenty  of  fish 
in  the  bay,  because  we  had  dangled  bait  in  front 
of  their  noses,  and  watched  them  look  at  it  with  a 
bored  expression,  then  wiggle  off"  to  avoid  having 
to  swallow  it  when  the  current  carried  it  down  to 
them.  1  he  conclusion  to  which  we  were  obliged 
to  come  after  so  much  fruitless  effort  was,  to  say 
the  least,  humiliating;  it  was  no  less  than  a  frank 
acknowledgment  that  the  human  intellect  is  a 
puny  and  degenerate  organ  compared  with  the 
brain  of  a  fish. 

Then  one  morning  Henry  get  up  feeling  a  little 
more  hopeful  of  our  intelligence. 

"There  is  one  thing  we  haven't  tried,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Peter  says  you  can  always  get  a  bass 
with  a  grasshopper." 

Peter  was  a  friend  at  home  who  professed  to  be 
an  authority  on  fishing. 

"Yes,  but  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  grass- 
hoppers?" 

He  hadn't  thought  as  far  as  that,  but,  since  the 
question  had  come  up,  he  would  look  round.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  the  camp  we  found  a 
clearing  which  was  a  floor  of  solid  rock.  Tall 
spears  of  grass  grew  in  the  cracks,  and,  sure 
enough,  sitting  on  them  were  grasshoppers. 
Their  appearance  was  so  magical  that  Henry  be- 
gan to  boast  that  his  thought  had  produced  them. 
I  inquired,  then,  why  his  creative  mind  had 
chosen  to  fill  a  large  field  with  them  instead  of  a 
small  box,  which  would  have  saved  catching 
them;  and  I  saw  a  hurt  look  come  into  his  eyes — 
a  look  which  he  uses  as  a  porcupine  does  its  quills, 
for  defense  only — and  I  forbore  to  continue  the 
argument. 

It  took  just  two  hours  to  catch  twenty  grass- 
hoppers— grasshoppers  are  so  much  wiser  than 
they  used  to  be — and  by  that  time  it  was  one 
o'clock,  too  late  for  morning  fishing,  too  early 
for  afternoon.  1  here  were  at  least  three  hours 
to  wait,  and  I  never  knew  time  to  drag  so  slowly. 
The  only  subject  which  interested  us  at  all  was 
supper — a  supper  of  fish.  Finally  four  o'clock 
came.  We  took  the  canoe  and  went  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  channel,  where  great  boulders  stood 
in  deep  water — a  regular  paradise  for  orthodox 
fish,  but  how  were  we  to  know  that  Canadian 
bass  are  unregenerate  heretics? 

We  stayed  there  for  an  hour  in  an  entirely 
commendable  Christian  spirit,  then  Henry  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  my  line  jerking. 

"Hello,  you've  got  a  strike,"  he  shouted. 

Long  before  this  I  had  discovered  Henry's 
talent  for  stating  the  obvious,  but  it  had  never 
exasperated  me  so  much  as  then.  A  bass  on  my 
line — I  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  a  bass 
— and  Henry  yelling  as  though  a  circus  had  come 
to  town  on  the  Fourth  of  July!  The  fish  stopped 
nibbling  of  course.    Any  sensible  fish  would. 

And  right  there  harmony  and  cooperation 
ended,  and  competition  set  in.  \\  e  began  to 
watch  each  other  like  hawks  to  see  who  would 
get  the  first  fish. 

I  had  also  observed  that  Flenry's  habit  of  stat- 
ing the  obvious  never  applied  to  himself.  He  can 
keep  remarkably  still  when  anything  is  happening 
to  him,  so  that  the  first  I  knew  of  it  was  the 
sound  of  something  flopping  in  the  canoe.  I 
turned  around. 

"Yes,  I've  got  one,"  he  remarked  casually. 

"Well,  you  didn't  get  much,"  I  said,  holding 
it  up.  It  measured  a  little  more  than  six  inches. 
"We  ought  to  throw  it  back." 

"Don't"  he  said.  "It  will  do  for  your  supper 
if  we  shouldn't  get  another."  I  was  hungry  for 
fish,  so  I  didn't  protest,  and  I  thought  Henry 
seemed  disappointed. 

We  covered  all  the  waters  of  the  upper  channel 
between  that  time  and  six  o'clock,  hoping  to  find 
another  young  and  unsophisticated  bass,  but 
apparently  Henry  had  caught  the  only  one;  and 
now  that  I  think  it  over,  I  believe  that  that  one 
was  neither  young  nor  unsophisticated,  but 
dwarfed  and  mentally  defective. 

I  don't  know  that  we  should  ever  have  caught 
another  fish  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  we  received  mail  from  home.  I  he  post- 
master at  Little  Current  had  sent  out  our  letters  by 
another  camper  on  a  chance  that  he  would  find  us, 
and  among  them  was  one  from  Aunt  Mary. 

Aunt  Mary  is  very  much  of  an  out-of-doors 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  St.  Louis 


The  Favored  Resort  of  Society 

for  more  than  100  years.  More  favored 
to-day  than  ever  because  more  needed. 
The  variety  of  its  scientifically  efficient 
Baths,  unequalled  anywhere  in  the  world, 
its  "  Cure,"  its  pure  Alvon  waters,  from 
the  mountain  top — as  well  as  the  restful, 
helpful  Social  charm  of  its  great  Country 
House,  The  Greenbrier,  must  make  White 
Sulphur  Springs  your  first  choice  this 
Spring. 

GOLF  for  the  champion  on  18-hole  championship  course 
— or  9-hole  course  for  the  amateur.  Tennis  on  perfect 
courts.  Mountain  trails  for  foot  or  saddle  exploration — 
and  always  the  most  charming  Social  environment. 

The 

Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 
Write  for  attractive  Spring  rates  and  Booklets 


Silent  S1 


CLO 


IT  matters  not  whether 
the  bathroom  be  adjoin- 
ing the  bedroom,  the 
library  or  any  room  in  the 
house — the  operation  of 
flushing  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo 
Closet  is  not  heard  outside 
the  bathroom.  A  noisy 
closet,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  annoyance  to  you,  an 
embarrassment  to 
your  guests. 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo 
Closet  incorporates  spe- 
cial features  to  make  its 
operation  quiet  and  thor- 
ough. Its  sanitary  features 
overcome  the  danger  of  clog- 
ging and  subsequent  damage. 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  Si-wel-clo  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  the  very  best. 


The 

'Trenton  Potteries  Company 
'"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practi- 
cal and  permanent.  Permanency 
is  not  denoted  by  a  white  surface, 
but  by  what  material  is  beneath 
that  surface.  With  time,  inferior 
materials  will  lose  their  sani- 
tary value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the 
appearance  become  uninviting — 
the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

"Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or 
porcelain,  solid  and  substantial. 
Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its 
glistening  white  surface,  nor  will 
that  surface  be  worn  away  by 
scouring.  A  wise  investment — a 
beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate 
■your  bathroom  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive book,"Bathrooms  of  Character." 

The 

Trenton  Potteries  Company 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  makers  of  All-Clay  Plumbing 
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choir  of  bo v,  with  treble  voices 

to  the  ran-"   
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-Tne  Garden  of  Allah" 


A 


wonderful  word-picture  of  a  Garden. 


^-  One  sees  the  harmony  of  color- 
the  beautiful  whole — and  longs  instinct- 
ively to  wander  at  will  in  a  beautiful  Garden 
of  one's  own. 

Your  Garden  May  Be 
The  Garden  Beautiful 

Pedigreed  Seeds — to  those  in  the  know  of  Gar- 
den-making— are  necessary  to  the  building  of  a 
harmonious  and  lasting  Garden.  Pedigreed  Seeds 
are  seeds  sprung  from  healthy,  well-trained,  well- 
bred  plants — seeds  that  are  the  progeny  of  sturdy 
aristocrats. 

-  Bring  your  Garden  up  as  you  would  bring  up 
a  child.  If  the  stock  is  right  and  the  training 
right — the  Garden  will  be  right. 

Let  Carters  Pedigreed  Seeds  be  the  foundation 
oi  your  "Garden  of  Allah" — for  the  stock  is  right, 
the  pedigree  right — and  the  tests  right. 

Carters  1919  Catalog 
"Garden  and  Lavm"  sent  on  request 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  Inc. 

102-106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Boston.  Mass. 

Branch  of  James  Carter  and  Co..  London.  England 


woman,  and  she  knew  something  about  the  coun- 
try we  were  in. 

' 'What  does  she  say?"    Henry  asked  wh 
I  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 

"I  know  what  fine  fish  you  are  getting," 
read  aloud,  "and  I  wish  I  were  there  with  vou 
have  some.   They  tell  us  that  we  get  Georgian  Bay 
bass  here,  but  you  and  I  know  differently,  don' 
we?    Bass  that  is  three  days  old  isn't  bass.  On 
you  have  tasted  it  fresh  " 

"That's  enough."  Henry  broke  in.  "Wha 
does  she  know  about  it?    She's  been  up  here  and 
eaten  fish  in  hotels,  that's  all.    She  doesn't  know 
the  first  thing  about  catching  them." 

I  kept  still  that  time  and  let  Henry  do  the  talk 
ing,  but  I  registered  a  vow  that  I  would  never 
write  home,  at  least  not  to  Aunt  Man-,  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  never  go  home  until  I  had  caught 
a  fish. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  took  the  canoe  and  slip- 
ped off  alone  to  explore  a  new  inlet.  At  the  upper 
end  of  it  two  Indians  were  fishing  from  a  boat. 
Seeing  me.  one  of  them  held  up  a  fine  pike. 
"Want  to  buy?"  he  asked. 
"No!"  I  said.  "Got  plenty."  He  grunted 
and  they  went  on.  One  rowed  while  the  other 
trolled.  I  followed,  hoping  to  discover  what 
kind  of  bzit  had  deceived  a  pike.  It  was  my  day 
for  luck.  As  I  passed  them  a  second  time  the 
same  Indian  called,  "Got  spoon  hook  to  sell?" 


Yesterdav 


would 


have  given  away  the  whole  lot  of  them,  but  noth- 
ing could  buy  them  now.    I  went  back  over  the 


Indiai 


ic  for  blueberries. 


Xing  ^^Greenhouses 


Have  a  iH'w  live  type  of  corsrrjerian  which  permits  of  great  strength  •srrh- 
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KING  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
423  Kinr'j  Rud,  North  Toiuvanda.  N.  Y.       10  L  43rd  St.,  Nev  York  Cry 


fishing  ground  where  the  Indians  had  caught  the 
pike.  A  small  inlet  was  connected  with  a  second 
bv  a  passage  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  canoe, 
and  in  both  these  inlets  were  quantities  of  snags 
and  fallen  branches.  Tall  grasses  and  sea  weed 
grew  along  one  shore.  A  straight,  high  rock 
bounded  the  other,  and  here  the  water  must  have 
been  correspondingly  deep.  There  were  no  loose 
boulders.    I  went  home  to  triumph  over  Henry. 

"At  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,"  I  announced, 
"we  are  going  out  to  get  a  pike  for  supper." 

"Why  pike?    I  like  bass  better." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  turn  down  a  pike,  would 
you  ? " 

"If  you  are  going  to  buy  one,  I  say  I'd  rather 
have  a  bass." 

"What  kind  of  a  sport  are  you  to  talk  of  buy- 
ing fish?    I'm  going  to  catch  one." 

He  looked  at  me  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
that  look — the  look  with  which  an  elephant  re- 
gards a  pup,  a  man  a  woman's  intelligence.  He 
did  net  have  to  say  what  was  on  his  mind  be- 
cause it  was  all  on  his  face,  and  it  read  something 
like  this:  "A  woman's  enthusiasms  are  so  child- 
ishly inconsistent  with  facts.  She  never  knows 
enough  to  stop  when  she  can't  get  what  she  wants, 
but  keeps  right  after  it  and  expects  that  a  man  is 
going  to  share  her  interest  in  the  impossible. 
Ch,  well,  I've  got  nothing  else  to  do.  I  might 
as  well  go  along." 

Henry  paddled  while  I  trolled.  He  paddled 
disinterestedly  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
scenery  as  though  he  wanted  the  trees  and  rocks 
to  understand  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  absurd 
undertaking.  He  appeared  to  be  gready  amused, 
ke-n  smiling  to  himrelf  and  humming  a  little  tune. 
Then  buzz  went  the  reel  and  Henry  forgot  to 
sing.    He  dropped  his  paddle  and  reached  for  the 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


are  not  made  for  any  particular  climate  or  section  of  the  country.  They  are  in  use 
now  all  over  the  United  States,  giving  absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  bungalow  in  the  mountains,  a  cottage  by  the  sea,  a  house  in  the 
country  or  just  a  play  house  or  screen  house  for  the  lawn,  you  will  find  exactly  what 
you  will  like  in  the  Hodgson  catalogue. 

Our  manufacturing  methods  are  also  fully  explained,  how  you  get  your  house  in  painted 
sections  so  it  will  be  complete  in  every  way  when  you  put  the  sections  together.  And 
this  can  be  done  without  expert  help.  -o 


You'll  want  your  house  soon.     Send  for  the  catalogue  now.  We 
cannot  always  make  immediate  deliveries.      Get  your  order  in 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  you  will  get  your  house  when  you  want  ^, 
it.    Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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f  Choicest 
Nursery 6>Gre 
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Sunshine  and  Showers  —  and  the 
"World's  Choicest  Nursery  and  Green- 
house Products  Grown  in  America" 
assure  the  Garden  Beautiful.  In  the 
expert  character  of  our  home  nurs- 
eries, in  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
stock,  in  the  supreme  excellence  of  our 
products — we  do  our  part. 

Arrange  now  for  Spring  planting. 

HOME  GROWN  ROSES 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWEKS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
and  150  other  specialties. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
our  illustrated  catalog. 


My  Garden 


By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

The  Editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine  Calls  this  Book: 

The  most  inspirational  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  practical 
book  on  the  American  garden  that  has  appeared  for  some  years. 

f§  "In  'My  Garden,'  the  reader  is  carried  along  from  the  year's  beginning  to  its 
close  in  a  series  of  chapters  that  interpret  the  months,  their  opportunities  to 
the  gardener  and  the  lessons  they  convey. 

€J  "A  book,  by  the  way,  that  should  do  much  to  popularize  the  personal  side 
of  gardening  among  us." 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES,  Net  $1.59 

Have  You  Read  this  Book  Yet? 


net.  I  had  been  caught  off  my  guard  and  the 
fish  got  away  with  a  good  deal  of  line,  but  we  got 
him  in  at  last — a  fine,  big,  wall-eyed  pike. 

That  was  the  beginning  and  thereafter  we 
could  count  on  pike  with  certainty  at  any  timi 
of  the  day,  but  bass  were  still  a  problem  and 
might  have  remained  one  had  not  a  chance  visitor 
at  camp  told  -us  to  try  a  red  Dowagiac  minnow. 
We  had  to  send  into  town  for  one,  but  it  was 
worth  waiting  for.  \\  e  have  it  yet;  it  is  a  veteran 
now  but  still  good  for  bass  in  a  country  that  I 
doesn't  grow  worms. 

We  were  as  yet  camped  only  at  the  entrance 
to  McGregor  Bay  and  we  had  thought  to  make 
our  permanent  camp  somewhere  in  the  centre 
of  it,  if  we  could  find  an  island  so  conveniently 
located.  Accordingly  we  broke  camp  one  day 
and  moved  to  a  third  camp,  which  was  only  tem- 
porary and  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  for 
ground  suitable  for  a  permanent  habitation.  We 
hunted  one  whole  day  for  a  piece  of  level  ground 
nine  by  nine  feet,  the  size  of  our  tent,  and  found 
only  one  which  was  in  any  way  acceptable. 
After  we  had  become  more  familiar  with  the  bay 
we  found  several  good  camping  grounds,  but  thev 
were  not  plentiful  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  ground 
an  Illinois  camper  would  look  for.  The  story  of 
glaciation  is  written  over  the  entire  region,  the 
islands  and  the  floor  of  the  bay  being  solid  rock. 
I  know  of  but  two  places  where  there  is  any  soil 
to  be  found.  The  islands  are  thickly  wooded, 
however,  pines  and  birches  finding  root  in  moss 
and  disintegrated  rock. 

Having  found  a  location  that  suited  us,  we 
were  anxious  to  get  into  permanent  camp  and 
decided  to  move  on  the  next  morning.  We  were 
up  at  five  and  by  seven  had  baked  a  day's  ration 
of  biscuits,  had  breakfasted,  and  knocked  down 
the  tent.  Everything  was  packed  ready  to  be 
loaded  into  the  canoe,  when  it  began  to  rain.  The 
sky  was  not  very  dark,  and  we  counted  on  a 
shower  only.  We  turned  the  canoe  over,  covered 
our  goods  with  rubber  blankets,  then  sought 
shelter  for  ourselves.  I  carefully  selected  a  pine 
tree.  Henry,  not  so  discriminating  in  his  choice 
of  a  tree,  was  soon  complaining  of  the  wet.  I 
offered  to  share  my  shelter.  He  refused,  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  from  a  highly  altruistic  motive, 
but  because  he  thought  I  was  getting  wet  too  and 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  And  this  idea,  once 
rooted  in  his  mind,  grew  with  annoying  rapidity. 
With  the  rain  dripping  from  his  hat,  and  his  coat 
gradually  changing  in  color  from  light  to  dark, 
he  began  to  plan  ways  of  keeping  me  dry. 

"But  I'm  not  getting  wet,"  I  persisted.  "Not 
a  drop  of  water  has  reached  me.  ^ou  look  out 
for  yourself." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  and  you  know  you'll  get  a 
cold  if  you  don't  get  in  out  of  this  dampness." 

"In  where?"  I  asked  in  amazement. 

"Well,  I  was  just  thinking  that  maybe  I  could 
rig  up  a  shelter  of  some  kind  with  the  floor  cloth. 
It's  waterproof." 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  now — Henry  had  a 
theory.  The  crime  of  discouraging  budding 
initiative  has  been  too  clearly  demonstrated  in 
these  latter  years — I  could  not  argue,  though  I 
wanted  to.  And  I  think  Henry  understood  that 
I  wanted  to,  for  he  went  immediately  to  get  the 
floor  cloth  and  two  paddles.  With  these  he  made 
a  shelter;  that  is,  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  balance 
the  floor  cloth  on  the  paddles  above  his  head. 
The  ends  of  the  paddles,  being  round,  presented 
difficulties,  but  at  last  an  arrangement  was  ef- 
fected. Henry,  meanwhile,  having  completely 
disappeared  from  sight,  I  addressed  my  conversa- 
tion thereafter  to  a  lump  of  floor  cloth. 

"Is  the  ground  where  you  are  sitting  dry, 
Henry?" 

"I'm  sitting  on  a  rock." 

"I  hope  there  isn't  a  snake  under  it." 

The  floor  cloth  moved  a  little,  then  was  quiet 
again. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  in  here,"  he  said  after 
a  time.    "  I  know  you  are  getting  wet." 
"No,  I'm  not." 
"You  must  be." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  I  kept  to  my  pine 
tree  and  watched  the  rain  beat  harder  and  still 
harder  on  the  floor  cloth,  wondered  w  hether  any 
were  going  through,  but  forebore  to  ask.  \\  e 
sat  thus  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  I  had  the  bay, 
the  skv,  and  misty  woods  to  look  upon.  Henry 
had  only  the  satisfaction  of  his  great  achievement, 
but  if  the  time  seemed  interminable  to  him  he 
gave  no  sign.  He  neither  complained  nor  in- 
quired about  the  weather.  His  silence  was 
splendid.    It  was  almost  heroic,  and  though  I 
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COLDWELLCombination  Roller 
and  Motor  Lawn  Mower  Model  J 

The  best  and  most  economical  machine  yet  made  for 
parks,  large  estates  and  country  clubs.  Rolls  while  it 
mows;  1100  lbs.  on  the  drive  rollers;  not  too  heavy,  just 
heavy  enough.  Does  the  work  of  three  horses  and  three 
men  on  half  a  gallon  of  gasoline  an  hour. 

The  Coldwell  Walk  Type  Motor  Mower  cuts  an  acre  an 
hour.    Operator  guides — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars  about  these,  and  also  ColdwelPs 
Combination  Tractor  and  Threesome  Lawn  Mower — a 
wonderful  labor  saver — and  Coldwell's  Horse  and  Hand 
Mowers  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Chicago  Office                                             Office  and  Factory 
62  East  Lake  Street  JMnfflflfe.    Newburgh,  New  York 


PREER  \S 

GARPEM  BOOKMSH 

Is  An  Encyclopaedia  of  all  Things 
Pertaining  to  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Plants  and  Garden  Tools 

Four  splendid  color  plates  reproducing  some  of 
Dreer's  specialties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  and 
224  superbly  illustrated  pages  of  practically  all  the 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  worth  growing. 

Every  Grower  of  Vegetables 
and  Every  Lover  of  Flowers 

will  find  Dreer's  Garden  Book  brim  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation— just  the  things  they  must  know  in  order  to 
make  their  garden  a  sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  growing 
have  contributed  special  cultural  directions  and  have 
told  how  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  and 
what  to  plant.    Follow  their  advice 
and  your  1919  garden  should  be  the 
envy  of  your  neighbor. 

A  copy  of  Dreer's  Garden  Boo\ 
Will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  one  mentioning  this  publication. 

HENHYA.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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To  gamble  with 
the  weather  is  to 
play  a  losing  game 

V/OUR    beautiful   lawns  and 


gardens,  on 


which 


you  have 


expended  so  much  money,  time 
and  labor,  should  not  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  scorching  dry 
spells  of  summer  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  protect  them  with  the 

.  »tt 

Systems  of  Irrigation 

An  Underground  System  of  piping  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cornell  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles 
sends  the  water  evenly  in  a  fine  spray  over 
every  foot  of  your  lawn  cr  garden.  A  turn 
of  the  control  valve  and  you  have  an  arti- 
ficial rain  which  can  be  regulated  at  will  in 
duration  or  quantity. 

The  Underground  System,  adapted  for 
lawns,  can  be  installed  without  disfigurement 
of  the  turf  and  does  not  interfere  with 
mowing. 

The  Overhead  System  for  Gardens  is  sup- 
plied from  underground  piping  and  upright 
nozzles  which  do  not  interfere  with  culti- 
vation. The  Cornell  Portable  Sprinkler  is 
recommended  for  small  areas  of  15  to  45  feet 
diameter. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

W.  G.  CORNELL  CO. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 


Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting,  Automatic 
Sprinklers,  Water  Supply  Systems,  Sew- 
age Disposal  Plants,  Automatic  Sewage 
Ejectors. 

New  York 

Boston 
334  Shawmut  Ave. 
Baltimore 
Munsey  Bldg. 
Cleveland 
Leader-News  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 
Colonial  Trust  Bldg. 

Norfolk 
Nat'l  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Bldg. 


Rain  Cloud  Nozzles 
$2  00  to  $3.00 
f.  o.  b.  New  York 


Union  Square 

Chicago 
Railway  Exchange 

Washington 
923  12th  St.,  N.  W. 

Newark 
86  Park  PI. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Commerce  Trust 
Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 
738  Oliver  Bldg. 
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How  U-Bar  Greenhouses 

Differ 

MAYHAP  you  are  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinct difference  in  various  greenhouse 
constructions. 

It  is  the  difference  that  makes  the  difference 
in  price;  the  difference  in  durability;  and 
of  most  importance  to  you,  the  difference 
:,,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  flowers, 
fruits  or  vegetables  a  greenhouse  will  grow. 

The  main  difference  in  the  U-Bar  construc- 
tion is  that  it  is  constructed  with  U-Bars. 


"There  have  been  no  war  stories  li\e  the  two  at 
the  end  of  this  book,"  writes  an  old  Kipling  lover 
about  "A  Diversity  of  Creatures,"  a  new  Kipling 
book-    Have  you  read  them  yet? 
Doubkday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  Cily,  New  York 


The  "Subscription  Habit*' 

There  are  thousands  of  World's  Work  readers  who  would 
lorm  the  subscription  habit  if  Riven  the  opportunity.  We 
need  representation  in  your  city  for  that  purjx>se.  The 
remuneration  plan  is  liberal  and  will  be  furnished  you  by 
Circulation  Department 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Company  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


tried  and  wanted  to  credit  it  to  philosophic 
aloofness,  I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  only 
the  justification  of  his  point  of  view. 

Nevertheless  it  gained  its  end,  for  the  pathos 
of  Henry  silent — Henry  who  loves  to  talk  better 
than  to  make  money  or  to  stalk  a  deer — was  an 
unfair  appeal  to  my  sympathy.  I  gave  in.  I 
went  and  sat  with  him  under  the  floor  cloth, 
shared  the  discomfort  of  damp  ground,  a  cramped 
position,  and  his  theory  of  keeping  dry.  Doubt- 
less he  had  known  from  the  beginning  that  I 
would  do  this,  for  the  tragedy  of  marriage  is 
that  the  processes  of  my  mind  no  longer  surprise 
him. 

In  another  half  hour  the  rain  slackened  and 
we  took  advantage  of  the  respite  to  load  the 
canoe.  It  was  well  that  we  did,  for  we  had  only 
pushed  off  shore,  when  the  rain  began  again. 
Now,  however,  it  did  not  matter.  Our  goods 
as  well  as  ourselves  were  under  oilskins,  our  hats 
were  waterproof,  and  rain  beating  in  our  faces 
is  one  of  the  joys  we  would  not  part  with  if  we 
had  to  choose  from  among  outdoor  pleasures. 

The  next  location  was  a  high  island  near  the 
centre  of  the  bay.  Its  only  disadvantage  was 
the  distance  we  should  have  to  carry  water,  but 
the  view  and  the  absence  of  black  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes more  than  made  up  for  this. 

I  he  next  two  or  three  days  we  gave  to  making 
camp.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  some 
planks  and  tvvo-by-fours  that  probably  had  been 
left  on  the  island  by  loggers,  for  there  were  many 
evidences  that  the  loggers  had  been  there  before 
us.  There  was  an  old  landing,  for  one  thing, 
which  served,  our  purposes  exactly. 

With  the  planks  and  an  ax  Henry  contrived 
a  work  table,  and  a  very  decent  work  table  it  was 
too,  considering  that  we  had  nothing  with  which 
to  make  it,  not  even  a  nail  except  those  we  found. 
The  grate  was  set  up  near  by,  the  provision  box 
installed,  and  a  cold  storage  cellar  built  of  rocks 
in  the  densest  shade  we  could  find.  There  re- 
mained but  to  nail  the  looking  glass  and  soap 
box  to  a  tree  and  string  a  backyard  clothes  line, 
and  our  camp  was  complete. 

We  had  now  five  weeks  before  us,  five  weeks 
that  cannot  be  written  about  under  this  title,  for 
in  the  space  of  seventeen  days  we  had  become 
very  wise  and  experienced  and  self-sufficient,  or 
so  it  seems  to  us  looking  back. 

Frances  Hall. 


THE  AGE  OF  PEONIES 

To  The  Editor: 

In  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of  Country 
Life  recently,  I  noticed  an  article  on  the  age  of 
peony  plants,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing might  be  of  interest: 

I  now  own  five  peony  plants,  the  original  plant 
of  which  was  sent  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
Paris  to  my  great-grandfather.  Louis  du  Flou, 


One  of  the  five  lusty  peonies  whose  parent  root  came  from  France 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 


prior  to  1824.  By  referring  to  Stiles's  History 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Vol.  II.  page  132,  you 
will  see  that  Mr.  du  Flou  was  the  owner  of  the 
old  Military  Garden,  and  in  1824  entertained 
General  Lafayette  there.  I  brought  the  original 
plant  from  Brooklyn  to  my  country  home  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  and  at  ^a^ious  times  have 
separated  the  roots,  until  now  I  have  five  healthy 
plants,  on  one  of  which  there  are,  as  I  write,  at 
least  fifty  buds.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  rose- 
pink  double  peony,  very  handsome  when  in 
bloom,  but  not  fragrant. 

Camille  E.  Loomis. 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
1,200,519  Dec.  19, 
I0l6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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